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INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


75 Paul Dullzell, 45 West 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

74 George Heller, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, 19, N. Y. 

74 Reuben Guskin, 31 East 7th Street, New 
York 8, N. Y. 

| 74 Pat Somerset, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 

Hollywood, California. 


Actors and Artistes of 
America, Associated ..............sc:scesseeees 4 


cmumpaiehinmaiamnin 


Asbestos Workers, International . 
ce eee oe eee { 24 Joseph A. Mullaney, 41-32 Benham St., 
Association of Heat and Frost Besg Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y¥ 


$ ‘a, eileen alee eke eee 2 _ Elmburs . Y. 
Insulators and 23 ©. W. Sickles, 211 Machinists’ Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


118 Lester Washburn, 429 West Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

117 George Grisham, 429 West Michigan St., 

| | Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

Automobile Workers of America, 117 Anthony Doria, 429 West Michigan St., 

International Union United.................. 5 | Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

117 Earl Heaton, 325 Standard Office Blidg., 
Decatur, Illinois. 

|} 117 Peter G. Noll, 519 Main St., Cincinnati, 

] Ohio. 

*Frank Evans 


(184 Herman Winter, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 

| Chicago 14, Illinois. 

184 William F. Schnitzler, 2719 N. Wilton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 

184 James G. Cross, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 

aker : . : . Torkera Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Pein oo 7 1184 William McGuern, 1340 Northwest 79th 
St., Seattle, Washington. 

184 Sebastian Ollinger, 5576 Samver Road, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

184 Harvey Friedman, 1870 E. 19th St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

184 Curtis Sims, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 


(118 William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

117 Charles T. Crane, 407 Labor Temple, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 

117 Anthony Merlino, 542 Chapel St., New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

117 Patrick H. Reagan, 509 Seward St., 
Rochester, New York. 

117 John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., 

| lL Dallas 6, Texas. 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, The JourneyMen................cc-ssccos---s 5 








*Frank Evans substituted for Anthony Doria, November 15, First Day. 
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Washington 1, D. C. 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Mary G. Morley, 406 Old South 
Bldg., Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
John J. Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Frank W. Anderson, 5734 Belle Plaine 


Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois. 


George W. Lawson, Labor Temple, St. 


Paul, Minnesota, 

Harry C. Bates, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C, 

A. J. Cleland, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, 

John J. Murphy, B15 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Thomas O’Donnell, 910 W. Monroe St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
John W. Jockel, 14616 


Savannah Ave., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fraser L. Holzlohner, 915 Chestnut St., 
Union, New Jersey. 

Harold R. Flegal, 1550 W. 95th St., 
Chicago 43, Illinois. 

William Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chi- 


cago 43, Illinois. 


P. J. Morrin, 1624 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

J. H. Lyons, 1624 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


J. de Dempsey, 1624 Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Cc. F. Strickland, 8842 Bakers Ferry 
Road, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Leslie L. Myers, Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
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Stanley Rounds, 1624 Syndicate Trust 
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International Union, United... 65 66 
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Chemical Workers’ Union, 
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York, 

George Hardy, 109 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco, California. 

William Mohlman, 712-14 Keith Bldg., 
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Irvin Barney, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

A. J. Bernhardt, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

George M. Webster, 915 Pacific Bldg., 
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Samuel S. Shearer, 2450 Nelson Ave., 
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Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

M. A. Hutcheson, 222 E, Michigan St., 
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Frank Duffy, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Albert E. Fischer, 222 E, Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Charles W. i 180 Madison Ave., 
New York, 
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burgh, Pennsylvania. 

David W. Chadwell, Labor Temple, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

S. P. Meadows, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


William Schoenberg, 3329 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 24, Illinois. 

W. A. Pritchett, 767 S. 83rd St., Bir- 
mingham 6, Alabama. 

Reuben Roe, Box 191, Buffalo, Iowa. 

S. R. Diskan, 5419 W. Locust St., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Toney Gallo, 3329 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 


H. A. Bradley, 605 a National Tower 
2 Akron 8, 
E. Tomlinson, "605 First National 
ae Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 
A. Vincent Busby, 124 Branford Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


A. P. Bower, 628 Walnut St., Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

Maurice Simons, 423 E. 88rd St., New 
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Charles E. Rohler, 961 Elm St., New 

Haven, Connecticut. 
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Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Harold E, Greenwald, 1771 E. 12th St., 
Room 202, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
John Zitello, 1771 E, 12th St., Room 202, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


Mike Minaden, 1771 E. 12th St., Room 
202, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Leo E. George, 4121 31st St., Mt. 
Rainier, Maryland. 

E. C. Hallbeck, 6303 Dorsett Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fred O. Bader, 3022 North Bend Road, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

Herbert G. Sullivan, 15878 Via Del Sol, 
San Lorenzo, California. (Oakland, 
Calif. P. O.) 


Dunn, 762 N. W. 3ist St., 


Florida, 


James T. 
Miami 37, 


George M. Harrison, Room 701, Brother- 
hood Bldg., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 

Phil. E. Ziegler, Room 706, Brotherhood 
Bldg., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Z. 1808, Consumers’ 


Sylvester, Room 


Bldg., 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Robert Morgan, Room 606, Brotherhood 
Bldg., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Harry R. Lyons, Room 818, Missouri 
Insurance Bldg., 105 N. 7th St., St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 

L. B. Snedden, 318 31st Ave., McKees- 


port, Pennsylvania. 
G. B. Goble, Room 812, 9 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


James A. Suffridge, 
Lafayette, Indiana, 
Vernon A. Housewright, Levering Bldg., 

Lafayette, Indiana. 


Levering Bidg., 


Guy A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 
Peter Formica, 2424 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Frank C. Shea, 125 W. Granite St., Butte, 
Montana, 

Phillip F. Koerner, 1380 N. Wells 
Room 907, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Nathan Wertheimer, 250 W. 57th St., 
Rooms 2523-7, New York 19, N. Y. 


St., 


James J. 
Room 927, 


Doyle, Park Square Bldg., 
Boston 16, Massaehusetts. 


Wilson Morrison, 4214 Greenwood Ave., 
Louisville 11, Kentucky. 

Joseph O'Neill, 320 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Sol Cilento, 707 Summit Ave., Union 


City, New Jersey. 


Stanley W. Oliver, 900 F St., N. W., 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of 


Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of . senese dct 


Engineers. International Union of 
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Engravers’ Union of North Ameriea, 
International Photo- 


Farm Labor Union, National 


Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
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Firemen and Oilers, International 
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D. W. Tracy, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

J. Scott Milne, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Gordon M, Freeman, 18 E. 4th St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

Frank C. Riley, 55 Adelaide St., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Michael J. Gardinier, 7604 Park Ave., 
North Bergen, New Jersey. 

Floyd W. Miles, 317 Wall St., Seattle, 
Washington. 

J. A. Verret, 2343 7th St., Port Arthur, 


Texas. 


John C. MacDonals, Room 1515, 12 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Francis B. Comfort, 20 W. Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Harry Eaton, 418 S. Roys Ave., Colum- 
bus 4, Ohio, 


William E. Maloney, 10023 K _ St., N. 
/, Washington 1, D. C. 
F. A. Fitzgerald, 1003 K St.; N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Jos. J. Delaney, Suite 1526, 111 8th Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Charles B. Gramling, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Victor S. Swanson, 1095 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, California. 


Edward J. Volz, Room 1110, 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Matthew Woll, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Henry F. Schmal, 3605 Potomac St., St. 
Louis 16, Missouri. 


H. L. Mitchell, 3524 Bowen Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

George Stith, Box 368, Gould, Arkansas. 

Ernesto Galarza, 512 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 


John P. Redmond, 206-208 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

George J. Richardson, 206-208 A. F. of 
L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

John P. Crane, 407 World Bldg., New 
York 7, N. Y. 

George T. Slocum, 424 Sweet St., N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Glenn Thom, 16668 Freeland Ave., De- 
troit 27, Michigan. 


Anthony Matz, 330 S. Wells St., Room 
1410, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Joseph P. Clark, 330 S. Wells St., Room 
1410, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Robert J. Tormey, 100 N. La Salle St., 
Room 1510, Chicago, Illinois. 

James M. Kennedy, 100 N. La Salle St., 
Room 1510, Chicago, Illinois. 

George Wright, 330 S. Wells St., Room 
1410, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Joseph P, McCurdy, 1505 Riverside Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
A. Adamski, 547 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harry R. Williams, 2173 Kellett Ave., 
Springfield, Missouri. 
Madge King, 45 Astor Place, New York, 
N. Y 


George C. Slater, Hotel Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, California. 


David Dubinsky, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Luigi Antonini, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Israel Feinberg, 22 W. 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Julius Hochman, 218 W, 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Isidore Nagler, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Charles S. Zimmerman, 218 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry Greenberg, 100 E. 17th St., New 
York, N. 

Philip er 25 La Grange St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Lee W. Minton, Room 15381, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Zera C. Wright, 306 W. Washington St., 
Winchester, Indiana. 

J. Belton Warren, P. O. Box 255, 
Laurens, South Carolina. 

Francis Laick, 215 Hall Ave., Apt. 5, 
Washington, Pa. 

John Vanskiver, 765 Carroll St., Balti- 
more 30, Maryland. 


Lester L, Theibert, 9 E. Long St., Suite 
3, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Messy H. Cook, 1508 Sabra Road, Toledo, 

io. 

Carroll Sigmon, 10512 Jackson Ave., 
South Gate, California. 

Michael T. Kramer, Brown Ave., Grape- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

James J. Gallagher, 3156 Guernsey St., 
Bellaire, Ohio. 

John A. Rebmann, 524 Gilmore St., Vine- 
land, New Jersey. 


Joseph C. Goodfellow, 1435 Carney Blvd., 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 


James G. Yaden, 900 F St., N. W., 
Room 716, Washington 4, D. C. 

Berniece B. Heffner, 900 F et N. W., 
Room 716, Washington 4, D. C. 

Aubrey K. Gardner, P. Oo. Box 1444, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Laurence Foley, 25 School St., Quincy 
69, Massachusetts, 
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York 11, N. Y. 
} 51 Norman Zukowsky, 265 W. 14th St., New 
| } York 11, 
| 51 Harry ae 2900 Brooklyn, Kansas 
| \ City, Missouri. 


52 Samuel Reinlib, 265 W. 14th St., New 
Handbag, Luggage and ane} Work- 
ers’ Union International... 


64 Max Zaritsky, 245 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
64 Marx so 245 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ | 64 Alex Rose, 31 W. 37th St., New York 
International Union, United.................. 5 | 18, N. Y. 
64 Herman Finkelstein, 245 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
64 James V. Novaco, 29 N: Main St., South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, 


{335 Joseph V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
335 Joseph Marshall, 201 Golden Gate Bldz., 





25 Taylor St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
335 Herbert Rivers, 501 A. F. of L. Bildg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
334 Joseph B. Etchison, 414 Atlas Bldg., 
8 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
334 John W. Garvey, 821 15th St., N. W., 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Inter- 
ERIE. shvknectpcaresacesnsiustnctapentesacitonedent Sones 


5th Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
334 Anthony C. D’Andrea, 814 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
334 Charles Sullivan, 731 Bryant Park Bldg., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Y. 
334 Arthur P. Kistemaker, 414 Atlas ‘Bidg., 
Horseshoers of United States and Can- 8 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
ada, International Union of Journey- | 
TEN oeeeseseevseeereeneeressestenecnnacenasnansnsagnnnsnencones ~ 2 3 Art T. Cragin, 414 E, Third St., Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


476 Hugo Ernst, 528 Walnut St., Room 1041, 


z 
| Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
476 Ed S. Miller, 528 Walnut St., Room 1041, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


476 Emanuel Koveleski, 27 Clinton Ave., S., 
Room 402, Rochester 4, 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes and 476 Louis Koenig, 1442 Griswold St., Detroit 


al? ‘ : 26, Michigan. 

Bartenders’ International Union.......... 8 476 tae Teovicie, Yeets 1056 Musben 
Bldg., Liberty Ave. and 7th St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

| 476 Dose 3 Siegal, 752 8th Ave., New York 19, 
| 
| 475 Richard Smith, 200 W. 135th St., Room 
221, New York, N. Y. 
475 Lena Mattausch, 825 E, Park St., Butte, 
’ Montana. 


{ 64 Joseph Morris, 551 5th Ave., New York 
14, N.Y. 
64 Hyman Palatnik, 551 5th Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 2 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

28 Harry J. Hagen, 4750 Highland Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Missour 

28 Walter M. Matthews, “1302 Third Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Lathers, Reteeeees. Union - Wood, 
Wire and Metal. ‘ 





|| 28 Wm. J. MecSorley, 2605 Detroit Ave., 
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Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Leather Worker’s International Union, 
United eae 


Letter Carriers, National Association of 


Longshoremen’s Association, 
International 
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Marble, Slate and Stone _ Polishers, 
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Helpers, International Association of 
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National Organization erect 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated. 
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Sam J. Byers, 115 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

Charles T. Lindgren, 115 N. Pennsyl- 
vania St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana, 
Alfred Salupo, 1426 W. Third St., 512 
Blackstone Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Mrs. Edith Hunter, 115 N. Pennsylvania 

St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
Herbert Shockney, 115 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


Bernard G. Quinn, 916 Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


William C, Doherty, 4911 Moorland Lane, 
Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

Jerome J. Keating, 1006 Valley Drive, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Palmer G. Boyle, 1122 W. Gift, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

John J. Nolan, 597 
Buffalo 9, N. Y. 

P. M, Payton, 3535 S. Benton, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Charles S. Fleming, 2820 Clifton Park 
Terrace, Baltimore 13, Maryland. 


Joseph P. Ryan, 19th Floor, 265 W. 14th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 

John R. Owens, 19th Floor, 265 W. 14th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Mark A. Moran, 8951 Commercial Ave., 
Chicago 17, Illinois. 


Elmwood Ave., 


T. C. Carroll, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit 
2, Michigan. 

F. H. Fijozdal, 210 Cedarhurst St., De- 
troit 8, Michigan, 

A. Shoemake, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

J. F. Towle, Room 209, 457 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Louis Vogland, 815 Pence Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minnesota. 

Geo. H. Davis, 711 Scott Blvd., P. O. 
Box 684, Covington, Kentucky. 

H. H. Reddick, 304 First National Bank 
Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 


William McCarthy, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

John J. Conway, 1105 Ridge Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Captain E. W. Higginbotham, P. O. Box 
540, Mobile 4, Alabama. 


Earl W. Jimerson, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

T. J. Lloyd, 1748 Harvard Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Milton S. Maxwell, 3012 16th St., San 
Francisco, California. t 

Joseph Belsky, 37 Union Square, West, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Marvin Hook, 1558 S. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

R. Emmett Kelly, 128 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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No. of 


Dele 


Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
GE suvepcciecsres Bbtaceticncceennciianiias 
Millers, American Federation of Grain 1 


Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, International 6 


Musicians, American Federation of...... 7 


Office Employes’ International Union.... 3 


Pair ters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood olf.................. 





f 109 


109 
108 
108 
108 


108 


326 
326 


326 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Robert Byron, 642 Transportation Bidg., 
Washington 6, D. 

James J. Ryan, 113 S. 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

James T. Moriarty, 351 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
. H. Cronin, 620 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Wm. M. Wickman, 642 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 


Ashland Blvd., 


Tremont St., 


Sam P. Ming, 7033 Tulane Ave., St. 


Louis, Missouri. 


Chester A. Sample, Edwards Bldg., 528 

_ Walnut St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
Jarvis, 51 N. 29th St., Battle 

Creek, Michigan. 

William’ Leishman, 142114 Van Ness, S., 
San Francisco, California. 

H. W. Sprague, 1130 S. W. Third Ave., 
Room 17, Portland 4, Oregon. 

Roswell F. Dasno, 636 E. Main St., 
Watertown, New York. 

Harvey Campbell, Beckwith St., Box 752, 
Carleton Place, Ontario, Canada. 


James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Joseph N. Weber, 621 Alta Drive, 
ly Hills, California. 

Charles L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 
408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
California. 

Stanley Ballard, 32 Glenwood Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minnesota. 

Frank B. Field, 76 King St., ‘“‘Brook- 
lawn,” Bridgeport 4, Connecticut. 

Roy W. Singer, P. O. Box 1301, Miami 
8, Fiorida. 

Vincent Castronovo, 123 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Bever- 


Sutton St., 


Paul R. 
Washington 5, D. Cc. 

J. Howard Hicks, 625 Bond Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, Cc. 
= 3 Daugherty, 3348 Downing Road, 
Toledo 7, Ohio. 


Hutchings, 625 Bond Bldg., 


L. P. Lindelof, Painters and Decorators 
Bidg., Lafayette, Indiana. 
L. M. Raferty, Painters and Decorators 
Bldg., Lafayette, Indiana. 
Christian Madsen, 8209 W. 
Ave., Chicago 51, INinois, 
Frank Owens, 239 Hathaway, Houston, 
Texas. 

Peter Yablonsky, 14 Yates St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Roy Supernaut, 412 Broadway, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts. 


Evergreen 
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| 
| 
Paper Makers, International Brother- | 
hood of .. has nasuesiauinsticsecuitaseisioncia ~ 8 
| 
Pattern Makers’ League of 
BUEN CONDOR. cicesnssrerviovexsnsesesanes ~ ie 


Plasterers’ International Association of 
the United States and Canada, 
Operative . is cen aeesaeiionseeetebcladenaes . * 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
United Association of Journeymen | 


and Apprentices of the... T | 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal................. 3 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Cars a | 


Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers, | 





National Association of.... : f 

| 

Postal Supervisors, The National | 
TR UE ehstaccietsinceinntincinnintiowisinns 3 | 





*Herschel A. Hooe substituted for Charles 


No. of votes 





of each 
Delegate 


80 
80 
80 
80 


80 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Paul L. Phillips, 30 Sheridan Ave., 
Albany 1, New York. 

Joseph Addy, 80 Sheridan Ave., Albany 
1, New York. 

Frank P. Barry, Rooms, 114-116 Kempf 
Bldg., 250 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 

John W. Bailey, 204-205 Capitol Theatre 
Bldg., Kalamazoo 5, Michigan. 

John R. Jones, 30 Sheridan Ave., Albany 
1, New York. 


George Q. Lynch, 304 Ring Bldg., 18th 
and M Sts., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


John E. Rooney, 200 Fidelity Bildg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Walter A. Redmond, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

John J. Hauck, 3409 St. Vincent St., 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

Michael J. Gallagher, 4860 206th St., 
Bay Side, New York. 


Martin P. Durkin, Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 

Edward J. Hillock, Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

George Meany, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Charles M. Rau, 408 S. Leavitt St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Leo A. Green, 1013 House Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Lynch, 28 Patterson St., Jersey 
City 7, New Jersey. 

Robert Burwinkel, 300- Railway Clerks 
Bldg., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, 


Ohio: 
*Herschel A. Hooe, 622 E, 4lst St., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ray Muehlhoffer, Metropole Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati?, Ohio. 

Dennis J. Oates, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hugh McDermott, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., 
4th and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Philip Randolph, 217 W. 125th St., 
Room 301, New York 27, N. Y. 

Milton P. Webster, 6602-5 Langley Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Bennie Smith, 1308 Broadway Ave., De- 
troit, Michigan. 


James N. Givens, 711 Lincoln Park 
Drive, Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 


John A. McMahon, 171 Milton St., Bos- 
ton 24, Massachusetts. 

Francis M. Gara, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Francis J. Lang, Terminal Annex Post 
Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. Rau, November 19, Fifth Day. 
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54 James M. Duffy, Box 752, East Liver- 
| pool, Ohio. 
54 Laurence Brown, 1012 Waterloo St., 
Potters, National Brotherhood of | East Liverpool, Ohio. 
See ee aoebaee 4 } 54 Frank Hull, 6111 Pacific Bldg., Hunting- 
| ton Park, California. 
53 George Salsberry, Baum St., East Liver- 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ pool, Ohio. 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national Plate ........... Cadasccanmseciante eT 12 James Mowatt, 3709 Quincy St., Brent- 
wood, Maryland. 


124 George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. 

124 Wm. H. McHugh, Pressmen’s Home, 

| Tennessee. 





Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ | 124 — — aoe Railway Clerks Bldg., 
Ini . America, nter- Jincinnati, Ohio. 
be a a ee a ~ 124 W. C. Moeller, 1906 Lawn Ave., Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio. 
| 124 Earle Swinburne, 749 Fairbanks Ave., 
} Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
123 Willard Palmer, 506 Railway Clerks 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*George L. Googe, 416 Hurt Bldg., At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
{178 John P. Burke, 118 Broadway, Fort 
Edward, New York. 
178 James S. Killan, 1904 K St., N. W., 
. : : , Washington 6, D. C. 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers | 178 meee ee Cooper Ave., N., 
of the United States and Canada, St. Cloud. Minnesota 
International Brotherhood of................. 6 178 Earl C. Taylor, 1204. Exter St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
178 E. A. Mangan, 288 Spicer St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
177 S. <A. Stephens, 545% Congress St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
3 iver i, Nic >. 52nd St., New 
Radio Directors’ Guild............ te moc | . ON. weet, 114 E. 52nd » New 
198 A. L. Spradling, 1106 Griswold Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 
197 Joseph J. Kehoe, 1608 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois, 
Railway Employes of America, Amal- 197 D. D. McClurg, 5146 2nd Ave., Los An- 


gamated Association of Street and geles 43, California. 

Electric shasta tasdoeeaticiacelie 6 197 Louis Bengel, 1807 Sundale Ave., North 

| College Hill, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
197 Arthur Appleton, 86 Chestnut St., 

Rutherford, New Jersey. 

1197 John A. McConnell, 78 Chace Ave., 

Providence, Rhode Island. 





f 85 Robert A. Rice, 1525 H St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

H 84 John L. Reilly, 1525 H St., N. W., 

Railway Mail Association..................... oe Washington 5, D. C. 

84 Jerauld McDermott, 5629 College Ave., 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 





*George L. Googe substituted for George L. Berry November 16, Second Day. 
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Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- f 89 Charles D, Aquadro, 130 N. Wells St., 
ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile Chicago 6, Illinois. 
and Composition . deeae ; 88 Homer J. Meyers, 130 N. Wells 
| Chicago 6, Illinois. 
l 38 Ben D. Vetter, R. R. 1, Muncie, Kansas. 
90 Harry Lundeberg, 201 Seaboard Blidg., 
105 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
| 90 Paul Hall. 51 Beaver St., New York, 
eee ia : N. %. 
a Seeaen waton <8 5 | 90 Morris Weisberger, 105 Broad St., New 
™ : penser eae ] York, N. Y. 
90 Andrea Gomez, 545 Dock St., Terminal 
Island, California. 
90 Patrick McHugh, 25314 Northern Ave., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Signalmen, Brotherhood of Railroad 1 127 D. C. Cone, Labor Bldg., 10 Independ- 
ence Ave., Washingon 4, D. C 
Special Delivery Messengers, The Na- 
tional Association of... ; 1 20 George L. Warfel, 112 C St., N. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
84 Richard F. Walsh, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
| York, N,. Y. 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture 84 William P. Raoul, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
Machine Operators of the United York, N. Y. 
States and Canada, International 84 Thomas V. Green, 210 Richelieu Terrace, 
Alliance of Theatrical renee ae Newark, New Jersey. 
84 James McNabb, 124 Labor Temple, 
Seattle, Washington. 
84 Michael J. Mungovan, 334 University 
Ave., Rochester, ° 
157 Arnold S. Zander, Federation Bldg., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
157 Gordon W. Chapman, Federation Bldg., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 157 Henry Ostholthoff, 1627 Grantwood, Cin- 
American Federation oOf............:.:.0000000 5 cinnati 7, Ohio. 
| 156 Edward P. Dailey, 185 La Belle Ave., 
| Youngstown 5, Ohio. 
| 156 Edward N. Doan, Federation Bldg., 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union | 
of North America, International........ 1 104. Leo J. Buckley, 475 Fifth Ave., Room 
1206, New York, N. Y. 
Stonecutters’ Association of North 
America, JOurneyMe ............ccecceseeeeees 4 19 Paul A. Givens, 8 E. Market St., Room 
324, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
| 
| { 34 Joseph Lewis, 1710 N. Grand Ave., 
| Louis 6, Missouri. 
Stove Mounters’ International Union.... 3 | 33 Edwin W. Kaiser, 1710 N. Grand Ave., 
| St. Louis 6, Missouri. 
| 33 Leo F. Lucas, 2401 W. Main St., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
| 
Switchmen’s Union of North America.... 1 93 A. J. Glover, 3 Linwood Ave., Buffalo 


New York. 
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80 John M. Eklund, 314 Denham Bldz., 
| Denver, Colorado. 
| 80 Irvin R. Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
| Chicago 4, Ill. 

Teachers, American Federation of........... 5 : a “ae so Homer Bldg. 
| 80 Arthur Elder, 2712 Lawrence Ave., De- 
| troit, Michigan. 

80 John M. Fewkes, 130 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
893 Daniel J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
|} 893 John F. English, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
| 893 Frank Brewster, 552 Denny Way, Seattle, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 9, Washington. 
and Helpers of America, Interna- 893 William Lee, 220 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 

893 Robert Lester, 720 5th St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

893 Pau: Jones, 846 S. Union Ave., Los 
Angeles, California. 

892 Dave Sark, 216 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois. 

*Dave Beck, 552 Denny Way, Seattle, 

Washington. 


tional Brotherhood of 


150 G. E. Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. 
™ ain Louis 8, Missouri. 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad.... 2 150 E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., Santa 
Monica, California. 


Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 
The Commercial oo o cmcssce I 350 W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C. 


120 Anthony Valente, 818 13th St., N. W., 
| Washington 5, D. C. 
}120 Lloyd Klenert, 818 13th St., N. W., 
| Washington 5, D. C. ‘ 
Textile — stias Tnite - 120 Roy B. Groenert, 223 N. Beaumont 
Bontile Workers of America, United... 5 Road, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
120 Edward Hirschberger, 32 S. Prince St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
120 Frank Sgambato, 36 Olneyville Square, 
{ Providence, Rhode Island. 


110 John O'Hare, 801 Carpenters’ Bidg., 
| Washington 1, D. C. 
110 R. J. Petree, 801 Carpenters’ Bldg., 
Washington 1, D, C. 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union 2 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 

107 John W. Austin, 374 17th St., Okland 
12, California. 

107 John Forster, 410 White Bldg., Buffalo 

Typographical Union, International 6 9, New York. 

107 Bernard M. Egan, 5302 Carrollton St., 
Houston 3, Texas. 

106 Horace L. Imeson, 143 E, 6lst, Seattle, 
Washington, 

106 Lewis M. Herrmann, 624 Sanford Ave., 

\ Newark 6, New Jersey. 


ee Woodruff Randolph, 2820 N. Meridian, 








*Dave Beck substituted for William Lee November 17, Third Day 



















Building and Construction Trades De- 


III <psssicdaighintbsitibtibintaatbsiasebepentsactecsinnn 4 1 
Metal Trades Department en: ee, 1 
Railroad Employes Department........ 1 1 


Union Label Trades Department 
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| 
| 84 
84 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 84 
i ia 5 | . 

84 
84 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad........ 1 35 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sal B. Hoffmann, 1500 N, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred R. Rota, 610 S. Ashland 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Broad St., 


Blvd., 


George Bucher, 1630 Arch St., 8rd Floor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert Roulston, 1015 Vine St., Room . 


404, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tony Remshardt, 1558-A S. Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


W. F. Mauntel, 3716 Brotherton Road, 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


John P. Frey, 402 A, of L, 


Washington 1, D. C, 


F. Bldg., 


Fred N. Aten, Room 1309, 608 S, Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Illinois, 
I. M. Ornburn, 202 A. F. of L. Bldg., 


Washington 1, D. C, 
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Alabama State Federation of Labor...... 1 
Arizona State Federation of Labor........ 1 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor... 1 


California State Federation of Labor... 1 


Colorado State Federation of Labor 1 


Connecticut State Federation of Labor 1 


Florida State Federation of Labor 1 
Georgia State Federation of Labor eae 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 1 
Indiana State Federation of Labov..... 1 
Iowa State Federation of Labor.......... 1 
Kansas State Federation of Labor......... 1 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor...... 1 
Maine State Federation of Labor............. 1 


Maryland-District of Columbia Federa- 
I i ccctiscsttcicctneieccesninsietocseosen 1 


Massachusetts State Federation of 
SII sss acide laataeidasiietadaesbiagieaaaaaaidimaneled a 


Michigan State Federation of Labor... 1 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor.... 1 
Missouri State Federation of Labor........ 1 
Montana State Federation of Labor.... 1 


Nebraska State Federation of Labor... 1 


Nevada State Federation of Labor.... 1 





No. of votes 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John L. Busby, 6808 Division Ave., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


A. E. Williams, 1637 W. 
Phoenix, Arizona, 


Jefferson, 


C. W. Mowery, 1243 Donaghey Bldzg., 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 


Cc. J. Haggerty, 402 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco 2, California. 

George W. Brayfield, 312 Insurance 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


Joseph M. Rourke, 65 Spring St., New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


James A. Harper, 516 28th St., West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


J. Clayton Haire, 34 Drayton St., Labo 
Temple, Savannah, Georgia. 


Reuben G. Soderstrom, Room 503, Secu- 
rity Bldg., Springfield, Lllinois. 


Carl H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana, 


A. A. Couch, 412 Paramount Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


F. E. Black, 1510 W. 17th, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Edward H. Weyler, 1402 Washington 
Bldg., Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Benjamin J. Dorsky, 193 Exchange St., 
Bangor, Maine. 


Frank Clark Ellis, 1222 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Kenneth J. Kelley, 135 Liberty St., 
Braintree, Massachusetts. 


J. M. O’Laughlin, 306 Bauch Bldg., 
Lansing, Michigan. 


R. A. Olson, Labor Temple, St. Paul 2, 
Minnesota. 


Arthur A. Hunn, 3107 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


James D. Graham, 419 Breckenridge St., 
Helena, Montana. 


Gordon C. Preble, 318 W. O. W. Bidg., 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Thomas B. Hanley, 118144 Fremont St., 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 








cviid 


ORGANIZATIONS 


New Jersey State Federation of Labo 


New York State Federation of Labo: 


State Federation of 


North 
Labor 


Carolina 


Ohio State Federation of Labov............ 


Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 


Oregon State Federation of Labor 


Pennsylvania State Federation of Labo1 


Puerto Rico 


Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen icinsbovamsaneeel see cael 


South Carolina State Federation of 


Labor 


Tennessee State Federation of Labor 


Texas State Federation of Labor............ 


Vermont State Federation of Labor 


Virginia State Federation of Labor 


Federation of Labor 


State Federation of 


Washington State 


West Virginia 
Labor 


Federation of Labor 


Wisconsin State 


»gate 








No. of votes 
Dele 
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Louis P. Marciante, 119 Morningside 
Drive, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Thomas A. Murray, 265 W. 14th St., 
Room 902, New York 11, N. Y. 


James F. Barrett, 54 Courtland Ave., 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
Phil Hannah, Suite 405, Atlas Bldg. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


J. Cline House, 412 N. W. 2nd, Bethany, 
Oklahoma. 


J. T. Marr, 506 Labor Temple, Portland 


4, Oregon, 


James L. McDevitt, Front and Pine Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, Box 270, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Dorsey Mosely, Wade Hampton Hotel, 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


Fred H. Stratton, 311 Morgan St., Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, 


Harry W. Acreman, 703 Littlefield Bldg., 


Austin 15, Texas. 

Max Wexler, 500 Charlotte St., Utica, 
New York. 

I, C. Welsted, 12 N. Ninth St., Rooms 


306, 7, 8, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


E. M. Weston, 2800 First Ave., Seattle 


1, Washington. 


E. <A. Carter, 3862 Fairview 
Charleston 2, West Virginia. 


Wm. Nagorsne, 1012 N, 
waukee 3, Wisconsin, 


Drive, 


Third St., Mil- 








ee 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Summit County Trades 
and Labor Assembly 


Alliance, Ohio, Central Labor Union 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Trades Council 
Asheville, N. C., Central Labor Union 


Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades 

Atlantic City, N. J., Central Labor 
Union 5 : 

Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor 


Binghamton, N. Y., Central Labo: 


aa 7 
Birmingham, Ala., Federation of Labor 
Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union 
Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union 
Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor 
Calumet, Ill., Joint Labor Council........ 
Camden, N. J., Central Labor Union 


Canton, Ohio, Federation of Labor 


Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley 
Central Labor Umnion...................:.sccsesses 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Central Labor 
Union dies ponebenimniens oa 


Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Council 


Clark County, Nev., Gentral Labor 
MNIIEED,  ccdautcsthntconbuasiscsicunieapsénatecsahepeiidadedons 


Clark, Scamania and West Klickitat 
Counties, Wash., Central Labor Coun- 
ED vuttincctetepas punbaeiden 


Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor 


1 


BODIES 





1 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Chester W. Murray, P. O. Box 306, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


E. M. Sanders, 36 S. Edward St., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Redmond M. Burr, 320 S. 5th Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


J. E. Jervis, 323 Sand Hill Road, West 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Henry W. Chandler, P. O. Box 1207, 
Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


John Moretti, 300 Monroe Ave., Lin- 
wood, New Jersey. 


Harry Cohen, 39 South St., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


Harold P. Smith, 15 Prospect St., Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


Ted Williams, P. O. Box 1426, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Earl McMann, 113 DeForest St., -Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 


Henry J. Brides, 63 Main St., Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Robert A. Smith, 310 White Building, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


Jeff O. Johnson, 11407 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 28, Illinois. 


Leon B. Schachter, 224 Federal St., 
Camden, New Jersey. 


C. N. Burchfield, 2120 Fulton Read, 
N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 


Sherwood Spencer, 1624 Clay Ave., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


C. G. Hungate, 540 Vine St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


Peter J. Hoban, 2707 W. Farwell Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Jack Hurst, 1739 Northeut Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Ralph Alsup, 1604 Maryland Parkway, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, 


William R. Smith, 205 E. Il1ith St., 
Vancouver, Washington. 


William Finnegan, 1248 Walnut Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Columbus, Ohio, Federation of Labor... 
Crooksville, Ohio, Perry County Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council........ 


Dallas, Texas, Central Labor Council 


Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union.... 





Des Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor 
IID peiicncsnssiswvnssccccnsleilasioneabdieessncncules 3: 


Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., 
Federation of Labor 


East Liverpool, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
Council se ueiia ‘ 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union 

El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Cen- 
tral Labor Uni. ...........cccccosceccccssocorcoressee 

Elgin, Ill., Trades Council........ 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union County Central 
BOE TRIO ccccscsrccescsnsaiscatsonionencscvetes 


E! Paso and Vic., Texas, Central Labor 
EIN cscncicsacceaqestanccstcnsseantacnesmasbvensssorninnes 
Elyria, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Evansville, Ind., Central Labor Union 


Everett, Wash., Trades Council 


Fairbanks, Alaska, Central Labor 
IEE osscseeesessessssnssnaseinsmnvtiniansesesevensneessenvees 


Fresno, Calif., Federated Trades and 
EN AIONIIIEL «shcsssiniensviscssssernnssacetsase hen 


Galesburg, Ill, Trades and Labor As- 
sembly 





Galveston, Texas, Labor Council............ 


Grand Haven, Mich., Central Labor 
MPTRNIER snnesnaconuerscinsumancapsenongpenetsiscnnsensinassesecs 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Trades and Labor 
ES eee 






Hamilton, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
IRIE snccenccccsnsnissssnaranenivouienennsenninninenneunencte 


Harrisburg, Pa., Central Labor Union 





No. of 
Delegates 
of each 
Delegate 


No. of votes 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Al Vesy, 418 Rowlands Bldg., 12 N. 
8rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Earl Poling, 821 Brown St., Crooksville, 
Ohio. 


Wallace C. Reilly, 1727-29 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


John E. Breidenbach, 202 S. Ludlow 
t., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


John W. Soutter, 1367 East 14th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Frank X. Martel, 82 W. Montcalm, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


Floyd B. Jividen, 419 Grant St., Newell, 
West Virginia. 

Stewart A. Seifert, 1322 Washington St., 
Easton, Pennsylvania, 

Max J. Osslo, 227 “E”’ St., San Diego 1, 
California, 

Howard A. Floyd, 531 Cookane Ave., 
Elgin, Illinois. 


George F. Cushing, 6389 Salem Ave., 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

George F. Webber, 2306 Portland St., El 
Paso, Texas. 


Irvin Higgins, 322 Broad St., Elyria, 
Ohio. 


John Soucie, 216 N. Fulton Ave., Evans- 
ville 10, Indiana. 


Stanley Ronken, Labor Temple, 2810 
Lombard Ave., Everett, Washington. 


Lillie Angerman, P. O. Box 1554, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 


C. H. Cary, 323 Holland Bldg., Fresno, 
California, 


William H. Moon, 1138 N. Seminary St., 
Galesburg, Illinois, 


B. A. Gritta, P. O. Box 3827, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Patk. Harrison, 620 Fulton St., Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 


Edw. Kosten, 1335 Buffalo, N, E., Grand 
Rapids 5, Michigan. 


Mack Holland, 1342 Campbell Ave., 
Hamilton, Ohio, 


Edward H. Miller, 341 Reily St., Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union 
Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 


Huntington, W. Va., Central Labor 
TEPIIONEL, ° assesencesiaapens ncaidtabaadipisic detains 


Joliet, Ill., Will County Central Trades 
and Labor Council... hdimsaiaintdeadins 


Jonesboro, Ark., Central Trades and 
EE = CORUIINEE vecpeccenccevccnecticsercennsesens , 
Joplin, Mo., Central Labor Union 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor 
II ccciiveinipnncteinnse cinsienecetniiphhegneiiabessibananvits 
Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union 


Kelso-Longview and Vic., Wash., Cen- 
tral Labor Union..... 


Kenosha, 
Council 


Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. 
Trades and Labor Assembly................ 
Knoxville, Tenn., Central Labor Union 


Lake County, Ind., Central Labor 
Union saiemsiealsseminets 


La Salle, Ill., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil ; : idaietbisocgtios 


Lexington, Ky., Central Labor Union.. 


Lima, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Logansport, Ind., Trades and Labor 
Assembly ........... adenine 


Long Beach, 


Calif., Central Labor 
Union econ 


Lorain, Ohio, City Federation of Labor 


Los Angeles, 
Council 


Louisville, Ky., Central Labor Union 
Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Lynchburg, Va., Central Labor Union 


McKeesport, Pa., Central Labor Union 


No. of 
Delegates 


Wis., Trades and _ Labor 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Francis M. Curran, 100 St. James Ave., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Joseph G. Quinn, 682 North Ave., Jer- 
sey City 6, N. J. 


W. E. Reed, 1201 Seventh Ave., Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 


S. P. Miller, 68 W. Van Buren St., 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Harold D. Rust, 620 E. 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


Poplar St., 


R. Boyd Prince, 31914 Main St., Joplin, 
Missouri. 


Mrs. Florence W. Bailey, 204 Capital 
Theatre Bldg., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Hugh S. O'Neill, 101 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


E. A. Schlecht, Labor Temple, Longview, 
Washington, 


Emile J. Robillard, 1010 56th St., Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin, 


Elmer Rothring, 559 Reidlin, Covington, 
Kentucky. 


Manly W. Hood, 311 Morgan St., Knox- 


ville, Te nnessee. 


Herman Wietbrock, 503 Sibley, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 


E. Max Wales, 227 5th St., La Salle 2, 
Illinois. 
J. P. Britt, 210 Woodland Ave 


ington, Kentucky. 


Lex- 


John F. Hull, 207% E. 
Lima, Ohio. 


Market St., 
James Bain, 1127 2ist St., Logansport, 
Indiana. 


Jack Arnold, 324 E. Fourth St., Long 
Beach 12, California. 


A. C. Shibley, 112 W. 18th St., Lorain, 
Ohio. 


Wilbur J. Bassett, 536 Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles 13, California. 


Harry F. Petty, 1752 Deer Lane, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Sidney E. LeBow, 18 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Prescott St., 
Mrs. Sallie D. Clinebell, 4400 Hilltop 
Drive, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Henry H. Goffron, 1304 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


Packer St., 
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Madison, Wis., Federation of Labor 1 


Marion and Grant wanes Ind., Cen- 
tral Labor Union.... 


Meadville, Pa., Central Labor Union.... 1 


Memphis, Tenn., Trades and Labor 
_ RR eee CES, 
Middletown, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
NINE sksascepccntchecvsasits seniouanesne ; 1 
Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades 
RII cihsavccpubdiesitinstdiddaimenibonesss inthis » E 


Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 
Minn., Central Labor Union..... 





Mobile, Ala., Central Trades Council 1 


Muncie, Ind., Central Labor Union — 
Muskegon, Mich., Greater Muskegon 
Trades and Labor Council ; abel 


Nashville, Tenn., Trades and Labor 
NED. caseviecnsecetiaceixeieneueszees acilabieadeailaiate: A 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., 
Central Trades and Labor Council 1 


Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council 1 


Newark, Ohio, Trades and Labor As- 


INIT, pcecssssesinndinenssns Shkassesstvaneil : ] 
New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor 

ee ee ee 1 
New Brunswick, N. J., Trades and 


Labor Federation ................ — 


New Haven, Conn., Central Labor 
OS eee 7 1 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council ............ 1 


New Philadelphia, Ohio, Tuscarawas 
County Trades and Labor Assembly 1 


New York, N. Y. Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York 


DTI icsncncnitiicstanicnprnchnsibhociachsanisennenentens 1 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Federation of 
BIN tdctcscasteincnmsncsdaeaieonnsietiseell sad <e 
Oakland, Calif, Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council... io 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly........................:00-++ 1 


of each 
Delegate 


No. of votes 


SIXTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William Newton Nichols, 310 S. Carroll 
St., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Victor Hood, 511 S. Race St., Marion, 
Indiana. 


Lawrence R. Hock, North Main Ext., 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 


Lev. G. Loring, Room 720, Hotel Chisea, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Verna Bradshaw, c/o Gus Miles, Sec’y., 
Trades and Labor Council, P. O. Box 
388, Middletown, Ohio. 


Stanley T. Joers, 1012 N. 8rd St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Harold H. Seavey, 706 First Ave., N., 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


J. Roy Holland, c/o Susie Eddins, P. O 
Box 1178, Mobile, Alabama. 


George McMahan, 308 W. 
st., Muncie, Indiana. 


Washington 


Milton C. Anderson, 1140 Peck., Mus- 
kegon Heights, Michigan. 


David Hanley, 4 Academy Place, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


William C, DeKoning, Labor Lyceum, 
Front St., Uniondale, Hempstead, N.Y. 


John J. Vohden, Jr., 56 19th Ave., 
Newark 3, New Jersey. 


Forest M. Muhleman, 162 N. Cedar St., 
Newark, Ohio. 


S. P. Jason, 129 Union St., 
ford, Massachusetts. 


New Bed- 


John McEntee, 620 Main Ave., Clifton, 
New Jersey. 


George Joseph Ritter, 49 Franklin Road, 
Hamden, Connecticut. 


Robert L. Soule, 4219 Canal St., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Cecil Migoni, Route 3, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 


James C. Quinn, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Harry S. Jordan, 1108 Main St., Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


Charles A. Omstead, 2111 Webster St., 
Oakland, California. 


~- Wood, P. O. Box 562, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
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Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union l 
Orange County, Calif., Central Labor 

Council 1 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Central Trades 

IE TEI CGR cccssencvccrecectsecncecrsserciees: 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash., Central La- 

bor Union . ‘ ce 1 
Passaic County,-N. J., Central Labor 

Union oa peasant ‘ 1 


Pendleton, Ore., Central Labor Union |! 


Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor Assembly 1 


Perth Amboy, N. J. Central Labor 
Union ania 5 3 1 


Petersburg and Hopewell, Va., Central 
Labor Union . 1 
Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 1 


Polk County, Fla., Central Labor 


Union 1 
Portland and Vie., Oregon, Central 
Labor Council 1 
Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor 
Union ‘ 1 
Providence, R. I., Central Federated 
Union ane sacakatnati = 1 
Reading, Pa., Federated Trades. Coun- 
cil ° 1 
Richland County, Ohio, Federation of 
MIO estsneececccesesen ‘ ~ 1 
Richmond, Ind., Central Trades Coun- 
cil — 1 
tichmond, Va., Central Trades and 
Labor Council 2 1 
Rochester, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council 1 


Saginaw, Mich., Federation of Labor 1 


St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council 1 


St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor 
MR ape scceasiatpastenttan i enieitcesscnepnaniiialdbcenteaticeadl = 


St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor 


AID cnnipeenenstinirsiinndinnvinmeanniings 1 
Salinas, Calif., Monterey County Cen- 
tral Labor Union........ ssenpabeonbicsis — 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Albert M. Witzling, Labor Temple, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


Katherine Arnold, 324 E. Fourth St., 
Long Beach, California. 

Charles D. Uhl, 715 Ann St., Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. 

Harold Ed. Clary, 1926 Lehnard Road, 
Kennewick, Washington, 


Sal Maso, 45 E. 21st St., Paterson, N. J. 


Gertrude Sweet, 2841 S. W. Hume Court, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Anna C. Rimington, 400 N. Jefferson 
St., Peoria, Illinois. 


Olga Moranski, 158 Chauncey St., Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

Ss. W. Cole, 235 S. Crater Road, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 

Harry Taggart, 2331 N. Park Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


F. T. Riley, 180 Mills Ave., Bartow, Fla. 
Gust Anderson, Labor Temple, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Will E. Furber, 1033 Maplewood Ave., 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Frances E. Doherty, 1 Adele Ave., Rum- 
ford, Rhode Island. 


George M. Rhodes, 505 Brighton Ave., 
Pennside, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Floyd M. Myers, 67 Mendota St., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


William J. Kyle, 714% S. 9th St., Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


Jas. P. Maynes, 3716 Benton Ave., 
Richmond 22, Virginia. 


John Downs, 81 East Ave 
4, New York, 


°» Rochester 


Edwin Kreuger, 2290 N. Ames St., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
Warren S. Welsh, Room 9, Labor Tem- 


, 


ple, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Louis J. Renschen, 1141 N. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 6, Missouri. 


Frank J. Thill, Labor Temple, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


William G. Kenyon, 305 Lang §&t., 
Salinas, California. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Salisbury, Md., Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
Central Labor Union...u................:.ssese 


San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades and 
Labor Council vastus 
Labor Council 


San Mateo, Calif., Central Labor Coun- 
EL senererntadaianhigsiataitiisstintbhiacstdlindsits 


San Francisco, Calif., 


Savannah, Ga., 


Trades and 
Assembly .... aitiensnnsiannini 


Labor 









Schenectady, 


Federation of 





Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union 


Seattle and Vic., Wash., Central Labor 
Co eee on 






Sioux Falls, § and Labor 


Assembly 






D., Trades 





Somerville, Mass., Central-Labor Union 


South Chicago, IIl. 
Assembly ............. 


Trades and Labor 






Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor.... 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union.. 


Springfield, xual Trades and Labor 


Assembly . 


Syracuse, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor ‘Assembly ssvieninnalaedilaananionetitinedenes 


Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor 
PIO » cesmicitceipanesidlscanituisnsndiinbacepmsimsentes 
Toledo, Ohio, Central Labor Union........ 
Trenton, N. J., Central Labor Union 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Central Labor Union 


bed =m N. Y., Trades and Labor Assem- 
II sas jischcaiocstah para sal eeseihovalinine tedainnasanieauminenanste 


Washington, D. C., 
MIND . sicichidsiss sath taicastieseaeipbeabeppesincehideaeanevecicenest 


Waukegan, IIl., Lake County Central 


Trades and Labor Council.................... 
Woonsocket, R. I., Central Labor 
MENDE sdaidaasdhibesbdiicicnekatassnstecentibremnsigtaneretioipihs 


Zanesville, Ohio, Central Labor Council 


No. of 
Delegates 


No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DBLEGATES 


Jack Birl, Oak Orchard, Millsboro, Del. 


John W. Quimby, Room 214, Crystal 
Palace Bldg., San Diego, California. 


George Kelly, 3705 25th St., 
cisco 10, California. 


San Fran- 


James Symes, 300 7th Ave., San Mateo, 
California. 


W. M. Tanner, P. O. Box 1336, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 


Herbert M. Merrill, 228 Liberty St., 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

John F. Holloran, 932 S. Webster 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Claude O’Reilly, 7912 
Seattle, Washington. 


Francis K. McDonald, 409 N. Jessica 
Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


John J. DelMonte, 678 Boyleston St., 
Newton, Massachusetts. 


Frank E. Doyle, 73825 Coles Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Ave... 


Fremont Ave., 


Sam N. Bonansinga, 1611 South Glen- 
wood, Springfield, [llinois. 


T. J. Musgrave, 328% South Ave... 
(Hawver Bldg.), Springfield, Mo. 


Joseph P. Mullahy, 100 S. Freeman St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Nicholas Ferrante, 309 S. 
Syracuse 2, New York. 


O. B. Soucie, 210 Odd Fellows Bldg... 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 


Otto W. Brach, 912 Adams St., 
Ohio. 


Joseph G. Landgraf, 309 Chestnut Ave., 
Trenton 9, New Jersey. 


Elliott Estes, Box $18, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Franklin St., 


Toledo, 


Miguel Garriga, 719 Humbert Ave., 


Utica, New York. 


Frank J. Coleman, 414 Washington 
Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington 4, 
D 


Percy G. Snow, 730 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Libertyville, [linois. 


Paul J. Cabana, 808 Burnside Ave., 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
Herman McGee, 520 Pine St., Zanesville, 


Ohio. 
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“3 | 38a) 
a 


Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper 


Representatives’ Union No. 20711, 
is MAMET Beeb cehenenicicecsiondiintossapenisttientclactan * 
Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper 
Representatives’ Union No. 22519, 
TUINDE ETI  sscougudcncshannccsecaanacinbecvciasmetoe 
Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256, 
PRs Die. Bik echstecaticitcnttaneastincnennatn i 
Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ 


Union, United, No. 19388, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ 
Union No. 20168, Glendale, L. L., 
TaPiE sha. KcestsesssAdsinitintsannsennbigatetceitinssoat : 

Aluminum and Tin Foil 


Workers’ 
Union No. 20440, Richmond, Va....... 


Architectural Metal Workers’ Union 
No. 18267, Cleveland, Ohio................-. ; 


Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Workers’ 
Union No. 20572, Toledo, Ohio........ 


Union No. 16303, New 


Brushmakers’ 
York, N 


Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


22116, 


Union No. 


Cosmetic Workers’ 
St. Paul, Minn. .... 





Dairy Products Employes Union No. 
Bs, OM Ble. We dectatieitsarsscessiscen: 
Editorial Association No. 
ton, Ohio .......... 





Embalmers’ Union, Professional, No. 
9049, San Francisco, Calif............... 
Enamel Workers’ Union No, 22614, 
A | een 
Federal Labor Union No. 17983, San 
Pe FEUD TO irnctnticstenicn 
Federal Labor Union No. 18456, Ken 
1 EL. <écmekgttvonaplidindbimneseniebseniie an 
Federal Labor Union No. 18558, La- 
EEL, = WPT, | ccscacksiouctesdsseiasdagecieniosencest 


Federal Labor Union No. 18907, Cleve- 
SEN SIND . Sebeaaihidchididinncehdaiadinindnsalbcdsbmonionnisi 
Federal 
waukee, 


Labor Union No. 
Wis. 


19806, Mil- 


1 


1] 


5 


49 


Maury E. Rubin, irand Blvd., 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 


1023 N. 


Stanton Dann, P. O. Box 949, Mobile 5, 
Alabama. 


Eddie R. Stahl, 804 Washington Bldg., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Matthew W. Davis, 1310 Washington 


Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Joseph Loughnane, 78-30 62nd St., Glen- 
Se ee 


dale, L. I., N. 


Patrick J. Reilly, 1114 Porter St., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


John Clark, 4370 W. 60th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Francis B. Hurd, 3853 Homewood Ave., 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Anthony A. Varrone, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Domenic Capitolo, 1239 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Ray F. Wentz, 418 Auditorium St., St. 


Paul, Minnesota. 


Stephen Wilson, 40 Newark St., Ho- 


boken, New Jersey. 


C. F. Hackman, P. 
Ohio. 


O. Box 23, Dayton, 


Wm. J. Williams, 258 Parker Ave., San 


Francisco, California. 


Charles Mills, 10 Ash Ave., Moundsville, 
West Virginia. 

Berta Nogueras Rivera, 173 Taft St., 

Santurce, Puerto Rico, 


Gregory Wallig, 6230 33rd Ave., Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin. 

Earle Mahnke, 1820 Green Bay St., 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

Esther Schueller, 3496 W. 120th St., 


Cleveland 11, Ohio, 


Clarence Seefeld, 3956 N. 28th St., Mil- 
waukee 10, Wisconsin, 
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Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jer- 
sey City and Vic., N. J. . « 
Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Bar- 
berton, Ohio ; 1 


Federal Labor Union No, 20518, New 
Richmond, Wis. ; 1 


Federal Labor Union No, 20839, Con- 


nersville, Ind. 1 
Federal Labor Union No, 20897, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. a 1 
Federal Labor Union No, 21164, Cop- 
perhill, Tenn. ; ‘ 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knox- 
ville, Tenn, ‘ 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 21755, Duck- 
town, Tenn. 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New 
Orleans, La, cant 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 22590, Ken- 
dallville, Ind. .... dedeankdanesite 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 22631, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ivetriietsebaeuue 72a 
Federal Labor Union No. 23010, Lud- 
ington, Mich. ; Spi 1 
Federal Labor Union No, 23422, La- 
| ae ee ‘ Se 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 23823, New- 
ark, Ohio .... siseceaes ‘ os 1 
Federal Labor Union No, 23843, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn.. — 
Federal Labor Union No, 23983, Syra- 
CON Te. Ty. ncn paises ‘ 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 24011, Little 
Rock, Ark, iccnesbesihtaieedelndilaataatl 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 24044, De- 
troit, Mich. .... eta i ala ccd 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 243815, Can- 
BU, GID: cccccscersnsissces iad este 1 
Federal Labor Union No. 24321, Peru, 
ee re fstsivenitiieliea . 1 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers’ Union 
No. 238455, Valley City, N. Dak. 1 
Flour Mill Workers’ Union No. 21896, 
Detroit, Mich. ........... #3 . 1 





of eac 
Delegate 


30 


38 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


George J. Kane, 777 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


Paul E. George, 482 E. Houston St., 
Barberton, Ohio. 


George Zipoy, 501 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Room 9, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Nelson E. Best, 43014 Central Ave., 
Connersville, Indiana. 


Wellington Knights, 1719 Wood S&t., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


James Willis, Copperhill, Tennessee. 

William S. Oakes, Route No. 1, Carry- 
ton, Tennessee. 

Walter Hensley, Ducktown, Tennessee. 

Claude P. Babin, 4421 Iberville St., New 
Orleans 19, Louisiana. 


Carl E. Thompson, R. No. 1, Kendall- 
ville, Indiana. 


John E. Cudahy,, 2118 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Wesley Osborn, 222 E. Melendy St., 
Ludington, Michigan. 


Daniel C. Cooper, R. R. No. 3, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 


Darrell Johnson, R. D. No. 8, Newark, 
Ohio. 


Loren E. Groner, Labor Temple, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Frank Cloonan, 309 S. Franklin St., 
Syracuse, New York. 


Ruth Mathews, 722 Marshall St., Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 


Marion Macioce, 82 W. Montcalm. St., 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Walter C, Summers, 403 N. 
Plate St., Louisville, Ohio. 


Nickel 
Lee Roy Howard, 611 Washington St., 
Logansport, Indiana. 


Peter Rybka, c/o Mr. Erteit, 340 Elm- 
wood, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Frank J. Ion, 18900 Seymour, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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No. of votes 
of each 
Delegate 


Fur Workers’ Union No, 21479 (2 

votes); Fur Workers No. 21480, (2 

votes); Fur Workers Union No. 

21481 (1 vote), Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada .... seebaaeas 4 5 Max Gross, 550 Bathurst St., Toronto, 
| Ontario, Canada. 


Gas Workers’ Union No. 18007, Chi- 
cago, Ill. oe l | 20 James E. Fitzpatrick, 205 W. Wacker 
| Drive, Chicago, Illinois.” 
Grain and Mill Workers’ Union, United, 
No. 19634, Cincinnati, Ohio l 1 Cecil Hoard, 12 Linwood Ave., Erlanger, 
Kentucky. 
Insurance Agents, American Federa- 
tion of Industrial and Ordinary, No. 
20817, Chicago, Ill. 2 1 | 1 -Peter J. Bockstahler, 6949 S. Carpenter 
| St., Chieago 21, Illinois. 





Insurance Agents, American Federa- 
tion of Industrial and Ordinary, No. 
22264, Detroit, Mich...... : 1 1 Rene J. DeLorme, 2416 Guardian Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Navy Yard Ordnancemen’s Union No. 
16000, Washington, D. C. 1 1 William Clark, 2804 Knox Terrace, S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, Seattle, 
Washington ..... 1 1 Frank Turco, Third and Pike, Seattle 1, 
Washington, 
Oystermen’s Union, United No. 19600, 
Bivalve,, N. J. - : 1 7 Elmer Hewitt, 4 S. Pearl St., Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 


Packers and Preserve Workers’ Union 
No, 20989, San Francisco, Calif. 1 2 Lawrence T. Bregante, 31 Jansen St., 
San Francisco, California. 


Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22287, 
Chicago, Ill. . s » 2 4 James E. Murphy, 513 W. 77th St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway No. 22411, 
Greater New York, N. Y. 1 3 William J. Ryan, 218 Mellon Place, 
| Elizabeth 3, New Jersey. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22433, 
Detroit, Mich. ..... aes contd 1 1 Theodore J. Renaud, 731 Beard Ave., 
Detroit 9, Michigan. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22441, 
Toledo, Ohio . pany oe 1 John J. MHornack, 368 Chapin St., 
Toledo 9, Ohio. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22586, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 1 1 Joseph W. Heideman, Box 476, R. R. 3, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22600, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 1 1 Brice L. Woody, 1402 E. 25th St., Oak- 
land, California. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22826, 
St. Louis, Mo. = 1 1 James E. Merz, 1326 January Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Missouri. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22886, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 1 1 D. C. Cook, 9216 S. Loomis St., Chicago 
20, Illinois. 


Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 23174, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 1 1 Joe C. Reber, 787 Edgehill Road, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 23767, 
Troy, N. Y. ‘ 1 1 Louis E. Kellogg, 198144 Mohawk St., 


Cohoes, New York. 
Quarry Workers’ Union No. 21993, 
Alpena, Mich. .... cuiabomniaenbenses “a oe 


2 Walter G. Robinson, 201 Clark St., 
Alpena, Michigan, 
Refinery Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
No. 23927, Lima, Ohio 1 1 John Wauben, Box 761, Lima, Ohio. 





DELEGATES TO THE 


xueviii 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 


Delegates 


Rubber Workers’ 
Wabash, Ind. ........ 


Rubber Workers’ Union No. 24043, 
II,” TINIE. dnncnessicintinnanssscssedinkconton 


Saw, File and Steel Products Workers’ 
4 





Union, United, No. 22 Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ee eopiutak 
Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 


23181, New York, N, Y..... 


Shorthand Reporters, Illinois Federa- 
tion of, No. 20145, Chicago, Ill. . 


Smelter Workers’ Union No. 21538, 
Blackwell, Okla. ............ ainsaisseialnind 


Stamping and Enameling Workers’ 
Union No, 20265, Sebring, Ohio.......... 
Federal 


Telegraph Employes’ Labor 


Union (Southern Div.), No. 22671, 
PI, Ta. nersnccptcitascestcctnnie pcianuneketonen 
Telegraph Workers’ Federal Labor 


Union (Gulf Div.), No. 22679, Dallas, 
IIS. . -ccciensspibbscctpiistnesenstitiantiininienbenunditenes 
Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union 

No. 18205, Greater New York, N. Y. 


Theatrical Agents and Managers, 
Association of, No. 18032, New 
New York 





Waste Material Handlers’ Union, No. 
IID = GiickisiianianinnchneaitiSarbitbriacpachintieladeatiduanialiie 
Watchmen’s Union No. 13130, Cin- 
NG SOUT ceanicecienseuskciuicentelesctncssntcosbieticets 
Watch Workers’ Union No. 24369, 
SS a 





SIXTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 


1 


1 


1 


No. of votes 


of each 
Delegate 


nw 


36 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Joseph Stewart, 213 Euclid Ave., Wa- 


bash, Indiana. 


Don Felker, 1600 North St., Logansport, 
Indiana. 


Alfred H. Fairman, 7209 Glenlock St., 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

William Wolpert, 175 E. Broadway, New 

York, N. Y. 


Abe Levin, Room 1320, 160 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


O. C. Campbell, 222 W. Kansas Ave., 
Blackwell, Oklahoma. 
Dale Beckett, 540 New York Ave., 


Sebring, Ohio. 


John C, Hemby, 627 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Simon P. Oster, 1031 North Winnetka, 


Dallas, Texas. 
New 


Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, 


York, N. Y 
Milton Weintraub, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Paul J. Dorfman, $159 W. 
Road, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Roosevelt 


Thos. Hillgrove, 3623 W. Liberty St., 
Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 

James Galullo, 293 Congress Ave., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION erie 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





n 
t v 4 
ss oss | 
ORGANIZATIONS 3 Fa | he 32 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
Zo | ose 
a 5°R 
Zz 
British Trades Union Congress 2 1 H. L. Bullock, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 
1 W. Hutchinson, 110 Peckham Road, 
London, S. E. 15, England. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 1 1 Hugh J. Sedgwick, 325 James Street, 
South, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Number | Number Number 
of Name of | of 
Unions | Delegates Votes 
96 National and International Unions 875 | 68,715 
4 Departments . sae : ‘ 4 4 
38 | State Branches ....... ‘ suioiceseenebaniiied cian star Rbaaiiide 38 38 
| 
140 | Central Labor Unions.............. ei ; os 140 140 
79 Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 77 560 
2 | Fraternal Organizations ........ 4 . 3 | 3 
359 637 69,460 





Delegates from the American Fede sration of Labor to the Inter national ‘Federation of Trade 


DELEGATES 


1909 Samuel Gompers. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 


1909 : 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1894 


1895 - 


1896 


1897 < 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903 


1904 . 


1905 


1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 


{ Samuel Gemoer Se 
P. J. McGuire. 

J J. W. Sullivan. 

| Adolph Strasser. 
§ Martin Fox. 

| Geo. E. McNeill. 
§ James Duncan. 

( Harry Lloyd. 

§ James O'Connell. 
| Thomas F, Tracy. 
j§ J. M. Hunter. 

| Sidney J. Kent, 

§ Daniel J. Keefe. 

| Eugene F. 
J Patrick Dolan. 

| Henry Blackmore. 
§ Max S. Hayes, 

| Martin Lawlor. 

{ W. D. Ryan. 

1D. D. Driscoll. 

§ John A. Moffitt. 

| James Wood. 

§ Frank K. Foster. 

| James Wilson. 

{ John T. Dempsey. 

| W. E. Klapsetzky. 

§ Andrew Furuseth. 

| James J. Creamer. 

{ John P,. Frey. 

.B. A. Larger. 

{ W. B. Wilson. 

| T. V. O’Connor, 

{§ Wm. B. Macfarlane. 
| Daniel J. Tobin. 

J George L. Berry. 

) John H. Walker. 


{ John Burns. 

| David Holmes. 
{ Edward Cowey. 
| James Mawdsley. 
{ Sam Woods. 

(| John Mallinson. 
§ Edward Harford. 
iJ. Havelock Wilson. 
{ William Inskip. 

| William Thorne. 

§ James Haslam. 

| Alexander Wilkie. 
{ John Weir. 

) Pete Curran. 

j Frank Chandler. 

| Ben Tillett. 

{ M. Arrandale. 

| E. Edwards. 

§ William Mullin. 

| James O'Grady. 

{ William Abraham. 
| James Gignall. 

{ William Mosses. 

| David Gilmour. 

{ Allen Gee. 

lJ. N. Bell. 

J David J. 
| John Hodge. 

{ John Wadsworth. 
1H. Skinner, 

{ A. H. Gill. 

J. R. Clynes. 


O’Rourke. 


Shackleton. 


1911 James Duncan. 
1913 George W. 


To British 


1913 
1914 
41915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 


From British 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
**1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 


Perkins, 


Trades Union Congress 


{ Charles L. Baine, 

| Louis Kemper. 

§ W. D. Mahon. 

| Matthew Woll. 

{ W. D. Mahon. 

| Matthew Woll. 

\ W. D. Mahon. 
Matthew Woll, 
John Golden, 
James Lord. 

J. A. Franklin. 
Wm. J. Bowen. 
*Wm. L. Hutchescn. 
John J. Hynes. 
Timothy Healy. 


Mrs. Sarah Conboy. 

Wm. J. Spencer. 

James J. Forrester. 
Benjamin Schlesinger. * 


Peter Shaughnessy. 
Anthony J. Chlopek. 
Peter J. Brady. 
Edward J. Gainor. 
A. Adamski. 
Edw. J, Evans, 
+Frank Farrington. 
Wm. L. Hutcheson. 
John Coefield. 
Michael Casey. 
Michael F. Greene, 
William B. Fitzgerald. 
William J. Rooney, 
William P. Clarke. 

{ John J. Manning. 

| Thomas E. Maloy. 


\ 
l 
) 
\ 
( 
) 
l 
\ 
t 
j 
) E. J. MeGivern. 
\ 
| 
j 
\ 
j 
( 
\ 
j 
\ 
l 


Trades Union Congress 


{ W. Brace. 

| Ben Turner, 

{ G. H. Roberts, 
J. Crinion. 

J. A. Seddon, 
R. Smillie. 

I. H. Gwynne, 
T. Greenall, 


\) C. G. Ammon, 

| E. Bevin. 

) H. Gosling. 

| W. Whitefield. 

{ John Hill. 

| Arthur Hayday. 
\ F. Hall. 

) Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
{ S. Finney. 

) Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
{ J. W. Ogden. 
J. Jones. 

\ J. H. Thomas 

| James Walker, 

{ E. L. Poulton. 
LH. Smith. 

\ B. Walker. 

) C. Robinson. 
§C. T. Cramp. 

) A. B. Swales. 

{ Ben Smith. 

LA. A. Purcell. 


R. 


*1915 ) 
1917 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


*1940 


**1941 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 


1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 





AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Unions 


{ Joseph P. Ryan. 

( Joseph V. Moreschi. 
§ Joseph A. Franklin. 

| E. E. Milliman 

§ Thomas E, Burke. 

| Christian M. Madsen. 
§ Michael J. Colleran, 

| Edward Flore. 

{ Henry F. Schmal. 

) Dennis Lane. 

j William J. McSorley. 
| Edward Canavan. 

{ William C. Birthright. 
| John B. Haggerty. 

{ P. J. Morrin. 

) Daniel J. Tobin. 

{ Felix H. Knight. 

| James Maloney. 


{ Daniel J. Tobin. 

l 

\ Isidore Nagler. 

) Harold D. Ulrich. 

§ Hugo Ernst. 

1 Holt Ross. 

{ W. C. Doherty. 

|) George Meany. 

§ Ed, J. Brown. 

1) Thos. Kennedy. 

{ George Richardson. 
1 Arnold S. Zander. 

§ Edward J. Volz. 

| Patrick E. Gorman. 


{ J. Bromley. } 
1G. Hicks. | 
{ Arthur Pugh, 

1) W. Sherwood. 

§ John Marchbank. 

| E. Edwards. 

{ J. T. Brownlie. 

UJ. Bell. 

J A. A. Findlay. 

| A. Shaw. 

{ F. Wolstencroft. 

] ‘ , Beard. 

{ W. Holmes. 

ic ‘her les Duke. 

{ James Rowan. 

VJ. A. Hall. 

§ A. G. Walkden. 

| John Stokes. 

{ Andrew Conley. 

) a w Naesmith. 
{ William Kean. 

| George Gibson. 

\ William R. Townley. 
) John C, Little. 

{ Joseph Jones, 

) J. W. Stephenson. 

{| Herbert Henry Elvin, 
| +John Brown. 

{ Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
Citrine. 

{| George W. Thomson. 


| Edward Hough. 





DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





From British Trades Union Congress (Continued) 


1942 { Jack Tanner. 
“** ) Arthur Bryn Roberts. 
{ Harry N. Harrison. 


1943 ) W. Bayliss, 


§ John Brown 


1944 | Arthur Horner. 


*1945 


1948 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 Thomas I. Kidd, 
1899 James H. Sullivan. 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 

1901 John R. O’Brien. 
1902 D.D. Driscoll. 

1903 John Coleman. 
1904 John H. Richards. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 

1909 Jerome Jones. 

1910 John J. Manning. 
1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 
1912 John T. Smith. 
1918 Wm. J. McSorley. 
1914 M. M. Donoghue. 


1915 H. J. Conway. 

1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 
1917 Emanuel Koveleski. 
1918 Stuart H. Hayward. 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1919 Sam Griggs. 1936 
1920 W. G. Shea. 1937 
1921 John O’Hara. 1938 


1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 1939 
1923 Walter N. Reddick. 1940 
1924 Walter W. Britton. 1941 
1925 James Duncan. 1942 
1926 James B. Connors. 1943 








1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 1944 
1928 Joseph W. Morton. *1945 
1929 John D. Haggerty. 1946 
1930 Adolph Kummer. 1947 


1931 Charles J. Case. 1948 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 David A. Carey. 
1899 David A. Carey. 
1900 David A. Carey. 
1901 P. M. Draper. 
1902 John H. Kennedy. 
1903 James Simpson. 
1904 John A, Flett. 
1905 William V. Todd. 
1906 Samuel L. Landers. 
1907 W. R. Trotter. 
1908 P. M. Draper. 
1909 F. Bancroft. 

1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 
1911 Wm. Glockling. 
1912 John W. Bruce. 
1913 Gus Francq. 

1914 R. A. Rigg. 


1915 Fred Bancroft. 
1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 


1932 
1933 


1917 Wm. Lodge. 1934 
1918 Thos. Moore. 1935 
1919 J. M. Walsh. 1936 


1920 J. A. McClellan. 1937 
1921 M. U. F. Bush. 1933 
1922 Ernest Robinson. 1939 
1923 James A. Sullivan. 1940 
1924 John Colbert. 1941 


1925 Donald Dear. 1942 
1926 Richard Lynch. 1943 
1927 Alfred Farmilo. 1944 
1928 Wm. Varley. *1945 
1929 James A. Whitebone. 1946 


1930 William E. Stephenson. 
1931 Colin McDonald. 


1947 
1948 


From German Federation of Labor 


1924 Peter Grassman. 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


{ Jose W. Kelly. 


1924 1) Roberto Haberman. 


* No convention. 


{ Canuto A. Vargas. 


1925 | Roberto Haberman. 


{ Luis N. Morones. 


1941 ) Roberto Haberman. 





* No delegates. 





1946 


1926 + Jose F. 


{ Tom O’Brien 
) Sam Watson. 


1947 { Arthur Deakin. 


) Robert Openshaw. 
{ H. L. Bullock. 
| W. Hutchinson. 


Frank B. Powers. 
James C. Quinn. 
Joseph P. McCurdy 
James Maloney. 
M. J. Gillooly. 

R. A. Henning. 
Joseph J. Kehoe. 
E. L. Wheatley. 
Claude O'Reilly. 
Harry Stevenson. 
Thomas J. Lyons. 
Arnold S. Zander. 
Anthony Valente. 


Matthew Woll. 
Leo George. 
Richard Walsh. 


W. V. Turnbull. 
Fred J. White. 
William Dunn. 

J. A. P. Haydon, M. C 
George R. Brunet. 
Rod Plant. 

W. G. Russell. 

D. W. Kennedy. 
E. A. Jamieson. 
H. C. Simpson. 
Donovan Swailes. 
Joseph Matte. 
A.R. Johnstone. 


Percy Bengough. 
Robert H. Brown. 
Hugh J. Sedgwick. 


{ Ricardo Trevino. 
Guiterrez. 
| Salustrio Hernandez. 


* Did not attend. 













Year 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 





| St. 


| Pittsburgh, 


| Louisville, 


| Scranton, 


| Baltimore, 


| El 
| Atlantie City, 





| Cincinnati, 


Conventions 


of the 






American Federation of Labor 


City and State 
Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N., Y. 
Chicago, Til. alebeaidada 
Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Louis, Mo. .... 
Boston, Mass. .......... 
Detroit, Mich. .... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Iil. ............ 
Denver, Colo. ihe 
New York, N. Y..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo........ 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 
eee 
BK dettovease 
New Orleans, 
Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
Toronto, Ontario, ‘Canada . 
St. Louis, Mo. site 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Rochester, N. Y. . 
Seattle, Wash. ... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, 
Md. ... 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. . 
Atlantic City, N. 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Denver, Colo. ....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Paso, Texas.. 


N. . 





























































Canada 

















Detroit Mich. .... 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada . 
Boston, Mass. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, 
Atlantic City, 
Tampa, Fila. 
Denver, Colo, 
Houston, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada.. 
Boston, Mass. ............--..+- 
New Orleans, La. . 
Convention canceled because of wartime condition 
Chicago, IIl. ....... i 

San Francisco, “Calif. 
Ohio 



























Calif. ...... 
Me al: 












































| November 


...| October 


Date 


December 15-18 
November 21-24 


i August 21-24 
...| October 7-10 
| December 


8-11 


December 8-12 


| December 13-17 


December 11-15 
December 10-14 
December 8-13 
December 14-19 
December 12-17 
December 11-19 
December 10-18 
December 9-17 
December 14-21 
December 13-21 
December 12-20 
December 11-20 
December 6-15 
December 5-14 
November 13-22 
November 9-23 
November 14-26 
November 13-25 
November 12-24 
November 11-23 
9-21 
November 8-20 
November 14-26 
November 13-25 


.| November 11-23 


November 10-22 


| November 9-21 
| November 8-22 


November 13-25 
November 12-24 
June 10-20 
June 9-23 
June 7-19 
June 138-25 


| June 12-24 
| October 1-12 


November 17-25 
October 5-16 
October 4-14 
October 3-14 
November 19-28 
October 7-18 
October 6-17 
October 5-15 
Nov. 21-Dec. 2 
October 2-13 
1-12 


October 7-19 


| November 16-27 


October 4-15 
October 3-13 
October 2-13 
November 18-29 
October 6-16 
October 5-14 
October 4-14 


November 20-30 


October 17-17 
October 6-16 
November 15-22 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1949 





PREAMBLE 


WueEnrEAS, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, 
a struggle between the capitalist and the la- 
borer, which grows in intensity from year 
to year, and will work disastrous results to 
the toiling millions if they are not combined 
for mutual protection and benefit. 


It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in convention assembled, to adopt such meas- 
ures and disseminate such principles among 
the mechanics and laborers of our country as 
will permanently unite them to secure the 
recognition of rights to which they are justly 
entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough Federation, em- 
bracing every Trade and Labor Organization 
in America, organized under the Trade Union 
system. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.—NAME 


This Association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, and _ shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—OsJects 


SEcTION 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation of 
local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through the 
organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further com- 
bination of such bodies into State, Terri- 
torial, or Provincial organizations to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working 
masses, 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade and the promotion and advancement of 
such bodies. 


Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which De- 
partments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all 
National and International Trade Unions, 
to aid and assist each other; to aid and en- 
courage the sale of union label goods, and to 
secure legislation in the interest of the work- 
ing people, and inftuence public opinion, by 


peaceful and legal methods, in favor of 
organized labor. 


Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor 
press of America. 


ARTICLE III.—-ConveNTION 


SEcTION 1. The convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
first Monday in October, at such place as the 
delegates have selected at the preceding con- 
vention, except during the years when a 
presidential election occurs, when the conven- 
tion in those years shall be held, beginning 
the third Monday of November. If the proper 
convention arrangements or reasonable hotel 
accommodations can not be secured in that 
city, the Executive Council may change the 
place of meeting. 


Sec. 2 A. Special conventions may be 
called by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council, or on re- 
quest of National and International Unions 
representing a majority of the total member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, as 
evidenced by the records of the Secretary- 
Treasurer to the last regular convention. 


B. Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of par- 
ticular subject or subjects to be considered, 
has been given to all affiliated organizations. 


C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 


D. Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regu- 
lar conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the same 
procedure applicable to regular conventions ; 
however, such special conventions shall be 
limited solely to the subject or subjects specifi- 
cally and definitely indicated in the call for 
such special convention. 


Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call 
the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 


Sec. 4. The following committees, con- 
sisting of 15 members each, shall be appointed 
by the President: First, Rules and Order of 
Business; second, Report of Executive Coun- 
cil; third, Resolutions; fourth, Laws; fifth, 
Organization ; sixth, Labels; seventh, Adjust- 
ment; eighth, Local and Federated Bodies; 
ninth, Education; tenth, State Organization ; 
eleventh, Industrial Relations; twelfth, Build- 
ing Trades (to which shall be referred all 





Lee 


grievances and other matters pertaining ex- 
clusively to the building trades) ; thirteenth, 
Legislation. 


Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least 10 days previous 
to the holding of the annual convention, to 
appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tive delegations-elect, who shall compose an 
Auditing Committee. The committee _ shall 
meet at such place as the President of the 
American Federation of Labor may direct, and 
at such time prior to the convention as the 
President may determine is necessary for the 
proper performance of their duty; and they 
shall audit the accounts of the Federation for 
the preceding 12 months, and report upon 
credentials immediately upon the opening of 
the convention. The expense of said committee 
shail be paid out of the funds of the Federa- 
tion. 





Sec. 6.—!' All resolutions, petitions, memori- 
als and/or appeals to be considered by any 
subsequent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the 
opening of the convention ; except in instances 
where such resolutions, petitions, memorials, 
appeals, ete., have been acted upon and 
approved at a regular convention of a Na- 
tional or International Union or State Federa- 
tion of Labor, held during this 30-day period, 
in which event such proposals shall be re- 
ceived up to five days prior to the convening 
date of the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 





* All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 
appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the con- 
vention shall be referred to the Executive 
Council and the Executive Council shall refer 
all such proposal .or proposals to the con- 
vention with the understanding that accept- 
ance of such proposal or proposals is de- 
pendent upon the unanimous consent of the 
convention, 


3 Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor of the 
disposition made of such proposal or pro- 
posals. 


4 Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tiohs of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state federa- 
tion of labor involved. 


In the case of city central labor unions any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must 
have first received the approval of such. cen- 
tral labor union at a regularly constituted 
meeting of such organization. 


5 All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 


expiration of the time for introduction herein- 
before indicated, be grouped as to nature of 
contents, character of subjects embraced, and 
committees to which they are to be referred, 
and all such proposals in such allocated form 
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shall be prepared for distribution at the open- 
ing session of the convention. 


6 The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expe- 
diency to appoint the contemplated chairman 
and secretary of the Committee on Resolutions 
and/or of any other committee to be appointed 
and as the number and character of proposals 
may indicate, and to require such chairman 
and secretary to meet either at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
or at the convention city previous to the 
opening of the convention, to consider pro- 
posals to be referred to such committee or 
committees. and in order to enable them to 
more speedily and effectually report thereon 
to the convention itself. 


Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 


Sec. 8. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted to 
address the convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
convention. 


Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republician, Socialistic, Popu- 
listic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have 
no place in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of 
the convention. 


Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 


Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Council, nor 
shall any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not previously held a 
conference and attempted to adjust the same 
themselves. 


ARTICLE IV.—REPRESENTATION 

Section 1. The basis of representation in 
the convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, for less than 4,000 
members, one delegate; 4,000 or more, two 
delegates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 
16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or 
more, five delegates; and so on, From Cen- 
tral Bodies, State Federations, National De- 
partments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located jin one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona _ fide 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other Trade Unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from Federal 
Labor Unions. Only those persons whose 
Local Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies, 
or with State Branches and who are delegates 
to said Central Bodies or State Branches shall 
be eligible to represent City Central Bodies 
or State Branches in the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the names of such delegates shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of this 
body immediately after their election. 


Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by divi- 
sion or a show of hands, but if a call of the 
roll is demanded by one-tenth of the dele- 
gates present, each delegate shall cast one 
vote for every 100 members or major fraction 
thereof which he represents, provided that 
the delegate’s union has been affiliated with 
the Federation for the full fiscal year preced- 
ing the convention. When affiliated for a 
period of less than one year, each delegate 
shall cast one-twelfth of one vote for each 
100 members or major fraction thereof which 
he represents for each month for which per 
eapita tax has been paid upon the members 
of his union. No City or State Federation 
shall be allowed more than one vote. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for the use of the convention printed 
poll lists, containing the number of votes 
the delegates from National and International 
Unions are entitled to, based upon the average 
membership during the year, from _ reports 
made to the office of the Federation not later 
than August 31, preceding the annual con- 
vention. 


Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded or has been suspended, or expelled 
by the American Federation of Labor, or by 
any National or International organization 
connected with the Federation shall, while 
under such penalty, be allowed representation 
or recognition in this Federation, or in any 
Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under penalty of the suspension 
of the body violating this section. No organi- 
zation officered or controlled by Communists, 
or any person espousing Communism or ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of our insti- 
tutions, shall be allowed representation or 
recognition in any Central Body or State 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has 
applied for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the 
convention, and no person shall be recog- 
nized as a delegate who is not a member in 
good standing of the organization he is 
elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V.—OFFicers. 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected 
by the convention on the last day of the 
session unless otherwise determined by the 
convention and these officers shall be the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 2. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be members of the succeeding con- 
vention in case they are not delegates, but 
without vote. 


Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be mem- 
bers of a local organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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Sec. 4. The .terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire on 
the 31st day of December in the year suc- 
ceeding the convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall engage suitable offices in the same 
building at Washington, D. C., for the trans- 
action of the business of the organization. 


Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—-DutTies oF PRESIDENT 


SEcTION 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and special 
conventions; to exercise supervision of the 
Federation throughout its jurisdiction; to sign 
all official do¢uments, and to travel, with the 
consent of the Executive Council, whenever 
required, in the interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each month 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the inter- 
est of the Federation; and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation through 
the report of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall 
be required to devote all his time to the 
interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings 
of the Executive Council, when necessary ; and 
shall preside over their deliberations, and shall 
receive for his services $25,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 





Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties of the President until his suc- 
cessor is elected. In that event it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, 
within six days from the date of vacancy a 
call for a meeting of the Executive Council 
at headquarters for the purpose of electing 
a President to fill said vacancy. 


Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized 
and empowered to discipline State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions, in- 
cluding authority to suspend and/or expel 
any officer or member thereof, and/or to 
suspend and/or revoke their charter subject 
first to an appeal to the Executive Council 
and thereafter to the next regular convention 
immediately following. The President, with 
the approval of the Executive Council, shall 
likewise have authority and be empowered 
to safeguard and protect and if necessary 
take immediate charge of all equities and 
properties, tangible or intangible, acquired 
and/or possessed by State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Labor Unions and Local 
and Federal Labor Unions or their sub- 
sidiaries or agents, whenever or however such 
equities and/or properties may be jeopardized 
through disobedience to the Constitution, laws, 
rules and requirements of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or for any other reason or 
cause deemed imperative by the President and 
the Executive Council, and shall hold same 
in trust as provided by the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Disciplinary action by the President shall 
consist of “emergency action” and ‘‘deci- 
sions,” the latter being subject to the ap- 
peal to the Executive Council hereinbefore 
provided. “Emergency action” shall be taken 
when in the opinion of the President it is 
necessary to preserve the rights of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or of any affiliate 
mentioned in this section, or of any officers 
or members thereof, and for the purpose of 
preserving the status quo. Emergency action 
shall be effective only for 45 days unless 
within such 45 days written charges are 
caused to be served on the affiliate involved, 
or on the officers or members involved if 
they are individually charged. If such charges 
are served them the emergency action shall 
stand until a trial is had before the President 
or a representative designated by him to hear 
them. Such trial shall commence within 45 
days after the charges have been served. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who 
shall, within 15 days, render a decision in 
the matter. Such decision shall consist of 
a dismissal of the charges if found untrue 
or that they, or part of them, are sustained, 
whereupon the President shall take such 
disciplinary action as hereinbefore authorized. 
Such action shall constitute the President’s 
“decision,” but shall be subject to change or 
modification by him before an appeal to the 
Executive Council is acted upon. An appeal 
to the Executive Council shall be in writing 
and mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor within 15 days 
after the President has rendered his decision. 
Pending an appeal, the decision of the Presi- 
dent shall remain in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII.—Duties or SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


SEcTION 1. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evi- 
dence of investment, books, papers and ef- 
fects of the general office; to conduct the 
correspondence pertaining to his office; to 
furnish the elective officers with the neces- 
sary stationery; to convene and act as Sec- 
retary at the regular and special conven- 
tions, and to furnish the Committee on Cre- 
dentials at the convention a statement of the 
financial standing of each affiliated body; to 
forward on March ist and September Ist of 
each year to the secretaries of all affiliated 
organizations a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of all secretaries and organizers. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
all letters, documents, accounts, ete., in such 
manner as the regular and special conven- 
tions may direct; he shall receive and collect 
all moneys due the Federation which shall be 
paid out only on the approval of the Presi- 
dent, 

Sec 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall col- 
lect the interest on all interest-bearing secu- 
rities or other deposits at the expiration of 
each interest period. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall deposit in open account in bank or 
banks in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and as Secretary-Treasurer all 
amounts in his possession not in certificates 
of deposit or invested interest-bearing secu- 
rities, and before any money thus deposited 


can be withdrawn each check shall be signed 
by him as Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of 
this section shall be forwarded by the Presi- 
dent of the Federation to each bank upon 
which the Federation holds certificates of 
deposit. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed by 
the President or his authorized agent as re- 
quired by this Constitution, and none others. 


Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with 
which to receipt for members’ dues. 


Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor a copy of all official reports issued 
by such affiliated organizations containing a 
statement of their membership in good stand- 
ing and to furnish such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor as may be in the possession of the 
respective unions. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give 
a bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in such amount as may be determined 
by the Executive Council, and shall report 
to the annual convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive Council, 
and for his services he shall receive $23,000 
per annum payable weekly. 


Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 
mit to the Auditing Committee for their 
inspection, vouchers for all moneys expended ; 
close all accounts of the Federation on August 
81 of each year and all moneys received or 
disbursed after such date shall not be reported 
in the general balance account of the ensuing 
convention. He shall print the financial state- 
ment quarterly as a separate document and 
forward copy to all affiliated National and 
International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and directly affili- 
ated Local Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Duties or FINANCE 
CoMMITTEE 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with 
authority to invest the surplus funds of the 
Federation in sound securities, or to deposit 
same in bank or banks in _ interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit. Surplus funds of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be in- 
vested in sound securities or shall be de- 
posited by the Secretary-Treasurer in bank 
or banks in interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as directed by the Finance 
Committee, and in order to be cashed shall 
require the signatures of the Secretary- 
Treasurer or his authorized agent, and the 
President or his authorized agent. 


Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 
investment shall be placed in a safe deposit 
box in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor in a bank selected by the Finance 
Committee, and access to said box shall only 
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be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treasurer and 
at least one member of the Finance Com- 
mittee designated by the President. 


ARTICLE 1IX.—ExeEcutivE CouNciL 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
consist of the President, 13 Vice Presidents 
and the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. All Executive Council 
members shall be members of a local organi- 
zation connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. All Executive Council members 
shall function as such until December 31st 
in the year succeeding the convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council to watch legislative measures 
directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, whenever necessary, 
pee legislative action as the convention may 
direct. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new National 
or International Trade or Labor Unions, and 
to organize Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and connect them with the Federa- 
tion until such time as there is a sufficient 
number to form a National or International 
Union, when it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation to see that such organi- 
zation is formed. 


Sec. 4. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with within three months, their charter 
shall be revoked. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leading up to approved and pending 
boycotts (and all matters of interest to the 
convention), and no indorsement for a_boy- 
cott shall be considered by the convention 
except it has been so reported by the Execu- 
tive Council. 


Sec. 6. While we recognize the right of 
each trade to manage its own. affairs, it shall 
be the duty of the Executive Council to 
secure the unification of all labor organiza- 
tions, so far as to assist each other in any 
trade dispute. 


Sec. 7. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 
eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to place 
in the interests of the Federation. 


Sec. 8. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Council, in addi- 
tion to which they shall receive railroad fare 
and hotel expenses when traveling away from 
the city in which they reside. The remuner- 
ation for services of members of the Execu- 
tive Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters 
and speakers or other persons temporarily 
employed by the American Federation of 
Labor shall be determined by the Executive 
Council. 


Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this Constitution, or the 
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Constitution of affiliated unions, and shall 


report accordingly to the Federation. 


Sec. 10. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation or other cause the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
the Executive Council, and it shall require a 
majority vote of the Executive Council to 
elect. Upon each unsuccessful balloting the 
name of the candidate receiving the lowest 
number of votes shall be dropped. 


Sec. 11. All Local Trade Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions holding charters direct 
from the American Federation of Labor, de- 
siring the assistance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in trade disputes, shall submit 
to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor for approval by the Executive Coun- 
cil the full statement of the grievance, and 
shall receive within twenty (20) days from 
the President an answer as to whether they 
will be sustained or not, and no benefits shall 
ke paid where a strike takes place before the 
Local Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 12. No charter shall be granted by 
the American Federation of Labor to any 
National, International, Trade, or Federal 
Labor Union without a positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed 
by the applicant, and the charter shall not 
be granted if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdictions of existing affili- 
ated unions, without the written consent of 
such unions; no affiliated International, Na- 
tional or Local Union shall be permitted to 
change its title or name, if any trespass is 
made thereby on the jurisdiction of an affili- 
ated organization, without having first ob- 
tained the consent and approval of a con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor ; 
and it is further provided that should any of 
the members of such National, International, 
Trade or Federal Labor Union work at any 
other vocation, trade, or profession, they shall 
join the union of such vocation, trade or pro- 


fession provided such are organized and 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the 


American Federation of Labor shall only have 
power to revoke the charter of an affiliated 
National or International Union when the 
revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 
majority of a regular or special convention 
of the American Federation of Labor by a 
roll-call vote. 


A National or International Union char- 
tered by and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor can be suspended from 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor only by a majority vote of the duly 
accredited delegates in attendance at any ses- 
sion of a convention, voting in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 3 of Article IV 
of this constitution, except in cases where 
two (2) or more National or International 
Unions unite and conspire to launch, create 
or maintain an organization dual and rival 
to the American Federation of Labor. In that 
event, charges may be filed against said or- 
ganization or organizations, a hearing shall 
be held upon said charges by the Executive 
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Council and, if found guilty by it, said 
organization or organizations may be sus- 
pended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor by the Executive Council 
with the right of appealing to the next suc- 


ceeding annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. If appeal is taken, the 
suspended union, or unions, will have the 
right of appearing before the convention 


committees and the convention 
without the right to vote. 


Sec. 14, The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such actions 


itself, but 


and render such decisions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out fully and adequately all 
provisions contained in the constitution and 


general laws, as well as declarations and deci- 
sions of the conventions, and it shall be au- 
thorized and empowered to take such further 
actions and render such further decisions 
during the interim of conventions as may 
become necessary to safeguard and promote 
the best interest of the Federation and of all 
its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X.—-REVENUE 


The revenue of the 
shall be derived from a per capita 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of 
all affiliated bodies, as follows: From Inter- 
national or National Trade Unions, a _ per 
capita tax of three cents (3) cents per mem- 
ber per month; from Local Trade Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions, thirty-seven (37) cents 
per member per month, eight and one-half 
(8%) cents of which must be set aside to be 
used only in the case of strike or lockout 
unless otherwise ordered by the Executive 
Council; the amount received by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor on each _ initiation 
fee from all directly affiliated local unions 
shall be 25 per cent of the total initiation fee 
received by the local union from the indi- 
vidual, but in no case shall the amount re- 
ceived by the American Federation of Labor 
be less than one dollar; from Central and 
State Bodies, $10 per year, payable quar- 
terly, Revenue may also be derived from 
assessments when and as ordered by a ma- 
jority vote of a regular or special convention 
or when derived in accordance with the 
provisions of Sec. 1, Art. XII. 


Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to 
a seat in the regular or special. conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
in full to the second month preceding the 
regular or special convention. 


Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with 
this Federation not paying its per capita tax 
on or before the 15th of each month, and 
assessment or assessments when due and pay- 
able, shall be notified of the fact by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, and 
if at the end of three months it is still in 
arrears it shall become suspended from mem- 


SECTION 1, Federation 


tax to be 





bership by the Federation, and can be re- 
instated only by a vote of the convention 
when such arrearages are paid in full, as 


provided in Section 2 of this Article, 
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ARTICLE XI. 
SECTION 1. 


LocAL CENTRAL BOobIESs 

No Central Labor Union or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit 
to or retain in their councils delegates from 
any local organization that owes its allegiance 
to any other body, National or International, 


hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not 
connected with a National or International 


organization of their trade herein affiliated ; 
nor are delegates to be seated from Locals of 
National or International organizations which 
are not affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, under penalty of having their char- 
ter revoked for violation of their charter by 
the President or the Executive Council, sub- 
ject to appeal to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
Americar Federation of Labor to instruct 
their Local Unions to join chartered Central 
Labor bodies, Departments, and State Federa- 
tions in their vicinity where such exist. 
Similar instruction shall be given by the 


American Federation of Labor to all Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions under its juris- 
diction. 


Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation they may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 

Sec. 4. The 
Central Labor 
means to 


Executive Council 
Unions shall 
organize and connect as 
Unions to National or International 
the organizations in their vicinity ; 
the formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have th« 
authority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, or 
other central labor body, to strike, or to take 
a strike vote, where such organization has a 
national organization, until the proper au- 
thorities of such National or International 
organization have been consulted and agreed 
to such action. A violation of this law shall 
be sufficient cause for the President or Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable 
and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
movement to do so. 


Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power 
or authority to originate a boycott, nor shall 
such bodies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or corporation 
on an unfair list that has agreements with 
any International or National Union or Local 
Unions until the National or International 
Unions or Local Unions having such agree- 
ments are informed of the request made upon 
the Central Body of delegates and such Inter- 
national, National or Local Unions working 
under agreements that may 
had reasonable time to intercede 
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the Local Union desiring such action by the 
Central Body has, before declaring the boy- 
cott, submitted the matter in dispute to the 
Central Body for investigation and the best 
endeavors on its part to effect an amicable 
settlement. 


Failure to reach an understanding between 
the unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shall 
be empowered to grant or refuse such request. 


Sec. 8. No Central Body or 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by 
a duly elected or appointed delegation of a 
Local Union chartered by a National or an 
International Union having affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor; provided, 
however, that upon written charges, signed 
by at least three delegates, any delegate of 
an affiliated union may, upon conviction afte: 
a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action 
of the Central Body under this section shall 
be subject to appeal to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
no delegation representing Local Unions affili- 
ated, as herein described, shall be suspended 
or expelled until like action is taken. 


Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of Local Unions 
affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the National or 
International Union permit, except upon the 
request or consent of the executive officer of 
the National or International Union affected. 


Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or Inter- 
natioral Unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ments attached to the American Tlederation 
of Labor, in any city where a Local Depart- 
ment exists, shall not be eligible to member- 
ship in any Local Department unless they are 
connected with the chartered Central Body, 
nor shall they be eligible to membership in the 
Central Body unless they are affiliated with 
the Local Department. 


Sec. 11. The’ representation of Local 
Unions entitled to affiliation in Central Labor 
Unions shall be as follows: Local Unions 
having 50 members or less, 2 delegates; from 
51 to 100 members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 
members, 4 delegates; 251 to 500 members, 
5 delegates; one additional delegate to be 
allowed for each additional 500 members or 
majority fraction thereof. 


Department 


ARTICLE XII. 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent per 
member per week on all affiliated unions for 
a period not exceeding twenty-six weeks in 
any one year when the interests of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor require and when 
funds available from per capita tax are in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec, 2. Any Union, International, National, 
or Local, failing to pay within 60 days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 1 
shall be deprived of representation in conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ASSESSMENTS 


LLLIN 


ARTICLE XIII._-DEFENSE FUND FoR 
TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


LOCAL 


Section 1. Unless otherwise ordered by 
the Executive Council, the moneys of the 
Defense Fund shall be drawn only to sustain 
strikes or lockouts of Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions when such strikes or 
lockouts are authorized, endorsed, and con- 
ducted in conformity with the following pro- 
visions of this Article. 


Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may 
result in a strike, such union shall notify the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, who shall investigate, or cause an 
investigation to be made of the disagreement, 
and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his 
efforts should prove futile, he shall take such 
steps as he may deem necessary in notifying 
the Executive Council, and if the majority of 
said Council shall decide that a _ strike is 
necessary such union shall be authorized to 
order a_ strike, but that under no circum- 
stances shall a strike or lockout be deemed 
legal, or moneys expended from the Defense 
Fund on that account, unless the strike or 
lockout shall have been first authorized: and 
approved by the President and Executive 
Council. 


Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union 
interested shall, within 24 hours, call a meet- 
ing of said union, of which every member 
shall be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 
question unless he is in good standing, Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 
by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor of the cause of the matten in dispute, 
what the wages, hours and conditions of labor 
then are; what advances, if any, are sought; 
what reductions are offered, if any; state the 
number employed and unemployed; the state 
of trade generally in the locality, and the 
number of persons involved, union and non- 
union; also the number of members who 
would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be authorized 
and approved 


Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to bene- 
fit from the Defense Fund unless it has been 
in continuous good standing for one year; 
and no member shall be entitled to benefit 
from said Defense Fund unless he has been 
a member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 


Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugu- 
rated under the provisions of Sections 2 and 
3, the American Federation of Labor shall 
pay to the bonded officer of the union in- 
volved, or his order, for a period of six weeks, 
an amount equal to seven (7) dollars per 
week for each member. Each Local Union 
shall require its treasurer to give proper bond 
for the safekeeping and disbursement of all 
funds of the Local. No benefit shall be paid 
for the first two weeks of the strike. The 
Executive Council shall have the power to 
authorize the payment of strike benefits for 
an additional period. 
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Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike con- 
tinues, and no member who shall receive a 
week's work, three days to be a week, shall 
receive benefits. Any member refusing other 
work while on strike (provided said work is 
not in conflict with labor’s interests) shall 
not be entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Council 
shall not receive benefits on account of said 
strike. 


Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimi- 
zation of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon 


investigation, it is found that the Local Union 
whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by 
their employer. 


Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed for 
benefits and to whom paid, furnishing indi- 
vidual receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor from all 
members to whom such benefits have been 
paid, and all other facts that may be required. 


Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the union shall be 
called for that purpose, and it shall require 
a majority vote of all members present to 
decide the question either way. 


Sec. 11. In the event of the Defense Fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of 10 cents 
on each member of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, assessments to be restricted 
to not more than five per year; and further, 
that there shall always be a surplus of five 


thousand dollars ($5,000) in the Defense 
Fund. 
Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 


of the benefits of the Defense Fund unless 
it requires its members to pay not less than 
ene dollar ($1.00) per month, The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, bond said financial officers in such 
sum ag shall be adequate to protect its funds. 


Sec. 18. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shail set aside for the maintenance 
of a local defense fund not less than 5 cents 
a month from each member. 


Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall not be less than $2.00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of the total 
initiation fee received by such Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union from each individual 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, but in 
no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
one dollar ($1.00), together with the per 
capita tax, accompanied by a monthly report 
giving the number of members paid for, and 
names of those initiated, reinstated, suspended 
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and expelled, and number of members upon 
whom back per capita tax is being paid and 
months paid for, on blanks to be furnished 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 
When dues are paid, the financial secretary 
of the Local Union shall place a per capita 
tax stamp in the member’s due book, These 
stamps must be used. Suspended members 
can be reinstated only by the payment of 
three months’ back per capita tax in addi- 
tion to the tax for the current month, and a 
fee of one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement 


stamps. 
Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 


Unions shall admit members presenting the 
same to membership in Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from assess- 
ing their members or appropriating their 
funds for any purpose other than union or 
American Federation of Labor purposes. That 
each directly affiliated union shall forward 
monthly to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor a complete 
statement of all funds received and expended. 


Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, shall 
disband so long as seven members or five 
Local Unions desire to retain the charter. 
Upon the dissolution, the suspension or the 
revocation of the charter of any Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or 
State Branch, all funds and property of any 
character shall revert to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to be held in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct or- 
ganization may be reorganized and ready to 
confine its activities and actions to conform 
with recognized enforceable laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It shall further be 
the duty of the officers of the Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union or Central Body or 
State Branch, which has been dissolved, or 
whose charter has been suspended or revoked, 
to deliver all funds and property to the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor or 
a representative whom he may designate for 
that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV.—MIScCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliations shall 
be granted by the President of the Federa- 
tion, by and with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, to all National and International 
Unions and local bodies, affiliated with this 
Federation. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council is author- 
ized and empowered to charter Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions to deter- 
mine their respective jurisdictions not in con- 
flict with National and International Unions, 
to determine the minimum number of members 
required, qualifications for membership, and 
to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from time 
to time and as in its judgment is warranted 
or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 8. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies sha!l be five dollars ($5.00), payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
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affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a vicinity where a chartered 
Central Labor Union exists to that body for 
investigation and approval. 


Sec, 5. Certificates of affiliations shall not 
be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 


Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—GENERAL RULES GOVERNING 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECTION 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to 
manage and finance its own affairs. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 8. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall first be and remain 
in affiliation to Central Labor Unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and proce- 
dure of each department are to conform to, 
and be administered in the same manner as 
the laws and procedure governing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. No Department, 
Local Council or Railway System Federation 
of same shall enact laws, rules, or regulations 
in conflict with the laws and procedure of 
the American Federation of Labor, and in 
the event of change of laws and procedure of 
the latter, Department, Local Councils, and 
Railway System Federations are to change 
their laws and procedure to conform thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
Department, in consequence of which affiliated 
and eligible organizations should be part of 
their respective departments and should com- 
ply with their actions and decisions, subject 
to appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 
and the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. When an organization has 
interests in departments other than the one 
of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire member- 
ship, it is to be represented in and pay per 
capita tax to the other departments upon the 
number of members whose occupations come 
under such other departments, but this, in no 
instance, shall be less than 20 per cent of the 


membership upon which it pays per capita 


tax to the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their head- 
quarters located in the city of Washington, 
. C., and if possible in the same building 
with the headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, unless there are reasons to 
the contrary satisfactory to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and in 
the same city where the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is held at 
which time and place their laws and proce- 
dure shall be made to conform to the laws 
and procedure of the American Federation of 
Labor and to go into effect the first day of 
January immediately following, to conform to 
the date when the laws and procedure of the 
American Federation of Labor go into effect. 
For reasons of transportation, expediency and 
the methods of representation the Railway, 
Metal Trades and Mining Departments may 
hold conventions at other dates and places, 
and in that event said departments shall 
authorize their executive boards to have said 
departments’ laws conform to the preceding 
portion of this section. 


Sec. 8. The executive council of each de- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or 
officers thereof. This not to apply to or inter- 
fere with the procedure en this subject found 
to be essential in the Railway Department. 


Sec. 9. The officers of each Department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 
partment has conformed to the laws, proce- 
dure and actions of the American Federation 
of Labor as they affect each Department. 


Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law 
of 1913), organizations having seven or more 
delegates, each such delegate shall, on roll call, 
be entitled to two votes. A roll call shall be 
held upon the demand of one-fourth of all 
delegates whose credentials have been ac- 
cepted and who have been seated in the con- 
ventions, 


Sec. 11. The officers of the various Depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 


Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
officer or officers of each Department to take 
up with the Council matters that may be of 
mutual interest. 


Sec. 18. A page of each issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist to be available to and to 
be used by each Department for official report 
or for publication of some subject identified 
with the Department, each Department to 
designate its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 





RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


UPON RESOLUTION DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 
RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT 
TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHOR- 
ITY AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF 
ARTICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION Or 
LABOR IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MAY 5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED 
BY CONVENTION ACTION, NEW OR. 
LEANS, LA., NOVEMBER 26, 1940. 


“1. State Federations of Labor chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor shall 
adapt their policies—legislative, political, civic 
and organizational—to the policies adopted by 
the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, and if any State Federation of 
Labor purposely deviates from the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor, or if any 
State Federation of Labor violates any of 
the laws or provisions of the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor or any 
order of its Executive Council pursuant there- 
to, such State Federation of Labor shall be 
dealt with by the Executive Council. In the 
event the Executive Council finds a _ State 
Federation of Labor guilty after hearing of 
charges filed, the Executive Council may take 
any of the following steps: (a) Forgive said 
breach with or without condition to be fulfilled 
by said State Federation of Labor; (b) sus- 
pend. said State Federation from the American 
Federation of Labor and from enjoying the 
benefits from said membership for a_ definite 
or for an indefinite time; (c) penalize said 
State Federation for said breach in any other 
way; or (d) if the actions of said State 
Federation of Labor have been so serious that 
all relations between it and the American 
Federation of Labor shall be severed, revoke 
its charter subject to appeal to the next suc- 
ceeding convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“2. The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, under authority vested in 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is hereby authorized to 
discipline any Central Labor Union or any 
Federal or Local Labor Union and where 


the President of the American Federation of 
Labor in pursuance of this authority, has 
disciplined any Central Labor Union, or Fed- 
eral or Local Labor Union, and has suspended 
or expelled its officials, or has suspended its 
charter, an appeal may be taken by the 
aggrieved party to the Executive Council, and 

the said appeal presents a prima facie case 
of error on the part of the President, the 
Executive Council may hear and determine 
the appeal. 


“3. The Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal 
and Local Labor Unions periodically, and if 
said audit and investigation shows that said 
Federal or Local Labor Union has more mem- 
bers than it is paying a per capita tax on, 
the Executive Council shall take steps to col- 
lect in full the per capita tax due _ the 
American Federation of Labor.’’ 


Approved by 1936 convention, held in 
Tampa, Fla. (page 497 official proceedings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED 
AT A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR HELD AT THE COS- 
MOPOLITAN HOTEL, DENVER, COLO- 
RADO, OCTOBER 14, 1937. 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING 
AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO 
PROPERTY RECOVERED. 


PROPERTY 
FUNDS OR 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 
Body affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor secedes or its charter is suspended 
or revoked, and demand is made upon such 
organization or its officers to deliver to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, or his authorized representative, the 
records, property and funds of such organiza- 
tion, and such demand is refused, then all 
expenses, of whatever nature, incurred by the 
American Federation of Labor in recovering 
such records, property and funds shall be a 
lawful charge upon the property and funds 
involved and on recovery thereof the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor shall reimburse itself 
from the property and funds recovered.” 








Pursuant to law the Sixty-seventh Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
convened in the Hall of Mirrors Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Mr. Jack Hurst, President of the 
Cincinnati Central Labor Council, presiding 
as Temporary Chairman, 












While the delegates and guests were as- 
sembling a band composed of union musicians 
entettained with a concert 






behalf of the 
American Federation of affiliates of 
Greater Cincinnati, through the City Cen- 
tral Labor Council, we bid you welcome. 


HURST: On 
Labor 


CHAIRMAN 








At this time I am going to call upon Right 
Reverend Monsignor Marcellus Wagner to 
deliver the invocation. Monsignor Wagner 
is very active in civic affairs in the City of 
Cincinnati and was a member of the War 
Labor Board Panel as a public member during 
the war. He has done an excellent job with 
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labor and He was mutually 
selected by We are 


very proud of him—Monsignor Wagner 


management. 


industry and labor. 


INVOCATION 





(Right Reverend Monsignor 
Marcellus Wagner) 


(Pastor St. Lawrence Church) 


This day, this assemblage has reason to call 
on the Almighty for guidance and blessing. 
These days that find serious men in confer- 
ence are important. A prayer for all who 
are to take part in these deliberations is 
most necessary. Our full reliance on Divine 
help is indication of our earnest desire to be 
of help to our country,_our fellow men and 
to each other. Therefore we pray: 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy Name. Thy kingdom come, Thy Will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread and forgive us 
our, trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
























pass against us, and lead us not into temp- 
tation but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


CHAIRMAN HURST: Mon- 
signor. 


Thank you, 


The delegates will please stand while we 
pledge allegiance to the Flag. 


The delegates arose and recited the pledge 
of allegiance to the Flag, remaining standing 
while Mr. Seldon Reed sang the national 
anthem, 


CHAIRMAN HURST: At this time it is a 
privilege for me to introduce the next speak- 
er, the Mayor of the City of Cincinnati. Since 
he took over the office of Mayor he has done a 
wonderful job in trying to alleviate a very 
bad housing situation with which we are con- 
fronted, as you are elsewhere throughout the 
nation. He took it upon himself to initiate 
a program among the civic-minded people of 
our city to raise the sum of $500,000, with 
a limitation of time for the collection as of 
September 1, 1947. He did excellent work 
himself. In fact, he practically did the job 
himself. On September 1, 1947, he succeed- 
ed in having pledged in excess of the $500,- 
000. 


That means that in the city of Cincinnati, 
on his initiation, there shall be approximately 
a $5,000,000 project, and we feel very proud 
of it. 


So at this time it is a pleasure for me to 
present to you Mayor Albert D. Oash, of the 
City of Cincinnati. 


HONORABLE ALBERT D. CASH 
(Mayor of Cincinnati) 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
as Mayor of Cincinnati it is a privilege and 
a pleasure to greet you here and to wish 
you well in your deliberations, and to ex- 
press the hope that you have a pleasant visit 
in our city. Mr. Hurst was kind enough to 
mention some things that we have tried to 
do to alleviate the bad housing situation in 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati is not the only city 
where that kind of a condition prevails. You 
have that problem in whatever city you come 
from, but perhaps it is more difficult in Cin- 
cinnati because we have more people living in 
sub-standard houses than any other large city 
of the country. It is a detriment not only 
to those people who have to live under those 
conditions, but to everybody else in this city 
and state. 

I don’t know what the right answer is, 
but we are trying here in Cincinnati to meet 
it. It seems to me a strange situation when 
we live in an economy where large percent- 
ages of our people are unable by their work 
to provide decent shelter for themselves and 
their families. There is something wrong 
with that picture. I am not talking about 
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those who may have fallen on serious mis- 
fortune through death or illness. I am talk- 
ing about the man who works every day and 
yet is not able to provide decent living quar- 
ters for himself and his family, and as a kind 
of a curbstone economist it seems to me that 
the real answer must be in increased wages 
and increased production, and the two have 
got to move side by side. You can't have 
the increased wages without the increased 
production, you can't compel the increased 
production without the increased wages. In- 
creased wages induce efforts to increased pro- 
duction per man hour. That is a good thing. 


There were times when some leaders of 
labor, mistakenly, I believe, thought that the 
way to get proper distribution was to cut 
down on the amount of production. I think 
you and I can agree that that is a failure. Our 
great depression was not due to overpro 
duction. The vast majority did not have 
enough, production was not high enough. It 
was mal-distribution of the products of labor 
that caused that great depression. We have 
got to see to it that that does not happen 
again, that we have got to produce—and 
we have got to produce at high wages if the 
man who makes is going to be able to buy 
and use the things which he makes. 

And particularly is it a failure in the 
matter of housing in this and nearly all com- 
munities of the United States today. Hap 
pily, the Chamber of Commerce and the man- 
ufacturers and merchants of Cincinnati and 
public-spirited citizens have joined with us 
in an effort to alleviate this terrible condi- 
tion. What we have done is only a scratch 
on the surface of what needs to be done. 

I wish you success in your deliberations 
here in Cincinnati and hope that you will 
enjoy your stay in our city. 


CHAIRMAN HURST: 
Cash. 


Thank you, Mayor 


At this time it is a pleasure again for me 
to introduce to the delegates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor our President of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor. He 
has done an excellent job. He is loved by 
all labor leaders and members of organized 
labor throughout the State of Ohio who know 
him. If they don't know him personally, 
they know of him. 


I might say 





in fact, I will say that during 
and since the initiation of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor’s League for Political 
Education he and Secretary Hannah romped 
up and down through the State of Ohio, from 
the northern part to the southern part, to 
the east and west and through all the vil- 
lages. In fact, they did just as good a job 
in getting the workers of the State of Ohio 
to register and to be prepared to vote on 
November 2nd as did Paul Revere when he 
said to that guy up in the North Church about 
these lanterns—‘‘One if by sea and two if 
by land, and I on the opposite shore shall 
be.” And after that he went through the 

















villages and towns and landed in Con- 
cord and warned all of the Minute Men and 
colonists that the Redcoats were present. Our 
great President of the State of Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor and Phil Hannah did just that 
kind of a job. 


up 


It is a privilege and a pleasure for me 
this morning to introduce to you our Presi- 


dent, Mike Lyden. 


MR. MICHAEL LYDEN 


(President, Ohio State Federation 
of Labor) 


President 
visitors and friends 
convention of the American 
Labor: | am particularly happy 
ored this morning to welcome you, 
of the officers and membership of 
State Federation of Labor, to the State of 
Ohio, and I fervently hope and trust that 
this convention will go down in history as 
one of the most progressive, constructive and 
harmonious conventions that has ever been 
held by this splendid organization. The his- 
tory and the achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor from Valley Forge down 
to the present day, establishes the undeni 
able fact that it has been foremost in con- 
tributing its influence, its genius and its 
ability—yes, even to the extent of life in 
the cause of America in the hour of its great- 
est history. The American Federation of 
Labor has always constituted itself a highly 
important factor in the development and the 
conduct of our country. It has rendered its 
influence to every laudable movement, civic 
and otherwise, and to the promoting of the 
principles and ideals that govern our nation’s 
activities in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. 

In every one of our forty-eight states and 
in all of our cities the American Federation 
of Labor stands for progress, clean living, 
fine citizenship and a constructive attitude 
and the promoting of human happiness and 
the advancement of the American people as 
a whole. It yields to no organization in the 
world in its adherance to the fundamental 
principles of our government and all of its 
various institutions. 


It has fought constantly and persistently in 
season and out of season in defense of human 
rights and human liberty, and recent events 
will prove conclusively that the American 
Federation of Labor is the greatest living 
force in America today and gives to the Amer 
ican people a new birth of freedom. With 
that, of course, goes a great responsibility 
to the American Federation of Labor. But 
knowing this splendid organization and its 
history and. achievements, I know that the 
delegates to this convention will measure up 
to their responsibilities, not only in the in- 
terests of the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor but in the interests of 
the American people as well. 

Again we are happy to welcome you to 
Ohio, the home state of our beloved and dis- 
tinguished President, William Green, Presi- 


Green, officers, 
to this great 
Federation of 
and hon- 
in behalf 
the Ohio 


Mr. 
delegates, 


Chairman, 
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dent of the American Federation of Labor. I 
wish each and every delegate present here 
this morning success, health and happiness 
that will enable ‘you to carry onward and 
forward to a higher goal of achievement, not 
only in the interests of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and all its affiliated organi- 
zations, but in the interest of the welfare 
of the American people. 


Thank you a thousand times over and over 
for the honor and the privilege of being with 
you here this morning and I wish every one 
of you good luck and Godspeed. 

CHAIRMAN HURST: Thank you, Mike 

At this time I am very happy to present 
to you the great Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. Here a few 
years because of the fact that Phil 
Hannah was doing a swell job in the State 
of Ohio legislatively for labor, your Execu- 
tive Board, Bill Green, 
from us and gave him away as the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. That might be a crude 
way of looking at it, but that is 
felt about it at that time, because we didn't 
want anybody to take our Phil away from us 


While Phil them he did a 
very good job, as you all know. Then when 
they passed that notorious Taft-Hartley Act 
it became so nauseating to Phil, he being a 
fellow that can’t talk double-talk, resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor and came back 
again and continued his job as Secretary of 
the State Federation of Labor. We are cer 
tainly very happy to have him back with us. 
He is very active. He never stops. I do 
suppose he sleeps a little bit, because he 
doesn’t look like losing much weight 
But I will say one thing very definitely, that 
this fellow is going to have a much easier 
time in the next three years in the State of 
Ohio, as our legislative agent, because we 
gave him a majority Senate and majority 
That is what labor did in Ohio. 


Now I am very happy at this time to pre- 
sent to you our Phil Hannah, We have him 
back again. 


back, 


through stole him 


how we 


stayed with 


he is 


House. 


MR. PHILIP HANNAH 


(Secretary, Ohio State Federation 
of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman, our distinguished President 
Green, gentlemen of the Executive Council, 
delegates, visitors and friends to this historic 
convention: I join with President Lyden in 
welcoming you to the State of Ohio and trust 
that you shall enjoy your stay here, that 
your deliberations shall be fruitful and we 
shall measure up to that great responsibility 
resting upon the shoulders of the American 
Federation of Labor. 






















I think I would be sort of remiss if I 
didn’t say at this time I am _ particuiarly 
proud of the American Federation of Labor. It 
has given to the working people of this great 
nation of ours a new birth of freedom that 
has emancipated the people from the shackles 
of tyranny, and I know that all of our peo- 
ple in this great land are rejoicing with our 
movement. For each and every one of us 
there is a solemn responsibility to carry on 
to a greater field of achievement, to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of America, to measure up to 
our economic and political responsibilities— 
and I emphasize political responsibilities. I 
think there is a re-awakening in the hearts 
and the minds of the people who toil, a re- 
awakening that if we want to protect our 
economic aims we must also protect them on 
the political and legislative fronts of the na- 


tion. I am not one who believes that that 
is good for labor. I do not necessarily mean 
that we should allow our trade unions to be- 


come political parties, no. Fundamentally 
and basically we belong in the economic field 
but there is a great deal of responsibility on 


the individual members of unions to protect 
their economic gains, because by protecting 
them they will advance the cause of people 
that work for a living. 

So at this particular moment I do feel 
very proud of our Executive Council, of all 
our great State Federations of Labor, of 
our Central Bodies and entire membership 


of the American Federation of Labor. It 
has demonstrated to the American people 
that it stands for justice for all and will not 
be subjected to the tyranny of people who 
are opposed to the aims and the philosophies 
and the grand objectives of our movement 

I trust you shall all have a nice stay in this 
fair city of Cincinnati and in this grand 
State of Ohio. God bless you. 

CHAIRMAN HURST: Our next speaker is 
a gentleman who came to the city of Cincin- 
nati several years and made 
tary of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
He has done an excellent job in the city of 


Cincinnati. 


ago was Secre- 


He has definitely cooperated in 
all matters of civic affairs and, in fact, during 
the war he sat on practically every War Com- 
mission and Board in the county. I know, 
because I most of them myself and 
every place I went he was there. I guess he 
was on some that I wasn’t on. But each 
and every one of these meetings this gentle- 
man was out in front. He was a 
quick We was a positive thinker. 
He was a man of action. His leadership had 
been recognized by all present. He is liked 
by all who 


sat on 


always 
thinker. 


know him. 


Since that time, because of his ability and 
personality, he has been elevated to the Presi- 
dency of the Cincinnati 
and he is 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company. 
done a swell job. 


Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


also the President of the 
He has 
We all like him, and it is a 
pleasure for me at this time to present to you 
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Morris Edwards, President of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, 


MR. MORRIS EDWARDS 


(President, Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce) 








Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of the convention: No one in 
my capacity could be the recipient of such a 
gracious introduction as that given me by Mr. 
lI{urst without being very mindful and ap- 
preciative of it, and appreciative as well of 
the honor of being asked to talk with you 
for a few minutes this morning. 


As Jack Hurst 


said, during the years of 
the war the 


e came about in this community a 
new understanding of the true meaning of 
that fine old American phrase of ‘‘live and 
let live,” and as he was generous enough a 
moment ago to attest his feelings about the 
recollections that he drew from that period, 
so, too, do | draw mine. 





It certainly is not a mere formality nor a 
hollow gesture of custom that a President of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce should 
warmly, sincerely and genuinely welcome this 
great historic convention to the City of Cin- 
cinnati We are delighted, as events have 
proved, that this particular meeting of yours 
is being held here. We hope that you have 
come to know the hospitality of the city from 
earlier conventions of this sort which have 
met here in other years and it is a source of 
deep pride and satisfaction to all intelligent 
and understanding people of this community 
that we should again, on this particular his 


toric occasion, have the pleasure and the 
privilege of entertaining you in our com 
munity 

Mr. Hurst mentioned also my connection 


with the Cincinnati Street Railway Company, 
and it is not a recent improvisation that any- 
one connected with that company should feel 
not only at home with, but truly welcome 
among a group such as yours, which contains 
on its Executive Council one of the great men 
on the labor side of our industry, of whom 
we are proud to think as having gained his 
start with our own company, whose Interna- 
tional President formerly was associated with 
our company, both of whom remember nearly 
a third of a century of practical ‘‘live and 
let live’ dealings between management and 
labor as conducted between these gentlemen 
on the one hand and my predecessor and as- 
sociate, Mr. Walter A. Draper, now Chairman 
of the Board of the company, on the other 


Those have been approximately 35 years of 
exemplification of working out in year-to-year 
and day-to-day relationships those intangibles 
that we think of as embodying that spirit of 
“live and let live’ to which I referred earlier 

We in Cincinnati also like to think of this 
as a community that is closest to‘the heart 
of America, and we believe that the spirit of 
America today is, as Mr. Lyden and Mr. 
Hannah pointed out, one of joint effort in the 
meeting of common responsibilities and the 
working out of the new accommodation of our 
own affairs within the fine traditional frame 




















work of the American nation and the Amer- 


ican form and spirit of government. 


We in Cincinnati think there is quite a 
parallel between the spirit of our city and the 
spirit which, as your own spokesmen have so 
well stated they believe represents the spirit 
of this convention and the approach to new 
and significant responsibilities of which you 
are all aware, 

It is a genuine pleasure to have had the 
privilege of your rostrum this morning, and 
1 want to second the remarks made by others 
of how genuinely happy we are to have you 
here. 

Good luck and Godspeed to you, and may 
you have a great time in Cincinnati. 


Most of dele- 
next speaker 
fact, at that 


approval at the 


HURST: 
remember the 


CHAIRMAN 
gates will 
the 1939 


vention he 


you 
from 
convention In con- 


met with such 
discourse 


I don’t 


hands of the delegates after his 


that I think if there had been a poll 


mean one of those joke polls, but a real poll 
among the delegates of this convention, they 
would have elected him President. At that 


time he was Mayor of the City of Cincinnati, 
and a very good Mayor, a fine fellow. Every- 


body liked him, even those who didn’t know 


him personally. They had heard of him and 
they had at least seen his picture in the 
paper. Every night he was either with Mae 
AVest or Eleanor Roosevelt or somebody else. 
He was either riding in a big limousine or 


He would go to Mass with 
morning 


riding in a Jeep. 
the Catholics at six oclock in the 
and at nine o’clock he would go to the Greek 
that night he would attend the 
the Hod Carriers Building 
Union. He would go the 
same procedure the next day and land up at 
the Bartenders’ ball the following night. He 
He loves people 


church and 


banquet of and 


Laborers through 


never had a silent moment. 
and he still loves them. 


Judge of the 
We are 


At the present time he is a 
Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 


very happy that he is there, although we 
would love to have him here, because we 
know while he is sitting on the bench at 


Columbus as the judiciary business agent of 
all the other judges, he will keep them think 
ing right. 


He always was a square-shooter, and I 
know he cant be anything else but that. So 
as long as he is sitting on that 
there he now becomes the General President 
of the Association of the State of 


Ohio. 


bench up 


Judges’ 


At this time it gives me great pleasure to 
present our good friend, Judge James Gar 
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field Stewart, known by all of us 


as ‘‘Jimmie.’ 


generally 


HONORABLE JAMES GARFIELD 
STEWART 


(Supreme Court Judge, State of Ohio) 


distinguished offi 
Wagner, 


and sis 


Hurst, all of 
Right Reverand Monsignor 
ladies and gentlemen, my brothers 
ters, and my fellow Americans: As a member 
of the Supreme Court in the first place, I 
have the great happiness and the pleasure and 


Jack you 


cers, 


the honor of declaring you one hundred per 
cent constitutional. You are right in the 
start I well remember the marvelous and 
delightful occasion, as it was to me, when 


| had the distinction and the privilege of 


greeting you in Cincinnati nine years ago 
l remember one thing very well. I kind of 
ended up by saying that we wanted you to 
have a progressive and a profitable and a 
constructive and forward-looking convention 
but that we wanted you to have a marvelous 
time as well, that we believed in good times 
in Cincinnati. And I said further, ‘‘If any 
of you have too good a time and you get in 
jail and I cannot get you out, I will join 


you there and stay with for the duration 


of the convention.’’ 


you 


It seems some of the brethren really took 
me literally, because when I came down to my 


office after a committee meeting late that 
Monday afternoon there were four of the 
brethren there. They had wandered into a 
cigar store that had been pinched—a bookie 
joint. I guess they were non-union bookies 
At any rate, these four were pinched, these 
innocent brethren who only wanted to smoke 
were gathered in They were at the City 
Hall. I didn’t want to spend the rest of the 
week or two weeks in jail with them, and I 
went to the Chief and they made good I am 
sure they should not have been arrested, I 


am sure they were entirely innocent, because 
any delegate to this convention is presumed 
innocent of anything that is not right, until 
he is proven guilty 

here 


pleasure for me to be 
heart 


because with all my 
und with all my sincerity I give fealty to 
the great purposes and the great objectives 
and the great ideals which you have for your 
objectives I believed in the American Fed 
eration of Labor away back in the days of 
Samuel Gompers and down through the days 


It is a great 
I love being here, 


of Bill Green, of Coshocton, Ohio. [ ean 
remember when he was in the State Senate 
{ don’t know whether he wants to remem 
ber that or not. He did a great job there in 


the days when Jimmy Cox was Governor of 


Ohio and when they were writing and plan 
ning your workmen’s compensation laws of 
this state. He had a great part in the plan 


ning of that law. 


But I believe in your organization because 
you are trying to do what I conceive to have 
been the original purposes of those who gave 
us the Republic of the United States. That 


is, you are trying to make equal opportunity 
for the highest possible standard of living to 
every man and woman, boy and girl in this 
That was 


what was intended in 


Republic. 
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the Constitution. That certainly is what 
Jefferson wrote into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and I take my Declaration of In- 
dependence like my brethren across the river 
in Kentucky take theirs—anyhow, I take it 
straight. 

Jefferson said, ‘‘We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal 
and they are endowed, not by any govern- 
ment, but by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ I don’t be- 
lieve that those are just words to be recited 
on the Fourth of July. I believe that they 
are great truths and great principles that 
should enter into the life and the heart and 
the being of everyone who loves American 
institutions and who is proud to live under 
the American flag. 


I like this friendliness, and you are friend- 
ly. I have seen men in labor conventions 
scrap hard among themselves, and that’s 
right, I am in favor of that, I am in favor of 
scrapping for the great things in which you 
believe, even among yourselves or against 
those who are in other groups. That’s all 
right. Never sacrifice a principle; stand by 
it and fight for it, but let us also, while we 
are doing that, be friendy about it. I long 
to see the day—and I am not eligible to be 
in a union because I don’t work in a craft 
that is organized, maybe some day we will 
organize the courts, I don’t know—but any- 
how, I can’t be conceived to be an employer 
because I never had enough capital to em- 
ploy anybody. But I am one of those fel- 
lows they call the public, although as a mat- 
ter of fact, I am one of these who hopes to 
see the day when, though of course we will 
not be able to agree, just as we don’t agree 
politically or denominationally, or in our eco- 
nomic outlook, but when we will sit across 
the table and work these things out and like 
each other while we are doing it. You don't 
get very far away from a fellow if you like 
him, 

When I was elected Mayor of this city 
January 1, 1938, I made a little inaugural 
speech and I said I would rather have it said 
of me, when I got out of this job and had to 
work for a living again, that I did a little 
humble something to make everybody-in Cin- 
cinnati like each other better than any other 
thing they could say, because if we like each 
other it is just so much easier to settle our 
differences and to get together on the right 
kind of theme. 


And so as the result of that, as Jack Hurst 
has said, I went everywhere. I loved to do 
it, I had a great time of it. I went to every 
funeral in Cincinnati and I went to every 
wedding. I didn’t like the funerals, although 
I can say that three or four of them I heartily 
endorsed. I loved the weddings, I had a 
kind of postulate as Mayor that no girl was 
legally married in Cincinnati until she had 
had a chaste kiss from the Mayor, and since 
I didn’t want them to live in sin and I wanted 
their marriage legalized, I went to all of 


them. One day I went to four weddings in 
one night, and each of those lovely brides 
gave me a piece of her wedding cake. You 
know what to do with wedding cake, you 
stick it under your pillow and dream about it. 
I stuck all four pieces under my pillow, and 
boy, what a night that was! It is literally 


one for Ripley, it is literally true that night 
I dreamed I was Brigham Young, whiskers 
and all. 


To my way of thinking you could destroy 
all the banks and factories and material re- 
sources of America, but if you have the right 
kind of people you can build them up again 
over night, while if you don’t have the right 
kind of people all the great material resources 
in the world would be the most futile and 
empty thing. 


And so I do go to all the churches. I joined 
them all. I believe in them all. I am one of 
those who believes that no nation can remain 
free except as it recognizes God as the Ruler 
of the Universe. I used to love the church 
people. Of course, in the meantime I didn’t 
neglect the sinners, for they have a whale of 
a vote in Cincinnati. 


Monsignor, I happen to have been born a 
Methodist. I went to an Episcopal College, 
but they say the Episcopalians are only the 
Catholics who have flunked their Latin. Some- 
body said about the various Protestant de- 
nominations that a Baptist was a Christian 
who had learned to wash; a Methodist was a 
Baptist who had learned to read, and a 
Presbyterian was a Methodist who had gone 
to college, and an Episcopalian was a Pres- 
byterian whose investments had turned out 
well. 


I go among the colored people, among the 
people of foreign birth, and I found some of 
them so fervent in their Americanism that it 
kind of put the blush of shame on my cheek. 
I didn’t find any difference in them, some of 
them had a little more money than others, and 
usually they were not as interesting as those 
that didn’t have as much. 


But, as a matter of fact, if we just realize 
we are all God's children, that the Nazarene 
Carpenter told us to be brothers and sisters 
under the Fatherhood of the same God, if we 
realize that that kind of principle and that 
kind of ideal was inculcated and implanted in 
the minds and hearts of the fathers who gave 
us the American Republic, in these days to 
come, those of you who are great leaders in the 
labor movement, those of you who are leaders 
in the management movement, and those who 
are kind of in between will realize that, next 
to those who wore the uniform of the United 
States and won World War II, the factories 
and the farms were the greatest factor in the 
winning of that war. In this day of cold crisis, 
in this day when there is great conflict be- 
tween the two philosophies, the philosophies 
of free men and women and those who are 
slaves under a totalitarian government, when 
this titantic struggle is coming between those 
who believe in God and those who believe in 
atheism, between those who believe in the 
principles that are the foundation of your great 
organizations, if we will stand shoulder to 
shoulder with our eyes on the future, with our 
determination to have the highest standard of 
living in all the world anywhere, as an ex- 
ample to the people all over the globe as to 
the kind of government, the kind of philos- 
ophy and the kind of faith we have, that will 
do more for men and women than anything 
else in the world. If we will do that, then we 
will fulfill our great responsibility, as mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
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and as citizens of the United States of 


America. 

Of course, we are glad to have you in 
Cincinnati, the greatest American city, and 
we hope that you-will like it so well that, 
to paraphrase the words of the late Presi- 
dent, you will come here to see us again and 
again and again. 

CHAIRMAN HURST: Thank you, Jim. 

All those in favor of Jim being President 
say aye. 


The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN HURST 


Mr. President, members of the Executive 
Council, distinguished guests, delegates to 
this Sixty-Seventh Convention, and friends: 
I feel it is an opportune time to tell the dele 
gates present of what Hamilton County did in 
Bob Taft’s to embarrass him in 
Washington and the world. 


territory 


You know last October when we were all 
sitting over in San Francisco we were a 
pretty hot bunch. We were all mad. We de 
tested what the politicians did in Washington 
in the creation and in the enactment of the 
asinine Taft-Hartley Act. We were all trying 
to interpret it among ourselves, and like all 
the attorneys and judges throughout the 
United States, we did just as good a job as 
they did. We didn’t know what it was about. 


At that time, and during that convention 
we were worrying up until the time the reso 
lution was presented to the convention as to 
what we were going to do about it. We knew 
they were going to do something about it, 
but what we were waiting for was a reso- 
lution from the Resolutions Committee. ‘They 
did come in with a recommendation, as you 
remember, and the result of that recommen- 
dation has done an excellent job throughout 
the United States, in the creation of the 
American Federation of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. It also provided in that 
resolution that the State Federations of La- 
bor, the City Central Labor Councils and all 
local unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor throughout the nation would 
create like legislation, get their members to 
register and have them all prepared for the 
election day on November 2nd. 


I knew when I came back to the city of 


Cincinnati that in the County of Hamilton 
we had a tough job ahead of us, because 
Hamilton County has been notoriously and 


overwhelmingly Republican for many, many 
years. They were always sixty, eighty and 
ninety thousand votes ahead of the Demo- 


cratic Party in this county. The Democratic 
Party in this country was an anemic institu- 
tion. It was a Democratic Party in name only. 
We knew that in order to build it up we 
would have to give it quite a few blood trans- 
fusions. The Executive Board of the Cincin- 
nati Central Labor Council met a short time 
after my return to Cincinnati and we decided 
to call in all the business agents, the full- 
time secretaries and the representatives of 
Federal organizations and others who didn’t 
have full-‘ime offices to discuss the creation of 
the League for Political Education. That meet- 
ing was called and officers were elected. Each 
representative present threw $10 into the kitty 
to start the thing. The Finance Committee 
immediately made arrangements to have 
30,000 triplicate receipts divided into books 
of thirty. After they were off the press we 
alled another meeting of the representatives 
and we distributed these books among them 
to take back to their respective organizations. 
The various organizations set up committees 
of three or more and they contacted their 
members and brought in the dough. 


We immediately realized that the thing we 
had to do first was to check the registration 
of our various organizations. We called for 
the roster of these unions. We have 24,000 
regular subscribers to our regular paper here 
but that certainly didn’t cover our member- 
ship by any means. We received, including 
the Chronicle subscriptions, the roster of 
organizations that amounted to 50,000. We 
took those rosters down to the postofiice. 
We had the zones corrected in them. We 
took over to the plate 
maker, here in Cincinnati, and he made the 


them addressograph 
addressograph plates for us, so that we finally 
came out with practically 50,000. We had 
about 46,000 addressograph plates, to be 
exact, that we had filed in the office of the 
Central Labor Council. 


We realized that the Congressional map in 
Hamilton County was a very complex situa- 
tion, They have a dividing line that separates 
it which looks like the Mississippi River on 
a drunk, and anybody would be confused with 
that line. So we had our cartoonist take that 
map from the Board of Election and we had 
it fixed up so that all municipalities were 
marked in there, who the candidates were, 
and we had 150,000 of them printed. We put 
a girl over in the Board of Election Monday 
through Saturday noon. We had another girl 
in our headquarters who took these rosters 
and she put the wards and precints on those 
ecards, and as she completed an organization’s 
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roster she would turn it over to the girl at 


the Board of Elections, who in turn would 


And when she 
that 


check it against their records. 


brought that bunch of cards back to 


organization the girl in the office immediately 
particular or 


wrote to the officers of that 


ganization, informing them of the name and 


address of each member who was not regis- 
tered, The 


those members and told them where to regis- 


committees immediately contacted 


ter and when to register, and I want to say 
to you delegates it worked wonderfully well. 
We checked at the 
es, and that is a big job. We did 


Ist. It is a 


Board of Election about 





35,000 nan 
that from June to September 


hard job, it was an exacting job, but we 


did it 
We had sample 
first started this 


When we 


realized 


ballots printed 
organization we 


that many of our members were good Repub- 





licans and we realized that we couldn’t do 
anything other than to get them to organize 
under an LLPE only on the basis of legis 
lative representatives We were interested in 


no other job politically, because we wanted 


to unseat the lawmakers. 


So our candidates were Congressmen, State 


Senators, and State General Assemblyme: 

period. In that way we got 100 per cent units 
in the labor movement in Hamilton County 
because there wasn’t any cross purpose in 


unseating some of our friends who might be 
holding a county job. We were only interested 
check out the two Congress 


men, throw out all fellows in the State, 


in the one thing 
those 
so that the people who are making the laws 
wouldn’t do something to destroy the security 


of our unions in the future. 


It want to say to you that we were very 
Election Day 
that we had elected one 


grateful on when the results 


came out showing 
Congressman and had only lost the other by 
1,000 votes It was a sick thing, but 


least 


about 


we got one Congressman, we at made 


one of those who voted for the Taft 


Hartley Act stay 


guys 


home. 


We elected two State Senators out of three 
We elected eight General Assembly men out 
of nine, and I want to say to you that that 
was heart-rendering, because there were only 
a couple of hundred votes between our fellow 
But I say we did a fine 
job here. The labor movement in the city of 
Cincinnati and throughout Hamilton County 
stood up as a man and they went down and 


and the other fellow 


did what you asked them to do last year in 
San Francisco. 


[I am very | vy to make that report to 





I hope you all have a fine 
and I 
know that you are going to be a much more 
October in 


se there is every possi 


you this morning. 


time here in the city of Cincinnati 


happy group than you were last 


San Francisco, bec: 





bility that we will at least be living under 


conditions where they won't be any more re 


strictive legislation, and there is the won 





derful possibility of either eliminating the 


Taft-Hartley Act in its entirety or fixing it 
in such a way that we will still maintain the 
unity of our unions and continue in the future 


as we have in the past n other words, give 
back to us what our fathers before us have 


that I 


going to feel too badly 


enjoyed for many years. If we get 
guess none of us re 


about it 


At this particular time it is my pleasure 

fellow. Bill 
Green, as you all stumped up and 
It is amazing, the energy that 


to extend the gavel to a fine 


know, 
down the nation 


he puts forward 


or how he could put forward 
vith all the calls that are made upon him 
Ile was in Cincinnati twice in the last year, 
and each time he gave a very militant address 
here. He has built up the spirit of our people 
and has made them go out and work harder 
looking upon Bill 


than they did before, and 


today, after all he has gone through since last 


October, he seems just as fine and healthy and 


us vigorous as he was n he was stumping 





and raising hell in San Francisco last year. 


It is with great pleasure to me this morn 
gavel and turn the meeting 


President, 


to extend the 


ing 


over to our good friend and 


William Greer 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 
Hurst, 


Mayor of the 


Monsignor Wagner, Your 
City, Representa 
Chamber of Commerce, Judge 
Stewart of the Ohio Supreme Court, repre 
sentatives ot the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor, my colleagues on the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La 
bor, representatives of labor from Germany, 
Austria, and other nations abroad, officers and 
delegates in attendance at this convention, 
visitors and friends It is always difficult 
on an occasion like this to command language 
which would adequately express the deep 
feeling of appreciation which moves us all, 
over the cordial, warm, and sincere welcome 
extended to us. But I wish to express to 
those who spoke this morning your thanks 
and your gratitude for the wonderful ad 
dresses delivered, for the well-chosen words 
of welcome to you, and for their visit with 
us on this occasion. 


Chairman 
Honor the 
tive oft the 


I want to repeat the paraphrase that our 
repeated 


good friend Judge Stewart just 












awhile ago, in speaking to him and express- 


ing an appreciation to him for the eloquent 
address which he delivered to us, that we 
hope and we pray and we trust that in the 
future he may meet with us wherever we are 
again, again, and again. And I know I 
speak the sentiments of the delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention when I say we 
would be glad if you will stay with us and 
occupy a seat in this convention as an hon- 
orary delegate to this Sixty-Seventh Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This is indeed a wonderful occasion—an 
occasion when we are moved by feelings of 
happiness and optimism. It seems most ap- 
propriate and fitting that we should meet in 
this great Queen City of the Middle West, 
following the experiences through which we 
passed during the year. Our hopes are high, 
our vision is clear, our purpose is uncompro- 
misingly fixed, and we are moved by a deep 
intention that labor shall be free, that it shall 
enjoy the blessings of freedom, liberty, and 
justice, and that, enjoying those priceless 
blessings, we shall so share our policies at 
this convention as to preserve those blessings 
of freedom, liberty, and justice for ourselves 
and future generations. 


Many of you attended the 
the American Federation of 
held at San Francisco last October, and 
you will recall how we passed through a 
period of uncertainty because the future was 
obscure. It was difficult for us to pene- 
trate the veil. We were confronted then with 
the possible adoption of legislation and ad- 
ministration of that legislation that would 
limit our activities, that would reduce us to 
a secondary status and that would rob us of 
our dignity. But in characteristic fashion 
we planned for the future. That conven 
tion directed the executive officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to take certain 
steps and to follow a certain policy. The 
executive officers of the organizations affiliat- 
ed with our great movement and the American 
Federation of Labor carried out those in- 
structions without change and without modifi- 
cation, 


convention of 
sabor which was 


We set up our Labor's League for Political 
Education. We shaped our policy. We 
realized that we could not adjust the differ- 
ences that confronted us by going on strike 
on the economic field, but instead we would 
have to mobilize the strength of the sovereign 
citizens of our nation in order to make labor 
free. And so we proceeded, we measured 
every step carefully, we planned every step; 
we moved cautiously, we thought carefully. 
We laid aside emotion and feeling and sub- 
stituted for those the human qualities of 
judgment and wisdom. And now, behold the 


result! The veil has been removed and we 
see clearly. Our plans were well laid and 
well formulated. They were followed in a 


constructive way, and behold you, labor came 
through the experience, met the issues brave- 
ly, and won the greatest victory that has 
ever been won for labor in the history of 
America. 


Now we do not meet here in a vindictive 
mood, but we meet here, moved by a feel- 
ing of tolerance and a desire to cooperate 
with all classes of peopie who work together 
to keep men free and to establish here in 
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America the principles of liberty, freedom, 
and justice, and to perpetuate, indestructibly 
and forever, our American form of govern 
ment That is our policy and will be our 
policy, I am sure, all during the days to come. 

Now, my friends, I think I can speak to 
you in positive terms, because I think I 
know your hearts, I know your judgment, 
and I think I know your feelings. 

We recall what was the issue in the last 


campaign. In simple language it was that 
the legislation that had placed the fetters 


upon labor and reduced us to a secondary 
status, must be repealed. Our slogan was in 
that campaign that those who voted for the 
adoption of that notorious piece of legisla- 
tion, the Taft-Hartley law, must be de 
feated at the polls. 


Now, as we face the future, our next slo- 
gan is going to be that members of Congress 
who refuse to vote for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law at the 81st Session of Congress 
must be defeated at the next election. I 
am confident that the American people now 
believe that labor can make its slogans a 
reality, and that it can win its objective, 
because we demonstrated the fact that all we 
need in an election is to get the votes of 
working men and women and their friends in- 
to the ballot box. In order to achieve that 
purpose so that labor may vote, all may vote 

capitalists—all may vote—lI believe that 
the time has come, in order to develop the 
sovereignty of our nation, that every na 
tional election day should be a holiday so 
we can all vote. 

It is our purpose to center our efforts 
toward the repeal of this objectionable piece 
of legislation. There was no qualification in 
the campaign. Read the platform of the 
Party that won and there you will find in 
simple, plain language that the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law must be made a cer- 
tuinty. That Party declared in favor of the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law In the cam- 
paign it was repeated over and over again 
that that would be the objective of the 
Party if it won. Now nobody doubts that 
The Party won. Those who were elected to 
Congress by labor pledged themselves to vote 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law It 
wasn’t that we should amend it, change it, 
and accept it in some amended form, but in 
stead, it was repeal, repeal, repeal that ob 
jectionable piece of legislation. 


The question then is regarding policy. I 
am confident that this convention will speak 
in positive terms and that it will outline its 
policies, that it will instruct its officers to 
introduce a repeal measure the moment Con- 
gress convenes, and then to mobilize behind 
that measure the full support of the working 
men and women of our nation. I know that 
the officers of the Federation of Labor, those 
who represent your National Unions, will 
join together in an organization invincible 
and indestructible, having for its purpose 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Experience is a great teacher, and we have 
learned much, particularly during the cam 
paign. One thing we learned was that labor 
can win victories so far as wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment are concerned, upon 
the strike field, but it must win victories 
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which involve legislative questions upon the 
political field. That means that we have de- 
cided to set up a political education organiza- 
tion, and that organization is,called Labor's 
League for Political Education, It rendered 
service of the highest order. It was respon- 
sible in a very large way for the great vic- 
tory we won at the election on November 2nd. 

Now, having gone through that experience, 
I am confident that the delegates to this con- 
vention will direct and order that Labor’s 
League for Political Education shall be main- 
tained and financed and preserved upon a 
sound and permanent basis. 


It seems appropriate for me to state here 
in this great, great democratic city—the 
Queen City of the Middle West—that if it is 
not maintained for any other purpose it 
should be maintained for the express pur- 
pose of helping these representatives in Ohio 
to defeat the one who was joint author of 
the Taft-Hartley law, and who lives in this 
city, when he is up for re-election in 1950. 
I think I can publicly state that we shall 
unite as never before for the realization of 
that great moral as well as political vic- 
tory in 1950, and I am confident that the 
voters in Ohio will speak more decisively in 
1950 than they spoke in 1948. 

We will have a number of speakers here, 
some of “them who were decisively elected 
because of the support that labor accorded 
them in their political campaigns, and I 
know they will express to you their deep 
appreciation of the wonderful support given 
them by the men and women of labor. 


There are three or four subjects to which 
I wish to refer as outstanding and command- 
ing our attention—subjects that we can act 
upon. Some of them are questions that can 
and must be decided at the 81st Session of 
Congress which will meet in Washington next 
January. 


We are all troubled by the question of in- 
flation. We want to find a remedy for in- 
flation. It is a menace to the American way 
of life. The wage earner and the wage 
earner’s wife has learned to understand and 
know what it means to them and to their 
standard of living. Ever since Pearl Harbor 
the great obstacle to economic progress in 
our country has been inflation. High prices 
and the uninterrupted rise in the cost of 
living have more than wiped out the wage 
gains of the nation’s workers. Every house- 
wife knows this. 

Let me cite some official Department of 
Labor figures to prove it. In April, 1943, 
when wages were frozen the weekly wage of 
the average worker who was the head of a 
family would buy the equivalent of $56.91. 
That was in 1943. That man’s average wage 
today is only $53.11. That means that eco- 
nomically, so far as buying power is con- 
cerned, the wage earner is worse off now 
than he was in 1943. 


In 1939, 65 percent of the net national 
income was paid to workers in wages. This 
year the figure is down to less than 61 
percent. 


Now, compare the trend in profits. In 
1939 the share of the national income rep- 
resented by business profits was 30 percent. 
This year profits are taking 37 percent of 


the total income. Now these figures are the 
answer to the propaganda that Big Business 
is spreading in newspapers and over the 
radio that prices are being forced higher by 
wage increases. The truth is that the magni- 
tude of the price rise has been brought about 
by the determination of business to charge 
whatever the traffic will bear. This has 
boosted the profits to their present record- 
breaking heights. 

We realize that it is a difficult economic 
problem and we are not prepared, in fact, we 
are unwilling to favor absolute widespread 
price control, because that means the de 
velopment of black markets. Price control 
cannot achieve its purpose; it runs in conflict 
to economic law, and there is no law that 
operates in the land that is so certain and so 
sure as the economic law. But it occurs to 
us that the Government ought to call in the 
representatives of labor, management and 
industry, for the purpose of giving considera- 
tion to a constructive plan, having for its 
purpose the reduction of this inflation troubie 
that is affecting the homes of every family 
in America. I believe that out of such a 
conference could come constructive plans and 
policies that would deal in a very constructive 
way with the problem of inflation. 


Now, I want to speak on our attitude on 
the international field. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has rendered outstanding 
service in the development and implementa- 
tion of the American foreign policy. We 
have pioneered for peace. We have helped te 
stiffen American resistance to all forms of 
dictatorship, including Communism itself. 
Through our efforts the American recovery 
program is now achieving real success. 
Secretary of State Marshall and Economic 
Administrator Hoffman have both publicly 
attested to the effective service rendered by 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor who are serving on the E.C.A. Since 
the war ended our people in Europe have 
been forced to carry on almost single handed 
the titanic struggle against the vast propa- 
ganda machine of Soviet Russia for the 
allegiance and the confidence and the sup- 
port of the working masses in all of Europe 
behind the Iron Curtain. Even an impartial 
observer like Eric Johnston, former President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has stated that the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor are doing a 
remarkably effective job in Europe. We have 
thoroughly exposed the hypocrisy and the 
evil nature of the Communists. We have 
been able to talk to the workers of Eurepe 
through our common trade union language 
and make them realize that the only road to 
peace and constructive progress is the road 
offered by cooperation with democracy. 


In this crucial endeavor we 
countered active opposition not only from 
official Communist sources but from such 
Communist sources as the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions. One of the 
most encouraging developments of the past 
year has been the growing disillusionment of 
non-Communist labor organizations in Eu 
rope with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, We are hopeful now that, led 
by the British Trades Union Congress, these 
non-Communist labor organizations will soon 
break away from the World Federation of 


have en- 
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‘Trade Unions and join with us in the es- 
tablishment of a new international labor 
federation which will present a united front 
against our common foe. 


Both during the war and the post-war 
period the American Federation of Labor 
backed up its desire to help revive the free 
trade union movement of America with prac- 
tical aid and relief, and such contributions, 
according to the figures I have been able to 
gather, now total more than $160,000,000. 
This money has been gladly given by the 
members of the American Federation of Labor 
to their suffering and distressed fellow 
workers in Europe, and I can tell you that 
it has been deeply appreciated by them. 
We sent our capable representatives to 
Europe to serve and assist in the reconstruc 
tion and to help in those distressed countries, 
and we are hoping, praying, beseeching that 
the day will soon arrive when a sound plan of 
international peace and security will be 
worked out by those participating in the 
United Nations Conferences 

We have become impatient. Many years 
have elapsed since the war ended. We can- 
not understand why the delay, except that 
we are of the opinion that one nation is 
causing it. We ask nothing from the people 
of Europe, not a foot of territory, not a 
dime in reparation. There is nothing we 
ask except the establishment of international 
peace and security. We favor the recognition 
of the right of every nation in Europe, free 
from interference, from any nation outside, 
to establish by democratic processes their 
own form of government, free from inter- 
ference on the part of any other class of 
people. 

Can a more broad, comprehensive, 
fish policy be supported by any 
any country than that? 
let the people decide. 
cision as to the 
want. 


unsel- 
group in 
Let democracy rule, 
Let them make a de- 
form of government they 


I want to say to our foreign representa- 
tives that are here that our interest in their 
welfare in Europe is not superficial. In- 
stead it is genuine, arising from our feel- 
ing of devotion to them and our desire to 
help them establish freedom and democracy 
in their own countries upon a sound and en- 
during basis. We shall continue that to the 
best of our ability, in full cooperation with 
the free, democratic trade union movements 
of Europe 


Now, on the subject of housing. One of 
the crying needs of the American people is 
for low-cost housing. There is an imme- 
diate acute shortage of ten million more 
homes. By 1958—ten years from now—— 
the need will mount to fifteen million homes. 
‘To meet present shortages and future needs, 
we shall have to build homes at the rate 
of one and a half million a year for the 
next ten years. 


Such a program was included in the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, which the 80th Con- 
gress rejected after Senator Taft, who was 
an author of the bill, deserted that bill 
and abandoned it. We must insist now that 
the 81st Congress adopt this vital measure. 
It is the only way that America can get 
enough new homes at a price within the 
reach of the average worker. It is the only 


way we can obtain construction of rental 
housing for those unable to buy homes. 
It is the only way we can assure an effec- 
tive program of slum clearance so badly 
needed by many of our cities 

The crying need of the moment is con- 
struction of homes. As we move across the 
country we see the trailer camps, the crowded 
houses, and we hear the cry of those who 
are suffering for a home in which the family 
may live. How important that is. 

A nation is secure when the family life is 
secure, and the family life of our nation 
should be given first and prior consideration. 
The family life is preserved and promoted 
when we have decent homes in which the 
husband, the wife, and the children can live. 

I see in the lack of homes a 
America and to our American form of gov- 
ernment, and yet this notorious 80th Con- 
gress refused, notwithstanding we pleaded 
with them on bended knees, to make a con- 
tribution toward the promotion of housing. 
They adjourned, went home without doing 
one single thing to promote a national hous- 
ing program. 


menace to 


That is going to be a part of our legislative 
program when Congress convenes, and the 
American Federation of Labor will make 
its contribution toward the promotion of 
housing, constructive housing legislation de- 
signed to protect our family life and our 
American way of life. 

Then there is that notorious minimum 
wage law—40 cents an hour. There are 
thousands in the South, in the laundries and 
other places, who are subject to its pro- 
visions. If a worker subject to that law 
works 40 hours without being sick a minute 
or having any family problems that would 
require him to lose an hour or a day, he 
would earn $16 Here in America a no- 
torious reactionary Congress said, ‘‘We will 
not change that,’’ and we interpret that 
language as meaning that they shouldn’t have 
more than $16 a week because they refused, 
—notwithstanding on our bended knee we 
pleaded with them—to meet the requirements 
of inflation, high cost of living, by amend- 
ing the minimum wage law and making it 
75 cents or $1 an hour. 


[ refer to this with emphasis so that 
you may know what is to be a part of our 
legislative program when the 81st Congress 
convenes in Washington next January. 

There is one other foreign matter I wish 
to speak upon, one that has commanded our 
attention and challenged our admiration. lL 
refer to the brave, courageous, self-sacriific- 
ing fight which those in Palestine have made 
and are making to establish a homeland for 
those who have been persecuted for denturies. 
We have supported them We have given 
them all the assistance and help we can. 
We shall continue to do that. It is our 
purpose to defend that independent country 
established in Palestine, and render to the 
Jewish people there eve ounce of help and 
protection that we can give them. 


Now I have covered many of the points 
that I think will command our attention 
here and that will require us to serve and 
work faithfully to accomplish, when the next 
session of Congress convenes. I am hap- 
pier than words can express to speak to 
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you now on this auspicious occasion. It 
is our purpose, | know—your purpose and 
mine—to ascend to new heights and never go 
to lower depths to win victories and save 
ourselves from defeat, to maintain courage 
and fight on. 

The American Federation of Labor stands 
as a bulwark against the invasion of ideol- 
ogies that would change our form of gov- 
ernment. The employing crafts of the na- 
tion ought to see what it means to them, 
if we are to preserve here in America our 
American form of government. Eight mil- 
lion members standing as one, speaking as 
one, working as one in opposition to the in- 
filtration of Communism into our American 
life. When we meet here the American Fed- 
eration of Labor meets as a united, body. 
We are not torn by dissension over that is- 
sue, but instead we stand united in our 
determination to go forward in the future 
as we have done in the past. 

Does it mean anything to America? 
Does it mean anything to those outside our 
movement! Should a force in America that 
fights against the infiltration of a destruc- 
tive ideology be destroyed and weakened, or 
should it be maintained, strong and effective, 
in order to protect our social order? That 
is the question that the enemies of labor 
should answer for themselves. 

I extend to you all, in my official capacity, 
a cordial welcome. Our convention is going 
to be one of the most constructive we have 
ever held. We are going to do a great job 
here and we are going back with our morale 
high and our purposes strengthened. I 
know that when you go back home after 
you have finished your work in this con- 
vention you will carry away with you and 
back to your communities the fondest recol- 
lection of a delightful visit spent here in 
the Queen City of the Middle West. 


Thank you. 

Now the Chair officially declares the Sixty- 
Seventh Annual Convention legally convened 
and open for the transaction of business. 

The Chair recognizes 
Meany for announcements. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


SECRETARY - TREASURER MEANY: 
President Green has requested me to announce 
the appointment of the following convention 
officers: 

Assistant Secretary—Bernard Schmidt. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—Elmer McGuff. 

Messenger—William Wilson. 

Messenger—Paul Ornburn. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following report: 


President Green, Officers and Delegates of 


the Sixty-Seventh Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

Your Committee on Credentials, who, in 
accordance with our laws were appointed by 
their respective International Presidents at 
the request of President Green, herewith sub- 
mit the following report: 

We have examined the credentials of 630 
Delegates, representing 96 National and Inter- 
national Unions, 4 Departments, 37 State 
Branches, 137 Central Bodies, 77 Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 3 Fra- 
ternal Delegates, and recommend that the 
following be seated: 

Actors and Artists of America, 
ated—Paul Dullzell, George Heller, 
Guskin, Pat Somerset, 297 votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and—Jos. 
A. Mullaney, C. W. Sickles, 47 votes. 

Automobile Workers of America, Inter- 
national Unions United—Lester Washburn, 
George Grisham, Anthony Doria, Earl Heaton, 
Peter G. Noll, 586 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union of America—Herman Winter, 
William F. Schnitzler, James G. Cross, Wil- 
liam MceGuern, Sebastian Ollinger, Harvey 
Friedman, Curtis Sims, 1,288 votes. 


Associ- 
Reuben 


3arbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union of America, The Journey- 
men—William C. Birthright, Charles T. Crane, 
Anthony Merlino, Patrick H. Reagan, John B. 
Robinson, 586 votes. 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, Inter- 
national Alliance of—Leo Abernathy, 16 
votes. 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of—John Pelkofer, 
A. J. Eberhardy, George Edgerton, 100 votes. 

Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—Charles J. MacGowan, William J. 
Buckley, Harry Nacey, George Nolan, J. N. 
Davis, A. P. Smith, John Duschak, 1,500 
votes. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 
—John B. Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary 
G. Morley, 473 votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John J. 
Mara, Frank W. Anderson, George W. Law- 
son, 500 votes. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America—Harry C. Bates, 
A. J. Cleland, John J. Murphy, Thomas 
O'Donnell, John W. Jockel, Fraser L. Holz- 
lohner, 650 votes. 

Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United—Harold R. Flegal, William Tracy, 
230 votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association—P. J. Morrin, J. H. 
Lyons, J. J. Dempsey, C. F. Strickland, Leslie 
L. Myers, Stanley Rounds, 1,042 votes. 


Building Service Employes’ International 
Union—Wm. L. McFetridge, Wm. H. Cooper, 
David Sullivan, George Hardy, William Mohl- 
man, 1,580 votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway— 
Irvin Barney, A. J. Bernhardt, George M. 
Webster, Samuel S. Shearer, 1,070 votes. 
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Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutcheson, M. A. 
Hutcheson, Frank Duffy, Albert E. Fischer, 
Charles W. Hanson, M. J. Sexton, Wm. J. 
Kelly, Davd W. Chadwell, S. P. Meadows, 
6,000 votes. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, Inter- 
national Union United—William Schoenberg, 
W. A. Pritchett, Reuben Roe, S. R. Diskan, 
Toney Gallo, 328 votes. 

Chemical Workers’ Union, International 
H. A. Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, A. Vincent 
Busby, 587 votes. 

Cigar Makers’ International 
America—A. P. Bower, Maurice 
Charles E. Rohler, 100 votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House 
national Association of—W. S$ 
E. Greenwald, John Zitello, 
184 votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post Office— 
leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, Fred O. Bader, 
Herbert G. Sullivan, James T. Dunn, 685 
votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway 
Harrison, Phil E. Ziegler, J. H. 
Robert Morgan, Harry R. Lyons, L. B. 
den, G. B. Goble, 2,500 votes. 

Clerks’ International Association, Retail 
James A. Suffridge, Vernon A. Housewright, 
Guy A. Sackett, Peter Formica, Frank C 
Shea, Phillip F. Koerner, Nathan Wertheimer, 
1,854 votes. 

Coopers’ 
America- 
68 votes 


Union of 
Simons, 


Workers Inter- 
tross, Harold 
Mike Minaden, 


George M 
Sylvester, 
Sned- 


North 
Morrison, 


Union of 
Wilson 


International 
James J. Doyle 


Distillery, 
Internationol Union- 
lento, 100 votes. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International 
ation of Technical Engineers 

-Stanley W. Oliver, 53 votes 

Electrical Workers, International 
hood of—D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Gordon 
M. Freeman, Frank C. Riley, Michael J. 
Gardiner, Floyd W. Miles, J. A. Verret, 3,300 


votes. 


Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
Joseph O'Neill, Sol Ci 


Feder- 
Architects and 


Brother- 


Elevator Constructors, International Union 
of—John C. MacDonald, Francis B. Comfort, 
Harry Eaton, 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union of Operat- 
ing—William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Jos. J. Delaney, Charlies B. Gramling, Victor 
S. Swanson, 1,292 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national Photo-—Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 125 votes. 


National—H. L. Mit- 
Ernesto Galarza, 104 


Farm Labor Union, 
chell, George Stith, 
votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association of 
—John P. Redmond, George J. Richardson, 
John P. Crane, George T. Slocum, Glen Thom, 
532 votes. 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brother- 
hood of—Anthony Matz, Joseph P. Clark, 
Robert J. Tormey, James M. Kennedy, George 
Wright, 580 votes. 


Workers of 
McCurdy, A. 


United 
Harry R 


America, 
Adamski, 


Garment 
Joseph P 


Williams, Madge King, 
votes. 


George C. Slater, 400 

Garment Workers’ Union, International La- 
dies—David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel 
Feinberg, Julius Hochman, Isidore Nagler, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Harry Greenberg, 
Philip Kramer, 3,500 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
United States and Canada—Lee W. Minton, 
Zera C. Wright, J. Belton Warren, Francis 
Laick, John Vanskiver, 360 votes 

Glass Cutters’ 
dow—Lester L. 


Association of the 


League of America, Win 
Theibert, 16 votes. 

Workers’ Union, American Flint 
Cook, Carroll Sigman, Michael T 
James J. Gallagher, John A. Reb 


Glass 
Harry H 
Kramer, 
mann, 313 votes. 

Glove Workers’ 
nationel—Joseph C 


Union of America, Inter 
Goodfellow, 36 votes 
Government Employees, American Feder 
ation of—-James G. Yaden, Berniece B. Heff 
ner, Aubrey K. Gardner, 288 votes 
Granite Cutters’ 
of America, The 


International Associatior 
Laurence Foley, 40 votes 

Handbag, Luggage and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, International—Samuel Reinlib, Nor- 
man Zukowsky, Harry Helgesen, 154 votes 

Hatters, Caps and Millinery Workers’ In 
ternational Union, United—-Max Zaritsky 
Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman Finkelstein 
James V. Novaco, 320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International 
Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph Marshall, Herbert 
Rivers, Joseph B. Etchison, John W. Garvey, 
Anthony CC. D’Andrea, Charles Sullivan 
Arthur P. Kistemaker, 2,675 votes 

Horse Shoers of United States and Canada, 
International Union of Journeymen—Art T 
Cragin, 3 votes. 

Hotel and Restaurant 
tenders’ International Union—Hugo Ernst 
Ed. S. Miller, Emanuel Koveleski, Louis 
Koenig, Larry Sarricks, Dave Siegel, Richard 
Smith, Lena Mattausch, 3,806 votes. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 
Joseph Morris, Hyman Palatnik, 128 votes 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal—Wm. J. MeSorley, Harry J 
Hagen, Walter M. Matthews, 84 votes 
Workers’ Internatignal Union 
Sam J. Byers, Charles T. Lindgren, Alfred 
Salupo, Edith Hunter, Herbert Schockney 
600 votes 


Employes and Bar 


Laundry 


Leather Workers’ International Union 


United—Bernard G. Quinn, 30 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of 
William CC. Doherty, Jerome J Keating 
Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, P. M. Pay- 
ton, Charles S. Fleming, 650 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association, International 
—Joseph P. Ryan, John R. Owens, Mark A 
Moran, 706 votes. 


of Way Employes, 
hood of—T. C. Carroll, F. H. Fljozdal, A 
Schoemake, J. F. Towle, Louis Vogland, Geo 
H. Davis, H. H. Reddick, 1,554 votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers 
and Terrazzo Helpers, International Associa 


Maintenance 3rother- 
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tion of—William McCarthy, John J. Conway, 
45 votes. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, Na- 
tional Organization—E,. W. Higginbotham, 50 
votes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated—Earl W. Jimer- 
son, Patrick E. Gorman, T. J. Lloyd, Milton 
S. Maxwell, Joseph Belsky, Marvin Hook, R. 
Emmett Kelly, 1,646 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Association, 
Sheet—Robert Byron, James J. Ryan, James 
T. Moriarty, A. H. Cronin, Wm. M. Wickman, 
297 votes. 

Millers, American Federation 
Sam P. Ming, 14 votes. 

Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, International—Chester A. 
Sample, E. M. Jarvis, William Leishman, H. 
W. Sprague, Roswell F. Dasno, Harvey Camp- 
bell, 650 votes. 

Musicians, American Federation of—James 
C. Petrillo, Joseph N. Weber, Charles L. 
Bagley, Stanley Ballard, Frank B. Field, Roy 
W. Singer, Vincent Castronovo, 2,281 votes. 

Office Employes’ International Union—Paul 
R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, R. M 
Daugherty, 262 votes. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of—L. P. Lindelof, 
L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Frank 
Owens, Peter Yablonsky, Roy Supernaut, 
1,733 votes. 

Paper Mekers, International Brotherhood 
of—Paul L. Phillips, Joseph Addy, Frank P. 
Barry, John W. Bailey, John R. Jones, 400 
votes. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America 
—George Q. Lynch, 110 votes. 

Plasterers’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada, Operative—John 
E. Rooney, Walter A. Redmond, John J. 
Hauck, Michael J. Gallagher, 250 votes. 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the— 
Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George 
Meany, Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert 
Lynch, Robert Burwinkel, 1,500 votes. 

Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal—Ray Muehlhoffer, 
Dennis J. Oates, Hugh McDermott, 180 votes. 

Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car—aA. 
Philip Randolph, H. P. Webster, Bennie 
Smith, 100 votes. 

Post Office and Railway Mail 
National Association of—James N 
15 votes. 


of Grain— 


Handlers, 
Givens, 


Postal Supervisors, The National Associa- 
tion of—John A. McMahon, Francis M. Gara, 
Francis J. Lang 136 votes. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative 
—James M. Duffy, Laurence Brown, Frank 
Hull, George Salsberry, 215 votes. 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International Plate 
—James Mowatt, 12 votes. 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International—George L. 
Berry, Wm. H. McHugh, George Scheidt, W 


C. Moeller, Earle Swinburne, Willard Palmer, 
743 votes. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, International 
Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, James S. 
Killen, Elmer P. Meinz, Earl ©. Taylor, E. A. 
Mangan, S. A. Stephens, 1,067 votes. 

Radio Directors’ Guild—Oliver W. Nicoll, 
5 votes. 

Railway Employes of America, Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Street and Electric—A. L. 
Spradling, Joseph J. Kehoe, D. D. McClurg, 
Louis Bengel, Arthur Appleton, John A. Mc- 
Connell, 1,183 votes. 

Railway Mail Association—Robert A. Rice, 
John. L. Reilly, Jerauld McDermott, 253 
votes. 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United Slate, Tile and Composi- 
tion—Charles D. Aquadro, Homer J. Meyers, 
Ben D. Vetter, 115 votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Harry Lundeberg, Paul Hall, Mor- 
ris Weisberger, Andrea Gomez, Patrick Mc- 
Hugh, 450 votes. 

Signalmen, Brotherhood of Railroad- 
Cone, 127 votes. 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National 
Association of—George L. Warfel, 20 votes. 

Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical 
—Richard F. Walsh, William P. Raoul, 
Thomas V. Green, James McNabb, Michael 
J. Mungovan, 420 votes. 

State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of—Arnold S. Zander, 
Gordon W. Chapman, Henry Ostholthoff, Ed- 
ward P. Dailey, 783 votes. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America International—Leo J. Buckley, 
104 votes. 

Stonecutters’ Association of North Amer- 
ica, Journeymen—Paul A. Givens, 19 votes. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union— 
Joseph Lewis, Edwin W. Kaiser, Leo F. 
Lucas, 100 votes. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America—A. 
J. Glover, 93 votes. 

Teachers, American Federation of—John 
M. Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, 400 
votes. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—Daniel J. Tobin, John F. English, 
Frank Brewster, William Lee, Robert Lester, 
Paul Jones, Dave Sark, 6,250 votes. 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad—G. EF. 
Leighty, E. J. Manion, 300 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union of North America, The* 
Commercial—W. L. Allen, 350 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United—<An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groen- 
ert, Edward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, 
600 votes. 

Tobacco Workers, International Union— 
John O'Hare, R. J. Petree, 220 votes. 


Typographical Union, International—Wood- 
ruff Randolph, John W. Austin, John Forster, 


D. C. 
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Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 


M. Herrmann, 640 votes. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
America—Sal B. Hoffmann, Alfred R. Rota, 
George Bucher, Robert Roulston, Tony Rem- 
shardt, 420 votes. 

Yardmasters of America, 
Mauntel, 35 votes. 


Railroad—W. F 


Departments 


Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment—Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department—John P. 
1 vote 

Railroad Employes 
Aten, 1 vote. 

Union Label 
Ornburn, 1 vote. 


Frey, 
Department—Fred N. 


Trades Department—I. M. 


State Branches 


Alabama State Federation of Labor—Joln 
L. Busby, 1 vote. 


Arizona State Federation of Labor—A. FE 
Williams, 1 vote. 

Arkansas State Federation of Labor—C. W. 
Mowery, 1 vote. 

California State Federation of Labor—C. 
J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 

Colorado State Federation of 
George W. Brayfield, 1 vote. 

Connecticut State Federation of 
Joseph M. Rourke, 1 vote. 

Georgia State Federation of 
Clayton Haire, 1 vote. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor—Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana State Federation 
H. Mullen, 1 vote. 

lowa State Federation of Labor—A. A. 
Couch, 1 vote. 

Kansas State Federation of Labor—F. E 
Black, 1 vote. 

Kentucky State Federation of Labor—-Ed- 
ward H. Weyler, 1 vote. 

Maine State Federation of Labor 
min J. Dorsky, 1 vote. 

Maryland-District of Columbia Federation 
of Labor—Frank Clark Ellis, 1 vote. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 vote. 

Michigan State Federation of Labor——J. M. 
O’ Laughlin, 1 vote. 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor——R. 
A. Olson, 1 vote. 

Missouri State Federation of Labor- 
A. Hunn, 1 vote. 

Montana State Federation of Labor—James 
D. Graham, 1 vote. 

Nebraska State Federation of Labor 
don ©, Preble, 1 vote. 

Nevada State Pederation of Labor—Thomas 
B. Hanley, 1 vote. 


New Jersey State Federation 
Louis P. Marciante, 1 vote. 


Labor 

Labor— 
Labor—J 
Carl 


of Labor 


Benja- 


Arthur 


Gor- 


of Labor— 


New York State Federation of Labor— 
Thomas A, Murray, 1 vote. 

North Carolina State Federation of Labor— 
James F. Barrett, 1 vote. 

Ohio State Federation of 
Hannah, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma State Federation of 
Cline House, 1 vote. 

Oregon State Federation 
Marr, 1 vote. 

Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
James L. McDevitt, 1 vote. 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working 
men—Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, 1 vote. 

South Carolina State Federation of Labor— 
Dorsey Mosely, 1 vote. 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor—Fred 
H. Stratton, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of 
W. Acreman, 1 vote. 

Vermont State Federation of 
Wexler, 1 vote. 

Virginia State Federation of Labor—lI. C. 
Welsted, 1 vote. 

Washington State 
E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

West Virginia State Federation of Labor 
E. A. Carter, 1 vote 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor—Wm 
Nagorsne, 1 vote. 


Labor—Phil 
Labor—J 


of Labor—J. T. 


Labor—Harry 


Labor—Max 


Federation of Labor 


Central Bodies 


Akron, O., Summit County Trades and La 
bor Assembly—Chester W. Murray, 1 vote. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Council—Red 
mond M. Burr,-1 vote. 

Asheville, N. C., Central 
J. E. Jervis, 1 vote 

Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades—Henry 
W. Chandler, 1 vote. 
Atlantic City, N. J., Central Labor Union— 
John Moretti, 1 vote. 
Baltimore, Md., 
Harry Cohen, 1 vote. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Central 
~—Harold P. Smith, 1 vote. 

Birmingham, Ala., Federation 
Ted Williams, I vote. 

Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union—FEarl 
McMann, 1 vote. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor 
A. Smith, 1 vote. 

Calumet, Ill., Joint Labor Council—Jeff O. 
Johnson, 1 vote. 

Camden, N. J., Central Labor Union—Leon 
B. Schachter, 1 vote. 

Canton, Ohio, Federation of Labor, C. N. 
Burchfield, 1 vote. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Cen- 
tral Labor Union—Sherwood Spencer, 1 vote. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Central Labor Union— 
C. G. Hungate, 1 vote. 

Chicago, Ill., Federation 
J. Hoban, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Council— 
Jack Hurst, 1 vote. 


Trades 


Labor Union— 


Federation of Labor— 


Labor Union 


of Labor— 


—Robert 


of Labor—Peter 
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Clark County, Nev., Central Labor Council 
Ralph Alsup, 1 vote. 


Clark, Skamania and West Klickitat Coun 


ties, Wash, Central Labor Council—William 
R. Smith, 1 vote. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor— 
William Finegan, 1 vote. 

Crooksville, O., Perry County Central 
Trades and Labor Council—Earl Poling, 1 


vote 


Dallas, Texas, Central Labor Council— 
Wallace C. Reilly, 1 vote. 

Dayton, O., Central Labor Union——John 
E. Breidenbach, 1 vote. 

Des Moines, lowa, Trades and Labor As- 


sembly—Jas 
Detroit 
tion ot 


W. Soutter, 1 vote. 
Wayne County, Mich., 
Frank X. Martel, 1 
East Liverpool, O., Trades and Labor Coun 

cil Floyd B. Jividen, 1 vote. 
Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union 

A. Seifert, 1 vote. 
kl Centro, Calif., Imperial 

Labor Union—Max J. Osslo, 1 
Elgin, Ill, Trades 

Floyd, 1 vote. 


Elizabeth, N. J., 
bor Union 


and 
Labor 


Federa- 
vote, 


Stewart 
Valley Central 
vote. 


Council—Howard A, 


Union County Central La- 
George F. Cushing, 1 vote. 
El Paso and 


Vicinity, Tex., Central 
Union 


George F. Webber, 1 vote 


Labor 


Elyria, O., Central Labor Union—Irvin 
Iliggins, 1 vote. 
Evansville, Ind., Central Labor Union— 


John Soucie, 1 vote. 
Everett, Wash., 

Ronken, 1 vote. 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Lillie Angerman, 1 
Fresno, Calif 

Council C. H. 


Trades Council—Stanley 
Central 
vote 


Labor Council 


Federated Trades and 
Cary, 1 


Labor 
vote 


Galesburg, Llil., Trades and Labor Assembly 
William H. Moon, 1 vote. 


Galveston, Tex., Labor 


Council—B. A. 


Gritta, 1 vote 
Grand Haven, Mich., Central Labor Union 
Patrick Harrison, 1 vote. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Trades and Labor 


Council Edw. Kosten, 1 vote. 


Hamilton, Ohio, Trades and Labor Council— 


Mack Holland, 1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Edward H. Miller, 1 vote. 

Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Francis M,. Curran, 1 vote. 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor Union 

Joseph G. Quinn, 1 vote 

Huntington, West Va., Central Labor Union 


—W. E. Reed, 1 vote. 
Joliet, Ill., Will County Central Trades and 


Labor Council—S. P. Miller, 1 vote. 


Jonesboro, Ark., Central Trades and Labor 
Council——Harold D. Rust, 1 vote. 


Joplin, Mo., Central Labor Union—R. Boyd 
Prince, 1 vote. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Florence W. Bailey, 1 vote 
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Kansas 
Hugh S 


City, Mo., 
O'Neill. 1 

Kelso-Longview and Vic., Wash., 
Labor Union—E, A. Schlecht, 1 vote. 


Kenosha, Wis., Trades and Labor 
kmile J. Robillard, 1 vote. 


Central Labor Union— 


vote 


Central 
Council 


Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., Trades 
and Labor Assembly—Elmer Rothring, 1 vote. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Central 
Manly W. Hood, 1 vote. 


La Salle, Ill., Trades and Labor Council— 
Kk. Max Wales, 1 vote. 


Labor Union— 


Lexington, Ky., Central Labor Union—J 


P. Britt, 1 vote. 

Lima, Ohio, Central Labor Union-——John 
i. Hull, 1 vote. 

Logansport, Ind., Trades and Labor As 
embly—James Bain, 1 vote. 


Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor Union 


Jack Arnold, 1 vote. 

Lorain, Ohio, City Federation of Labor— 
\. C. Shibley, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Central Labor Coun 
cil—-Wilbur J. Bassett, 1 vote. 

Louisville, Ky., Central Labor Union— 
Harry F. Petty, 1 vote. 

Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union—Sid 
ney KE, LeBow, 1 vote. 

Lynchburg, Va., Central Labor Union 
Sallie D. Clinebell, 1 vote. 

MeKeesport, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Henry H. Goffron, 1 vote. 


Madison, Wisc., Federation of Labor—Wil- 


liam Newton Nichols, 1 vote. 
Marion and Grant County, Ind., Central 
Labor Union-——Victor Hood, 1 vote. 


Meadville, Pa., 
rence R. Hock, 1 
Memphis, Tenn 
Lev G 


Central Labor Union—Law 
vote. 


, Trades and Labor Council 
Loring, 1 vote. 

Middletown, Ohio, Trades and Labor Coun 
cil—Verna Bradshaw, 1 vote. 
Wis., Federated Trades Council 
Joers, 1 vote. 


Milwaukee, 
Stanley T. 
Minneapolis and 
Central Labor 
vote 
Mobile, Ala., 
Roy Holland, 1 
Muncie, Ind., Central Labor Union—George 
McMahan, 1 vote. 
Muskegon, Mich., 
and Labor Council 
vote, 
Nashville, 
cil David 
Nassau and 
tral Trades 
De Koning, 1 


Hennepin County, 
Union—Harold H. 


Minn., 
Seavey, 1 
Central Trades 
vote. 


Council—J. 


Greater Muskegon Trades 
—Milton C. Anderson, 1 


Tenn., Trades 
Hanley, 1 vote. 
Suffolk Counties, N. Y., Cen- 
and Labor Council—William C. 
vote. 

Newark, N. J., 
John J. Vohden, Jr., 


and Labor Coun- 


Essex Trades Council— 


1 vote. 


Newark, Ohio, Trades and Labor Assembly 
Forest M. Muhleman, 1 vote. 


New Bedford, 
S. P. Jason, 1 


Labor Uniou 


Mass., Central 
vote. 
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New Brunswick, N. J., Trades and Labor 


Federation—John McEntee, 1 vote. 

New Haven, Conn., Central Labor Council 
—George Joseph Ritter, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La., Central Trades and La- 
bor Council—Robert R. Soule, 1 vote. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, Tuscarawas County 
Trades and Labor Assembly—Cecil Migoni, 1 
vote. 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and La 
bor Council of Greater New York and Vi 
¢cinity—James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 
Falls, N. Y., Federation of 

Harry S. Jordan, 1 vote 

Oakland, Calif., Alameda County Central 
Labor Council—Charles A. Omstead, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma Oity, Okla., Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly—Jack Wood, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union- 
M. Witzling, 1 vote. 

Orange County, Calif., Central Labor Coun- 
cil—Katherine Arnold, 1 vote. 

Parkersburg, West Va., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—Charles D. Uhl, 1 vote. 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash., Central 

Union—Harold Ed Clary, 1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J., 
——-Sal Maso, 1 vote. 

Pendleton, 
—Gertrude Sweet 


Niagara Labor 


Albert 


Labor 
Central Labor Union 


Oregon, Central Labor Union 


1 vote. 


Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor Assembly 
Anna C. Rimington, 1 vote. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—Central Labor Union 
—Olga Moranski, 1 vote. 

Petersburg and Hopewell, Va., Central La 
bor Union—S. W. Cole, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central 
Harry Taggart, 1 vote. 

Polk County, Fla., Central Labor Union 
F. T. Riley, 1 vote. 

Portland and Vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Council—Gust Anderson, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor Union 
Will E. Furber, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I., Central Federated Union 
—Francis E. Doherty, 1 vote. 

Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 
George M. Rhodes, 1 vote. 

Richland County, Ohio, Federation of La- 
bor—-Floyd M. Myers, 1 vote. 

Richmond, Ind., Central Trades Council 
William J. Kyle, 1 vote. 

Richmond, Va., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—Jas. P. Maynes, 1 vote. 

Rochester, N. Y., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—John Downs, 1 vete. 

Saginaw, Mich., Federation of Labor—FEd- 
win Kreuger, 1 vote. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council— 
Warren S. Welsh, 1 vote. 

St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor Union 
Louis J. Renschen, 1 vote. 

St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—Frank J. Thill, 1 vote. 

Salina, Calif., Monterey County Central 
Labor Union—William G. Kenyon, 1 vote. 

Salisbury, Md., Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Cen- 


Labor Union—- 


tral Labor Union—Jack Birl, 1 vote 
San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades : 
Labor Council—John W. Quimby, 1 vote 
San Francisco, Calif., Labor 
George Kelly, 1 vote. 
San Mateo, Calif., Central Labor Council 
James Symes, 1 vote. 


Council 


Savannah, Ga., Trades and Labor Assembly 
—W. M. Tanner, 1 vote. 

Schnectady, N. Y., Federation of 
Herbert M. Merrill, 1 vote. 

Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union 
F. Holleran, 1 vote 

Seattle and Vic., Wash., Central 
Council—Claude O'Reilly, 1 vote. 
Falls, S. D., Trades and Labor As- 
Francis K. McDonald, 1 vote. 
Mass., Central Labor Union 
Del Monte, 1 vote. 
Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
Doyle, 1 vote 

Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor—Sam 
N. Bonansinga, 1 vote. 
Central 
vote. 


Labor— 
John 
Labor 


Sioux 
sembly 
Somerville, 
John J. 
South Chicago, 
sembly—Frank E. 


Springfield, Mo., Labor Union- 
T. J. Musgrave, 1 

Springfield, O., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—Joseph P. Mullahy, 1 vote. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Central Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Nicholas Ferrante, 1 vote 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 
O. B. Soucie, 1 vote. 

Toledo, O., Central Labor Union 
3rach, 1 vote. 

Trenton, N. J., 
Joseph G. Landgraf, 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Elliott Estes, 1 vote. 

Utica, N. Y., Trades and 

Miguel Garriga, I vote. 

Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union— 
Frank J. Coleman, 1 vote. 

Waukegan, IIl., Lake County Central Trades 
and Labor Council—Percy G. Snow, 1 vote 

Woonsocket, R. I., Central Labor Union— 
Paul J. Cabana, 1 vote. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Central Labor Council 
Herman McGee, 1 vote. 


Otto W 


Central Labor Union 


1 vote. 
Labor 


Central Union 


Labor Assembly 


Local Unions 


Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Union No. 20711, St. Louis, Mo 

Maury E. Rubin, 1 vote. 

Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Union No. 22519, Mobile, Ala 

Stanton Dann, 1 vote. 

Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256, 
Massena, N. Y.—Eddie R. Stahl, 26 votes. 
Workers’ 
Patrick J. 


Union 
Reilly, 


Aluminum and Tin Foil 
No. 20440, Richmond, Va, 
5 votes. 

Union 
Matthew 


Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ 
United, No. 19388, Louisville Ky.- 
W. Davis, 21 votes 

Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ Union 
United, No. 20168, Glendale, L. I., N. ¥.— 
Joseph Loughnana, 2 votes. 

Architectural Metal Workers’ Union No 
18276, Cleveland, Ohio—John Clark, 8 votes. 
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Blast Furnace and Coke Oven Workers’ 
Union No. 20572, Toledo, Ohio—Francis B. 
Hurd, 6 votes, 

Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New York, 
N. ¥.—Anthony A. Verrone, 5 votes. 

Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, Philadel 
phia, Pa.—Domenic Capitolo, 19 votes. 

Cosmetic Workers’ Union No. 22116, St. 
Paul, Minn.—Ray F. Wentz, 4 votes. 

Editorial Association No. 2: Dayton, 
Ohio—C, F, Hackman, 1 vote. 

Embalmers’ Union, Professional, No. 9049, 
San Francisco, Calif—Wm. J. Williams, 1 
vote. 

Enamel 
Moundsville, 
votes, 

Federal Labor Union No, 17983, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico—Berta Nogueras Rivera, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18456, Kenosha, 
Wis.—Gregory Wallig, 28 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18558, La Crosse, 
Wis.—Earle Mahnke, 9 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18907, Cleveland, 
Ohio—Esther Schueller, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No, 19806, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Clarence Seefeld, 49 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jersey 
City and Vic., N. J.—George J. Kane, 1 
vote. 

Federal Labor Union No, 20186, Barberton, 
Ohio—Paul E. George, 30 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20518, New Rich 
mond, Wis.—George Zipoy, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20839, Conners- 
ville, Ind.—Nelson E. Best, 13 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No, 20897, Saginaw, 
Mich.—Wellington Knights, 9 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21164, Copperhill, 
Tenn.—James Willis, 8 votes 

Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—William S. Oakes, 12 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21755, Ducktown, 
Tenn.—Walter Hensley, 3 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New Or- 
leans, La.-—Claude P. Babin, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22590, Kendall 
ville, Ind.—Carl E. Thompson, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22631, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—John E, Cudahy, 38 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23010, 
ton, Mich.—Wesley Osborn, 3 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23422, 
Ky.—Daniel O. Cooper, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23823, Newark, 
Ohio—Darrell Johnson, 3 votes. 


Workers’ 
West 


Union No 
Va.—Charles 


22614, 
Mills, 3 


Luding- 


Latonia, 


Federal Labor Union No. 23843, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, Minn.—Loren E. Groner, 
1 vote. 


Federal Labor Union No. 23983, Syracuse, 
N. Y.—Frank Cloonan, 21 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 24011, Little 
Rock, Ark.—Ruth Mathews, 8 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 24044, Detroit, 
Mich.—Marion Macioce, 1 vote. 


Federal Labor Union No. 24315, 
Ohio—Walter C. Summers, 1 vote. 


Canton, 


Federal Labor Union No, 24321, Peru, Ind. 

Lee Roy Howard, 1 vote. 

Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers’ Union No. 
23455, Valley City, N. Dak.—Peter Rybka, 
1 vote. 

Flour Mill Workers’ Union No. 
Detroit, Mich.—Frank J. Ion, 1 vote. 

Fur Workers’ Union No. 21479 (2 votes) ; 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21480 (2 votes); 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21481 (1 vote), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada—Max Gross, 5 
votes. 

Gas Workers’ 
Ilii—James E., 


21896, 


Union No. 18007, Chicago, 
Fitzpatrick, 20 votes. 

Grain and Mill Workers’ Union, United, 
No. 19634, Cincinnati, Ohio—Cecil Hoard, 1 
vote. 

Insurance Agents, American Federation of 
Industrial and Ordinary, No. 20817, Chicago, 
[ll.—Peter J. Boechstahler, 1 vote. 

Insurance Agents, American Federation of 
Industrial and Ordinary, No, 22264, Detroit, 
Mich.—Rene J. De Lorme, 1 vote. 

Navy Yard Ordnancemen’s Union No. 1600, 
Washington, D. C.—William Clark, 1 vote. 

Newsboys’ Union No, 15834, Seattle, Wash. 
—-Frank Turco, 1 vote. 

Oystermen’s Union, United, No. 19600, Bi- 
valve, N. J.—Elmer Hewitt, 7 votes. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22287, 
Chicago, Ill—-James E. Murphy, 4 votes. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22411, 
Greater New York, N. Y.—William J. Ryan, 
3 votes. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No, 22433, 
Detroit, Mich., Theodore J. Renaud, 1 vote. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22441, 
Toledo, Ohio—John J. Hornack, 1 vote. 

Patrolmen's Union, Railway, No. 22586, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Joseph W. Heideman, 1 
vote. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22600, 
San Francisco-Oakland, Oalif—Brice lL. 
Woody, 1 vote. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22326, 
St. Louis, Mo.—James E. Merz, 1 vote. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 223886, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kans.—D. C. Cook, 1 
vote, 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 23174, 
San Bernardino, Calif.—Joe C. Reber, 1 vote. 

Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 23767, 
Troy, N. ¥.—Louis E. Kellogg, 1 vote. 

Quarry Workers’ Union No. 21993, Alpena, 
Mich.—Walter G. Robinson, 1 vote. 

Refinery Workers’ Federal Labor Union No. 
23927, Lima, Ohio—John Wauben, 1 vote. 


Rubber Workers’ Union No. 22408, Wa- 
bash, Ind.—Joseph Stewart, 9 votes. 


Rubber Workers’ Union No. 24043, Lo- 
gansport, Ind.—Don Felker, 2 votes. 


Saw, File and Steel Products Workers’ 
Union, United, No, 22254, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred H. Fairman, 26 votes. 


Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 23181, 
New York, N. Y.—William Wolpert, 1 vote. 


Shorthand Reporters, Illinois Federation 
of No, 20145, Chicago—Abe Levin, 1 vote 
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Smelter Workers’ Union No. 21538, Black- 
well, Okla.—O. ©. Campbell, 8 votes. 

Stamping and Enameling Workers’ Union 
No. 20265, Sebring, Ohio—Dale Beckett, 9 
votes. 

Telegraph Employees’ Federal Labor Un- 
ion (Southern Division),. No. 22671, Atlanta, 
Ga.—John C. Hemby, 36 votes. 

Telegraph Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
(Gulf Division) No. 22679, Dallas, Texas.— 
Simon P. Oster, 35 votes. 

Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union No. 
18205, Greater New York, N. Y.—Louis Lu: 
frano, 4 votes. 

Theatrical Agents and Managers, Associa- 
tion of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y.—Milton 
Weintraub, 5 votes. 

Waste Material Handlers’ Union No. 20467, 
Chicago, Ill—Paul J. Dorfman, 5 votes. 

Watchmen’s Union No. 13130, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—Thos. Hillgrove, 1 vote. 

Watch Workers’ Union No. 24369, Water- 
bury, Conn.—-James Galullo, 8 votes 


Fraternal Delegates 
British Trades 
Bullock, W. Hutchinson, 2 votes. 
Canadian Trades and Labor 
Hugh J. Sedgwick, 1 vote. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT LESTER, 
Chairman. 
JOHN FORSTER, 
A. P. KISTEMAKER, 


Secretary. 


Union Congress—H 


Congress— 


RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY: The 
following resolutions have received 
within the time limit specified in the Con- 
stitution and, therefore, do not require unani- 
mouse consent, They are as follows: 


From the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders: American Book Company Unfair 
to Organized Labor; Hatch Act; Minimum 
Wage Scale; Lower Retirement Age Under 
Social Security Act; Extending Coverage of 
Social Security Act; National Public Rela- 
tions Program; AFL Educational Program; 
Removal of General Council of NLRB. 


been 


From the Metal Trades Department: Es- 
tablishment of an Adequate Department of 
Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal 
Bureau of Bureau of 
Labor Standards; Loyalty Investigation; Ten 
Percent Night Differential; Compensation for 


Apprentice Training; 


Death or Injury in Line of Duty; Ex-Service- 
men’s Rates in Government Hospitals Applied 
to Employes and Retired Employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad and 
their Dependents; Shorter Work Week; Fed- 
eral Aid to Education Program; Free Trans- 
portation for Canal Zone School Children; 
Panama Canal Employes Substituting in Su 
Positions Should Receive Standard 
Rates; 
ployes of the 


pervisory 


Wage Recognition for Marine Em- 
Panama 


Railroad; Increasing Injury and Death Com- 


Canal and Panama 
pensation for Government Employes; Bacon 
Davis Act; Chicago Transit Co.. 

From the Building and Construction Trades 
Department: Increased Benefits Under Social 
Security Act. 

(The resolutions will be 
found at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 


above-entitled 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The resolutions 
to by the Secretary will be 
referred to the appropriate committees for 


just referred 


consideration and action. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
SECRETARY TOBIN 


PRESIDENT 
nounce that the 


GREEN: I to an- 
Honorable Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor, will address the delegates 
in attendance at this convention at 3:00 
o'clock this afternoon. The Chair desires to 
announce the appointment of the following 
Escort Committee: 

Daniel W. Tracy 

Joseph P. McCurdy 

James T. Moriarty 

Charles T. MacGowan 


want 
Maurice 


Now, may I present to you Brother Lester, 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee. 

Committee Chairman Lester moved the 
adoption of the partial report as read and 


the seating of the delegates whose names 
were contained therein. 


The motion was seconded ané carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now it seems that 
the work of the morning session has been 
completed, and if there are no announcements 
the convention will stand recessed until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

At 12:25 o’clock p.m. the convention was 


recessed to 2 o'clock p.m. 





REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


[he convention was called to order at 2:50 


o'clock, p.m., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
to announce the appointment of the following 
Rules and Order of Business. 
Secretary Meany will read the names of the 


The chair desires 
Committee on 


committee 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Secretary Meany read the following 

John B. Robinson, Harry R. Williams, R. J 
Petree, John C. MacDonald, Herman Finkel 
stein, Charles Aquadro, George Hardy, Frank 
B. Field, Joseph Lewis, H. E. Greenwald, 
George J. Richardson, D. D. McClurg, Joseph 
P. Clark, Richard Smith, William F. Schnitz 
ler, Lester L. Theibert, George Edgerton, 
George Nolan, Al J. Cleland, Robert Morgan, 
Norman Zukowsky, D. C. Cone, W. F. Maun 
tel, James N. Givens, Oliver W. Nicoll 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: I 
like to 
ask the 


make an announcement and 
of the 


read to meet with me im- 


would 


members Committee whose 


names were just 
mediately on the next floor in the registra- 


tion hall. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The members of 
the Committee on Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness will please take note of the announce 
ment. 

Secretary Meany will now read the names 


of the other convention committees. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Secretary Meany read to the delegates the 
convention committees, as follows: 


Executive Council’s Report 


David Dubinsky, Robert 
Byron, F. A. Fitzgerald, Henry F. Schmal, 
Leo J. Buckley, George Q. Lynch, Charles 
M. Rau, Zera C. Wright, Frank J. Coleman, 
Irvin Barney, Paul L. Phillips, A. C. D’An- 
drea, Freeman, Selma M. Bor- 


Harry C. Bates, 


Gordon M. 
chardt, M. J. Sexton, Carroll Sigmon, Harry 
R. Lyons, Milton S. Maxwell, Leslie L. My- 
ers, Leo Abernathy, Chester A. Sample, Ber- 
nard M. Egan, John O’Hare, William Schoen- 
berg, George Bucher. 


Resolutions 


John F 
Morrin, 


Matthew Woll, John P. Frey, 
English, William E. Maloney, P. J. 
John B. Haggerty, L. P. Lindelof, R. G. 
Soderstrom, Thomas H. O'Donnell, John J. 


Mara, John L. Reilly, M. A. Hutcheson, Arnold 
S. Zander, John E.-Rooney, Joseph P. Ryan, 
Richurd F. Walsh, Mark Lewis, Hugo Ernst, 
George L. Berry, Woodruff Randolph, Charles 
S. Zimmerman, Robert J. Tormey, William L 
McFetridge, William J. Buckley, Sam P. 
Ming. 


Laws 


Daniel J. Tobin, Joseph N. Weber, Patrick 
E. Gorman, Robert Burwinkel, T. C. Carroll, 
Frank Hill, James Killen, William Tracy, 
Jerome J. Keating, Edward J. Volz, E. ©. 
Hallbeck, Herbert Rivers, Jasper N. Davis, 
George C. Slater, William McCarthy, An- 
thony Matz, Sol Cilento, Anthony Valente, 
John P. Redmond, Sam J. Byers, S. P. 
Meadows, Sebastian Olinger, Luigi Antonini 


Organizations 


William C. Doherty, Albert E. Fischer, G. 
I. Leighty, John P. Burke, Paul Dullzell, Pat- 
rick H. Reagan, David Sullivan, Vincent 
Castronova, John W. Garvey, Hyman Palat- 
nik, Earl W. Jimerson, A. Philip Randolph, 
Harvey Friedman, W. J. Bassett, J. Belton 
Warren, A. Shoemake, John Fewkes, Charles 
T. Lindgren. Lester Washburn, George T. 
Slocum, Lewis M. Herrmann, Joseph OC, 
Goodfellow, FE. W. Higginbotham, Harry 
Greenberg. 


Labels 


I. M. Ornburn, Charles Hanson, Anthony 
Merlino, Joseph Belsky, James V. Novaco, 
Madge King, Toney Gallo, Joseph Addy, E. M 
Weston, W. C. Moeller, Laurence Brown, John 
Zitello, Mary G. Morley, Francis Laick, 
Charles E. Rohler, Paul Jones, James A 
Suffridge, Roy B. Groenert, Wilson Morri- 
son, Frank W,. Anderson, Horace L. Imeson, 
Alfred Salupo, R. E. Tomlinson, J. Howard 
Hicks, Philip Kramer, 


Adjustment 


Herman Winter, Lee W. Minton, George 
Wright, J. B. Etchison, Charles L. Bagley, 
F. H. Fljozdal, Frank Brewster, Floyd W. 
Miles, E. J. Manion, William Leishman, 
George W. Lawson, William H. Cooper, L 
M. Raftery, Harry Nacey, Joseph J. Dela 
ney, Joseph O'Neill, Samuel R. Diskan, Wm 
P. Raoul, Gordon Chapman, George Grisham, 
John H. Sylvester, A. J. Bernhardt, Morris 
Weisberger, Peter Formica, Louis Bengel 


Local and Federated Bodies 


W. C. Birthright, Vernon A. Housewright, 
Joseph Marshall, <A. Adamski, James C 
Quinn, Sam Bonansinga, John J, Nolan, John 
W. Jockel, Alfred Rota, Wm. McGuern, Larry 
Sarricks, Lloyd Klenert, W. A. Pitchett, 
Alexander Rose, Michael J. Mungovan, Paul 
Hall, Edward W. Kaiser, John E. Breiden- 
bach, Leo A. Green, John Duschak, John P. 
Crane, Arthur J. Glover, Ernesto Galarza, 
Row W. Singer, Ray Muehlkoffer. 
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Education 


George M. Harrison, Louis Vogland, Carl 
H. Mullen, Edward J, Hillock, Charles 8 
Fleming, Fred O. Bader, Kenneth J. Kelley 
James Petrillo, A. L. Spradling, C. F. Strick- 
land, Harry H. Cook, Julius Hochman, Irvin 
Kuenzli, Harry Lundeberg, James J. Doyle, 
W. L. Allen, Anthony Doria, A. P. Bower, 
H. A. Bradley, H. L. Mitchell, G, A. Sackett, 
Frank P. Barry, Pat Lena Mat 
tausch, Joseph Morris 


Somerset, 


State Organizations 


Charles J MacGowan, Earl C Taylor, 
Wm. H. McHugh, Joseph A. Mullaney, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Phil Hannah, Charles T. 
Crane, C. J. Haggerty, W. 8S. Gross, Thomas 
A. Murray, Phil E. Ziegler, Gust Anderson, 
Louis Koenig, I. ©. Welsted, Bernard G 
Quinn, James D. Graham, Claude O'Reilly, 
John J. Hauck, Harry W. Acreman, E. A. 
Carter, Herbert G. Sullivan, H. W. Sprague, 
Paul R. Hutchings, J Milne, Wiliiam 
Mohlman 


Scott 


Industrial Relations 


Joseph P. McCurdy, P. M. Payton 
M. Matthews, Harry Eaton, William Lee, 
Joseph J. Kehoe, Frank (¢ Riley, John R. 
Owens, H. R. Flegal, Samuel Reinlib, George 
L. Warfel, James McNabb, Wm. M. Wickman, 
James M. Kennedy, Charles Sullivan, J. F. 
Towle, Roy Supernaut, A. J. Eberhardy, Rob- 
ert Lynch, John W. Bailey, Patrick MeHugh, 
Dave Siegal, David W Chadwell, George 
Salsberry, Leo F. Lucas 


Walter 


Building Trades 


Richard J. Gray, William J 
Joseph V. Moreschi, F. B. Comfort, Charles 
B. Gramling, John H. Lyons, Martin P. Dur- 
kin, John J. Murphy, C. W. Sickles, Pete Yab- 
lonski, Michael J. Gardinier, Homer J, Mey 
ers, Walter A. Redmond, John J. Conway, 
Dave Sark, James L. McDevitt, William J. 
Kelly, Laurence Foley, James J. Ryan, Paul 
\. Givens, Frank Clark Ellis, Joseph Rourke 


McSorley, 


Shorter Workday 


D. W. Tracy, Samuel Shearer, 
ens, Ed S. Miller, John Pelkofer, 
Marciante, Sal B. Hoffmann, J. 
Milton P. Webster, Harry J. Hagen, Elmer 
P. Meinz, T. J. Lloyd, William Nagorsne, 
George W. Brayfield, Hugh McDermott, Ar 
thur Appleton, Henry Ostholhoff, John W. 
Austin, Peter G. Noll, Lincoln B. Snedden, 
Frank C. Shea, John A. McMahon, George 
Scheidt, E. M. Jarvis, A. H. Cronin. 


Frank Ow- 
Louis P. 
J. Dempsey, 


Legislation 


Leo E. George, Emanuel Koveleski, Fred N. 
Aten, Stanley W. Oliver, James M. Duffy, 
James T. Moriarty, James G. Yaden, John 
M. Ecklund, Nathan Wertheimer, Thomas V 
Green, Christian Madsen, Roswell F. Dasno, 
James Mowatt, Stanley Ballard, Michael T. 
Kramer, Frank X. Martel, George Stith, Rob- 
ert A. Rice, E. A. Mangan, George J. Ritter, 
Israel Feinberg, A. Vincent Busby, George 


Heller 
gher 


Palmer G. Boy Michae 


International Labor Relations 


Wm. MeSorley, Matthew Woll, D. J. Tobin, 
George L. Berry, Wm. L. Hutcheson, Albert 
Adamski, Joseph V Moreschi, Joseph P. 
Ryan, John P. Frey, Christian M. Madsen 
Henry F. Schmal, W. (¢ Birthright, John B 
Haggerty, P. J. Morrin, Isidore Nagler, Hugo 
Krust, Geor Meany, W. ¢ Doherty, Ar 


nold §S Richardson, Pat 


Zander, George J 
rick KE. Gorman, Edward J. Volz 


DELEGATE KOVELSKI, Hotel and Res 
taurant Employes I move that the 
William Green be added to the 


name of 
Committee on 
lriternational Relations 

The motion was seconded and inimously 


carried, 
PRESIDENT GREEN The 
fitting and appropriate at this mon t 


address 
ing by stating that it is the pur 


Chair deems 


pplement what I said in my 


e and policy of the American Federation 


of Labor to include in its legislative program 


a deman 


d upon the 81st Congress to repeal 


the notorious Lea Bill and Hobbs B Both 


of these bills are hi vy objectionabl 


I am not sure that all of the members of 
our great movement are acquainted with the 


vicious provisions of this highly objection 
able legislation, but perhaps you will under- 
tand it when I say that the Lea Bill ap 
plies in the radio industry in about the same 
manner as the Taft-Hartley law applies gen- 

ally in industry rhe Lea Bill in the radio 
ndustry is considered just as objectionable 
by all connected with it as Taft-Hartlk 
Bill is to all of us. 

It makes it well nigh impossible for these 
splendid established in the 


growing, radio industry to fun 


organizations 
expanding 
tion as trade unions. Of course, these poco 
ple subject to the provisions of this repre 


hensible statute understand it much better 


than those employed in the production indus 
tries 
But I want you to take that mess 
+] 


with you to those you represent that 


including in our legislative program 
mand upon the 81st Congress to repeal 
them 


Hobbs Bill 


statutes I will repeat igair 


notorious Lea Bill and the 
are going to include in our legislative pro 
gram a demand upon the 8ist Congress that 
these bills be repealed when Congress con- 


venes in Washington Please join with us 


in helping us to bring about the repeal of 
objectionable measures 


these highly 


Thank you very much. 





REPORT 


OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
NOVEMBER 15, 1948. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty-seventh Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 


GREETINGS: 
INTRODUCTION 


As we prepare our 1948 Report, there is borne in on us the 
sense of suspense which pervades international relations and 
which is reflected in our national and personal decisions. 

Peace has not followed human sacrifices on the battlefield 
nor has it followed from the operations of world political ma- 
chinery—the United Nations—on which so much thought and 
effort were expended. On the contrary conferences between 
allied countries have proved futile due to irreconcilable con- 
flicts in basic concepts of political institutions. Although we 
are in the fourth year following VE Day, the terms and condi- 
tions for the future of Germany and Austria are not yet deter- 
mined. We know that peace cannot be maintained if we fail to 
keep faith with the principles of democracy, so we do not 
favor appeasement. We are also conscious of the tragedy of 
war which will utilize our most modern weapons. Because 
these facts underlie and direct the activity of any democratic 
organization planning its work for the future, we feel it fitting 
to begin our report on the year’s work with a frank warning 
to this convention to make paramount in its deliberations the 
preservation of our free institutions. 

We have recently been shocked by revelation of names and 
concrete details of a treacherous fifth column of citizens be- 
traying secret information to a foreign government which 
openly avows its hostility and enmity to our way of life. It is 
difficult to deal with or fight a secret foe, whether in the govern- 
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ment, in the military forces, in our schools, or in our private 
institutions. However we do have some idea of the fanaticism 
we must meet when the Communist Party substitutes in homes 
and public places the pictures of Lenin and Stalin for the Rus- 
sian holy icons. 

To be victorious in this struggle against fanaticism and 
against those who uphold totalitarian policy, we must develop 
a new awareness of enemy activity and renew our allegiance to 
democratic principles—the sacred right of the individual to 
direct his own life as opposed to State control over the life 
of the individual. 

The freedom we enjoy is a heritage won by the sacrifices of 
past generations. Many of the present generation have done 
little to serve either political or economic freedom. However, 
the majority of us know that freedom has reality only as 
exercised by individuals in living. Veteran members of the 
American Federation of Labor know the fight that had to be 
made to enjoy the rights which the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to all men. 

It is fitting that the American Federation of Labor take 
leadership in a re-dedication to the service of human freedom, 
with accompanying rights and responsibilities, by a revival of 
the revolutionary spirit which served to free us from foreign 
control. In the revolution in which our forefathers gained 
freedom, citizens organized themselves into Minute Men, each 
ready on notice to serve as required. Democracy now needs 
Minute Men in our struggle to retain freedom. Our im- 
portant duty is to arouse fellow workers to a practical under- 
standing of the fact that eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom. Vigilance and preparedness are essential elements in 
all progress programs. 

We urge that these serious warnings be made the back- 
ground for all convention deliberations and recommendations. 





REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY’S REPORT 
To the Officers and Delegates to the Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning September 1, 1947, and ending 
August 31, 1948. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $910,- 
720.49. Of this total, $236,057.25 is in the defense fund for the local trade 
and federal labor unions and the balance, $674,663.24 is in the general 
fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $3,347,938.77; the total expenses, 
$2,901,800.34. Amount of receipts over expenses, $446,138.43. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
August 31, 1948. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand, August 31, 1947 $464,582.06 
Pe NC OE ood. ig oo ose vb acon ee nese $2,498,977.80 
Paid subscriptions, American Federationist. 3,718.88 
Per capita tax subscriptions, American Fed- 

erationist 431,759.51 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to 

Defense Fund 245,526.72 
Initiation fees 79,309.44 
Reinstatement fees 2,479.00 
Supplies 18,304.11 
Interest 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 

bonded through A. F. of L 
Disbanded and suspended unions and miscel- 

laneous receipts 25,230.32 
Voluntary assessment 12,667.49 

Total receipts 3,347,938.77 


Grand total $3,812,520.83 


Organizing expenses $838,835.94 
Organizers’ salaries 762,982.58 
OMice SMDIOVER SRIATICS......00sccccccecees 300,888.81 
Administrative salaries 93,084.92 
Miscellaneous general bills................ 502,019.02 
Printing and publishing American Federa- 

tionist 178,378.48 
Asessment expense 2,405.24 
Defense Fund 198,380.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 

bonded through A. F. of L 24,825.35 


Total expenses 2,901,800.34 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1948 $ 910,720.49 
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RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund $ 674,663.24 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions.. 236,057.25 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1948 $ 910,720.49 


EXPENSES GROUPED 
The following is a grouping under their respective heads of the 
detailed monthly expenses for the 12 months ending August 31, 1948: 


$ 27,640.41 
Refund, charter and outfit, per capita tax, supplies, etc.... 1,032.58 
Premiums: 
Bonds, local unions 24,825.35 
Secretary-Treasurer’s bond 202.50 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation 2,357.71 
Forgery, burglary, robbery 30.00 
he CREME ns ns Reece cu emt se wenagetaecaenkes 460.42 
Social Security old age benefit tax 8,327.48 
Canadian and States’ unemployment tax 3,344.75 
UR EE FOE LNOI Maia vce sisinetoead sndseuccandsaaecasieee 2,442.00 
Expressage, freight and drayage 1,332.41 
Legislative salaries Qi GXPONSES. ...\. ce cccccccccccecses 27,678.98 
Newspapers, magazines and books (library) 3,168.40 
13,832.18 
Research Statistical Service (supplies and miscellaneous) . 2,429.07 
Postage stamps 17,765.59 
Supplies for resale 8,694.42 
Printing: 
Bound proceedings 11,732.26 
General 39,097.77 
Convention roll call 702.97 
Convention daily proceedings 12,837.71 
Convention miscellaneous 821.90 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service 17,743.72 
Miscellaneous expenses 12,387.92 
Paper supply and envelopes (mailing department) 2,703.14 
Mailing equipment 1,489.95 
Chee: SUPNICUES: Sie TIRCUTOR 6 oie ssid csccidicn cadena cewandene 1,997.29 
Telegrams and telephone 19,429.60 
Fraternal delegates to British Trades Union Congress and 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress...........+.++.. 5,114.08 


San Francisco Convention: 


Entertaining fraternal delegates 1,342.14 
Messengers, sergeant at arms and assistant secretary 650.00 
Supplies 163.43 
Rooms (office, committee, press, E. C. meetings) 2,101.91 
Entertaining guests, receptions and dinners 1,713.84 
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Stenographers and clerks 

Official stenographers 

Rental of office furniture 

Telegrams, telephone, stamps, handling convention 
mail, porters, miscellaneous, etc 

Auditing and Credentials Committee 

Delegates, guests, committee and officers’ badges.... 


Salaries: 


President 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus . 
Office employes 


Expenses: 


Executive Council meetings, telegrams, typewriter 
rental, baggage, stenographers, etc 

President, traveling 

Secretary-Treasurer, traveling 


Defense Fund: 
Transfer to Trustee Building Fund 
Workers’ Education Bureau 
Strike benefits 
Per capita tax: 
Inter-American Confederation of Labor 
Per capita tax for directly affiliated local unions: 
Metal Trades Department 
Union Label Trades Department 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
Organizers’ salaries 
Organizers’ expenses 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
Cost of printing 
Postage 
Story for Junior Federationist 
Photographs 
Miscellaneous 
Legal services 
PUDUCIES GRIATIOS GNA CEPONSES so... ccc cccedviecccscoees 
European representative, salary and expenses........... 
International Labor Relations Committee 
Special committees and conferences 
Lima Conference 
I. L. O. Conference 


Contributions: 


$13,061.39 
3,541.12 
268.20 


2,983.69 
983.74 
2,050.62 


20,000.00 
18,000.00 
6,000.00 
300,888.81 


43,715.97 
9,228.53 
9,274.58 


30,000.00 


10,000.00 
158,380.00 


23,158.28 


1,473.22 
321.55 
1,728.13 
762,982.58 
838,835.94 


166,720.78 
8,132.58 
260.00 
2,706.90 
558.22 
53,544.79 
45,668.99 
12,179.62 
2,178.99 
15,871.12 
12,096.72 
4,978.66 


24,965.78 
50.00 
1,066.00 
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fae Wem CRORES ie lo aed lca else avai See $500.00 
Employes’ Retirement Fund 9,120.72 
aewiah. Eabor Committees x oo5 ccccgecccccccesdeescs 1,000.00 
Community Chest Federation 300.00 
National Committee on the Status of Women 25.00 
The American Heritage Foundation 2,000.00 
The Amer. Com. to Aid Univ. of Nymegen 1,000.00 
Special Campaign Against Anti-Labor Legislation (Misc.) 2,405.24 


$2,901,800.34 


ORGANIZING EXPENSES 


*** During the twelve (12) months ending August 31, 1948, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor expended in organizing activities $1,601,818.52. 
Of this amount $826,717.13 was spent in organizing and services for di- 
rectly affiliated trade and federal labor unions; the balance, $775,101.39, 
was incurred in the formation and assistance of newly formed local 
unions of national and international unions and in activities in behalf of 
state federations of labor and city central bodies. 
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DEFENSE FUND 
FOR 
LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to 
our local trade and federal labor unions, giving average membership, num- 
ber of weeks’ benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, 
beginning September 1, 1947, and ending August 31, 1948. During the year, 
$30,000.00 was transferred from the Defense Fund to the Trustee Fund. 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts from local trade and federal labor unions for the 


Defense Fund $244,679.72 
Sen te IS OIIIEDS «5.5 6-506. 04.0.00's nbn d¥ eh 000eee ees 847.00 


NE IU 5 oi o.0'a s Oisinnc Nee sew iN ee nee aes $245,526.72 


EXPENSES 


No.of Aver. 
Number Name Location weeks Mem. 


23202 Broom and Brush Workers, Portland, Ind... 2 32 $448.00 
20991 Flour, Feed, Seed, Cereal and Elevator Work- 

ers, Wichita, Kans > 1444 6,069.00 
23823 Federal Labor, Newark, Ohio 224 1,568.00 
22682 Feed Mill Workers, Waverly, N. Y > 301 1,806.00 
23832 Federal Labor, Gloucester, Mass 89+ 3,122.00 
22812 Rubber Workers, Canton, Mass............ 2 462 6,468.00 
21021 Flour Mill Workers, Buffalo, N. Y 984 6,888.00 
22254 United Saw, File and Steel Products Work- 

ers, Philadelphia, Pa 2493 17,451.00 
10634 Cemetery Employes, San Francisco, Calif... 194 1,358.00 
21206 Federal Labor, Wilmington, III 246 1,722.00 
22458 Federal Labor, Cairo, Ill 387+ 1,561.00 
19788 Specialty Brass Employes, Kenosha, Wis.... 106 742.00 
18887 Federal Labor, Philadelphia, Pa 1729+ 84,763.00 
20546 Federal Labor, Peru, Il 27 189.00 
24245 Federal Labor, Graniteville, Mass.......... 5 80 2,800.00 
18558 Federal Labor, LaCrosse, Wis.............. 24% 434+ 7,823.00 
22095 Optical Workers, Cleveland, Ohio 14 196.00 
18548 Saw Smiths, Indianapolis, Ind 58 406.00 


$145,380.00 
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Amount disbursed for relief to members of striking unions: 


23237 Federal Labor, Jacksonville, Ill 

24314 Federal Labor, Terre Haute, Ind 

22485 Federal Labor, Le Roy, Pa 

22458 Federal Labor, Cairo, Ill 

18887 Federal Labor, Philadelphia, Pa 
Workers Education Bureau 


RUSGE MEM DUNOONs 5 <5 koe o'e)5-s wdc daa one ainleielealnele 


RECAPITULATION 
Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions, August 31, 1947 
Transfer from Defense Fund to Trustee Fund 


Strike benefits 
Assistance to members of striking unions...... 
Affiliation fee (Workers Education Bureau).... 


$145,380.00 
13,000.00 
10,000.00 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions, August 31, 1948 


$1,000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


$188,910.53 
30,000.00 
$158,910.53 
245,526.72 


$404,437.25 


$168,380.00 


$236,057.25 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ALSO A STATEMENT SHOWING HOW BALANCE ON 
HAND IS DEPOSITED AND INVESTED 

Months Receipts Expenses 
September, 1947 $ 215,258.84 $ 242,811.48 
October, 1947 198,842.21 231,922.47 
November, 1947 249,681.62 208,462.18 
December, 1947 247,744.38 244,473.38 
January, 1948 257,178.38 198,856.93 
February, 1948 270,439.76 239,509.72 
March, 1948 351,748.94 244,937.25 
April, 1948 334,651.28 247,078.40 
May, 1948 270,429.18 227,037.96 
June, 1948 323,120.93 248,119.46 
July, 1948 301,608.54 291,909.26 
August, 1948 327,234.71 276,681.85 


ON kak os Fs ee Eee eS $3,347,938. $2,901,800.34 


Balance in hands of Secretary-Treasurer 
IN Fg HI 6 69 8 aia:5 055410 606.0 0.06 S80" $ 464,582.06 


Grand COtal 2... cies cceciwcccccecvisws SOpeReeOsnS 


anna 


RECAPITULATION 
Ne NUE abi Sse eR Ah bic dike Bw nieuws ewe $3,812,520.83 
Total expenses 2,901,800.34 


Balance on hand August $ 910,720.49 


Monies deposited and invested as follows: 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Maturity May 1, 1960 $100,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to check) 2,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock) 15,000.00 
City Bank (Subject to check) 5,000.00 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check).. 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (Subject to check) 778,720.49 
Secretary-Treasurer’s balance August 31, 1948 $910,720.49 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the twelve months ending August 31, 1948, there have been 
issued 129 charters to national, central, local trade and federal labor 


unions; of this number one was issued to the following national union: 


American Federation of Grain Millers. 


Central Bodies as follows: 


Alabama 
Huntsville 


Arizona 
Douglas (Cochise County) 


Arkansas 
Texarkana  (Arkansas- 
Texas) 
Clarksville 
Kansas 
Chanute 


Minnesota 
New Ulm 
New York 
3eacon 
Kingston (Ulster County) 


North Carolina 
Plymouth 
Oregon 
Yamhill County 
Pennsylvania 
Clearfield County 
New Kensington 
Williamsport 
York County 
Tennessee 
Bristol, Virginia 
West Virginia 
Bluefield 
McDowell County 
Wisconsin 
Stoughton & Edgerton 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued 


National 


Central Labor Unions..... 
Local Trade Unions...... 
Federal Labor Unions..... 


during the twelve months of this fiscal year. 


1947-1948 
1 


ede tawaae eaten ee 18 
aac ie mer eacteale eae 54 


ibnsevesewe eneue 56 


129 
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Directly Chartered Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


On August 31, 1948, we had 1,246 local trade and federal labor unions 
with an average membership for the fiscal year of 239,865 and a defense 
fund of $236,057.25 

The Federation has volunteer organizers, as well as 183 paid organ- 
izers and the officers of the 808 city central bodies that are ready at all 
times to respond to a call to assist the members of directly affiliated unions 
in the case of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes 
from the local unions during the year of $245,526.72; initiation fees, $79,- 
309.44, and reinstatement fees, $2,479.00. 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, 
Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BODIES: Amalgamated, 1. 

LOCAL TRADE UNIONS: Disbanded, 14; suspended, 52; joined national and 
international organizations, 101; amalgamated, 2; reinstated, 25. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 15; suspended, 38; joined national 
and international organizations, 7; amalgamated, 1; reinstated, 8. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS: Dropped, 1—United Mine Workers of A.; Na- 
tional Federation of Rural Letter Carriers amalgamated with Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers; chartered, 4: Radio Directors 
Guild, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, Railroad Yardmasters of 

America, Air Line Dispatchers Association. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
of 
AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions as 
of August 31, 1948, is 7,220,531. 


This is based on actual per capita tax received at our office in Wash- 
ington from our affiliated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 51 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 

1897 264,825 1923 2,926,468 

1898 278,016 ROME S oecneeaw eet 2,865,799 

1899 349,422 ROM r ieee we Oaaldauudees 2,877,297 

1900 548,321 WOM Voc cxsinennceneees 2,803,966 

1901 787,537 1927 2,812,526 

1902 1,024,399 1928 2,896,063 
1903 1,465,800 
1904 1,576,200 

1905 1,494,300 9% 2,889,550 

1906 1,454,200 ONS Girvan a vasaced 2,532,261 

1,538,970 de 2,126,796 

1,586,885 9 2,608,011 

1,482,872 8,045,347 

1,562,112 IP aioli dic acd oe wieoeiare a woul eee 

1,761,835 be Liscungwecamnnnes 2,860,933 

1,770,145 WG osc dade deldsscea 6 Cen 

1,996,004 9% 4,006,354 

2,020,671 ‘ 4,247,443 

1,946,347 ‘ 4,569,056 

2,072,702 5,482,581 

. 2,371,434 4: 6,564,141 

2,726,478 6,806,913 

3,260,068 oo ERECTOR OT CE 6,931,221 

4,078,740 ¢ 7,151,808 

3,906,528 7,577,716 

3,195,635 948 7,220,531 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the mem- 
bership record at a glance, a chart follows on the next page indicating the 
membership, based on per capita tax payments received, for each year 
since 1881 up to and including 1948—a total of 68 years. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the 
American Federation of Labor for the years 1938, up to and including 1948. This 
table is based upon the average membership paid upon to the American Federation 
of Labor for the fiscal year. 





ORGANIZATIONS 1 42 | 1943 | 1944 | 





Actors Associated & Artists of A. 3 2 5 177} 160 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Asso. of Heat | 

and Frost Insulators.............. é 4 é 40 40) 
*Automobile Workers of A. Intl. | 

Union United t 4% 26 5 431; 507) 
Bakery & Confect’y Wkrs. I. U. of A.. 5 d 897} 
Barbers’ International Union Jour... . 3 5 ‘ 4 d 500 
ice has wahaeen 4 ake saiea’ j é 16 
Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of... . f f 5 f 92) 100 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. . . 2 29 3% 426 903) 2.867) 3.369 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union é é é g 400} 400 
Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of... . 2 271; 271; 289 
Brewery Workmen Intl. Union t t 
Brick and Clay Workers etc § f ‘ 100 
Bricklayers Masons & Plast’ers’ I.U.A. 5 5 f 38 a5 650 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wkrs. Intl. Asso. . Q f 5% 1% .056 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union Intl. ‘ 4 4} 3 
Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union. f 700} 700 
Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of.| 3. . J 3. .66 3 | 6.000 
Carmen of A. Bro. Railway 5 55 ] 55 
Carvers’ Union International Wood. 
aaa ee | 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 
Cleaning & Dye House Wkrs 
Clerks Intl. Protective Assn. Retail. 5 5 f ; d .000 
Clerks Post Office Nat’l. Federation oi é d 4 29; 400) 
Clerks Bro. of Rwy . 5E -917| 2.042 
Cement Lime & Gypsum Wkrs. | 2 S 180 
Circus Carnival Fairs & Rodeo Intl. 





Conductors Order of Sleeping Car. . 
Coopers’ International Union. . 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A. 
Dispatchers Assn. Airline 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine | 
Workers International Union....... 
Draftsmen’s Union Intl 
Electrical Wkrs. International Bro. . 
Elevator Constructors 
Engineers Intl. Union of Operating. . 
Engravers Intl. Union Metal.. ‘ 
Engravers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo. . 
Farm Labor Union National. . f 
Fire Fighters Intl. Assn. of 
Firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of.. 
Foundry Employees Intl. Bro. of. | p | e , | 
Garment Workers of America United. . 400| 
Garment Workers Intl. Ladies....... , ¥ t j 2. 2.2% 2.375) 2 
Glass Cutters League of A. Window... .| 2) | j | 5} 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S.&C.. | 
Glass Workers American Flint 
Glove Workers 
Government Employees Am. Fed. of. . 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The. 
Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. 
Union United 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers... . | 
Horseshoers of U. S. and Can 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees etc 
Jewelry Workers’ International 
Lathers Intl. Union of W. W. of Metal. 
Laundry Wkrs. International Union... 
Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United... 
Letter Carriers National Asso. of 
Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural... . 
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_ORG ANIZATIONS | 1938 | 1939 1941 | 1942 


Lithographers’ Intl. P. & B. 12% 2: 129 139 
Longshoremen’s Association ‘Intl 663 5 615 631 
Machinists Intl. Association of. cst Ba .900| 1. 2.218) 3.285 
Maintenance of Way Emp’s I. B. of... 528 576 E 657 969 
Marble Polishers etc. Intl. Asso. of . E 55 BE 55 55] 
Masters! Mates and Pilots..... 30} 30 30 
Master Mech’s. and Foremen of Navy | 
Yds. & Naval Sta’s Nat’l Asso. of. 1 2 2 3} 5} 
Messengers! Spec. Del. Nat’l Asso. . . 9 ¢ ¢ 9 9} 12 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen. . By 629) ‘ g 948 ¢ .005| 1.269 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Asso. Sheet.... .| 200 2 2 204 
Millers! American Fed. of Grain ised Ce wbo ones 
*Mine Workers of America United... t 2 e | e 4.000) 
Mine Wkrs. of A. Intl. Progressive... .| § 350) 35 35 350 t | 
Molders Union of N. A. Intl....... 233) § 21} 621} 619) 557| 678} 
Musicians American Federation of. ‘ 000} 1. .000} 1.000} 1.000) 1. .000 
Office Employees. .........c..c00- . oe aa Si 205 
Painters of America Bro. of 9¢ -002} 1.002] 1.049) 1.226] 1. é . 536] 
Papermakers United Bro. of 33} 206) = 24S 25 ‘ 32 400 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A....... 38 70 | 97 110 
Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl.).... | 10 4} 45 
Plast’ers’ Intl. Asso. of U.S.&C Oper. .| ‘ 194) { 25 QE 5 250 
Plumbers Steamfitters etc 377 400 d 45<¢ 52: 35 ‘ .000 
Polishers! Intl. Union of Metal....... 7 70 
Porters Pro. Sleeping Car j 60 
Pocketbook & Novelty Workers...... 100 
Post Office & Railway Mail Handlers 
National Association : 15 E E f E f E 
Potters National Bro. of Operative... 2 é 5 E E 215 
Powder and High Explosive Workers ‘ 2 1 2 d 
Printing Pressmen International . axl 37% 396 4! 16 f if 703 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Engravers’ 


| 


Union of N. A. Intl. Plate... Le 9 7 : f 13 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Wkrs... 32% d 445 567) 5 sé ; .000 


Radio Directors Guild. ar cs eeece tes wets bes Gates Si Nea ce aide ke oie 5 
Railway Employees Amal. S.&E.... 7 ¢ | 7 988] 1. .145| 1.150 
Railway Mail Association. 217 § 221] 25 226 218 215 227| 247 
Roofers Damp & W aterproof Wkers. 
Assn. United Slate: Tile & C ap en | é 57 | 5 107 
B-Seafarers Intl. Union of N. pane 22 292 { 50} 450 
Sheep Shearers Union of N. ee 8 } t t t 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. of cel 1 1 
*Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad joe er cinameet as Dd at ee a 107 
State County & Municipal Emp 200) 25 297 337 56 36 46 670 883 
Spinners Union Intl. er aa 5] 5 5 5 E | 
Stage Employees Intl. ‘Alliance 
Theatrical 278} 2 | 2 420} 42 420 420 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ of U. ofA. 87 é 83 é ‘ 93 100 
Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen 42 ‘ 41 2 . 19 19 
Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 36} 42 49 5 | 100 100 
Supervisors etc ee ie aoa 16 126 
Switchmen’s Union of N. A..........| 83} 81 | i 9: 92 89 
Teachers Am. Fed. of. at eaie 221) 5 300) 267] 229) 229) f 806 348 
Teamsters Chauffeurs etc. Intl. Bro. of| ¢ -092] 3. 3.937) 4.083] 5.056) 6.02 28 .250) 6.250 
Telegraphers Commercial... whe 29 35 40} 7| | 248} $28 
Telegraphers Order of Railroad. 350 350) 33% | 300 300 
*Textile Workers of America United. t 36| 52 53} d 37% 500 600 
Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer. . 143} 180 178 2} 2 2% 220 220 
*Typographical Union International 794) 792 t Tt f 640 640 
Upholsterers Intl. Union of 110} | 148| } } } 250) 250 277 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A..... 30) 31 31 31 
Wire Weavers’ Protective American. . 3 3 3 4 
Yardmasters of America Railroad....|....../.... oh eee mete s ‘ lee emeee lee aimae 
CE a ob n'a wae. < eiadia se 5 wes wae | 792) 806 816 800 é 749 
State Branches... 49 49 49 49 ¢ 5 50 
Directly affiliated local trade and 
Federal labor Unions. 2.314 -465 -471| 2.587] 2.939) 3.301] 3.633] 


5 5 





Total vote of Unions....... . .|86.656/39 . 267) 41, 146|45.332|53.029|/63.362 68 . 184/68 . 552 16. ¢ 
































+ Suspended. a Merged with Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. e Withdrew affiliation. 
* Reinstated. B-Title Changed from Intl. Seamen’s Union of America. . 
e Charter revoked. d Disbanded. f Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers. 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued 
under date of December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to Samuel Gompers. 


Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 
$136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including August 31, 1948 122,728.87 


Balance on hand August 31, 1948 $13,646.43 


Funds deposited as follows: 


Riggs National Bank checking account $13,646.43 


Balance on hand August 31, 1948 $13,646.43 


CONCLUSION 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and 
assistance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers 
of the National and International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, 
and by my colleagues of the Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sperye fue a 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 
of 
A. F. of L. BUILDINGS 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 months 
ending August 31, 1948: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash Balance on hand August 31, 1947 $30,614.57 
Sale of Mt. Vernon Stock 1,218.00 
Transfer from Defense Fund 30,000.00 


Total $61,832.57 


Rents—901 Massachusetts Ave... $41,223.91 
tents—1525 H Street............ 4,185.00 
—e $65,608.91 
Dividends ‘ 24.36 
Sale of waste paper 112.48 
Sale of obsolete equipment 65.00 


Total receipts $45,610.75 


Receipts and balance $107,443.32 


EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Avenue: 


Pay Roll (Building Employes).............. $28,876.50 
Taxes 3,426.60 
Electricity 1,554.35 
Fuel (coal) 1,474.19 
Supplies 1,435.95 
ROO GEG TOMRING 6 ick esse ccdissiecedcecaes 3,019.40 
Plastering and painting 1,631.16 
Cleaning windows 540.00 
Insurance 249.13 
Water rent 348.02 
Hauling ashes and trash 240.00 
Upkeep and repairs of elevators............ 1,134.03 
A. F. of L. Emp. Retirement Annuity Trust 

759.06 


Social Security Tax: 
ee ene PN i556. bbe akan oressmeera ees 272.99 
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Maintenance—1525 H Street: 

Pay Roll (Building Employes) es $756.00 
Remodeling 31,501.76 
Supplies 1,058.95 
Hauling trash 13.00 
288.47 
10,869.40 
Cleaning 198.38 
Electricity 242.98 
Water rent 13.68 
Coal 124.00 
Cleaning windows 115.00 
CURCGN OI BODINE oc os re ee eck ehawemaws 2,298.54 
Special police service 46.00 
Insurance 510.10 

Telephone service 


Total expenses $93,030.84 


Balance on hand August 31, 1948 $14,412.48 


RECAPITULATION 
TIOEE MU DRT AMEG i565 Bi doeweee des cpedscadeaeoaw $107,443.32 


Expenses 93,030.84 


Balance on hand August 31, 1948 


Monies deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank $14,412.48 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Buildings is submitted to 
you, the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the 
rank and file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to 
us with the best interest of the Federation in view. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEORGE MEANY, 


JOHN P. FREY, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Buildings. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


American Federation of Labor Employees’ Retirement 
Annuity Trust Fund 


For the Period September 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1947 $297,443.80 
A. F. of L. weekly contributions $10,321.00 
Employees’ weekly contributions 10,321.00 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds.............06- 7,362.50 


Total Receipts 28,004.50 
Total Receipts and Balance $325,448.30 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Benefits paid 
Withdrawals paid 


Total Disbursements 1,205.92 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1948 $324,242.38 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 


Investment Earnings Clearing Account 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1947 $2,250.00 
Receipts—September 1 to December 31, 1947 8,500.00 


$5,750.00 
Less: Allocations made December 31, 1947: 
To Prior Service Liability..... Wee epee $5,235.12 
To Federation Accumulations 
To Members Accumulations 
To Annuity Reserve ; 5,505.98 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1947 $ 244.02 
Receipts—January 1 to August 31, 1948 3,862.50 
Add: Excess interest on withdrawals (231 


Balance, August 31, 1948 $4,108.83 
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BALANCE SHEET 
For the Period September 1, 1947 to August 31, 1948 


RVOMITIGUEEE oikc snecedc.cone CO eSM ORNATE ERM eeTeedcmebiens $323,000.00 
MMU, Jao. d:0iss td wala KW Keg Hades Sue a Ate de newe NER e eas 1,242.38 
ONEE> Gisle's cd esa ewer adataaduaas inauuen $324,242.38 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


rene RIES MINPEEDONES. oa Sia carers nie ceca Wee eu uve a a elee ie en $284,938.34 
POGOTELION AGCUTNAIATION® «6 co ic cs.osiciasiccsivcce ss euwoes see 14,569.67 
EO: FGGIRINRIOU 5 5 ie 6. vo6ib ode Sake sabe daeweiees 13,939.15 
Amniity Reserve ..ccccecces: (eeewen ene cdedacwanne eee 6,686.39 
Investment Harnitias Clearitig sc cicccsccccicvrccccvwss 4,108.83 

RIME HKG LO REcenedounereetaeencaneneans $324,242.38 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
E. LOGAN KIMMEL, 


Trustees, American Federation of Labor 
Employees’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL UNION CHARTERED 


During the past year one new international union was chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor. The title of this new international 
union is the American Federation of Grain Millers. This organization 
was formed at a convention held at Kansas City, Mo., on July 26, 1948, 
in which federal labor unions in the grain processing industry were 
represented. 

The Executive Council directed that this new international union 
be chartered following a satisfactory understanding of jurisdictional 
differences with a number of affiliated organizations. 

The American Federation of Grain Millers was formed under the most 
auspicious circumstances and the indications are that it will be success- 
ful in every way. A large percentage of the workers classified as grain 
processors who come under the jurisdiction of the American Federation 
of Grain Millers are already organized and a part of this new inter- 
national union. 


DISAFFILIATION OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The discontinuation of the affiliation of the United Mine Workers of 
America was most unfortunate. This action took place on December 12, 
1947, when the President of the American Federation of Labor received 
a message from the President of the United Mine Workers of America 
reading as follows: 


Green—A. F. of L. 
We disaffiliate. 
Lewis. 
12-12-47. 


We sincerely regret the withdrawal of the United Mine Workers of 
America from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor and we 
express the hope that ere long said organization will again become 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


The British Trades Union Congress convened at Margate, England, 
on September 6, 1948, and continued in session until September 10. In 
response to an invitation received from the Secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, and in conformity with customary procedure, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor designated two 
representatives to attend the sessions of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress as Fraternal Delegates from the American Federation of Labor. 
They are, Mr. Edward J. Volz, President, International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America, and Mr. Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 
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Mr. .Richard F. Walsh, President of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada, was selécted to serve as the Fraternal 
Delegate representing the American Federation of Labor at the conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada which met at Victoria, 
British Columbia, October 11. 


These appointments were approved by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


SALARIES OF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Inasmuch as there has been na change in the salaries of the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor for the 
past eight years, during which time there has been a great increase in 
living costs, the Executive Council recommends to the coming convention 
of the American Federation of Labor that the salaries of the executive 
officers be increased and that the convention give consideration to this 
matter. 


ENGINEERS—FIREMEN AND OILERS 


In conformity with the instructions of the Sixty-sixth Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor two conferences were held between 
representatives of the International Union of Operating Engineers and 
the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. The representa- 
tives of these two organizations met at Chicago, Lllinois, on December 
17, 1947. They discussed the question of the amalgamation of the two 
organizations as directed by the San Francisco Convention. The repre- 
sentatives of the International Union of Operating Engineers reported, 
following the conclusion of the conference held in Chicago on December 
17, that 

the committees of the two International Unions could not get to- 

gether in any satisfactory settlement, so complying with the sense 

of the resolution passed at the Sixty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor we are referring the matter to you for 
your consideration and adjustment. 

As a result of this report of the failure of the representatives of the 
two organizations to reach an understanding, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conformity with the action of the con- 
vention, called another conference which was held at Miami, Florida, 
following the adjournment of the meeting of the Executive Council on 
February 3, 1948. At this conference earnest efforts were put forth by 
the President of the American Federation of Labor to prevail upon the 
representatives of the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 

_to agree to a plan of amalgamation of the two international unions. 

Inasmuch as the proposal submitted by representatives of the Inter- 

national Union of Operating Engineers was unacceptable to the repre- 
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sentatives of the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, said 
representatives were requested to submit a plan of amalgamation which 
they would approve and accept. These representatives stated in positive 
terms that they deemed it inadvisable to submit such a plan, first, because 
they lacked authority to do so, and second, because they were opposed 
to an amalgamation of the International Union of Operating Engineers 
and the International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

No further conferences have been held and at the momént there are 
no prospects of an agreement being reached between the representatives 
of the two organizations named, providing for amalgamation. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


On February 28, 1948, John J. Murphy, Regional Director in New 
England for several years, succeeded Frank P. Fenton, National Director 
of Organization for the past ten years. 

The problems of the organizing staff became greatly involved during 
the past year. The full impact of the Taft-Hartley Act was felt upon 
the expiration of contracts entered into before the Act became law. As 
a result, the staff was compelled to devote a great deal of time to the 
entirely unnecessary problem of union shop elections which were nearly 
100 per cent successful in the case of American Federation of Labor 
unions. Most votes were approximately 98 per cent favorable. Organizers 
not only handled federal labor union elections, but aided thousands of 
international union locals in conducting elections. 

The Taft-Hartley Act placed another burden on both federal and 
international locals, which, for the most part, were handled by our 
organizers. All local unions were required to fill out forms on financial 
structures with the Registration Office of the Department of Labor, and 
with the National Labor Relations Board on the non-Communist affidavit 
in order to comply with the Act. 

Another burdensome feature of the Act, which will cause more 
trouble in the future, will require the unions to enter into representation 
elections at any time an employer expresses a doubt and asks for an 
election. 

Organizers have also been in close touch with state federations and 
central labor unions to assist in the various problems which have arisen 
in the past two years. 

Considerable time is given to improving public relations. The organi- 
zers are constantly called upon to appear before labor, civic, church and 
social groups, universities, high schools, radio forums and public debates, 
to present Labor’s views on current problems and proposals. 


Organizing 


While average yearly membership of our federal labor unions shows 
a slight decline for 1948, the organizing possibilities of the future are 
exceedingly bright. In recent months, two groups of 3,000 workers each 
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were taken away from a dual organization in the State of Connecticut 
as a result of labor board elections. Industrial workers, on the whole, 
are indicating a desire to obtain affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. The field of organizing federal labor unions is limited by the 
charter rights of international unions and as a result many of the changes 
in affiliation, due to a great extent to the activities of our staf, can only 
be shown in the general membership figures of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates. 

In the field of federal labor union jursdiction the aluminum workers 
show a drop of 5,000 workers because of general layoffs within the 
industry. Despite the addition of four new local unions, the Rubber 
Workers Council shows a decline because cf ever-production. ; 

Our membership figures were maintained throughout the past fiscal 
year through the establishment of 212 new federal labor unions, as of 
July 27, 1948. 

The widest fields of organizing at present lie in Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Results have been more than gratifying in Canada. For the 
most part, the gain is shown in the figures of international unions. 

In the Province of Quebec contracts were entered into with the 


‘Quebec City Shipyards and the Sorel Marine Industries, representing 


6,500 employees. Thirteen hundred members were turned over to the 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Works. The Carpenters, Teamsters, Fire- 
fighters, Laundry, Bakery, Teachers, Building Service, Tobacco, Sheet 
Metal, Textile, Chemical and other unions all benefited in membership 
gains as a result of activities engineered by the Montreal Regional Office 
staff. Neither an election nor a local union was lost to a rival union dur- 
ing the year. The Province of Ontario organizers, in addition to other 
duties, are now engaged in a campaign on behalf of the Building Trades. 
This Canadian staff has to deal with the Ontario Labor Relations Board 
and have established craft rights in relation to industrial unionism. 
Considerable success has rewerded its efforts on behalf of various inter- 
nationals. For example, membership in the Teamsters has risen from 900 
to 6,000 in the past two years. Our staff aided in this achievement. 

In Alaska, organization work in the Building Trades is well advanced 
in the Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Ketchikan areas. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the past year in organizing workers in outly- 
ing areas of Southeastern Alaska, many of which had been unorganized 
due to the great distance involved between construction projects and 
established local unions. Fisheries and canneries, normally difficult to 
organize because of seasonal aspects, are well in hand. 

The organizing problem in Hawaii, where management has with con- 
siderable success fought organization for many years, will show an 
improvement in coming months. The San Francisco Convention adopted 
Resolutions 78 and 79 calling for national and international unions to 
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interest themselves in Hawaii. An investigation has already been made 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

It is earnestly recommended that the international unions give addi- 
tional attention to organizing opportunities in Canada and Alaska. 
American Federation of Labor organizers in the above localities will 
gladly direct or assist in any organizing program. 

As stated above, one of the first duties of the organizing staff has been 
the development of collective bargaining and negotiation of contracts. 
The 297 new federal unions chartered require continual coaching in the 
matter of grievances and developments of sound labor-management rela- 
tions. As a result of this guidance there have been very few disputes 
of lengthy duration. In isolated instances, employers have been found 
who were anxious to disrupt or wreck established unions through the 
various mechanisms made available to them by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Hundreds of wage increases had already been consummated without 
a so-called “pattern.” As in the past few years, additional attention 
is given to insurance, pension, health and welfare funds, holidays and 
other benefits. 

The following table presents the average yearly membership of 
federal labor unions during the fiscal years ending August 31. 


BD LiihTs Vis howe Shien deat wa eaeeee 83,153 
Bi its 's wine cee ale Aine Retoee ater nice aes haa 114,956 
NE Bes. 5 oo: y:ch a: ppt aikigs sa aia aibie A BERRIES aoa OE Se 181,236 
ED a 6 Wk kak sy Ree pCRN SO CR OO es AS 171,207 
STR wiv Coreriisine. CaS M AE UT een thee 185,707 
NE cots NIG ch lo la Raacacutpin wlacetdia nilena tea walls aihadalastees 198,605 
SE EEN remain 241,677 
BNE asfeist sce seatatncs GrayeiOU wighuieine Arkona dake OR RRR 259,344 
NE oc SA Ray OER OTT sre EMER CRS ORE 297,852 
REET San Ba dind Mae wew ec Saare eheanw ee are eee 264,862 
SR re Ravel ta ase eRe ele win ok Wie Wars Rtala oars Son ee 208,256 
EE Ai ARACEAE Se WS CSA R Se be eRe ee 244,513 
BE aioe Gis Gis Lewin Sagi ce awe Raa ewleoe ek oie a 239,865 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1947 1948 
Total New FLU’s organized.......... 297 212 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS TRANSFERRED TO INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS 
Number of Federal Labor Unions 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Total 
Transferred to: 1947 1948 2 Years 
Chemical Workers .. 6.66.2 6.600508s 4 1 5 


OS re 
pe 


I eon 657s opie ues. o's te's Bib'e wea 8 2 10 
Automobile Workers ..........4... 1 1 2 
NS i gas ata Tallinn Silane 5 


EN og sigs 6 Kahivens cidts oko voles ‘Y ; : ‘1 
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Vumber of Federal Labor Unions 
Fiseal Year Fiscal Year Total 


Transferred to: 1947 1948 2 Years 
LO re 3 an 3 
I ONIN ocx 4d: a 0a bee ace ote ME 2 1 3 
Ue eer ree ee “3 oe es 
GUONUONODE. 25000 c odious Sele weeeews nr 1 1 
Wetas PORBNERS 62. 6.c cbc cccc cs Seek a a aa 
RRM acai ica 6 ds: Ric eae Ae 2 “s 2 
Printing Pressmen ................ 1 os 1 
PN PRIUS cao Once eke ee conus ae wi a 
TRGUIPPO ONES. 64.26 coe vlc Okks ereeds : 1 1 
Ns oid 5. an cians oe 6ain cle cm eiaie esa dia 1 1 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers. . 
EE as ara gana ced cee eee 
OMe cos ia se rele beaver eae 
I as kd SO tee er be SSS 
MR 5 ri estar! whe. 0 isle a: See a oa 
PUN I 5 oc ras a. 4,6: 4 arate wal dan R eS 1 1 
PE IMNUOOND bk kclce ce vse toe n'es 1 1 
Pe PEEEOEE chose ceouwee see een 1 1 
CEES calaskiie is. aalcweeedea eee 1 1 
MIO TRI 5 bass 5 kbc aceleeiwek cues 1 1 
WOWOY CIGTES 3 .c66.05 ete 1 1 
POO cai acetsckicereades aoe 1 1 
Ee. chan lcul umes x elein eae MeN 1 1 
PIB so. sig eed. erle who Rees es 1 1 
Firemen and Oilers............. ; 1 1 
Lo ee rr ee erat 1 1 
a iiais tia Me a ene ev 44/8 ees 3 3 
POUR OROIION 66 6:65.65c00 clreemay ead ws 2 2 
Pee CN okin 5s 56s Welkace edie snes ae 3 2 
CEVTe GRINOED Go elke Sie ce Cee sEs oe 84 84 
30 102 132 


With the assistance of all central labor unions, state federations of 
labor and representatives of international unions acting collectively, it 
will be possible to greatly increase our membership in the next twelve 
months. 

It is more and more apparent that in the organizing of a plant or 
industry all crafts claiming jurisdiction should set up a joint council with 
a director chosen by either the unions involved or the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This is particularly important now with the trend of 
thought verging from dual unionism to the principles of the American 
Federation of Labor. The problems involved in a program of this type 
are not too difficult to overcome. It has been followed before by Building 
and Metal Trades and has been recommended by a previous convention. 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


The special Southern Organizing Campaign ended with discontinuance 
of a central fund and coordinated control of organizers in this field. 
Affiliated national unions are continuing to benefit from the impetus of 
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this campaign, however, through their organizers assigned to the field. 
Five state laws making all forms of union security a felony were rein- 
forced by the Taft-Hartley Law which created an atmosphere unfriendly 
to organizing efforts. The administration of the Taft-Hartley Law puts 
new locals to a disadvantage, and the backlog of cases waiting for action 
discourages union activity. In spite of the difficulties, more than 300 new 
local unions have been organized during the past year. 

All of our affiliates have been successful in negotiating new wage 
rates during the past twelve months. In practically all cases, increases 
have been obtained ranging from 7 cents to 50 cents per hour, with a 
weighted average on the whole of increases approximating 14 cents 
per hour. Our basic unskilled union rates in manufacturing have been 
raised to a minimum of $1 per hour. The pulp and paper industry 
has a minimum rate of $1.05 per hour. Skilled workers’ rates have 
increased proportionately. Rates for skilled mechanics of the various 
crafts in most of the southern cities are $2 and over per hour, which 
shows that the organized workers in the South are keeping pace with 
the wage increases throughout other sections of the country, which we 
are proud of under the present difficult conditions. 

Our state federations continue to grow in affiliations and influence. 
Their conventions held this spring and summer in all of the southern 
states show a material growth, not only numerically, but in enthusiasm 
and determination. Their conventions this year, without exception, have 
been larger than at any period in our history. 


THE PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN 
Notwithstanding the peculiarities of our economy and the financial 
difficulties faced by the Free Federation of Puerto Rico, notable progress 


has been made and important achievements attained in behalf of the 
toiling masses and the people of Puerto Rico. 


Sugar Industry I. Collective Agreements 


1. Factory Workers: An important agreement was signed between 
the Factory Workers Union of Arecibo and the Cambalache sugar mill 
owned by the Land Authority of Puerto Rico. The agreement is a re- 
newal, with amendments, of a previous contract providing 1214 percent 
increase in the rates paid to the mechanics and machinists; a life insurance 
bond of $1,000, the premium to be paid by the employer; and a reasonable 
sharing of the profits to be distributed among the employees after the 
grinding season. Nearly $50,000 will be distributed this year. The mini- 
mum pay in Cambalache for an eight-hour work day is $5. 

2. The Factory Workers Union of Arecibo renewed its previous 
agreement gaining a reclassification of jobs and providing an escalator 
clause fixing a 20-cent increase in the wage rates per 25 cents increase 
in the price of sugar. 

3. The Factory Workers of Aguadilla (affiliated this year with our 
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Federation) by agreement fixed 49 cents as the minimum; an escalator 
clause providing the increase of wages with increases in sugar prices; a 
life insurance to be paid by the employer; union shop, and other im- 
portant provisions. 

4. The Factory Workers Union of San Sebastian renewed a previous 
agreement with a minimum rate of 50 cents per hour, and an escalator 
wage-price clause. 


Agricultural Workers 


Important agreements in the agricultural field were negotiated and 
signed with the Land Authority of Puerto Rico. The wage rates generally 
provided in the agreement are higher by 6 to 12 cents than the Determi- 
nation issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

All of these agreements provide for an eight-hour work day with 
double rates for extra time; forty hour work week and time and a half for 
extra time, this last provision to be applied in the sugar mills. Manage- 
ment and labor relationships have been satisfactory in all the mills and 
in the farms. All the agreements provide for an Adjustment Committee. 


Electrical Industry 


The Industrial Peace Treaty signed by the Electrical Industry Work- 
ers’ Union and the Water Resources Authority of Puerto Rico is being 
carried out faithfully by both parties. June 30, 1948, ended the second 
year of enforcement of the agreement which was signed for a period of 
four years. $145,000 will be distributed among the employees of the Water 
Resources Authority in accord with Article IV of the Treaty which pro- 
vides for the distribution of 75 percent of 50 percent of the net profits 
obtained by the employer. 


Longshoremen Agreements 


The agreements negotiated last year by the longshoremen unions 
with the shipping companies contained open clauses for periodical nego- 
tiation of salaries which the shipping companies contested when contracts 
were to be renewed. After the breakdown of negotiations between 
employers and workers, and despite efforts of government conciliators, 
a strike ensued. Finally, through the efforts and intervention of the 
Governor of Puerto Rico an agreement was reached between the shipping 
companies and the two District Councils of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, providing for an increase of 10 cents per hour, 
retroactive to January 1, 1948, and continuing to the close of 1948. 
The employers agreed thereafter to increase wages 5 cents more per 
hour, and also to withdraw the suit for damages which they had filed 
against the two Councils. The success of the two Councils in securing 
increased wages and other desired conditions is credited by the Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of Labor to the solidarity and strength of the 
longshoremen’s unions within the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the support of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Agreements in the Telephone Industry 


The Telephone Industry Workers’ Union renewed, with fundamental 
amendments, a previous agreement which expired June 30, 1948. Increases 
in pay of 15 percent in the lower brackets, and 12 percent, 8 percent and 
5 percent in the higher brackets, were achieved, together with union shop, 
hospitalization and complete medical assistance to be paid for by the em- 
ployer; eight-hour work day and forty-hour work week with double 
rates after the regular work day, and time and a half after the regular 
work week; a 20 percent increase in the per diem; and some other im- 
portant achievements. 


Agreements in the Hairnet Industry 


The Hairnet Industry Workers’ Union renewed its agreement with an 
increase in the wage rates of nearly 15 percent, keeping the union shop 
and the two weeks vacation with pay and other important advances im- 
proving labor conditions. 


Agreement in the Needlework Industry 


The agreement of the Needlework Industry Workers’ Union of San 
Juan provides 8 percent increase in the wage rates; union shop; two weeks 
vacation with pay and other important provisions. The agreement covers 
200 employees. The union won the two elections for recognition and union 
shop conducted by the N. L. R. B., decisively. This agreement has encour- 
aged the officers of the union to start a campaign toward the organization 
of thousands of employees who are unorganized throughout the Island. 
Justice, the publication of the I. L. G. W. U., has been distributed free 
among the employees of some plants. 


Agreements in the Rum Industry 


Under the agreement negotiated by the Rum Industry Workers’ Union 
and the Bacardi Corporation for a period of two years, industrial peace 
has been kept. Labor relations in these plants have been very good, al- 
though the rum industry of Puerto Rico is facing a very critical situation. 


Agreements in the Bakery Industry 

The agreement entered into by our Bakery Workers’ Union and all 
the employers in the capital of the Island is observed faithfully. 
Other Agreements 


With substantial improvements in labor conditions and increases in 
wages, negotiations have been conducted successfully in the ice industry, 
tobacco stripping, confectioneries, laundry industry, beverages, clinics, ice 
cream industry and office employees. 


II. Conventions 


A. Local Conventions: The annual convention of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen was held March 20 and 21 in San Juan. Among 
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the resolutions adopted by the convention were those accepting affiliation 
of the Free Federation to the Inter-American Confederation of Labor; 
urging the extension to Puerto Rico of the Marshall Plan; affirming once 
more the non-partisan character and attitude of the Federation; urging 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law; expressing the gratitude of the Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of Workingmen to the American Federation of 
Labor for the moral assistance and cooperation given through their Con- 
ventions and by the Executive Council and President Green. Brothers 
Prudencio Rivera Martinez, Francisco Paz Granela and Nicholas Nogue- 
ras Rivera were unanimously elected as President, First Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, of the Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. Brother Rivera Martinez was granted leave for another 
year, and. Brother Paz Granela was appointed Acting President. 


III. Conference with President Green 


On December 2, 1947, a delegation from Puerto Rico met with Presi- 
dent William Green in Washington to consider the situation on the water- 
front of Puerto Rico, and to request him to appoint a committee from the 
A. F. of L. to visit Puerto Rico to make a thorough investigation and 
render a report to him and the Executive Council. President Green prom- 
ised to send a committee down to Puerto Rico as suggested, after hearing 
all the information offered to him. President Green sent Brothers Frank 
P. Fenton and Morris Bialis to the Island. 


IV. President Truman’s Visit to Puerto Rico 


The people of Puerto Rico were very glad of the visit of President 
Truman to this Island, and awarded him a very warm reception. This 
visit was of great significance to our Island, especially when Congress 
granted the Puerto Ricans the right to elect their Governor in the No- 
vember election of 1948. Taking advantage of this unique opportunity, 
Brother Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, Secretary-Treasurer of the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor, in the name of Labor, handed a memorandum 
to President Truman comprising five points: 


(a) Total extension to Puerto Rico of the Social Security Act, 
which is an American device for all the American citizens in all the 
American territories; 

(b) Puerto Ricans are entitled to some kind of marshallization 
in a true American sense; 

(c) Protection of our sugar industry against the unfair compe- 
tition of foreign areas in our domestic markets; 

(d) Extension to Puerto Rico of the benefits provided in the edu- 
cational programs for the Nation; 

(e) The clarification of the political status of the American terri- 
tory of Puerto Rico. 


This memorandum was welcomed by President Truman, and the De- 
partment of Interior of the United States informed our Secretary-Treas- 
urer that the President was in full accord with the memorandum. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1947 








Name of Organization 


Actors and Artists of 
America, Associated 
Air Line Dispatchers 
Association 
Air Line Pilots Associa- 


tion . 
Asbestos Workers, In- 
ternational Associa- 


tion of Heat and Frost 


Insulators and 
Automobile Workers of 
America, Interna- 
tional Union United 
Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of 
America 


Barbers, Hairdressers and 


Cosmetologists’ In- 
ternational Union of 
America, The Jour- 
neymen 

Bill Posters and Billers 
of America, Interna- 
tional Alliance of 

Blacksmiths, Drop For- 
gers and Helpers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 
hood of 

Bookbinders, Interna- 
apn Brotherhood 


ol 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union 

Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of 
Ameri 


erica 
Brick and Clay Workers | 


of America, the 
United 

Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, In- 
ternational Associa- 


tion 

Broom and Whisk 
makers’ Union, In- 
ternational 

Building Service Em- 
im ie International 

nion 

Carmen of America, 
Brotherhood Railway 

Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, United 
Brotherhood of 

Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers Inter- 
national Union, 
United 


2675, 992.88 





Chemical Workers 
Union, International 

Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union of 
America 

Cleaning and Dye House 

Workers, Interna- 
tional Association of 

Clerks, National Fed- 

eration of Post Office 


Death 


NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 


NO 


112,775.00 


164,221.90 


115,700.00) 


26,025.00 
249,735.55 


7,200.00 


83 , 250.00 


NO 


317,200.00 
886, 120.42) 


Old Age Disability 


BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 


131,000.00 


BENE|FITS 


ahbesevinor ne 2,950.00 
2,116,170.00} 11,950.00 


BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 

















PAID.. 
PAID 





Miscel- . 
laneous Total 





PAID 
PAID 
PAID 
PAID 


PAID 


1,850.00] 632,738.13 


pebeverdocses 229,897.90 


23,065.79 138,765.79 


eeseveesones 26,025.00 


eisbieeis ncn eels 642,752.28 


Sersoceccees 7,200.00 


vet heereeees 214,250.00 


biaKaeeenene | 675,992.88 


ane ehsgsues 320,150.00 
iaeccwaeens 3,167,112.42 


2,900.00 2,900.00 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 


Name of Organization | 


Clerks, Brotherhood of 
Railway 

Clerks’ International 
Association, Retail 

Coopers’ International 
Union of North 
America 

Diamond Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union of | 
America 

Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers 
International Union 

Draftsmen’s Union, In- 
ternational Federa- 
tion of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects 


an 

Electrical Workers In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Elevator Constructors, 
International Union 


o! 

Engineers, International 
Union of Operating 

Engravers Union of | 
North America, In- 
national Photo 

Farm Labor Union, 
National 

Fire Fighters, Interna- 
tional Association of 

Firemen and Oilers, In- 
national Brotherhood 


0 

Garment Workers of 
America, United 

Garment Workers 
Union, International 
Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the 
United States and 
Canada 

Glass Cutters’ League 
of America, Window 

Glass Workers’ Union, 
American Flint 

Glove Workers’ Union 
of America, Interna- 
tional 

Government Employees, | 
American Federation | 


ol 

Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association 
of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, International 

Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers In- 
ternational Union 
United 

Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common La- 
borers’ Union of 
America, Inter- 
national 

Horse Shoers of United 
States and Canada, 
International Union 
of Journeymen 





1,214,318.75 


Death Sick 


693 ,902.50; 499,297.00 
| 


mers 41,948.74 


7,800. 


9,000. 


INTER 


NO INTER 


166,275. 


33,800. 13,150.50 


NO INTER 


NO INTER 


56, 250. 


30,025. 


285, 834. 
40,250. 
11,760. 


30,600. 


1,300. 

NO 
30,081.25] 

9,000. 


1,700. 359, 133.00 





238 ,300.00 


167 629.00) 


INTER 
| 


16,044.24 


Unem- 
ployment 


73,145.90} 
| 


| 
NATIONA|L 


|NATIONA 





|NATIONA 
NATIONA|L 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


NATIONA|L 


6,327.00 








, 742,320.04 


Old Age | Disability 


BENE|FITS 


172,643.84 


{E|FITS 
BENE pare 


11,180.00)... 





BENE|FITS 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1947 


| 'Miscel- | 
laneous Total 


866,345. 
699.46 163 ,561. 


301.00} 8,101. 


132.00} 


9,132. 


PAID 


2,956, 638.75 
| PAID 


166,275. 


7,192.05 226 , 786.35 


30,025. 


__|14,608,372.00115,061,835. 


51,430. 


11,760. 
30,600. 
1,300. 





| PAID 


| 
1,125.00 31, 206.2: 
| 


13,042.59|  38,086.8° 


27,000.00} 394, 160. 


239,380. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1947 


—IIII I oI i i >>____>s===_=__===___==_=_={==_se_sSs_SS=_==_===[=[{]_][==[==== 


Name of Organization 


Hotel and Restaurant 
vee and Bar- 
tenders International 
Union 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
International 

Lathers, International | 
Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal 

Laundry Workers’ In- 
ternational Union 

Leather Workers In- | 
ternational Union, 
United 

Letter Carriers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, International 

Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Brother- 


hood o 

Marble, Slate and Stone | 
Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile 
and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo 
Helpers, International 
Association United | 

Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America, | 
National Organiza- | 
tion } 

Master Mechanics and 
Foremen of Navy 
Yard and Naval Sta- 
tions, National As- 
sociation of 

Meat Cutters and But- 
cher Workmen of 
North America, 
Amalgamated 

Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association, 
Sheet. 

Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 

Musicians, American 
Federation of 

Office Employes Inter- 
national Union 

Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood 


of 
Paper Makers, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 
Pattern Makers League 
of North America 
Plasterers’ International 
Association of the 
United States and 
Canada, Operative 
Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the 
United States and 
Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journey- 
— a Apprentices 





of The 

Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers 
International Union, 
Metal 


Death 


346,425.00 


11,117.00 


248,803.00 
NO 
393 , 333.35 


3,450.00 


to 
to 
Nn 
= 


NO 


216,000.00 


86,750.00 


349,987.70 


NO 


NO 


476,625.05 


54,380.40 


14,550.00 


98,725.00 


478,650.00 





Unem- 
Sick ployment 
32,354.47 — ‘ 


176,000.00)... 
INTER|NATIONA|L 


31,223.00)... 
| 
| 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


2 290,000.00) 4,200.00 


INTER) 
INTER 


NATIONA|L 


NATIONA|L 





Bias 
16,980.00) 37,088.00 


2,970.00 


7,900.00 





Old Age Disability 


1,710.00 
300.00 . 


6,600.00)... 


BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 


5,100.00] 


BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 


seus 5% 4: 


x 
X 


0.00 


2,925.00 








Miscel- 
laneous 


8,045.41 
1,969 .00 


~ 


. 23,943.78 


PAID 


220,000.00 


9,300.06 


PAID 
PAID 


-96 


5.00 


5,150.00 





53,276. 


2,269. 


431,403. 


393,333.! 


3,450. 


17,384.05 


735,300. 


96,050. 


530,670. 


519,375.05 


58,834. 
73,162. 
102,670. 


510,862. 


11,350. 





-00 


w 
a 


00 


00 


60 


00 


00 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1947 


———=e=SEseeEsSau~_Tloahnh™h>=~™»>~™I>aEohm a ]]™_»>=>E=>EaEa=a=EEE=aBR2"EeEeaeeeE~—L EE _____ELHHLLLLLLO™E EEE 


Name of Organization 
| 


Porters, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car 

Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Postal Supervisors, The 
National Association 


0 

Potters, National 
Brotherhood of Op- 
erative 

Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union 
of North America, 
International Plate 

Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of 
North America, In- 
ternational 

Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States 
and Canada, Inter- 
ae Brotherhood 


0 

Radio Directors Guild. . 

Railway Employes of 
America, Amalga- 
mated Association of 
Street and Electric 

Railway Mail Associa- 
tion 

Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers 
Association 
Slate, Tile and Comp- 
osition 

Seafarers International 
Union of North 
America 

Siderographers, Inter- 


United | 


national Association | 


of 

Signalmen, Brotherhood 
of Rail Road 

Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, The National 
Association of 

Spinners Union, Inter- 
national 

Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of 
the United States and 


Canada, International | 


Alliance of Theatrical 
State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes, 
ome Federation 
0 
Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union of 
North America, 
United 
Stonecutters’ Associa- 
tion of North 
America, Journeymen 
Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union 
Switchmen’s Union of 
North America 
Teachers, American 
Federation of 





Death | 


NO 
NO | 


NO 
62,495.00] 


NO 
2309, 826.86 


NO 
?1,369,499.21 


88,906.90) 


n 


5E 


48,394. 


29,480.91 


NO | 


210,500.00 


49,300.00) 


4,900.00 


20,695.81)...... 


195,750.00). . 
NO 





$72,360.95 


3183 362.68) 


Sick | ployment 


Unem- 
| 
| 
| 


| 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 


| | 
} 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


7,793.49|..........] 
| | 


| 
INTER|NATIONA|L 


x 


2172 224.24 


INTER L 


14,643.06} 386.00) 


| 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 














|: 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
* 931.00} ° peiuheecer 
Ee, 


2 284,404.11 


NATIONA} 


| 
940.00]... 


Disability 


Old Age 
BENE/FITS 


BENE} 


FITS 
BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 


375.00].... 


FITS 
2,700.00) 


144,811.50) 


1,820.00|....... 


| 
BENE 


| 


FITS 


FITS 


240.00 18,700.00 


FITS 





BENE 





Miscel- 
laneous 


PAID 
PAID 


| PAID 


PAID 


ed ial 
SR GT AONs ka ccvcsveues 
| 


12,000.00 


PAID 


PAID 


520.00 


PAID 


347.00 


83 , 532.00 





Total 


844,443 


-66 


12,375. 


-00 


2.00 


4,900.00 


26,181.81 


214,690.00 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1947 

















| | | | | 
Unem- | | Miscel- | 
Name of Organization | Death | Sick ployment Old Age Disability laneous | Tots al 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, | ; ; ; ap dpiaine an 427,930.00} 427,930.00 
Warehousemen and | 
Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 
h of | 
Telegraphers, The Order| 225,769. 19) 9,625.50 j ; Sea eee ; 84,656.79] 320,051.48 
of Railroad | 
Telegraphers’ Union of 35,234.06! staas | 35,234.06 
North America, The | | | 
Commercial | | 
Textile Workers of |............ or bile nescndsnsdedun neuen ‘ Bx ScoNsexacmaes 
America, United | 
Tobacco Workers In- | CAPs cass sccien ae 1,200.00 siaviecaran al 7,950.00 
ternational Union | | 
Typographical Union, 839,300.73 82,521.66) 8,873.17) 5,537,805.81)............| 5,015,454.93)11, 483,956.30 
International | | 
U pholsters’ Interna- | 55,312.50} 419,044.11)........ Winans ‘ aed 2,848.53) 477,205.14 
tional Union of North | | | 
America | | | | 
Wall Paper Craftsmen | 1S IO kis vesgasest te ‘ , : | 18,750.00 
and Workers of North | | | 
America, United | | | 
Weavers’ Protective 200.00 800.00 eat hiee’s di eal 1,000.00 
Association, American | | 
Wire | 
Yardmasters of America | BMG so ccis cscs ; : Ae aac Oblate 5,400.00 
Railroad | | | | 
Brotherhood Locomo- 1,683 224.86} 226,473.23)..... errr ce ok | ee | 2,085,323.09 
tive Engineers | | | | 
Brotherhood of Loco- |1,290,969.59 |... ; daateiees 19,331.15 85,627.75) 1,277,176.50| 2,673, 104.99 
motive Firemen and | 
Enginemen | | | 
Brotherhood of Rail- | 2,833,775.07|2,811,269.18/232, 623.22 ae | 385, 246.95) 2,536,703.95| 8,799,618.37 
road Trainmen | | | | 
Order of Railway Con- | 748,192.74]........... sarsinvias er soul 76,454.52) 227,060.40) 1,051,707.66 
ductors of America | | | 
| oe odes 
Peon: 18,410, 969.48|5, 786, 835.49|738, 724. 4. 6s, 269, 187. 841, 141, 952.1224, 646,310. 5060, 993,986.80 
LEE SS 
1 Includes disability benefits. Recapitulation: Death benefits ............... $18,410,969.48 
2 Includes local union benefits. BOE MOOD ob cevicccescvoces 5,786,835.49 
8 Paid by local unions. Unemployment Benefits ...... 738,724.68 
*Dues waived. Old Age Benefits............. 10,269,187.84 
Disability Benefits .......-..- 1,141,952.12 
Miscellaneous Benefits ........ 24,646,316.59 


bee her OSe04k iene $60,993,986.80 











AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


The 1947 Report of the Executive Council, in reviewing the legal 
activities of the American Federation of Labor, called particular atten- 
tion to its activities in combating anti-labor laws passed by the legis- 
latures of some seventeen states. It also focused attention on the Taft- 
Hartley Act and on litigation before the National Labor Relations Board. 

Two cases of national interest, in which final court decisions had not 
then been reached, were also mentioned. One involved a criminal prose- 
cution instituted by the Government against James C. Petrillo, President 
of the American Federation of Musicians, as a result of his attempt to 
test the legality of certain provisions of the Lea Act. At the time of the 
1947 Report, the Supreme Court of the United States had refused to pass 
upon the principal Constitutional issues raised and had returned the 
case to the District Court for further hearing. Since then, this further 
hearing was held and resulted in a finding by the District Judge that 
Mr. Petrillo was not guilty of violating the Lea Act. 

The other case mentioned in the report was a civil action in which 
a private litigant sought money damages for statements published in the 
Teamsters’ official magazine by Daniel J. Tobin, President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. These statements set forth the true 
facts and circumstances concerning the famous incident_that occurred in 
the Hotel Statler, in the City of Washington, the evening of September 
23, 1944, shortly after President Roosevelt addressed a dinner meeting of 
the Teamsters. At the time of the 1947 Report, this suit had resulted, in 
the trial court, in complete victory and vindication for the International 
Teamsters’ Union and its President. Since then an appeal was taken by 
the defeated litigant. Oral arguments on this appeal have been heard by 
the United States Court of Appeals and a decision by that court is 
expected very soon. 


State Anti-Labor Laws 


In commenting on state anti-labor laws, the 1947 Executive Council 
Report pointed out that the number of states enacting such punitive legis- 
lation had increased from 10 to 17 since its 1946 Report. This number 
must be increased again, as the legislatures of 13 additional states have, 
since the 1947 Report, passed laws restricting or regulating union 
activities. Thus, 30 states have now attained that ignoble distinction of 
attempting, by official fiat, to destroy or cripple the trade union move- 
ment in this country. 

This legislation, among other things, has been aimed at preventing 
or limiting closed-shop and other union-security contracts, restricting 
picketing and other strike activities, prohibiting secondary boycotts, and 
jurisdictional disputes, regulation of disputes in public utilities, and re- 
quiring registration and financial reports of labor unions, 

The American Federation of Labor has taken, and will continue to 
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take, aggressive action on many fronts to meet this avalanche of repres- 
sive labor legislation. In the field of legal litigation, the office of the 
General Counsel has been particularly active. It has established and has 
maintained close relations with state federations of labor and interna- 
tional unions affected by these anti-labor laws, and when called upon by 
these organizations has given all possible assistance. In this connection, 
it has not only counselled and advised these organizations and their offi- 
cers concerning legal rights and legal procedures under these laws, but 
has taken an active part in court litigation when necessary and proper. 


In particular, the office of the General Counsel has been active in 
initiating and developing test cases in state courts, with the end in view 
of securing, ultimately, a determination, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, of the validity of a number of these state anti-labor laws. 
Litigation testing the extent and legality of these laws has been somewhat 
slow in developing. This has been due primarily to the fact that these laws 
have not been enforced to any great extent even though they have been 
ignored and in some instances purposely violated by labor organizations 
and labor leaders on advice of the General Counsel’s office in order to 
institute test cases. There are some 12 cases pending, in which the 
General Counsel’s office is participating, which should test the validity 
of a number of these state laws. 


In its 1947 Report, the Executive Council referred to cases instituted 
in Arizona, Nebraska, North Carolina and Tennessee to test the validity 
of the anti-closed-shop laws of those states. At that time these cases 
were on appeal to the State Supreme Courts, the decisions in the trial 
courts, as was expected, having been adverse. Since then, the Supreme 
Courts of the States of Arizona, Nebraska and North Carolina, as 
anticipated in these cases, upheld the validity of their state anti-closed- 
shop laws. These decisions, while adverse, paved the way for the ultimate 
test we sought, which was final determination by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We have been successful in convincing the Supreme 
Court that it should review the decisions of these State Supreme Courts. 
As a result legal briefs will be filed the first week of October with the 
Supreme Court of the United States attacking the validity of the anti- 
closed-shop laws of these three states, and a final determination by that 
court is expected in the very near future. It is anticipated that the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in these cases will, as a practical matter, affect 
the legality of the anti-closed-shop statutes in each of the remaining 
states now having them. 


In the Tennessee test case, referred to in the 1947 Report of the 
Executive Council, a Pyrrhic victory was secured in the State Supreme 
Court, for while that court dismissed an injunction preventing peaceful 
picketing, it upheld the validity of the open-shop law. Since then the 
Court has issued several “clarifying” opinions, which, however, have 
only further clouded the issues. In its present state the case is not an 
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especially good one for test purposes, so probably no attempt to appeal 
will be made. 

The eight remaining test cases, seven of which are still pending in the 
state courts, involve suits instituted in the States of Virginia, Florida, 
Delaware and Texas. The Virginia case was initiated to test the anti- 
closed-shop statute of that state. On May 1st of this year a Circuit 
Court Judge upheld the constitutionality of that law, although he was 
constrained to say that he had serious doubts as to the constitutionality 
of the Act. Since this case involves an aspect of the anti-closed-shop 
laws different from the three cases now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it is being appealed to the State Supreme Court 
for decision, and if the decision in that court is adverse, steps will be taken 
to bring it before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Three test cases involving prohibitions against secondary picketing 
and striking, and the requiring of a majority vote in order to engage in 
a strike reached the State Supreme Court of Florida. No decision has as 
yet been rendered by that court in two of the cases, but in the third, 
Whitehead y. Miami Laundry Company, the Florida Supreme Court dis- 
missed the injunction against picketing without passing on the con- 
stitutionality of the Act. Since the relief sought was granted, no further 
appeals will be necessary in this case. Two cases, involving the same 
type of prohibitions, are pending in the lower courts of the State of Texas. 

Two test cases are now pending in Delaware. One involves criminal 
prosecution against a business agent of a Painters’ local union for viola- 
tion of a Delaware statute which prohibits the use of coercion by a 
labor organization to compel anyone to cease engaging in any lawful 
business or to join a labor organization. In all, five indictments were 
returned against the business agent. Motions to dismiss these indict- 
ments have been made, but no action has been taken thereon as yet by 
the trial court, and the cases have been put over to the September term. 
The other cases pending in Delaware involve criminal prosecutions against 
an Electrical Workers’ union, alleging violations of the sections of the 
Delaware law prohibiting the.charging of an initiation fee in excess of 
$25 and prohibiting a strike without a majority vote. The court stated it 
would withhold proceedings in this case until after the Painters’ cases 
were decided. 

As stated before, test cases involving state labor legislation have been 
slow in developing. Often, recourse to these laws in labor disputes is 
threatened but the threat vanishes when a determination to test their 
validity is demonstrated by labor organizations. A notable example of 
this is the situation which confronted the International Teamsters and 
one of its locals in Boston, Mass., in January of this year. In an at- 
tempt to break a lawful strike initiated by the Teamsters, employers 
operating trucking lines sought to induce the Governor of Massachusetts 
to utilize a state law to seize the trucking lines and force the striking 
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union employees to man the trucks temporarily operated by the state. 
When the Governor indicated he would seize the trucking lines, arrange- 
ments were made by President Tobin of the Teamsters’ International 
Union to challenge the validity of the proposed seizure and the law pur- 
portedly authorizing the drastic action. At the eleventh hour the Gover- 
nor refused to take the seizure action and shortly afterward the labor 
dispute was settled to the satisfaction of the Teamsters’ organization. 
Although this strike was ultimately won, the Teamsters were greatly 
handicapped in the conduct of their perfectly legitimate activities be- 
cause of the constant threat of immediate public seizure under a law 
ultimately never utilized. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


At the time of the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in June of 1947, 
leaders of organized labor stated that this punitive and prohibitive legis- 
lation was designed to destroy, and would be used exhaustively in an 
attempt to destroy, the trade union movement of this country. The 
accuracy of these statements has been demonstrated even though the 
Act has not been in existence long enough for organized labor to feel the 
full extent of the evils this Act has set afoot. Each day brings to our 
attention attempts by management to utilize the provisions of this Act 
to confound and interfere with the legitimate activities of labor organiza- 
tions. 


It is known that at the present time, in addition to the general con- 
fusion created by this law, one of its immediate effects has been to dis- 
rupt heretofore peaceful bargaining relationships as, for instance, in the 
case of the Typographical Union in the printing industry. The ban on 
closed shops and the unnecessary requirement of union-shop elections 
has caused endless confusion, delays and disputes. 


Another effect has been to greatly increase the difficulties that beset 
the process of organizing the unorganized, and another has been to re- 
tard the efficacies of collective bargaining by strengthening employer 
resistance to legitimate labor requests. Another immediate effect of this 
Act has been to bring into play the hated “government by injunction.” 
In this respect the law’s operation has been most drastically felt. It has 
been felt not only by reason of the actual injunctions which have been 
sought and obtained either by the National Labor Relations Board under 
Sections 10(j) and 10(1) of the Act, or by the Attorney General under 
the so-called emergency provisions of the Act (Section 208). The threat 
of injunction is also present in almost every labor controversy that has 
arisen since the passage of the Act. Although the General Counsel of the 
Board is empowered to bring injunctions against employers as well as 
unions for alleged unfair practices, in actual practice his office has 
brought ten injunction suits against unions for every one it has brought 
against an employer. As a matter of fact, it has gone out of its way to 
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bring injunction suits against unions even where the Board ordinarily 
would have no jurisdiction. 

In the DiGiorgio Fruit Company case the General Counsel of the 
Board sought and obtained an injunction against the striking National 
Farm Labor Union, even though the Board had previously refused to proc- 
ess a petition for an election filed by that union on the ground that it had 
no jurisdiction over agricultural employees. In another case on the West 
Coast (the Sealright Pacific, Ltd., case) the General Counsel of the Board 
obtained an injunction against peaceful picketing on the ground not only 
that picketing constituted a secondary boycott, but also on the ground 
that it was coercive and that the mere presence of the pickets coerced 
non-striking employees. The evils of the injunction are well exemplified 
in this case. At the preliminary hearing before the Federal District 
Court, the Court agreed with the General Counsel of the Board and issued 
the preliminary injunction pending a hearing before the Trial Examiner. 
Many months later, after the hearing before the Trial Examiner when 
all the facts were fully disclosed, the Trial Examiner ruled that picketing 
was perfectly legal. In the meantime, the injunction had had the effect 
of seriously impeding the strike. 

For every case where an injunction proceeding has actually been 
brought, there are hundreds of cases where injunction proceedings have 
been threatened or where the threat of injunction proceedings prevented 
labor organizations from engaging in conduct traditionally found neces- 
sary for the protection of Labor’s interests. Time and again Labor has 
found itself at a marked disadvantage in attempting to counteract con- 
ditions which threaten to undermine its very existence. While it has 
finally been determined that employers or other private individuals cannot 
obtain injunctions under the Taft-Hartley Act, nevertheless the General 
Counsel has shown himself not only willing but eager to institute in- 
junction proceedings on the slightest excuse. 

A case which should be brought to your attention in this discussion of 
the Taft-Hartley Act is that involving the International Typographical 
Union as a result of its dispute with the American Newspaper Associa- 
tion. In this case charges of unfair labor practices were filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board by various publishers against a number 
of local units of the International Typographical Union and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union itself. While hearings were pending on 
these charges before the Board, the General Counsel of the Board asked 
a Federal Court for an injunction restraining the International Union 
from authorizing, calling or aiding any strike of any local union of the 
International anywhere in the nation. Realizing the detrimental effect 
to organized labor of such an all-embracive and extensive injunction, 
the General Counsel’s office of the American Federation of Labor was in- 
structed to render assistance to the International Typographical Union 
in opposing it. As a result, a legal brief was prepared and filed in the 
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Federal District Court at Hammond, Indiana, on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor as amicus curiae. The injunction was granted, how- 
ever, by the District Court, and this injunction ran until such time as the 
Board disposed of the unfair labor practice charges filed against the 
International Typographical Union. 

Up to the present time these charges have not been disposed of by 
the Board and the injunction is still in effect. It restrains the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and its officers and agents from inducing or 
encouraging subordinate local unions to refuse to bargain collectively 
and from enforcing laws or rules which would discriminate against em- 
ployees in regard to hire or tenure of employment because of non- 
membership in the International Typographical Union or which wouid 
cause employers in the newspaper industry to discriminate. 

Another case in which the office of the General Counsel participated 
was a case which involved the so-called emergency section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Under this section injunctions are required to be issued 
regardless of the merits of a labor dispute. The mere fact that a strike 
has occurred or is threatened is sufficient to bring this section of the 
Act into play. It was utilized in a situation involving the Oak Ridge 
Atomic Energy operations. In that case certain products were being 
produced at Oak Ridge by the Carbon-Carbide Chemicals Corporation. 
The company undertook to put into effect a wage cut, as a result of 
which the union threatened to strike. Upon the basis of this threat, 
the President, acting under the Taft-Hartley Act, called a Board of 
Inquiry and thereafter instructed the Attorney General of the United 
States to secure an injunction. 

Though the government did obtain an injunction against the union, 
the American Federation of Labor was successful in having this injunc- 
tion directed also against the employer corporation, restraining it from 
putting into effect any wage cuts. Thereafter, the dispute was settled 
and the Attorney General later appeared in the United States District 
Court and secured a dismissal of the injunction. 

In its 1947 Report, the Executive Council stated that litigation testing 
the constitutionality of the Taft-Hartley Act would be difficult because 
the Act was so exceedingly complex, lengthy and ramified that it would 
necessitate a number of separate suits. It further stated, however, 
that steps had been taken in the State of Connecticut to bring into issue 
the constitutionality of that section of the Taft-Hartley Act prohibiting 
labor organizations from making expenditures in connection with Fed- 
eral elections. To this end, a Painters’ local union in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, with the unanimous consent of its members, expended union funds 
to purchase a political advertisement in a newspaper and to purchase 
radio time to urge the defeat of pro-Taft-Hartley Act political candidates. 
In brief, the advertisement and the broadcast called for the rejection of 
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Senator Robert A. Taft as a presidential nominee and for his defeat at 
the polls if nominated. Similarly, they urged the rejection of the six 
Connecticut Representatives in Congress as candidates for renomination 
and for their defeat on Election Day if nominated. 

As expected, the union and its president were indicted by a federal 
grand jury sitting in New Haven, Connecticut. Motions to dismiss the 
indictment were prepared by the office of the General Counsel. These 
motions challenged the prosecution and the law under which it was 
brought as an invalid invasion of rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, in particular, the indispensable democratic freedom 
of speech, press and of assembly, secured by the First Amendment. 

On March 19th of: this year legal briefs were filed and oral arguments 
were made in support of these motions before Judge Hincks of the 
United States Court for the District of Connecticut. After considering 
this case for more than four months, on July 28th, Judge Hincks upheld 
the validity of this law prohibiting union expenditures in connection 
with federal elections and denied our motions to dismiss the indictment 
against the Painters’ local union and its president. In doing so, the 
District Judge held that this law “was well within the limits of federal 
legislative power” and that it was not invalidated by its “incidental effect 
in restraint upon the freedoms protected by the First Amendment.” 

On June 21st, prior to this decision, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had refused to pass on the same constitutional questions raised 
in a case involving the same law. The Supreme Court refused to pass on 
the constitutional questions raised, for it decided that the law did not 
prohibit such expenditure and consequently dismissed the indictment 
as not charging an offense under that law. 

The Painters’ case, however, presents an entirely different situation, 
involving, as it does, the use of union funds to purchase political adver- 
tisements in a commercial newspaper of general circulation and to pur- 
chase radio time on an independently owned and commercially operated 
radio broadcasting station to broadcast to the public generally the 
union’s political views. 

Because of this factual distinction and in view of Judge Hincks’ 
decision, every attempt will be made to bring this case, involving the 
Painters’ Union, to the Supreme Court of the United States for ultimate 
determination of the constitutional questions preliminarily decided by 
the lower court. Inasmuch, however, as this case must first be appealed 
to the United States Court of Appeals, a decision by the Supreme Court 
is not expected before the national election in November. 


National Labor Relations Board 


The office of the General Counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor has been engaged in a number of representation hearings before the 
Board, but its principal function has been to render advisory opinions con- 
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cerning the effect and operation of the Taft-Hartley Act and its impact 
upon the day-to-day activities of labor organizations both in organizing 
and in collective bargaining. Numerous requests in the form of wires, 
letters, telephone calls or personal appearances for such advice have 
been received and opinions rendered. It would be impossible in the short 
confines of this report to mention the trend of all the decisions under the 
Act, but some brief comment should be made on the following course of 
opinions by the Board. 

The Board has been quick to extend its jurisdiction into industries here- 
tofore not covered under the Wagner Act. The Board has taken jurisdic- 
tion over many operations heretofore considered intra-state, including 
the construction industry. No higher court decisions have been reached 
as yet on the subject, and it is impossible to state just where the line 
may possibly be drawn. 

Under the so-called free speech provisions of the Act (Section 8(c)) 
the Board has permitted employers great leeway in criticizing, condemn- 
ing, and even slandering labor organizations. It has permitted employers 
to make anti-union speeches at company-called meetings which em- 
ployees were obliged to attend under threat of dismissal. 

The Board has failed to give full effect to the one section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act from which craft organizations thought they might obtain 
some comfort, namely, that section permitting the carving out of crafts 
in the face of a prior history of industrial bargaining. In the National 
Tube case the Board found that it had absolute discretion to refuse the 
carving out of a craft even though a bona fide craft might be involved 
and even though all of the employees desired representation in a cratt 
organization. 

Finally, the Board has seen fit to give assistance in enforcing state 
anti-closed-shop laws even in states where no penalties for violations are 
imposed and where there has been no attempt at enforcement by state 
officials. The Board has done this by refusing to conduct union-shop 
elections in any state where anti-closed-shop laws exist. 

The foregoing are among a few of the indications, from Board deci- 
sions, that the Taft-Hartley Act not only has no redeeming features but 
is as destructive of Labor’s rights as its most vehement critics 
prophesied. 


Miscellaneous 


In May the Supreme Court of the United States held legally unen- 
forceable in state and federal courts land covenants barring Negroes 
or other racial groups from owning real estate. This holding was a re- 
sult of two decisions handed down in cases in which Negroes claimed 
that state and federal enforcement of these covenants deprived them 
of certain constitutional rights. The American Federation of Labor, 
through its General Counsel, participated in these cases by filing a 
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brief amicus curiae arguing against the enforcement of these land cove- 
nants. The Supreme Court decision sustained the position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor in these cases. 

Another United States Supreme Court case of importance in which 
the office of the General Counsel participated was the Denver Milk 
Producer’s case. In that case it was hoped that the constitutionality of 
restrictions on secondary boycotts and refusals to handle, deliver or work 
on unfair goods or materials, as contained not only in many state laws 
but in the T'aft-Hartley Act, might be tested. However, after consider- 
ing the case for many months, the Supreme Court finally determined that 
the decision of the state court needed clarification and remanded the 
case to the state courts for further proceedings. 

Throughout the year, service has been rendered in analyzing numerous 
legislative proposals introduced in Congress and in state legislatures, 
as well as in rendering opinions with respect to laws enacted. Because 
of their great number, no attempt is here made to particularize or detail 
these various legislative proposals. 

The foregoing deals only with the more important legal activities 
engaged in by the American Federation of Labor since the 1947 Conven- 
tion. These activities, as indicated, have increased since 1947, and it is 
expected that they will be further increased during the next year as the 
impact of the various state anti-labor laws and federal legislation re- 
stricting and hampering union activities, particularly the Taft-Hartley 
Act, is more fully felt. 

LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 

Labor’s League for Political Education was established by resolu- 
tion of the 66th Convention of the American Federation of Labor to 
meet the “‘need for sound political education and effective political action 
by organized labor.” 

Under the notorious Taft-Hartley Act no contributions or expendi- 
ture for a political purpose can be made by a union as such. Therefore, 
it was necessary that the League be established as an independent organ- 
ization and financed by voluntary contributions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor members and their friends. 

In accordance with the Convention Resolution a conference of the 
Presidents of all national and international unions was called in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 5, 1947, for the purpose of completing the 
structure and outlining methods of procedure to be followed. 


Organization and Activities 

Recommendations of the December 5th conference were carried out 
as follows: 

1. A National Committee was established composed of all American 
Federation of Labor Executive Council Members and Presidents of na- 
tional and international unions. 
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2. An Administrative Committee was established composed of the 
members of the Executive Council and fifteen representatives of national 
and international unions elected by the National Committee. The Ad- 
ministrative Committee was authorized to add to its membership addi- 
tional members, not to exceed five. This committee has met monthly 
since its establishment. 

3. American Federation of Labor President William Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany were elected by the National Committee 
as Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, of the League for 
the year 1948. Along with three other members selected by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee they compose the Executive Committee. 

4. It was recommended that each state federation of labor and each 
central labor body set up Leagues independent of their trade unions to 
carry on the activities of L. L. P. E. 

Such committees were in most cases set up in time to be active in 
the various primary elections. 

5. It was further recommended that all national and international 
unions and their affiliated local unions set up independent committees 
primarily for the purpose of raising voluntary contributions. 

At the time of the August 25th Administrative Committee meeting 
sixty-three national and international unions had set up such committees 
and were cooperating directly with the League in collecting funds. 
Fifteen national and international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are participating as members of the Railway Labor’s 
Political League. The closest cooperation has been maintained between 
the two Leagues. 

6. The Administrative Committee was authorized to appoint a Na- 
tional Director and such staff as should be necessary. Joseph D. Keenan, 
Secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, was appointed Director. 
On March 8, 1948, the L. L. P. E. office was formally opened at 1525 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., with a small staff to handle adminis- 
tration and financial operations, and to prepare and disseminate political 
education material of all types. 

7. A constitution and by-laws of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion formally stating the objectives and structure of the League was 
approved by the Administrative Committee at the March 9th meeting. 

8. A conference of the representatives of all state federations of 
labor was held on March 10, 1948, in Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of discussing plans for carrying on an effective campaign in the 1948 
elections. 

Since international unions are organized along the lines of their 
respective industries, they are not easily adjusted to political activities. 
It is only when the members of all the different local unions join together 
in each electoral district for united political action that labor’s voting 
strength is felt. Therefore, state and local leagues formed by the various 
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state federations and central bodies are the real operating units of our 
political program. Thanks to the initiative and splendid grassroots 
support demonstrated by these regional organizations, American Fed- 
eration of Labor members are being mobilized and educated as never 
before in this 1948 campaign. 

9. Four departments were set up under the constitution of the 
League to carry out the League Program: 


A. Department of Finance 

Duties: To plan and carry out necessary appeals for contributions, 
recommend allocations, and audit accounts of the League. 

L. L. P. E. receipt books were sent out to the local unions of all 
cooperating international unions with instructions to local union finance 
committees. The difficulty of receipting, recording and reporting each 
contribution has created an extremely expensive administrative operation 
and a serious obstacle to our fund raising campaign. 

The Supreme Court avoided making a clear cut decision concerning 
the constitutionality of Taft-Hartley restrictions on the use of union 
funds for political purposes. Although there is good reason to believe 
that this phase of the law will be declared unconstitutional, we will be 
forced to keep union funds separate from L. L. P. E. funds throughout 
this crucial campaign since there is no possibility of another Supreme 
Court decision before the November elections. 


B. Department of Public Relations 


Duties: To enlighten unionists and the public at large concerning the 
objectives of the League, the political and economic policies of the 


. American Federation of Labor, the unsavory record of the 80th Congress, 


and the individual voting records of each Congressman. 

The National League has distributed pamphlets by the hundreds of 
thousands throughout the country, prepared material for the radio and 
press, and has issued bi-weekly the “1948 Campaign News Service” for 
use in the labor press and in special campaign bulletins. Special cover 
designs were prepared for national and international union Journals. 
Special articles and cartoons have been prepared for various union publi- 
cations. 

C. Department of Organization 

Duties: To assist in the organization and coordination of state and 
local leagues, and to encourage cooperation with other friendly and 
sympathetic groups. 

State and local leagues were set up in every section of the country 
throughout the Spring and Summer months. 

Close cooperation has been worked out with the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor to set up women’s committees as an 
integral part of each state and local league. 
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Insofar as possible, L. L. P. E. has sought to cooperate with other 
liberal, farm, and labor groups and to coordinate united support behind 
one candidate. Labor has too often split its forces in the past. 


D. Department of Political Direction 


Duties: To prepare and keep records of public office holders and candi- 
dates, to cooperate with state leagues in the determination of candidates 
to be recommended to the Administrative Committee for endorsement, 
and to indicate those contests which warrant concentrated labor effort 
in order to assure victory. 

It is seldom that we have a clear cut test such as the Taft-Hartley 
Act to indicate a Congressman’s true attitude toward labor. This ne- 
farious Act is the sole test used by L. L. P. E. in determining support or 
opposition to an incumbent running for re-election. 

L. L. P. E. issued the individual voting records of all incumbent 
Congressmen on twelve key issues covering not only the Taft-Hartley Act 
but such issues as European recovery, taxation, public housing, etc., 
for the information of the public at large. However, no matter how 
many favorable votes a Congressman had on other issues an unfavorable 
vote on the Taft-Hartley Act disqualifies him from receiving L. L. P. E. 
support. 


Labor Press 


On June 21, 1948, the Supreme Court sidestepped a clean decision on 
the use of union funds for political activities, but it did hold that the 
Taft-Hartley Act did not restrict political statements on issues and can- 
didates in regular union publications. 

The regular union publications and the labor press immediately be- 
came Labor’s main tool in educating our members and the public as to 
the issues and the pro-labor candidates in the 1948 campaign. 

The editors of union publications and the weekly labor press have 
met the responsibility placed upon them in a splendid manner. They 
have not only given extensive coverage to releases furnished by L. L. P. E., 
but on their own initiative they have done much excellent and careful 
political reporting in support of labor supported candidates. 

The overall results of L. L. P. E. activities in 1948 will be presented 
to the Convention in the form of a supplemental report of the Executive 
Council. 


INTERNATIONAL MATTERS 


The Executive Subcommittee of our International Labor Relations 
Committee has been active in many tense world situations this year, and 
has greatly expanded its activities. We have made suggestions on policy 
to our government when the labor facts indicated a course necessary to 
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support the efforts of free unions. We have, through our relief agency— 
the Free Trade Union Committee—literally supplied food necessary for 
continued activity of union leaders. 

We have aided morally and materially the fighters for strong free 
trade unions as the bulwark of democracy and social justice. In the fight 
for the preservation and promotion of the rights of the workers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, the American Federation of Labor has set the 
pace on an international scale. 

We have waged this struggle not only in the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations—through a whole series of practical 
proposals for the protection and promotion of the trade union rights 
of the workers, but we have also carried this fight to the agents of the 
totalitarian enemy in the ranks of labor, at conventions of labor federa- 
tions as well as union meetings abroad and into the factories of the 
industrial centers of other countries. Everywhere our solidarity with 
free labor and its democratic aspirations has been translated into prac- 
tical action and living deeds. 

Largely because of our persistent efforts in keeping the spotlight 
on the rising menace of slave labor spreading from totalitarian Russia, it 
has become a world-wide issue not only in the United Nations but in 
the ranks of world labor as well. 

We have been active in France and Italy with moral and material 
support for trade unions resisting the attempts of the Communists to 
capture the unions of those countries in order to make them serve the 
foreign policy of the U. S. S. R. and to foist upon their nations a dictator- 
ship subservient to Stalin. We have given them funds, office equipment, 
moral support, publications and union information. 


The fight against the Communist menace has been particularly difficult 
in Germany where there is a Soviet Zone with overpowering Russian 
military and economic pressure. The Communists fully realize the im- 
portance of Germany. Their strategy has been to “unify” and capture 
the unions of the four zones, and, thereby, grab control of Germany. 
Through Russian control of Germany, the Communists figure they can 
smash the European Recovery Program and seize the Continent. The 
American Federation of Labor, therefore, has put continuous pressure 
on our government to pursue a policy which will help Germany become 
a healthy democracy and virile force for European reconstruction and 
peace. Toward this end, we have continuously lent moral and material 
assistance to the bona fide trade unionists through our Free Trade 
Union Committee publications, food parcels, organization assistance, 
campaigns for just treatment of the German people, and trade union 
delegations. When the workers in beleaguered Berlin were facing their 
darkest hours due to the savage and utterly inhuman Soviet blockade, 
the A. F. of L. Labor League for Human Rights rushed by airplane one 
thousand food parcels to help the neediest merabers of the U. G. O. 
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For five weeks, we had a special labor mission in Germany: At the 
height of the Berlin blockade crisis, Brothers George Harrison and David 
Dubinsky flew to Germany to consult with the trade unionists and Gen- 
eral Clay so as to get an improvement in their conditions and an enhance- 
ment of the role of Labor in the reconstruction of the country and its 
participation in the E. R. P. 

In Czechoslovakia when the Communists seized the unions and turned 
them into party auxiliaries for snuffing out the last remnants of demo- 
cracy, the American Federation of Labor not only raised its voice of 
protest but proceeded to aid the forces of resistance to Bolshevik 
despotism inside and outside the country. We also lost no time in pro- 
viding food parcels for the trade unionist refugees from the terroristic 
regime. 

In Greece the American Federation of Labor has patiently striven 
to facilitate and aid the rebirth of a bona fide free trade union movement. 
We have helped consolidate all the bona fide trade unions in Greece, but 
in our endeavors we have been confronted by grave difficulties caused 
by unjust and unsound policies pursued by the Greek Government in 
dealing with the labor situation. 

In Austria our delegations and material assistance have lifted the 
morale and strengthened the feeling of solidarity with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Eager to secure the maximum relief for needy free trade unionists 
abroad, the American Federation of Labor energetically participated 
in the American Overseas Aid Drive. We regret to note that this drive 
has not met with adequate public response and has not netted the funds 
so urgently needed for voluntary relief projects in other lands. 

The great humanitarian services rendered by the American Federation 
of Labor, Labor League for Human Rights have won it considerable 
moral prestige throughout the war-stricken countries of Europe. In 
Germany and Austria, in France and Holland, in Norway and Italy, 
even in Poland and Czechoslovakia groaning under the yoke of Bolshevik 
despotism, the Labor League for Human Rights has promptly and 
with increasing effectiveness responded to the most pressing needs of 
active trade unionists who have for years paid the penalty of resistance 
to Nazi tyranny. Among the displaced and uprooted persons in the 
various camps of Europe, among these unfortunate victims of Com- 
munist totalitarianism, the Labor League for Human Rights has 
recently been able to dispense aid and to assist refugee trade unionists 
of Baltic, Polish, Balkan, Sudeten, and Czech origin to resume their 
activities for labor and democracy in their lands of asylum. 


Throughout Europe and even in Australia and New Zealand, the Free 
Trade Union Committee of the American Federation of Labor has 
established itself as the militant champion of democracy and the un- 
compromising foe of the totalitarian Communists seeking to capture 
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or ruin the genuine trade union movement. The clearcut declarations 
of policy and the forthright criticism of totalitarianism at work, the 
authoritative information about the conditions of the working people in 
the United States and in Russia, the initiative and leadership in ex- 
pressions of international labor policy have won for the Free Trade 
Union Committee and its publication, INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE 
UNION NEWS—English, French, German and Italian editions—con- 
siderable following and recognition as the democratic rallying center 
against the totalitarian Cominform. 


WORLD SITUATION 


United Nations 

Like all other citizen organizations, the American Federation of Labor 
has been much concerned that the United Nations has been unable to deal 
effectively with problems basic for world peace. The Atlantic Charter, 
the United Nations and its machinery, were born out of the purposes and 
experience of a Western European civilization. They seek more personal 
freedom and government with the consent of the governed. The U.S. S. R. 
under the guidance of a philosophy that imposes authority and out of 
experience only with a police state, seeks, as a powerful nation, to divert 
the United Nations to serve totalitarian purposes. 

Contracts are the device of Western European peoples for determining 
the conditions under which they work together. As they are mutual 
agreements, both parties make concessions for reaching the widest area 
of agreement. Order results from faithful fulfillment of contracts. 

When nations, disciplined to abide by agreements, find they are dealing 
with other nations which ‘exact the maximum in concessions, only to dis- 
regard their obligations under contracts, orderly relations do not develop. 
When groups place a premium on facility in making the benefits from 
contracts unilateral, efforts at cooperation lead to futility. 

This background highlights present-day diplomacy and sustained joint 
efforts through the United Nations to make adjustments that will fore- 
stall resort to force. War can now unleash such terrifying forces and 
destructive weapons, that it means annihilation of populations. 

We find the way forward blocked by the inability of the Security 
Council to’ perform functions under the Charter. 

We find planned abuse of the veto power accorded to permanent 
members of the Council. 

We find intolerant and aggressive use of the veto denying membership 
in the United Nations. 

We find refusal of member states to cooperate with investigating 
agencies. 

We have seen the smaller countries of Eastern Europe, unprotected 
by federation or collective defense, brought one by one under subjugation 
by armed force, secret police and Communist agents within their nations. 
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Though beset by many critical and disillusioning situations, the United 
States continues to struggle for action through the United Nations on 
matters and situations involving war potentials. 

Our government, together with France and Great Britain, is trying 
to bring order through adherence to joint agreements with respect to 
Austria and Germany. U. S. S. R. violation of the four-power control 
has resulted in the Berlin crisis. World situations are made more in- 
volved and difficult by divergencies in basic philosophies, and conflicts in 
wills. 

These facts throw a greater responsibility for constructive progress 
on efforts for European recovery and cooperation between non-govern- 
mental organizations. Economic recovery in Western Europe will bring 
to those nations opportunity for political freedom. To prevent further 
advancement of the Iron Curtain westward, Germany and Austria must 
be included in recovery plans. The industrial resources and know-how of 
the German people are essential to revival of European economic self- 
dependence. Even with the handicap of boundaries fortified by customs 
duties, there has been an approach to a European economy resting on 
diversification of natural resources, transportation facilities, and varying 
technical skills of workers. The intra-European commerce between coun- 
tries formerly equaled that with their trade with the rest of the world. 
To restore this economic inter-relationship is the purpose of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration which works with the European organization 
created by countries participating. We hope an integrated European 
economy will result. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The European national economies have been disrupted for more than 
a decade, first by Nazi aggression and the development of Hitler’s new 
economic system which tied their industries to Germany and, secondly, 
by industrial war needs of World War II and war destruction. The end 
of fighting left Central Europe under military control with occupation 
armies. The Soviet army lived on the land while the others were fed by 
their nationals. The U. S. S. R. occupied the food-producing area of 
Germany, and so demonstrated she would serve only Communist gains 
by directing all food supplies toward the East. Western Germany then 
became the responsibility of the United States. By restricting our own 
uses, food supplies were made available. 

When the conquering nations began to indemnify themselves by taking 
away German production facilities and reducing the German economy 
prescribed in accord with the Morgenthau Plan, it was obvious the result 
would be to turn Central Europe into a poorhouse to which the Western 
Allies would be obliged to make heavy contributions. As it was obvious 
the Politburo intended to use economic distress for the Communist gains, 
the need for economic rehabilitation of Europe became unmistakable. 
Secretary of State Marshall’s proposal held out new hope. 
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According to the economic survey of the United Nations, there was 
fairly rapid economic recovery in European countries through 1946, but 
the hard winter brought droughts and shortages of fuel. Punitive 
restriction prevented Germany from keeping pace with recovery in other 
countries, and as Germany had been the source of supplies to other 
European countries the economic level of Germany became a detriment 
to all progress and a-check on intra-European trade. Agricultural re- 
covery has been slow since it involved building up of live stock and 
accumulation of tools and seeds. The whole of Europe had been dis- 
rupted and Western countries cut off from Eastern markets in which 
they were accustomed to buy. 

With shortages in primary industries, machine tools and all other 
producer goods were short. Consumer goods were also slow in returning. 
There were manpower shortages in many regions, while millions were 
in displaced persons camps, and not all prisoners of war had been sent 
home. Inadequate food, inability to repair homes and factories, were 
reflected in declining ability to produce. 

As we reported to the 1947 Convention, the President’s committees 
found the proposal feasible as judged by our resources. The State 
Department prepared legislative proposals, and hearings on these pro- 
posed measures were held by both the Senate and House. President 
Green, on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, urged favorable 
action and emphasized how effective labor representation would be in 
getting the cooperation of the masses of European countries. American 
trade unionists, he pointed out, can be most effective in showing the 
fallacy of the Communist contention that the Marshall Plan is a capi- 
talist or Wall Street plot, and American trade unionists can be equally 
effective in opposing those who will sabotage European economic recovery 
in its various stages. 

Beginning with the initial European conference on the Marshall Plan, 
the U. S. S. R. opposed the proposal and ordered its satellite nations 
not to participate. The Cominform, or International Information 
Bureau, was set up to disseminate the Communist line on all current 
problems and issues. 

Then there began world-wide Communist demonstrations and move- 
ments in aggression: 

The Communist revolution and demonstration against the Organiza- 
tion of American States convening in Bogota, with uprisings in Costa 
Rica; 

Communist uprisings in Burma, Malay, and Indonesia; 

Communist military offensive in China; 

Communist strikes and demonstrations in Italy, France, and Palestine; 

Communist demonstrations against the Mundt-Nixon Bill in the 
United States and renewed efforts to control unions. 
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Paralleling the establishment of agencies to administer Economic 
Cooperation in Europe, came the Soviet military effort to squeeze the 
Allies out of Berlin by cutting off the food and fuel of over 3 million 
Germans living in the German capital. By harassing British and 
United States troops in fulfilling their obligations to the Germans and 
by cutting off trade and communications in Berlin with outside Germany, 
the Kremlin plans to get sole control of Berlin—then the Ruhr and 
Western Germany, and to terrorize the rest of Europe and the world 
from that new front. 

Congress passed legislation authorizing economic aid for Europe and 
appropriated $4 billions for that purpose. The Administrator in charge 
of the Washington office has general responsibility for supervision of 
work in Europe and serves under another administrator with rank of 
Ambassador-at-large, with offices in Paris. 

The European countries cooperating in the plan have drafted and 
adopted a Convention and on April 16 set up an Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. The Convention provides for a Council 
and an Executive Committee of 7 members. The Chairman of the 
Council is Premier Spaak of Belgium and Sir Edmund Hall-Patch of 
Great Britain is Chairman of its Executive Committee. The Secretary- 
General of the Organization is Robert Mariolin, a French economist. 

History makes it plain that an essential step in assuring peace in 
Europe is federation, for in union there is political, economic, and mili- 
tary strength. Customs barriers on all state boundaries, separate 
economies and provisions for defense have been an excessive drain on 
all European states. The Benelux Customs Agreement is evidence of 
recognition of these facts. The Inter-European Monetary Compensation 
Agreement set up by the Committee on European Cooperation is addi- 
tional evidence. Under this agreement 10 countries clear their trade 
balances for adjustment through the Bank of International Settlements. 
The primary obstacle in carrying out these plans is the unsoundness of 
various national moneys. 





The third important forerunner of new European institutions is the 
British resolution proposing the establishment of a Council of Western 
Europe, followed by a conference in The Hague, with Great Britain 
joined with four Continental states—Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and France. This organization constitutes a nucleus from which federa- 
tion may come. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that our representatives 
in Europe should advocate use of recovery funds to develop a European 
economy—not separate economies of various states. 


By planning economic recovery to contribute to constructive organi- 
zation of Europe for peace, we shall be promoting the best interests of 
the peoples of Europe and of the whole world. While we realize the 
strong historic forces that make for separation sustained by the theory of 
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sovereignty, we know that the United Nations can become effective only 
as each country limits sovereignty of all to join in undertakings ap- 
proved by the majority of members. Such federations, of course, rest 
upon agreement on fundamental principles. 

We believe such plans for economic recovery in Europe constitute an 
important step in safeguarding democratic institutions in all regions and 
in checking plans to impose Communism on other countries. 


A. F. OF L. REPRESENTATIVES IN EUROPE 


For the past three years the American Federation of Labor has main- 
tained two offices in Europe. Our European Bureau is in Brussels, with 
Irving Brown in charge. 

Our Bureau for the Occupied Countries is in Frankfurt with Henry 
Rutz in charge and is the center for aid to German and Austrian trade 
unionists and the point from which we direct our efforts to rehabilitate 
free trade unions so that they may resume their place in national life. 


1. European Labor and the Marshall Plan. 4 


Since the American Federation of Labor Convention in October, 1947, 
(and even before) until the actual calling of a European Recovery Pro- 
gram Trade Union Conference on March 8, 1948, in London, discussions 
have taken place between the American Federation of Labor’s European 
Representative and the representatives of at least fourteen trade union 
federations of the seventeen Marshall Plan countries. These conversations 
have been undertaken with the individual organizations and, at various 
times, with regional groupings of various trade union federations. These 
meetings have not only covered the various phases and problems of the 
Marshall Plan relating to European economic construction, but served 
as a means of emphasizing the urgent need for the calling of a Trade 
Union Marshall Plan Conference in conjunction with the American 
trade unions to achieve active participation of the European trade unions 
in the European Recovery Program administrative machinery. 7 

While these endeavors were going forward, our European American 
Federation of Labor Representative, through the European Bureau in 
Brussels, publicized and dramatized the need for this Trade Union 
European Recovery Program. Through regular press releases, confer- 
ences, correspondence and brochures in various languages the lead- 
ing trade union militants of Europe were kept informed of the basic 
issues and objectives involved in our proposals. As a result, it is now 
generally recognized that the actual calling of the conference on March 
9 by the British Trades Union Congress and Benelux trade unions was 
due in large measure to the initiative and energy of the American 
Federation of Labor as well as the beginning of the decline of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions in the world of free trade union labor. 

The American Federation of Labor representatives at the European 
Recovery Program Trade Union Conference played an important and 
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constructive role. In the Permanent Continuing Committee which was 
set up to carry out the objectives of the conference—secure labor sup- 
port to achieve the production tasks of the Marshall Plan and trade union 
participation in the European Recovery Program—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor European Representative has represented the American 
Federation of Labor in all committee meetings and has taken the lead 
to insist that the following shall be the guiding lines for Labor and the 
present European Recovery Program machinery (now termed Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation) : 


a. European Recovery Program Trade Union Advisory Committee 
should become accepted and constituted as the formal Trades Union 
Advisory Committee to the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 


b. European trade unionists shall be appointed to top level ad- 
ministrative posts in the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. 


c. Adequate representation and participation should be achieved 
in the various key industrial committees or divisions of Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (steel, metals, coal, trans- 
port, etc.); the international trade secretariats could become the 
proper and logical media for such work. 

Although these activities are proceeding slowly, with the recent 
agreement on affiliation fees and the eventual creation of a permanent 
bureau in Paris for the European Recovery Program Trade Union 
Advisory Committee, the Western trade union movement is creating 
an international organization which can defend the economic interests 
of the European workers while resisting the Cominform and World 
Federation of Trade Unions attempts to sabotage economic reconstruc- 
tion in Western Europe. The recent second conference on July 29 in 
London marked further progress in this direction. 


2. International Trade Secretariats. 


The affiliation of various American trade unions, such as the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association and the International Association of 
Machinists, to the International Transport Workers Federation and the 
International Metal Workers Federation, respectively, has strengthened 
the autonomous direction of these organizations and provided a solidly 
organized international base to resist the attempts of the Russians 
through the World Federation of Trade Unions to swallow up and 
eventually liquidate these Federations. The American Federation of 
Labor European Representative has maintained contact and worked 
with four or five of the major secretariats. As a representative of the 
International Association of Machinists, he has been elected to the 
Executive Committee of the International Metal Workers Federation and 
played a role in that organization which recently in a very forthright 
declaration broke off any further negotiations with the World Federa- 
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tion of Trade Unions and moved to go ahead and expand as an inde- 
pendent international organization of metal workers. 

This was followed by a very significant conference between the 
Executive Committee of the International Metal Workers Federation 
and the representatives of the German metal workers unions from the 
Western zones and Berlin embracing about 2,000,000 metal workers, 
where agreement was reached on the affiliation of these German unions, 
while excluding the organizations in the Eastern zone since they are 
creatures of the State. Relationships have also been maintained with 
the International Transport Workers Federation and on several occasions, 
including the Marshall Plan Conference on April 6 at Luxembourg, the 
American Federation of Labor European Representative acted as a dele- 
gate for the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. Efforts have also 
been undertaken to secure more extensive American trade union affilia- 
tion to other secretariats inclusive of Public Service, White Collar work- 
ers, Actors and Artists, Clothing, ete. Increasingly better and closer 
relationships have now been developed between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s European Bureau and these secretariats. To the extent 
to which affiliations can be achieved, to that extent will the movement 
for rebuilding an international free trade union organization be 
advanced. 

3. American Federation of Labor’s European Office in Brussels. 

This office has become a clearing house for contacts and relationships 
with free trade unionists in over twenty countries—inclusive of some 
behind Russia’s Iron Curtain. The following is a resume of the activities 
in the European Office: 


a. Correspondence with over 300 leading trade unionists in key 
official positions. 

b. A monthly News-Letter is being published in English and 
French which goes to approximately 400 key individuals in the 
European labor movement covering economic and trade union mate- 
rials, especially concentrating on the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

c. Several publications in French translated from original studies 
made by the American Federation of Labor Research Department 
on the lives of American workers have gone to over 15,000 trade 
unionists in the French-speaking countries. In addition, a special 
brochure in French on “American Trade Unions and International 
Problems” prepared by the American Federation of Labor European 
Representative has reached a circulation of 10,000. The reactions and 
receptions have been extremely satisfactory. 

d. Daily files are kept on economic and trade union conditions in 
over twenty countries garnered from daily, weekly and monthly 
newspapers and magazines published in three languages (French, 
German, and English). 

e. A series of articles was prepared and written for the American 
Federationist and the International Free Trade Union News covering 
most of the aspects of Eurepean labor and political problems. Many 
of these reports were reprinted by European newspapers and maga- 
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zines. In addition, the point of view of the American Federation 
of Labor was brought to the attention of European and American 
workers by a number of published interviews and press conferences. 

4. Behind the Iron Curtain. 

Cooperation and assistance has been extended to leading Eastern 
European trade unionists whose unremitting struggles against all forms 
of totalitarianism have forced them into exile. Through these individuals, 
contact is maintained with those free trade unionists behind the Iron 
Curtain who are trying to carry on under precarious conditions. After 
many months of discussion and preparation, an Eastern European Trade 
Union Federation in Exile will be organized which will serve as a 
means of not only maintaining relationships with those free trade union- 
ists who are valiantly battling against dictatorial regimes but of dis- 
seminating information in the form of brochures, radio broadcasts, news- 
papers, ete. In this work, the American Federation of Labor European 
tepresentative is giving moral and material assistance which will now 
expand as the new Federation gets under way. 


5. Activities in Key Countries. 

Extensive aid and assistance has been granted to the new French 
trade union movement which came into existence on December 18, 1947. 
In addition to giving moral support, quite a lot of material aid was ex- 
tended in the form of over 100 typewriters, 25 mimeograph machines, etc. 
Many French trade unionists have also received food packages since 1944. 
In addition, the literature of the American Federation of Labor has been 
circulated to over 10,000 trade unionists in France for over two years 
which has dramatized the basic issues in world trade unionism today. 
There are many organizations throughout France which have received 
aid from the American Federation of Labor and have sent hundreds of 
acknowledgments of their gratitude for the assistance given in their 
time of need. This program is continuing, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be expanded as this new movement faces trying days ahead. 

In Greece, the American Federation of Labor Representative has 
played a leading role since February, 1947, helping to prevent the trade 
union movement from being captured by the Communist Party. This has 
been achieved. A non-Communist trade union federation is now in exist- 
ence and, in spite of internal difficulties and dangers now from the right 
wing, the organization continues to operate but faces new financial diffi- 
culties. The American Federation of Labor European Representative 
spoke at the Greek Trade Union Convention last March, the first one held 
in over 12 years. Relationships are continuing with this organization. 


The opposition trade union movement in Italy is beginning to grow 
and is reaching the stage where a new, non-Communist trade union feder- 
ation may result. The American Federation of Labor European Repre- 
sentative has been in constant working relationships with these opposition 
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forces for the past year. This activity is of the highest importance because 
the recent election victory of the democratic forces can be nullified if the 
Communists continue to maintain their stranglehold on the official trade 
union movement. A certain degree of success had been achieved in unify- 
ing the non-Communist trade union elements inclusive of Socialists, 
Republicans, and Christian Democrats. Now the Christian group is in 
the process of creating a new organization outside of the Communist- 
dominated Italian Confederation of Labor. The great task is to try to 
maintain unity between these non-Communist trade unionists who remain 
within the old organization and the Christian Democrats who are now 
organizing on the outside. 

The American Federation of Labor Representatives in Europe and 
Germany participated in a special labor mission to Germany which lasted 
five weeks and covered all zones and Berlin with the exception of the 
Eastern zone. This mission had a very salutary effect in that it demon- 
strated to the German trade unionists that American labor had achieved 
a degree of unity on foreign policy and on the German question. It was 
a blow to those elements who wish to unite the German trade union move- 
ment under the domination of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
or any of its world instruments. The report of this mission has been 
released and has already appeared in various organs of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


6. The Russian Attack on the American Federation of Labor in Europe. 

No report on the American Federation of Labor in Europe can omit 
mentioning the fact that Communist journals throughout Europe and in 
Russia itself have in the past year unleashed a barrage of propaganda 
and polemics against the American Federation of Labor and its European 
Representative. In every country of Europe the Communist press has 
singled out the work of the American Federation of Labor and its Repre- 
sentative as the main enemy of the Communists in Europe. In addition 
to all the things that we have done, the Russians have attributed anything 
which has happened in the world of labor detrimental to their interests 
to the activity of the American Federation of Labor. 


A. F. OF L. ACTIVITY IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

During the past year the new German trade union movement has 
gone through its most critical period since the collapse of Nazi Germany. 
On the one hand the trade unions had to defend themselves against a 
well-organized drive of the Cominform to extend its influence over Ger- 
man workers of the three Western Occupied Zones. On the other hand 
democratic union leaders were faced with a growing rise to power, with 
Military Government sanction, of the old-type, labor-baiting, German 
industrialist. 

In the fight: against Communism the unions in the three Western 
Zones have done more than hold their own. They have withstood the 
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pressure of the W. F. T. U. to be railroaded into a new all-German trade 
union federation which would have included the Communist-controlled 
mass membership of the Russian Zone. Democratic Works Council candi- 
dates have made gains in the mining, chemical, and some other key 
industries. Communist-inspired work stoppages have found little support 
or encouragement from the rank and file. The present union leadership 
had the situation under control at all times. 

The struggle to keep the unions free, however, was beset with many 
obstacles. It was in overcoming these difficulties that the American 
Federation of Labor was able to render valuable assistance. 

For two years the unions have been complaining that Military Gov- 
ernment ignored their requests for sufficient paper to counteract the 
flood of material emanating from Soviet-controlled Germany. After 
several strong remonstrances by the American Federation of Labor, the 
paper supply to unions has been doubled. It still is wholly inadequate, 
however, to fit the need. 


To enable workers to know what is going on in the international labor 
field, thousands of copies of the German edition of the International 
Free Trade Union News were distributed monthly. In many cases this 
was the only link Germans had with outside Labor. A special thin paper 
was provided by the American Federation of Labor for the printing of 
pamphlets in the Russian Zone. In addition the International Labor 
Relations Committee printed several pamphlets which received wide dis- 
tribution, and Military Government was prevailed upon to have cheap 
editions of popular books dealing with slave labor behind the Iron 
Curtain published in hundreds of thousand copies. 

Our American Federation of Labor representatives (Henry Rutz and 
Irving Brown) have protested to Military Government officials, and 
the A. F. of L. International Labor Relations Committee has sent 
strong notes to the State Department and to the Secretary of National 
Defense regarding the delay in returning the property stolen from 
the unions since 1933. The property consists of office buildings, 
furniture, typewriters, automobiles, rest and old-age homes, schools 
and union funds. Military Government has finally worked out directives 
providing for the return of some of this property and the unions 
have actually received title to some of their former real estate 
holdings. No provisions have been made in these directives, however, for 
the return of property which the D. A. F. (German Labor Front, the Nazi 
successor to the unions) bought with union funds or bought with forced 
workers’ payroll deductions since 1933. Very little furniture and few 
typewriters have been returned because of the directive’s provisions for 
former ownership identification of each individual piece before title is 
given. Despite the fact that in case of an emergency the German labor 
movement will be the only reliable democratic economic ally of the western 
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powers, our Military Government refuses to give preference to the unions 
and insists upon maintaining a “neutral” attitude. 

The education of young union members and of ‘newly-elected works 
councilors in a democracy is extremely important, especially in view of 
Germany’s isolation since Hitler’s rise to power. Our representative 
has appeared at some of the newly created schools and explained Ameri- 
ca’s labor movement and its economic and social policies. The Research 
Service of the American Federation of Labor has supplied some of these 
schools with model collective agreements and with informative material 
showing the living standards enjoyed by representative United States 
organized workers. At the request of the A. F. L., the United States De- 
partment of Labor has supplied German Apprentice Bureaus with the 
latest state and federal apprentice regulations. Apprentice training had 
come to a halt during the Nazi armament rush. Three all-year-round 
schools in the U. S. Zone, which are attended by unionists for two to 
four-week periods, and the Frankfurt University Workers’ Academy 
which has a 10-months’ course for selected students, have been receiving 
food packages provided by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Trade Union 
Advisory Committee on International Affairs to which the A. F. L. is a 
leading contributor. Without this aid these schools would have had to 
curtail some of their work. There are a half-dozen schools situated in 
the French and British zones and in Berlin which are deserving of our 
support, and ways should be found to assist in this all-important work. 
Help is also needed in staffing the libraries of these schools. There is a 
dangerous lack of new books reflecting the new ideas and experiences in 
the world of Labor relative to economic and social problems. Book- 
burning and 15 years of isolation has left a void. 

Our representatives worked with the Free Trade Union Committee 
and the trade union leaders of the three western zones to assure a 
fair distribution of the 500 CARE packages sent monthly to union 
functionaries. These were a godsend to full-time trade union leaders, 
most of whom had no other supplement to their 1,000-1,500 daily 
caloric ration. The flood of letters received from thankful recipients 
testifies to the appreciation of this part of our European program. 

The American Federation of Labor was the only labor voice raised 
against the indiscriminate dismantling of plants for reparations. There 
was general acceptance by the German unions that factories serving war 
efforts should be dismantled, but workers could not understand why dis- 
mantling should include all plant-connected buildings and barracks at a 
time of an extreme housing shortage. In a few cases, Military Govern- 
ment did order an easing of the dismantling to provide time for the 
gradual reemployment of thousands of workers whose jobs would have 
been affected. 

Great tribute must be paid to the heroic struggle waged by the Berlin 
trade unionists against the rule of the Communist leadership. Despite 
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rigged elections the Social Democratic and the Catholic leaders were able 
to win substantial majorities in the three Western Berlin Sectors but 
the Communists, with the support of Soviet Military Government, refused 
to accept defeat, causing a split in the city federation. The American 
Federation of Labor has intervened with U. S. Military Government for 
support of this plucky group. Two newspapers were authorized, office 
space and furniture were provided for, and police protection given against 
Communist-inspired mobs who tried to raid the new headquarters build- 
ings. The turning point in the battle for trade union freedom was the 
May Day demonstration where 150,000 Berliners shouted their defiance 
to the Soviet stooges. Our A. F. L. representative, Henry Rutz, was 
the guest speaker at this memorable affair. 

In addition to the above, the A. F. L. German office provided a liaison 
between the British, French, and United States Military Governments and 
the trade unions of the three Western Zones in such matters as making 
preparations for German union representation at the London Marshall 
Plan Conference, for German representation at several meetings of In- 
ternational Trade Union bodies held outside of Germany, and assisted in 
arranging meetings for trade union leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain and other countries with German representatives. Our repre- 
sentative made several radio talks in German and appeared before forums 
explaining the A. F. L.’s position on international problems. A mass of 
correspondence was handled in which unions asked for specific informa- 
tion and assistance. Our European representatives were members of the 
special mission representing the U. S. Department of Labor’s Trade 
Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs which made a four 
weeks’ study of German trade union conditions, and made a report to the 
Unted States Department of Labor. 

Although German trade unionists have successfully warded off at- 
tempts of the Communists to increase their influence in the organizations, 
the German labor movement has not received its rightful recognition as 
a force for democracy by either Military Government or by German 
governmental authorities. The latter follow the lead of U. S. Military 
Government. The Economics and Finance Divisions and the Joint 
Import-Export Agency are called upon by top Military Government 
officials to shape our occupation policies while the Manpower Division 
is primarily consulted when these policies lead to labor trouble. A 
case in point is the Economics Division’s recommendation to General 
Clay to veto the Hesse Works Council Law although this law was 
passed by a large majority of the democratically-elected Hesse par- 
liament and had the unanimous support of Socialist and Christian- 
Union labor leaders. 

In Austria the Military Government (U. S.) must be commended for 
its understanding of the problems involved in restoring democracy to the 
first country subjected to Nazi expansionism, Our A. F. L. representative 
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for the occupied countries has had several meetings with Executive 
Board members of the Austrian Federation of Labor, and, as in Germany, 
acted as liaison between the unions and Military Government. Free 
trade union literature was distributed and A. F. L. food parcels were 
directed where they were needed mostly. Both our A. F. L. represent- 
atives in Europe attended the Austrian Federation of Labor’s first 
convention since the occupation where they received a most enthusiastic 
welcome, testifying to the recognition of our organization because of 
its support of the new Austrian labor movement. 

During the past year steps were taken for an exchange of 50 young 
Austrian journeymen with a similar number from United States unions. 
Technical difficulties, such as immigration regulations, made it necessary 
to postpone the plan temporarily. The provisions of the Smith-Mundt 
Bill providing for the exchange of trade unionists should be extended 
to the occupied territories. The training of young trade unionists in 
the United States would be a step in the right direction to showing trade 
union democracy in practice to Austrian as well as German workers. 


American Federation of Labor in the United Nations 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council became, during the 
past year, the world forum before which were brought many of the basic 
issues in the East-West conflict. Foremost among them was the question 
of forced labor in Russia and its satellite countries, and the violation of 
trade union rights in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Our consultants sustained our item on forced labor before the Agenda 
Committee of the Council, and succeeded in having it put on the Economic 
and Social Council’s agenda for the Geneva meetings in July, 1948. 

The American Federation of Labor’s consultants collected a series of 
affidavits from Russians and Poles who had been in forced labor camps 
in Russia. These men and women had escaped from Russia and were in 
the United States. The World Federation of Trade Unions proposed that 
the Council discuss repeal of the Greek Anti-Strike Law of December 7, 
1947. This counter-proposal helped to induce members of the Council to 
agree to the postponement of the item on forced labor, together with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions’ proposal, until the next session. 

In the meanwhile, the World Federation of Trade Unions maneuvered 
to block the American Federation of Labor’s item on forced labor by sub- 
mitting a proposal to investigate alleged violations of trade union rights 
in eleven countries—all outside of the Iron Curtain. Immediately the 
American Federation of Labor’s consultants responded by welcoming, on 
the one hand, any investigation of the violations of trade union rights, 
but demanding, on the other hand, that such an investigation be a general 
one referring to all countries with an industralized economy and a trade 
union movement, and certainly including the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. A long and impressive list of such violations of trade union 
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rights in Soviet Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia was added 
to make our case a strong one. 

It is noteworthy that the work of the United Nations in the economic 
and social fields was not affected by the general discouragement that 
characterizes the work in the political field. The activity of the Social 
Affairs Department in the social welfare field deserves particular praise. 
This Department sent experts to several countries that requested them; 
organized seminars for social work, and had fellowships given to spe- 
cialists from abroad. This work has been so satisfactory that a highly 
increased number of requests has been received for the current year. 

The Economic Affairs Department produced a good and well-received 
report on World Economic Conditions and Trends, as well as one on the 
Plans and Programs for Economic Development in many countries. In 
addition, the Economic and Employment Commission, at the instigation 
of the American Federation of Labor, has forwarded to the Council a 
resolution authorizing the Department to send teams of experts to coun- 
tries that request them. 

In addition, the Economic Commission for Europe has completed a sur- 
vey of the European economy and, through its many technical commit- 
tees, has succeeded in developing preliminary cooperation and agencies. 
It took over the work of international agencies performing such functions 
as allocating freight cars and arranging for their free passage from one 
country to another, and allocating coal, timber, steel and other com- 
modities in short supply. 

The most fruitful results of the work of the American Federation of 
Labor consultants has come from the working out of an International 
Bill on Human Rights. We were the only non-governmental labor organi- 
zation that took part in all stages of this work, from the drafting sub- 


commission through the working group to the full Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions took no part whatsoever in 
this struggle for human rights (which includes trade union rights), obvi- 
ously avoiding any commitment in the East-West clash that was a con- 
stant occurrence in these Commissions. The American Federation of 
Labor alone urged the inclusion in the draft of the demands of organized 
labor. Results of this contribution are many, especially in the Draft 
Declaration on Human Rights which came out from the last Commission 
meeting as a good document. The preamble, upon our instigation, re- 
affirms faith in the need for the “promotion of social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” 

We also fought successfully for the insértion of the prohibition of 
slavery and forced labor. Against the opposition of the U. S. S. R. and 
satellites, the Right of Asylum for Political Refugees, as well as Free- 
dom of Movement (including the right to leave one’s own country) were 
inserted. We also insisted on the inclusion of a special chapter on Eco- 
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nomic and Social Rights in the Bill; among them are the right to social 
security, the right to form and join trade unions, the right to work for 
just and favorable conditions of work and pay. 

It will require continued efforts before this Declaration, and still more, 
before the planned Convention on Human Rights, will become effective. 
Great emphasis will then have to be given to the implementation of the 
Bill. 

The U. S. S. R. also opposed the endorsement by the Human Rights 
Commission of the Draft Convention on Genocide, which makes the 
mass execution of racial or religious groups a crime, and includes the 
execution of men for reasons of their political beliefs. 

The Conference on Freedom of Information and of the Press was 
prepared by Commission meetings in which the American Federation of 
Labor had a very active part. Much of this preparatory work was em- 
bodied in the three conventions adopted by the majority of Western 
Countries in that Conference. 

Due to the American Federation of Labor initiative, the protection of 
migrant and immigrant labor was brought before the Council and 
referred to the International Labor Organization. An international con- 
vention may be prepared in the course of the year. 

Pending this comprehensive convention, the Social Commission, upon 
the instigation of the American Federation of Labor, recommended that 
member governments be guided by the principle of equality of treatment 
as between native and foreign workers. 

Another step taken by the Council was the setting up of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The American Federation of Labor’s 
Latin American Representative participated in the preliminary work on 
this matter, and it may be expected that the American Federation of 
Labor, together with its Latin American friends, will enjoy a position of 
considerable prestige in the work of this body. 

With the present tense world situation, and with foreign affairs de- 
termining many of our domestic issues, the American Federation of 
Labor’s consultants have responsibility for representing free trade unions 
in world conferences. They will have to raise the voice of democratic 
labor in the concert of nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The present report on the activities of the International Labor Organi- 
zation covers the period between the 66th (San Francisco, October 1947) 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor and the 31st Session 
(San Francisco, June-July 1948) of the International Labor Conference. 

Frank P. Fenton, Director of Organization, was named International 
Representative to succeed the late Robert J. Watt, whose death on the 
return journey from the 1947 International Labor Organization Confer- 
ence at Geneva brought to an untimely close twelve years of outstanding 
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accomplishment in international labor activities, as spokesman for 
democratic American labor. 

The opening day of the 103rd Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization was devoted in large measure to 
tributes to Robert Watt. Excerpts from the remarks of the spokesman 
for each of the three groups of the Organization follow: 


The Chairman (Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans) said, He had 
an engaging sense of humor, he had an acid tongue, but the thing 
for which we will all remember him was his burning passion for 
individual liberty. 


Sir John Forbes Watson (on behalf of the Employers’ Group),... ] 
was intimate with Bob Watt ... because we were born in the same 
country, (Scotland), whose history has been that of struggle for 
personal liberty and freedom. ... As I look back I shall always see 
Bob Watt marching, and marching gaily, in the front rank. 

Sir Joseph Hallsworth (on behalf of the Workers’ Group), ... His 
life ebbed to its close much more swiftly because he strove to play 
his part right to the end of the road. 


By unanimous vote of the Workers’ Members of the Governing Body, 
the American Federation of Labor nominee was thereupon elected a 
deputy member. 

Almost at once a struggle began between the advocates of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and those who, like the American Federation 
of Labor Representative, recognize the World Federation of Trade Unions 
as a Communist-dominated front organization, unworthy to be described 
as a labor movement. Without advance notice, a letter was presented 
from the Secretary-General of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
Louis Saillant, reporting that the Executive Bureau of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions had approved in principal the establishment of 
official relations with the International Labor Organization and in par- 
ticular, reciprocity of representation between the two organizations and 
a mutual exchange of information and documents within the Workers 
Group. An even greater danger existed in that plans were under way 
whereby Mr. Saillant would become Secretary of the Workers Group and 
in that capacity play a dominant role in the affairs of the International 
Labor Organization by control of the Workers Group. 

After intensive debate, the Governing Body passed a resolution wel- 
coming the letter and approving “in principle” the establishment of con- 
sultative relations with the World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
resolution, however, specified that the Standing Orders Committee should 
consider the various proposals and discussion and prepare proposals 
regarding the application of the principle of consultation in relation to 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and to international non-govern- 
mental organizations genérally. With this resolution postponing speci- 
fic decision until the next Governing Body meeting, the scheme to place 
Saillant in the Workers Group was also stalled. 

The same issue arose at the March meeting of the Governing Body, 
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but on this occasion the opposition to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions had gathered some recruits. The Standing Orders Committee 
was unable to reach a decision as to the terms under which a relation- 
ship could be established with the increasingly discredited World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. At the June meeting, a decision had to be 
reached. The standing of the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
sharply attacked by the American Workers Representative, who pointed 
to the dwindling affiliations of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the rise of democratic labor organizations of many of the countries of 
Latin-America and Asia, where Communist “paper” organizations pre- 
viously flourished. As evidence of the change in circumstances, there 
was an application for consultative relationship by the newly con- 
stituted Inter-American Confederation of Workers, of which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a member. This application produced much 
controversy from those who had favored the World Federation of 
Trade Unions application on the ground that consultative relationships 
should be reserved for world-wide organizations. Thus they tried to con- 
vince the membership of the Governing Body that the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers (CIT) was purely a sectional organization 
and not international in character. If this condition prevailed, obviously 
the World Federation of Trade Unions would be the sole organization 
representing the workers in the world. The eventual result was that 
three labor organizations were granted consultative status: the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers (CIT), International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, and the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Careful provisions were enacted to prevent abuse of the consultative 
relationship. Specific provision was made for the possible termination 
of the arrangements and it was spelled out that the purpose of the 
relationship was to assure the channeling to the International Labor 
Organization of all international labor matters which are properly 
within the jurisdiction of the International Labor Organization. 


The latter was an obvious rebuke to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which has persistently filed propaganda documents with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations, and which has made 
desperate efforts to have the United Nations take jurisdiction upon such 
matters as “trade union rights,” which under the United Nations-Inter- 
national Labor Organization relationship must be recognized as within 
the constituted jurisdiction of the International Labor Organization. 


Many other substantial accomplishments are to be reported as a 
result of the year’s work of the International Labor Organization. Pioneer 
regional meetings were held in Asia and the Middle East; several new 
members joined the organization; a convention defining freedom of asso- 
ciation was overwhelmingly adopted at the 1948 Conference. Two old 
conventions on night work were revised and a new convention on the 
organization ef the Employment Service was adopted. Initial steps 
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were taken toward the development of international conventions on wage 
payments and steps were taken to assure the development of a stronger 
and more effective organization. These events, however, can best be 
described in chronological fashion. 

The preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labor 
Organization was held in New Delhi, India, almost at the same time 
as the 66th Convention of the American Federation of Labor. The United 
States participated only through an observer delegation representing the 
Government, but it was strongly urged that at the next Asian meeting, 
an adequate tripartite delegation will journey to the Far East as evi- 
dence of this country’s keen interest in the development of good labor 
conditions in Asia. 

The preparatory meeting at New Delhi brought together many new- 
comers in international labor affairs, but nevertheless produced many 
important resolutions with unanimous votes, 

One of the most interesting of the resolutions was one expressing the 
hope that the Governing Body would at an appropriate time consider 
the advisability of re-admitting Japan and in the meanwhile, take all 
necessary steps to bring about the maintenance of at least the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization minimum standards in Japan. 

It was also worthy of note that despite the difficulties between India 
and Pakistan which had raged viciously just before the conference, tri- 
partite delegations from both countries were able to meet together at the 
conference and harmoniously plan ways of improving living conditions in 
Asia. 

When the plague in Egypt made it necessary to cancel the planned 
Conference of Government Officials of countries of the Near and Middle 
East, the Turkish Government volunteered to act as host country. The 
Conference was, therefore, sheld on the scheduled date in Istanbul. The 
meeting evidenced International Labor Organization readiness to serve 
the countries of the Middle East, which hitherto had been relatively little 
concerned with problems of industrialization. It also served to bring 
together much factual information and promote understanding of common 
problems by the officers of government agencies concerned. 

A good example of the effectiveness of the meeting was the announce- 
ment of Syria’s intention to accept membership in the International Labor 
Organization. Seventy-nine delegates attended, and the observers in 
attendance represented 17 countries. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion Governing Body was represented by Dr. Wou of China for the 
Government Group, Julio Pons of Uruguay for the Employers’ Group 
and Bernardo Ibanez of Chile for the Workers’ Group. This Conference, 
for which the International Labor Organization supplies the secretariat, 
demonstrated its lively concern with social insurance problems of many 
kinds and showed realism in its recommendation that representatives of 
employers and workers be associated with those of governments at 
future sessions. 
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The Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion held its 14th Session in Geneva from December 2 to 5, 1947. It was 
attended by 12 shipowners’ representatives and 12 seafarers’ represent- 
atives, with several technical advisers, from a variety of maritime coun- 
tries. The U. S. Workers’ Representative was John Hawk, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, (substituting for Harry Lund- 
berg). The Commission adopted a number of resolutions which are 
scheduled to come before the Governing Body at its December 1948 
Session. re 

In order to speed up ratification of the various maritime conventions 
adopted at the Twenty-eighth Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Seattle, the Commission recommended that governments be 
asked to report before the end of March 1948 regarding the obstacles 
which prevented them from ratifying any of the conventions. These 
reports would be submitted to a committee consisting of the members 
of the Joint Maritime Commission and Government Representatives 
from 27 named maritime countries. It was suggested that the Commit- 
tee meet in the early autumn of 1948. The Commission discussed the 
proposal, to be dealt with at a conference in February 1948, to set up an 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization. It agreed that, 
while the International Labor Organization should continue as in the 
past to deal with all questions affecting the conditions of life and em- 
ployment of seafarers, it should cooperate fully with the new body on 
all matters of common interest. 

The Commission drew attention to the fact that the transfer of ships 
from one flag to another may in some cases prove detrimental to the 
safety and conditions of employment of seafarers, and it asked the 
Governing Body to urge governments and the organizations of owners 
and seafarers to determine their attitude to such cases of transfer. 


The 103rd Session of the Governing Body met in Geneva from De- 
cember 12 to 15, 1947. Preceding the Governing Body from December 
6-10, there were meetings of various committees, viz., the Standing 
Orders Committee, Finance Committee, Staff Questions Committee, Em- 
ployment Committee and Committee on Periodical Reports on the 
Working of Conventions. 


In addition to the discussion of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions issue as described above, the Governing Body took several steps 
of importance. The first Latin-American Chairman was elected in the 
person of Dr. Luis Alvarado of Peru. 


After setting the schedule for 1948 meetings of the Industria] Com- 
mittees, the reports of the Industrial Committees on Iron and Steel 
Production and the Metal Trades, which met in Stockholm in August 
and September, 1947, were considered. It was decided to set up a sub- 
committee of nine members (three from each group) to advise the 
Governing Body on questions connected with Industrial Committees, 
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The three Workers’ Members were those from the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States. 

Following a resolution of the International Conference of Labor 
Statisticians (Montreal, August 1947), the Director-General was au- 
thorized to convene a small preliminary meeting of experts at the end 
of 1948 to consider the classification of occupations. 

Following a resolution adopted at the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Joint Maritime Commission, held in Geneva just before the present 
session of the Governing Body (see above), the Director-General was 
authorized to ask the state concerned for the reasons which prevented 
them from ratifying the Maritime Convention adopted by the Seattle 
Conference. 

After discussion regarding the problems facing countries at present 
when sending delegations to distant meeting places, the Governing Body 
decided to maintain its decision taken in July 1947 to hold the next ses- 
sion of the International Labor Conference in June, 1948, in San 
Francisco. 

The 104th Session of the Governing Body was held in Geneva from 
March 15-20, 1948 under the chairmanship/of Mr. Luis Alvarado (Peru). 
From March 3-12, 1948, several International Labor Organization com- 
mittees met, including the Standing Orders Committee, the Committee 
on Industrial Committees, Finance Committee, etc. 

The Governing Body examined the record of the Sixth International 
Conference of Labor Statisticians, which was held in Montreal in August 
1947, in which experts from 24 countries took part. It was decided to 
convene the next session of the Conference in October 1949 and a small 
meeting of experts late in 1948 or early in 1949. 

It was decided to call a conference of representatives of Labor Inspec- 
tion Services in Ceylon to meet, if possible, before the end of 1948. 


The report of the International Labor Organization Joint Maritime 
Commission which met in Geneva in December 1947 (see above) was also 
studied, and the Director-General was authorized to summon next fall 
a tripartite subcommittee to study information furnished by the govern- 
ments on the reasons which prevented them from ratifying the Seattle 
(1946) conventions. The International Labor Organization was authorized 
to study some aspects of seafarers’ welfare. 

It was decided to hold an International Conference of Experts on 
Pneumoconiosis in Australia during 1949. The representatives of the 
World Health Organization promised full collaboration. 


Meeting in private on March 17, the Governing Body considered the 
report of its Finance Committee and adopted a budget of 5,109,270 
American dollars for 1949 for submission to the International Labor 
Conference in San Francisco in June 1948 for final approval. 


The Governing Body considered an International Labor Organization 
report concerning requests for assistance made by the Economic Com-. 
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mission for Europe and the recent Manpower Conference held in Rome 
on the invitation of the Italian Government, as a result of a decision of 
the Committee on European Economic Cooperation. Internationa] Labor 
Organization Director-General explained that help had been urgently 
requested on a series of manpower problems, the solution of which would 
materially benefit the European situation, such as the regular and rapid 
exchange of information on vocational training and retraining, the study 
of the international exchange of apprentices and other technical trainees; 
and the establishment of internationally accepted standards for the 
classification of occupations. The United States and United Kingdom 
Government Representatives both emphasized the importance of the 
International Labor Organization undertaking this task, and both offered 
the services of their own countries in the loan of experts in such subjects 
as employment and training and retraining. It was also decided that a 
small tripartite committee should be established to provide the Governing 
Body with assistance in guiding the work of experts. Special stress was 
placed on the urgency of having the collaboration of employers and 
workers. The Governing Body agreed to set up a small committee (Mr. 
Leon Jouhaux was appointed from the Workers’ Group and Mr. Finet 
of Belgium as his substitute). 


The Governing Body also considered the wider problems of man- 
power in the report of its Permanent Migration Committee which had 


met in Geneva in February 1948, 28 governments sending representatives. 
After discussion in which tributes were paid to the valuable work done 
by the Permanent Migration Committee, the Governing Body decided 
to place the question of the revision of the Convention and Recommenda- 
tions on Migration adopted by the International Labor Conference in 
1939 on the agenda of the 1949 Conference, authorizing the Office to cir- 
culate proposed texts to governments. It was also agreed to convene 
the third session of the Permanent Migration Committee early in 1949 
and to adopt the agenda proposed by the Committee. The Office was 
instructed to circulate the report to all governments and to the interna- 
tional organizations represented at the meeting of the Committee. 
Following reservations expressed by the Polish Government Represent- 
ative, the Governing Body approved a resolution adopted by the Per- 
manent Migration Committee that the members of the International 
Labor Organization concerned should be invited to report to the Organiza- 
tion on the conditions of labor of displaced persons who have settled 
in their respective countries and on the extent to which they have applied, 
up to now, the terms of the Convention and Recommendations of 1939 
with respect to these persons. The resolution recommends that the com- 
petent bodies of the United Nations should be invited to adopt all measures 
likely to hasten the solution of the problem of displaced persons in accord- 
ance with the resolutions adopted by the Assembly of the United Nations. 

The actions taken are of special interest to the American Federation of 
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Labor since they are in accordance with American Federation of Labor’s 
urgent proposals to the United Nations for prompt International Labor 
Organization action to establish international standards on migration. 

After studying the apportionment of budgetary contributions be- 
tween the various State Members of the Organization, the Governing 
Body went on to consider a report on the relations of the International 
Labor Organization with other international organizations. The report 
shows the close cooperation which is maintained between the International 
Labor Organization and the United Nations and the other specialized 
agencies, and recorded that the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations had transmitted to the International Labor Organization 
a memorandum it had received from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions regarding the application of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women workers. The Council invited the International 
Labor Organization to proceed as rapidly as possible with the further 
consideration of this subject and to report to the Council. As the ques- 
tion of wages had already been included in the agenda of the session 
of the International Labor Conference to be held in San Francisco in 
June, the World Federation of Trade Unions request appeared to be a 
tardy effort to capitalize on the work already scheduled by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


The Governing Body warmly accepted an invitation from Uruguay 
to hold the Fourth Labor Conference of American State Members of the 
International Labor Organization in Montevideo. 


The International Labor Organization Committee on Experts on the 
Application of Conventions held its 18th Session in Geneva from April 
1-10, 1948. It reviewed the practice, (already taken up again last year 
after suspension during the war years) of detailed examination of the 
annua! reports submitted to the International Labor Organization by 
the different states in respect of the convention which they have ratified. 


Satisfaction was expressed for the endeavors made by certain of these 
states to fulfill their obligations by furnishing precise information con- 
cerning not only the legislation relating to the various conventions, but 
also the actual application of the conventions. Hope was expressed that 
the new provisions of the revised Constitution would make it possible 
to obtain from all states a still more accurate picture of existing condi- 
tions, including the transmission of factory inspection reports and the 
collaboration of the most representative organizations of employers and 
workers in the reporting procedure. 

On April 20, 1948, the revised Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization became effective. The new provisions were adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1946. Ratification of the Constitution 
by two-thirds of the Members of the International Labor Organization 
was required, and, with the ratification by Mexico on April 20, 1948, 
the required figure was obtained. 
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U. S. acceptance was completed in July, 1948 when the President 
signed a Joint Resolution authorizing U. S. acceptance. 

The work of the Industrial Committees of the International Labor 
Organization, a post-war development in the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s structure, has continued to develop. During the period un- 
der review the First Session of the Chemical Industries Committee was 
held in Paris on April 7-16, 1948. Fifteen countries were represented, 
namely, the United States, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, the United Kingdom, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. These 15 countries were represented by some 
100 delegates, substitutes and technical advisers. The two U. S. Workers’ 
Delegates were H. A. Bradley, President of the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union and John J. Mates, of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The agenda of the Committee was: 

(1) The problems of the chemical industries in the light of recent 
events and changes. 

(2) Conditions of labor and the organization of industrial relations 
in the chemical industries. 


The Committee adopted a series of resolutions concerning a Special 
Model Safety Code for the Chemical Industries; International Standardi- 
zation of Statistics of Accidents and Occupational Diseases; Hours of 


Work and Holidays with Pay in the Chemical Industries; and Overtime 
Arrangements in the Chemical Industries. 

The 31st session of the International Labor Conference was held in 
San Francisco from June 17 to July 10, 1948, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justin Godart, with Mr. Perey Bengough (Canada) as Workers’ 
Vice President. There were 443 Delegates and Advisers from 51 of the 
International Labor Organization’s 59 Member States. It was the fifth 
International Labor Conference to be held in the United States. 

A new International Convention (or Treaty), requiring the govern- 
ments ratifying it to make effective the right of workers and employers 
to form and join organizations of their own choosing, was adopted. This 
convention was one of two such new international instruments approved. 
The other will require countries, which ratify it, to maintain free public 
employment services. In addition to the foregoing new conventions, 
two others were approved which revised conventions adopted at earlier 
sessions of the Conference, and these set limitations on the employment 
at night of women and young persons. The Conference approved a 
recommendation designed to supplement the provisions of the Conven- 
tion on Employment Services. 

The Conference gave preliminary consideration to a number of other 
questions. It agreed on points to be covered at next year’s Conference 
in Geneva in the consideration of international minimum standards gov- 
erning (1) vocational guidance, (2) labor clauses in public contracts, 
(3) the full and prompt payment of workers’ wages, and (4) the applica- 
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tion of the principles of the right to organize. It also endorsed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Governing Body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to enter into consultation with the United Nations to examine “what 
developments to existing international machinery may be necessary to 
ensure the safeguarding of freedom of associations.” The “existing 
international machinery” is that provided by the International Labor 
Organization itself for the enforcement of ratified Conventions. (If a 
country ratifies an International Labor Convention or Treaty it is 
obligated to bring its legislation into line with the provisions of the con- 
vention and to report annually to the International Labor Organization on 
how it is doing so). Other resolutions adopted called upon the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organization to consider placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference (preferably next year’s), the 
consideration of (1) international regulations requiring equal pay for 
equal work of equal value by men and women, (2) the question of revis- 
ing the 1933 Convention on fee-charging employment agencies, and (3) 
requesting the Governing Body of the International Labor Organization 
to place on an early agenda the question of a guaranteed weekly wage. 

Another decision was the adoption on the recommendation of the 
Governing Body of a $5,000,000 budget for the International Labor 
Organization’s operations in 1949. 

The American Federation of Labor International Representative was 
elected for a period of three years to the newly constituted International 
Labor Organization Governing Body. The new Governing Body in- 
cludes, as the eight regular Workers’ Members, Jouhaux of France as 
Workers’ Vice Chairman of the Governing Body, Roberts of the United 
Kingdom as group chairman, Finet of Belgium as group secretary, Monk 
of Australia, Ali of Pakistan, Nordahl of Norway, Ibanez of Chile and 
the United States Workers delegate. As deputies, Bengough of Canada, 
Liu Sun-sen of China, Santi of Italy, Cofino of Cuba, Mori of Switzer- 
land, Pequeno of Brazil, Soelven of Sweden and Serrarens of The Nether- 
lands were elected. The refusal to elect Di Vittorio was a clear repudia- 
tion of his Communist maneuvers, especially since the Socialist, Santi, 
was not even a member of the Italian delegation when elected. All 
of the above were electd for three years. 


The Republic of the Philippines, Burma, El Salvador, and Ceylon 
became members of the International Labor Organization thereby in- 
creasing the listed membership to 59. 

As a result of the decisions of the Conference, the total number of 
international labor conventions adopted by the Organization was brought 
to 90, and the total of recommendations to 83. 

Another new appointment from the United States of America was that 
of Mr. David A. Morse, Under-Secretary of Labor of the United States 
and U. S. Government Representative on the International Labor Organi- 
zation Governing Body, to be Director-General of the International Labor 
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Organization. He will replace Mr. Edward Phelan who had reached the 
retirement age. During the discussion of the Report of the Director- 
General (which affords an opportunity for the exchange of views on 
general and topical social questions), the Rt. Hon. George Issacs, British 
Minister of Labor and of National Service, said: 

The Governing Body has elected a new Director-General drawn 
from the public service of the great nation on whose territory we 
are now meeting. . . . My Government attaches great importance 
to this position. I cannot fail to express the appreciation of my 
Government and my own personal appreciation and admiration for 
the very great services which the retiring Director-General, Mr. 
Edward Phelan, has given both to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion from its very beginning and to the cause of peace and social 
justice throughout the world. .. . I greet the future holder of the 
post, Mr. David Morse, convinced that he will uphold the tradition 
established by his predecessor. We have come to expect in the 
Director-General a wisdom and an authority which is seldom found 
in international politics. We have in the past had faith in our 
Directors and have supported their authority, and I give Mr. Morse 
the most complete assurance that we shall continue to do so in the 
future. The high reputation of this Organization is very dear to us; 
the upholding of it rests in large measure with the Director-General 
and I can assure him that he can rest confident that we will do all 
in our power to help him in that task. 

The above quotation from the speech of Mr. Issacs was typical of 
many speeches made in San Francisco, both in the Governing Body and 
during meetings of the International Labor Conference, regarding the 
retiring Director-General, Mr. Phelan, and the new Director-General, 
Mr. David Morse. 

The following were designated by President Truman, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the American Federation of Labor and of the Railway 
Labor Executive Association, as advisors to the Workers’ Delegate: 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor; C. J. Haggerty, Secretary, California State Federation of Labor; 
John F. Shelly, President, San Francisco Central Labor Council; E. M. 
Weston, President, Washington State Federation of Labor; C. W. Doyle, 
Secretary, Seattle Central Labor Union, Dave Beck, Representative, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers; H. W. Fraser, President, Order of Railway Conductors of 
America; Serafino Romualdi, Latin-American Representative, American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Workers’ Representative was chosen by the Workers’ 
Group to be one of its members on many important committees includ- 
ing the following: Committees on Finance, Standing Orders, Industrial 
Committees, International Organizations, Agriculture, Migration, Petrol- 
eum and Construction. 

In addition, the Governing Body, having decided that the International 
Labor Organization delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations should include one representative from each group on the Com- 
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mittee on International Organizations, the American Workers Delegate 
was named to attend the Paris Session of the General Assembly as a 
member of the International Labor Organization delegation. That appoint- 
ment is one of particular importance since it assures having one repre- 
sentative from the United States in the Governing Body delegation at the 
United Nations. 


FRANCIS P. FENTON 


We regret exceedingly to record the death, in his course of duty, of 
Francis P. Fenton, who served the American Federation of Labor faith- 
fully as Director of Organization for eight years and during the past 
year as our international representative. He suffered a heart attack 
in his office while dictating his report for the Executive Council. His 
remains were interred at Cedar Hill Cemetery, Washington, D. C., after 
funeral services attended by President William Green and Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and a large gathering of trade union officials 
and friends. 


The passing of Frank Fenton brings a deep sense of personal loss 
to the members of the Executive Council. His wife and family have lost 


a devoted and loyal husband and father. The labor movement has lost 
a stalwart fighter for justice and fair play. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 


CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


When the first General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization was held in Paris in De- 
cember 1946, great hope was held out to the peoples of the world that 
there would be provided through this international agency a means 
whereby, through their common interests in the non-political areas of 
education, science, and culture, they could be brought together in mutual 
understanding to help build the defenses of world peace. This hope is 
still alive among the people, but it must be frankly stated that it has 
been somewhat dimmed not only by the unhappy events that have taken 
place since that time, but by the administrative failures of the U. N. 
E. S. C. O. itself, and by the infiltration of political purposes in the 
conduct of its program. 


These tendencies became apparent in the selection of the Director- 
General at the Paris Conference. They became increasingly discernible 
as the selection of personnel for the Secretariat proceeded. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Director of Social Insurance Activities, who 
represents our organization on the National Commission for U. N. E. S. 
C. O. and serves on its Executive Committee, has endeavored to exercise 
the vigilance that was called for with respect to U. N. E. S. C. O. in last 
year’s Report of the Executive Council. Working in close cooperation 
with the International Representative of the A. F. of L. and with the 
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A. F. of L. Committee on International Relations, he succeeded in pre- 
venting appointment of one known Communist and another Communist 
sympathizer to a proposed labor post in the Secretariat. However, there 
is reason to believe that the considerations which prompted our action in 
this particular have not always been characteristic of other appointments. 


At the second General Conference held in Mexico City just after the 
66th Convention of the American Federation of Labor, our organization 
was represented on the U. S. Delegation by the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Brother Joseph F. Landis rendered distinc- 
tive service to U. N. E. S. C. O. at this conference. 

While citing the failings and shortcomings of the U. N. E. S. C. O. 
Secretariat, we must not neglect to point out that our own affiliated 
organizations have not as yet extended the degree of cooperation to this 
international organization that their concerns in the field of education 
and culture warrant. 

On the credit side of the account there must be placed the distinctive 
service of the United States Commission for U. N. E. S. C. O. This 
unique institution which includes in its membership sixty representative 
national voluntary organizations and representatives of local and state 
governments is serving a most useful purpose in crystallizing the desire 
for world peace which is shared by the people of our nation. The confer- 
ence held last winter in San Francisco was an outstanding success. 


The work done by various committees of the National Commission 
has also been of real value. For example, the Committee on Copyright 
has proceeded realistically to deal with the problems involved in this 
highly technical area and has recognized the interests of workers and 
producers in the publishing industry by including in its membership a 
representative of the printing trades. 

The possibilities of future usefulness of U. N. E. S. C. O. will largely 
be determined at the third General Conference scheduled for Beirut this 
fall. There must be a change in the leadership of the organization if 
it is to avoid becoming a tool of the foes of democracy in the world- 
wide struggle in which we are engaged. We are informed that steps 
have been taken to avoid the United States delegation being left in the 
hapless plight in which its members found themselves when the present 
Director-General was chosen. We deplore the fact, however, that at 
this important conference the American Federation of Labor will not 
be represented on the delegation of the United States and we support 
President Green wholeheartedly in the protestations he has made to 
the Department of State with respect to this failure. We feel that it 
is more than a failure to recognize the interests that our unions have in 
this field; it represents a failure on the part of the State Department 
to recognize the nature of the issues that will confront the United States 
delegation in Beirut. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The World Health Organization became a fully accredited member of 
the United Nations family of specialized agencies in the economic, social 
and cultural fields with the ratification by the required 26 member nations 
on April 7, 1948. The United States, which had been active in sponsoring 
the organization, did not ratify until more than two months later. 

It might appear that such programs as are contemplated by a World 
Health Organization would be of such technical nature that a labor organ- 
ization such as the American Federation of Labor might have no direct 
concern in them. The opening words of the preamble of the constitution 
of the W. H. O. itself, however, are evidence to the contrary: 

Health is a state of complete physical, mental and social 


well-being and not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity.... 


Informed opinion and active cooperation on the part of the 
public are of the utmost importance in the improvement of 
the health of the people. 

Moreover, modern methods of travel and communication have made it 
imperative that international control of communicable diseases be estab- 
lished. There is also the fact that the existence of unhealthful conditions - 
in one part of the world affect all the other parts economically. For 
example, malaria has been practically eliminated from our own country, 
yet this disease still strikes some 300 million people annually throughout 
the world and takes a toll of some three million lives. Who can deny that 
with the United States assuming heavy responsibilities for feeding the 
world’s hungry that the depletion of manpower in the tropical food- 
producing areas, though far removed geographically, affects the demands 
made on our own production? 

The World Health Organization dates back to the establishment of an 
Interim Commission which was initiated at the International Health Con- 
ference in New York in the summer of 1946. This Commission undertook 
the development of the permanent Organization and at the same time 
conducted an active program. Consequently, when the first assembly of 
the W. H. O. was convened in Geneva in June, 1948, there was a substan- 
tial record of achievement. For example, in the fall of 1947 a cholera 
epidemic broke out in Egypt which, because of this country’s position in 
modern transportation lines, constituted a serious threat to all countries. 
The W. H. O. Interim Commission in New York coordinated the efforts of 
all governments and agencies concerned in procuring vaccines for Egypt 
and neighboring countries. The supplies of all countries were pooled and 
made available at about one-sixth what the cost would otherwise have 
been. Personnel and equipment were sent in by air. The United States 
Air Force loaned two airplanes for D. D. T. spraying. With this concerted 
world effort, this epidemic was brought under control in three months. 
The first World Health Assembly completed its work in July, 1948. 
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It established the permanent organization of W. H. O. and adopted a 
program giving first priority to malaria control, maternal and child 
health, tuberculosis, venereal disease control, environmental sanitation, 
and nutrition. 

Standards were adopted under which non-governmental organizations 
having an interest in health matters, such as the American Federation of 
Labor, could be admitted into relationship with the W. H. O. 

An agreement with the International Labor Office which had already 
been approved by that organization’s Governing Body in December, 1947, 
was approved, which recognizes the jurisdiction of the International 
Labor Organization in health matters directly affecting wage earners and 
includes a recognition of the work of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in the field of health insurance. 

The United States delegation to the First World Health Assembly led 
by Dr. Thomas Parran, former Surgeon-General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service was broadly representative of the health interests of the 
people of our country. It included not only persons of high technical 
competence representing the medical profession but also representatives 
of the nursing, public health, and engineering professions. The American 
Federation of Labor’s Director of Social Insurance Activities, Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, was designated to represent the intérests of working 
people in the development of the W. H. O. program and was in attend- 
ance throughout the assembly sessions in Geneva. 

The United States delegation was hampered in its work in the 
Assembly by the tardiness of the 80th Congress in authorizing United 
States membership. The final act of approval was signed just four days 
prior to the convening of the Assembly. Consequently, some of the points 
which might have been gained with additional advance work, such as a 
reduction in the United States share of the W. H. O. budget, were lost. 
However, under Dr. Parran’s skillful leadership the important points 
were not lost and at the conclusion of the Assembly it appears that the 
W. H. O. holds much promise for the improvement of the health of 
all peoples and that it merits the support of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C. I. T.) 
The Lima Conference 


In the report of the International Relations Committee to the 66th 
American Federation of Labor Convention in San Francisco, we stated 
that “not only in North, South, and Central America, but throughout 
the world, the forces of free trade unionism will watch with keenest 
of interest and warmest of sympathy the inter-American labor conference 
to be held in Lima, Peru, in January, 1948. The establishment of an 
inter-American federation of trade unions devoted to human rights, 
to democracy and peace will receive the hearty support of the A. F. of L.” 
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Upon receipt of an official invitation to participate at the Lima con- 
ference, issued by the Confederations of Labor of Chile and Peru, Presi- 
dent Green appointed the following A. F. L. delegation: Philip Hannah, 
Secretary of the Ohio State Federation of Labor; James M. Duffy, Presi- 
dent of the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters; Thomas J. Lloyd, 
Vice-President of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America; and Serafino Romualdi, of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. Other United States representatives were Bert 
M. Jewell, for the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and Roy Brown, 
Vice-President of the International Association of Machinists. Nicolas 
Noguera Rivera and Hipolito Marcano represented the Free Federation 
of Workingmen of Puerto Rico. 

The Lima Conference took place from January 10 to January 13, 1948. 
It was attended by representatives of bona-fide labor organizations of 
seventeen countries of the Western Hemisphere, and resulted in the unani- 
mous decision to organize the Inter-American Confederation of Workers 
(G.1. Ts) 

The United States delegates played a prominent role in the activities 
of the Lima Conference and thanks to their wide experience in trade union 
matters and policies were in a positon to make a positive contribution to 
the success of the meeting. Philip Hannah was elected one of the five 
vice-chairmen, and the rest of the United States delegation received the 
following assignments: James M. Duffy, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee; Serafino Romualdi, member of the Committee on By-Laws and 
Declaration of Principles, (which was presided over by delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera of Puerto Rico); T. J. Lloyd, member of the Committee 
on Analysis of the Trade Union Situation in the Western Hemisphere; 
Bert M. Jewell, member of the Committee on the Program of Activities 
of the new Inter-American Labor Confederation;-Roy Brown, member of 
the Committee on Coordination. 


Philip Hannah, selected by the United States delegation to speak at 
the impressive inaugural ceremony, delivered a forceful speech which was 
enthusiastically received. 

Fully interpreting the position of the American Federation of Labor, 
Brother Hannah said: “We want a democratic inter-Americanism with- 
out imperialism. We want better living and working conditions for the 
workers—for all the workers—of the Western Hemisphere. We want the 
advancement of social justice and the protection of the rights of Labor. 
We want democracy strengthened and extended. We want to see, in our 
own time, the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter become a living 
reality. We want to see our America, the New World, become the uncon- 
querable bulwark of human rights, social progress and true Christian 
civilization.” 

Bernardo Ibanez of Chile was elected unanimously to the presidency 
of the Inter-American Confederation of Workers by the Lima Conference. 
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Among the vice-presidents are A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany and Bert M. Jewell of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 
Serafino Romualdi was elected Secretary of International Relations. 

On January 28, 1948, the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor examined the report submitted by the A. F. L. delegation, 
heard the supplementary oral reports presented by Brothers Hannah, 
Duffy, and Romualdi, and unanimously voted to join the C. I. T. by issuing 
the following statement: 


The Executive Council is deeply gratified by the progress made 
toward unifying the free trade union movements of the Western 
Hemisphere through the formation of the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Labor at the recent Lima Conference. 

Members of the American Federation of Labor’s delegation to the 
conference, who submitted their report to us today, made it clear that 
Communist and Fascist forces in South America are still carrying 
on a bitter campaign of villification against our country and our for- 
eign policy. 

This is to be expected. But the significant news is that the great 
majority of the people and the workers of Latin America are not 
being hoodwinked by such propaganda. Already the influence of the 
Communists among our good neighbors to the South is waning and 
the anti-American campaign conducted by the Argentine government 
has received little support. 

We are confident the operations of the new Inter-American Con- 
federation of Labor will promote wider understanding and greater 
good will in the Western Hemisphere because of the cooperation and 
the fraternity of the free labor movements of the member nations. 

The American Federation of Labor intends to participate fully in 
the work of the newly formed Inter-American Confederation of Labor. 
The Council feels that this organization can make an effective 
contribution toward the major objective of world peace. 

We, in addition, believe that the formation of this hemispheric 
organization of workers represents a major development in our coun- 
tries’ policy of extending the benefits and blessings of free democratic 
government to all the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 


In line with the spirit of the above decision of the Executive Council, 
the International Labor Relations Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor, meeting in Washington on February 19, 1948, took practical 
steps to implement our affiliation with the C. I. T. and named Serafino 
Romualdi as the full-time Latin-American representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with headquarters in the A. F. L. Building 
in Washington, D. C. He was also authorized to discharge his duties as 
secretary of International Relations for the Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Workers from the same office. 


C. I. T. Gains Wide Recognition 


The first few months of the life of the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers were marked by repeated attempts on the part of totalitarian 
forces to impede its growth. First came the decree issued by the Govern- 
ment of Peru which prohibited the functioning of the C. I. T. in its terri- 
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tory, to which the C. I. T. counteracted by setting up its headquarters in 
Chile whose democratic government headed by President Gonzalez Videla 
publicly expressed its willingness to extend to the C. I. T. the widest 
hospitality and cooperation. 

Then came the attempt on the part of the government-controlled Ar- 
gentine Confederation of Labor to set up a rival hemispheric group, but 
this attempt failed and the Argentine Confederation of Labor seems now 
to be animated by a desire for cooperation with the C. I. T. 

Finally, the newly-born organization was faced with a desperate at- 
tempt on the part of the Communist-controlled labor groups under the 
leadership of Lombardo Toledano, president of the C. T. A. L., to rally 
their forces against the C. I. 'T. 

He called a convention of the C. T. A. L. in Mexico City for the last 
week of March. However, as it was widely reported in the world press, 
the convention was attended only by Communist-controlled labor groups, 
whose numerical strength and influence have been greatly reduced every- 
where. Even the Confederation of Labor of Mexico (C. T. M.) which had 
sponsored the organization of the C. T. A. L. in 1938, was absent from 
this meeting, having expelled Lombardo Toledano from its membership. 


At the San Francisco, California, June-July, 1948, annual conference 
of the International Labor Organization, the C. I. T. was represented by 
an overwhelming majority of the Worker Delegates from the Western 
Hemisphere. As a result, Lombardo Toledano, who had in the past repre- 
sented Latin-American organized labor on the governing body of the 
I. L. O., decided not to run for re-election. His place was filled by C. I. T. 
President Bernardo Ibanez, who will have also two substitutes from Latin- 
America (an increase of one), both members of organizations affiliated 
with the C. I, T. 


During the I. L. O. conference in San Francisco the C. I. T. scored a 
significant triumph when it obtained from the governing body of the 
International Labor Organization (and subsequently by the Conference 
itself) the same privilege of consultative relationship which had already 
been approved in principle for the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
This recognition was credited by C. I. T. President Bernardo Ibanez to 
A. F. L. International Representative Frank Fenton who, in his capacity 
as Workers’ Delegate from U. S. A., waged a stubborn fight against the 
proposal that such consultative relationship be established only with 
the W. F. T. U. 


The activities of the C. I. T. during its first six months of existence, 
and its prospects for the future, were reviewed at the second meeting of 
its Executive Committee, which took place from June 13-15 in San Fran- 
cisco. Among those who attended were Vice-President George Meany, 
Secretary Serafino Romualdi and Roy Brown who substituted for Vice- 
.President Bert Jewell of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 
With two new national labor groups admitted to membership (the Con- 
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federation of Labor of Bolivia and the Federation of Labor of Haiti) the 
roster of the C. I. T. affiliates included at that time twenty-one organiza- 
tions from fourteen countries. Affiliation, is now pending, of labor groups 
of six more countries, including Canada. 


A number of important decisions were made at the San Francisco 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the C. I. T., among them the fol- 
lowing of particular interest to the members of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


(1) To secure the support of A. F. of L. affiliates, if needed, for 
Guatemalan workers employed by the United Fruit Company in their 
efforts to improve labor-management relations. This support also is 
to be secured, if needed, for other Latin-American workers employed 
by United States corporations. 

(2) To promote a meeting between the National Farm Labor 
Union of the United States and Mexican unions of farm workers for 
the purpose of engaging in joint action in regard to problems arising 
in connection with Mexican migrant labor in the United States. 

(3) To promote, in cooperation with the National Farm Labor 
Union of the United States and the farm workers’ organizations of 
Cuba, Mexico, Jamaica and other neighboring countries, the calling 
of a conference which should include representatives of farm labor 
of at least North and Central America and the Caribbean countries, 
for the discussion of immigration regulations for temporary farm 
labor and other problems of mutual interest. 

(4) To promote the establishment of trade union scholarships 
for the benefit of young workers of Latin America who aspire to 
trade union leadership. 

(5) The Executive Committee unanimously approved the text of 
a resolution on Colonies and Dependent Territories in the Western 
Hemisphere which: 

(a) Supported the transfer to their rightful countries of those 
lands which by geographical and historical reasons belong to inde- 
pendent American nations but are still under the rule of extra-conti- 
nental powers, and 

(b) Advocated the right of the inhabitants of colonial countries 
or non-self-governing territories to reach, by democratic referenda 
which are the true expression of the will of the people, whatever 
decisions they consider best suited to their national interests. 

(6) The Executive Committee appointed a committee which, in 
cooperation with the American Federation of Labor, is to investigate 
this fall the working conditions existing in the Canal Zone with a 
view of seeking a solution that would end, once and for all, exist- 
ing discriminations. The Executive Counci! of the A. F. of L., at its 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, during the month of May of this 
year authorized President Green to select the A. F. L. representative 
who is to join the C. I. T. committee in this investigation. 

(7) |The economic issues now facing the Western Hemisphere and 
the various measures for their solution proposed by different inter- 
national organizations, (the United Nations and the Organization 
of American States), were examined at length following the report 
by President Ibanez of his visit to Bogota during the Conference of 
American States. The Executive Committee of the C. I. T. discussed 
the work of the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
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America, and the Inter-American Economic Conference, scheduled 
for early next year in Buenos Aires. 

Finally it was resolved to prepare, with the help of experts, a set 
of concrete proposals to be submitted to the Buenos Aires economic 
conference, setting forth Labor’s point of view on the various social 
and economic issues now facing the Western Hemisphere, and em- 
bodying the principle that Capital and Labor shall have direct par- 
ticipation, together with Government, in carrying out whatever 
plans for the economic development of Latin America may come 
out of the Buenos Aires meeting. Meanwhile, all the C. I. T. affiliates 
were urged to impress upon their respective governments the advis- 
ability of having each delegation at the Buenos Aires conference in- 
clude adequate representation of organized labor. 


ASIATIC RELATIONS 


As a result of war upheavals and other smouldering forces, the people 
of the great Asiatic continent have been ridding their lands of govern- 
ments under foreign control. The British Government has _ with- 
drawn from India. Revolutions in Dutch governed islands endanger large 
Dutch investments on which their home economy depends. Communist 
agents have been active in these upheavals, trying to get control in order 
to fasten on the people the new bondage of Soviet control and exploitation 
in the interests of the Communist Party. This new colonization directed 
by fifth-columnists who move into a country and direct movements for 
Communization is designed to give them the appearance of national 
approval. China, Malaya, Pakistan, India and Iran have been centers of 
Communist movements for control. 

The people of Asia have long years of recorded history and their 
civilization was developed ahead of Western Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. While their civilization may be essentially different from 
that of Western and younger nations, the human desire for freedom and 
self-government is universal. There is in process of development in the 
whole of Asia, outside of the Iron Curtain, movements for representative 
government and for organization of workers into free trade unions. Al- 
ready nations are turning against Communist efforts to impose new 
controls by Moscow toward national self-government. Many workers 
have found that efforts to cooperate with Communists have ended in 
Communist domination over the workers of these countries, and appeal 
has been made to the workers of the United States for cooperation 
and aid. 

Like the Continent of Asia, Japan must defend its hope for freedom 
against Communist aggression. One of our outstanding trade unionists, 
James Killen, has been serving on the staff of General MacArthur as 
head of his manpower division. Mr. Killen has been able to bring to 
Japanese workers the benefit of our trade union experience. 


The Workers’ Delegates to the San Francisco I. L. O. Conference 
representing the Philippines, China, India and Iran came to American 
Federation of Labor headquarters to talk over mutual interests. The 
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idea is gaining support that an A. F. of L. bureau in Asia, similar to 
the one we have maintained in Europe since the war, would be helpful 
in making free trade union experience available to them. 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first half of 1948 our country achieved a new peacetime 
peak in production and employment, not far below wartime. With a 
continuing high level of business activity, it is probable that the full year 
1948 will show for the United States the highest level of per capita 
production ever achieved by any people in any peacetime year. 

The war effort lifted our production far beyond anything we had 
previously conceived possible. Full employment at high wages during 
the war years gave workers reserves of buying power which created 
a huge new demand for consumer goods replacing the wartime demand 
for munitions and requiring our industries to expand their production 
capacity for peacetime goods. 

When the war ended three years ago, per capita purchasing power 
of the American people (adjusted for price rises so as to indicate actual 
buying power) was 54 per cent above 1939 and 50 per cent above the 
previous peacetime peak of 1929. We had actually achieved the income 
necessary for a living standard 50 per cent above prewar. At that time 
however our industries were not equipped to produce it. There were 
shortages of all kinds. In the three postwar years we have gone far in 
expanding plant capacity for civilian production and in making up 
these shortages, so that today our per capita industrial production is 57 
per cent above prewar (Federal Reserve Board index for first half 1948). 
Production in many lines is now catching up with consumer demand on 
the home front. However, our responsibility to supply goods needed 
for relief and reconstruction in war devastated countries abroad, and 
our new munitions program, have increased the demand on our indus- 
tries and created new shortages in some lines. Our industries are able to 
meet the huge requirements expected of them, but these new responsibili- 
ties mean that the time when production will balance demand has been 
postponed. 

The postwar period has been a time of full or maximum employment, 
with a steady increase in the number at work. Each summer employ- 
ment has reached a new high level, with a peak of nearly 58 million 
in 1946, over 60 million in 1947 and 61,300,000 in June 1948. We passed 
through the transition from war to peace with a minimum of unem- 
ployment, at no time exceeding 2.6 million, according to government 
figures, although more than 10 million veterans were absorbed into the 
activities of the business world. Unemployment in the first half of 
1948 has been only slightly over 2 million or about 3% per cent of the 
labor force. 

In 1946, 1947 and 1948, American industry has spent unprecedented 
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sums on modernization and improvement of plant and equipment. New 
techniques developed for war production, and much of the new wartime 
plant capacity, have also been taken over and adapted for civilian use. 
Thus we are now making up for a decade and a half of abnormally low 
technical advance in the field of consumer goods production, due to 
depression and war. This improvement in machinery, together with the 
increasing skill of labor, are bringing about an increase in production 
per manhour. We are now beginning to benefit from what should be- 
come a substantial postwar rise in productivity. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that from 1946 to 1947 there was an increase in output 
per manhour in the majority of the industries they surveyed, and an em- 
ployers’ association reports a continuation of this trend in 1948. 

Thus American industry and labor, when released from government 
wartime controls, have turned to the task of increasing productivity with 
the vigor and energy characteristic of the free enterprise system. This 
rising productivity is the basis for further advances in living standards, 
and for the expansion of production necessary to meet the heavy demands 
on our industries for home and foreign needs. 

As a whole, the economic condition of our country in 1948 is sound 
and healthy, but with one serious exception. The inflationary price rise, 
which has persisted for the last two and a half years, still continues. It 
is undermining the consumer buying power on which industry depends. 
It has prevented workers and others from securing the advance in living 
standards they should have in a period of full production and employ- 
ment—the advance they must have if production is to be sustained in the 
long run. 

The effect of this inflation on workers’ families has been immediate and 
pressing. Even the inadequate Consumers Price Index of the U. S. Labor 
Department shows a general price increase of 33 per cent from August 
1945 to June 1948. During the past year, the price rise has been con- 
tinuous through most of the 12 month period. Food prices in general 
rose more than 12 per cent, meats 18 per cent, and the index as a whole 
in June 1948 was 9.3 per cent above the previous June. It took a wage 
increase of 12% cents this year merely to maintain the average 
worker’s standard of living against a price rise of this magnitude— 
and we know that the Consumer Price Index does not show all of the 
increased costs workers have had to pay. 

Union members have had to ask large wage increases to keep pace 
with the price rise. In general they have won gains large enough to 
offset the rise in their living costs, and some groups have advanced their 
living standards. But non-union workers have not fared so well. Many 
have had very inadequate wage increases or no increases at all, and 
therefore have taken a reduction in living standards. 

When a general average is made up for consumers in the country 
as a whole, we find that the gains of union members are more than offset 
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by the losses of those groups who were not able to secure adequate in- 
creases. Therefore the per capita buying power of the American people 
as a whole shows a decline in these three postwar years. 

As noted above, at the end of the war American consumers had buy- 
ing power (or “real” income) sufficient to give them a living standard 
50 per cent above prewar peak levels. While industry was developing 
adequate plant capacity to produce such a living standard, inflation 
gradually cut away the buying power which alone could make it a reality. 
Today, in mid-1948, the per capita buying power of the American people 
is only 39 per cent above prewar peaks. The following table shows the 
two prewar peak years, 1929 and 1939; it also shows the high levels of 
buying power reached in 1944 and 1945, and the steady decline during 
the postwar period. 


PER CAPITA DISPOSABLE INCOME 
Personal Income After Taxes 


Current 1947 Dollars 

Period Dollars Dollars Index1939=100 
WE xu ka elas we bslwawanee means es 678 882 103 
BIE 2h os cena cokes Ree Ke eke 536 859 100 
i | ARCA ere ire Tey cere 1,057 1,338 156 
BN oo 545 Rieko Bibw Hiesincash Sew Raat 1,070 1,326 154 
SC ia hi Ae OI Ae Giake Cn Rw Came 1,127 1,288 150 
DOME i sig Remar wes b che Mean enes 1,205 1,205 140 
1947—Pirst quarter .......ccces. 1,186 1,224 142 
Second quarter. .......... 1,170 1,191 139 
RENO GMBEUOE ic cc cccecdess 1,212 1,200 140 
OULU GUMTCEE 6. 60. ccinee 1,246 1,200 140 
1948—First quarter ............. 1,263 1,199 140 
Second quarter*™ ..-.......- 1,283 1,198 139 


*Estimates based on incompiete data. 
Source: Department of Commerce and Department of Labor. 

The price rise and consequent decline in real income has forced many 
families to draw upon the savings which they set aside during wartime, 
in the hope of being able to buy permanent improvements such as 
electrical appliances, automobiles, new homes. The 1948 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finance by the Federal Reserve Board showed that during the 
past year some families had been able to increase their savings in spite 
of the price rise, and unquestionably union members were numerous 
among them. A much larger number however were forced to reduce their 
savings, and average savings therefore declined. This study brings out 
the startling fact that more than one-quarter of all families were living 
beyond their income in 1947. It further reveals that 1947 saw a decline 
in the number of families holding any “liquid assets” (bank deposits and 
U.S. government bonds). About 3 million spending units holding govern- 
ment bonds at the end of 1946 had been forced to convert them into cash 
by the end of 1947. Most of the families converting their bonds into cash 
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utilized the proceeds for ordinary living expenses rather than for any 
special expenditure such as a home or automobile. 

An analysis of these figures by occupational groups shows that the 
workers’ families have been hardest hit by the postwar inflation. The 
figures show, for example, that the $50 liquid assets held early in 1947 
by the typical family in which the breadwinner was “unskilled” was com- 
pletely wiped out by the end of the year while the liquid asset holdings 
for “skilled and semi-skilled” families showed a 37 per cent drop from 
$400 to $250. The only groups showing an increase were the professional, 
managerial and self-employed. 

The Federal Reserve Board makes this significant comment: “The 
general financial status of consumers showed the first signs of weakening 
in 1947.” Since their savings represent a backlog of buying power, this 
has serious implications. 

The pinch on the worker’s dollar has also forced him to borrow more 
extensively. The volume of consumer credit has been reaching a new 
high level each month and by mid-1948 totaled over $14,000,000,000, an 
increase of nearly $3,000,000,000 in the 12-month period. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have in 
general been able to win substantial wage increases during the past year 
without resorting to strikes. Most increases have been between 9 and 
15 cents, but several thousand members have won wage gains of 15 to 25 
cents, which has meant a small improvement in living standards. 

Throughout industry, the influence of so-called “wage patterns” has 
been less decisive in 1948 than in the two previous years. This is a whole- 
some development. Collective bargaining processes have in general re- 
turned to normal. Management and Labor are jointly determining the 
wage structure for their plants, basing decisions on the financial position 
and business outlook, the rise in living costs, the increase in production 
per manhour and the wages in effect for similar work in other plants 
and industries. Only if this trend continues can collective bargaining be 
maintained as an effective instrument for wage determination. 

It has been customary in the past for unions and management to re- 
open the collective bargaining contract once each year, so that its terms 
may be brought up to date, to cover new developments. During the 
postwar inflation, substantial wage increases have been necessary at 
each reopening. Each wage increase in these three years has been 
followed by price increases which were far more than enough to com- 
pensate for any resulting increase in costs. Yet employers would have 
their employees believe that the rise in prices was solely due to the wage 
increase, and the price rise has been announced in such manner as to 
give the public the unmistakable impression that the entire price in- 
crease was necessitated by the wage boost. 

The falsity of this impression is clear when the figures on wages 
and prices are examined. From January 1946 to January 1947 average 
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weekly earnings in manufacturing industries increased by about 14 per 
cent. During the same period, wholesale prices of manufactured products 
increased by 32.8 per cent. Corporate profits, after taxes, already at an 
all-time peak, continued to,climb higher. 

What happened is perfectly clear. Business interests used a moderate 
and absolutely necessary increase in workers’ wages to justify price in- 
creases over twice as large. The result was a substantial increase in 
net profits. 

From January 1947 to January 1948, average weekly earnings in- 
creased by about 10 per cent, wholesale prices of factory products by about 
15 per cent, and profits for 1947 totaled $18.1 billion, 41 per cent above 
the previous year. 

The significance of these economic developments is of the greatest 
concern, not only to Labor but to all groups of American citizens, because 
all of us want to avoid the catastrophe of a serious business depression. 
Inflation has sharply reduced the potential buying power of workers and 
other consumers. Since 1946, the year of reconversign from war, per 
capita buying power of the American people has declined 7 per cent 
(to first half 1948) as shown in the above table. During the same 
period per capita industrial production has increased 8 per cent. Since 
American producers depend on consumer purchases to absorb 71 per 
cent of the gross national product of all farms and industries, this decline 
in consumer buying power is alarming. 

Thus far the decline in consumer buying power has not reduced the 
demand for industry’s products for several reasons: (1) Consumers have 
supplemented their buying power by drawing down their savings and 
increasing their indebtedness, a practice which has weakened their posi- 
tion and which cannot long continue. (2) Business firms and farmers 
have used their unprecedented profits for an exceptionally large invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. Improvement in industrial plant and 
producing capacity was long overdue and was essential as a basis for 
future increases in living standards; but higher living standards can 
never become a reality and expanded plants cannot be kept in produc- 
tion unless workers and other consumers have the necessary buying 
power. Business firms cannot go on expanding plant capacity and at the 
same time cut away, by raising prices, the consumer market necessary 
to absorb their increased product. And consumer buying power today is 
contracting. 

Two other factors are temporarily sustaining demand for industrial 
products so that the effect of declining consumer buying power will be 
further postponed. Supplies needed for the European Recovery Program 
and our expanded program for national defense, when added to domestic 
demand, will require the utmost possible production from our industries. 
These new demands also add to the inflationary pressure on prices. 
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As we look ahead to 1949, we see there is hope of declining prices in 

the near future—grains and related farm products, since the supply of 
grain is now approaching demand on a world-wide basis. This should 
help to reduce the costs of bread and meats within the next year or two. 
For industrial products, however, the outlook is for a continuation of 
price increases, and for living costs as a whole the outlook is for a 
continuing upward trend. 

Therefore, we see no prospect of checking the inflation which is creat- 
ing an economic unbalance so serious as to threaten our country with de- 
pression when the temporary programs which now sustain production are 
at an end. These programs, however, give us a breathing space in which 
to plan action to restore economic balance before it is too late. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of such action. The 
very existence of our free enterprise system depends upon its ability 
to sustain production and employment and prevent devastating de- 
pressions. We cannot hand over this problem to the government for 
solution—to do so would be to call forth the very bureaucratic controls 
we wish to avoid. Responsibility must be assumed by the functioning 
citizens groups in our country—management, farmers, labor, consumers, 
financial and other interests—with government cooperating but not 
dominating. 

Effective steps cannot be taken by single companies, individuals, 
single unions or by any group alone. Individuals cannot control a flood. 
It can only be done by united effort. There is every reason to believe 
that joint consultation of the representatives of all functional groups in 
our economy—consumers, labor, business, trade, agriculture, finance, 
government, all groups who have a stake in the soundness of our 
economy and whose interests are affected by the actions of the others— 
might succeed where unilateral action has failed, in devising effective 
means of correcting our economic maladjustments. By such a cooperative 
procedure mutual suspicion could be overcome and assurance could be 
given that anti-inflationary steps taken by any of these groups would not 
be wasted or counteracted by the acts of others, but would be followed up 
and supported by similar action on the part of the other forces in our 
economic structure. Such steps would not result in the injury of the 
relative position of any particular group, but would react to the benefit 
of all. 

To this end, we feel that some by-partisan agency such as the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report and/or the Council of Economie 
Advisors, should make possible an effective voluntary undertaking of this 
nature by calling for conferences of the responsible representatives of 
all the functional groups in our economy for the joint study of facts the 
joint determination and carrying-out of effective measures and the joint 
review of results, and by providing for the continuation of such confer- 
ences as long as the need for them persists. 
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COOPERATIVE BUYING TO COMBAT HIGH PRICES 

The present inflationary spiral is not a temporary phenomencn. 
We many expect rising prices to accompany any period of full employ- 
ment because the buying power created by full employment generates a 
demand which makes it possible for industry to raise prices. But the 
creeping inflation which today accompanies full employment, eventually 
destroys the buying power of the people. From 1946 to mid-1948 the 
per capita income of all American consumers (after taxes) has de- 
clined 7 per cent even though workers have won exceptionally large wage 
increases. This shortage of buying power eventually cuts off the demand 
for industrial products and brings an end to full employment. Govern- 
ment supported programs, such as the present European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the Rearmament Program, may postpone the effects of this 
shortage of demand, but it cannot be escaped. Full employment, therefore, 
will prove self-defeating unless some way can be found within the free 
enterprise system to stabilize prices. 

During the past year local union groups have made savings on food 
purchases by cooperative buying. Under competent supervision by expe- 
rienced personnel of the consumer cooperative movement, cooperative 
direct distribution centers have proved successful. A local group with 
technical assistance can, within two or three months, put in operation 
a safe cooperative buying plan of this type. Instructions have been 
developed by the cooperative movement, especially for the use of unions. 
After the initial period, the group can extend its activities into a perma- 
nent organization, covering more products and serving larger numbers 
of union members and other consumers. Cooperative buying of foods is 
particularly important, for 59 per cent of the total increase in living costs 
in the last two and one-half years was due to increases in food prices. 
Meats alone rose more than 100 per cent from January, 1946, to June, 1948. 

Local groups for cooperative buying can be more than temporary 
expedients to meet the present emergency, important though that is. 
They can become part of a long-term movement to develop enough 
economic strength through cooperative buying to make larger savings 
and to be effective in preventing exorbitant price increases. 

Local groups wishing to consider, and if practical, undertake projects 
for cooperative buying will be able to make immediate savings for their 
members, provided they have the proper technical guidance from the 
consumer cooperative movement. They will also join their organized 
strength with millions of others in the cooperative movement, who are 
already organized for economic action to combat high prices. 


The new information and technical help now available through the 
Council for Cooperative Development makes it possible for union mem- 
bers to get competent assistance in the management of cooperative buy- 
ing projects, and thus relieves them from risks of failure due to inexpe- 
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rience. Such assistance is available to those who can raise a small 
fund to pay for the technician’s services. We urge that any group under- 
taking cooperative buying should make sure of having competent techni- 
cal advice from the Council for Cooperative Development or other branch 
of the Cooperative League of U.S. A. 


HOUSING 


In 1948 housing continued to be the nation’s major economic problem. 
Although most other sectors of the economy have moved out of the post- 
war readjustment period into more or less normal peacetime conditions, 
only half-way efforts have yet been made to solve the acute housing 
shortage which has become ever more critical through the wartime and 
postwar years. 

Certainly, there had been no lack of foresight long in advance of the 
end of the war as to the scope of the housing problem which would con- 
front the nation after the war. As early as 1943, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor proposed a comprehensive housing program which would 
meet organized labor’s goal of a decent home for every American family. 

In 1940, the first Census of Housing showed that the housing shortage 
was already so severe that more than one-third of American families 
were without decent, sanitary, livable homes. The substantial growth 
of population and the curtailment of housing construction during the 
war has only served to intensify these critical conditions. 

At the end of the war, thousands of returning veterans found that 
it was impossible to secure decent homes at the prices which they could 
afford to pay. In March, 1948, almost one-fifth of our non-farm families 
were living under doubled up conditions, or were living in rooming 
houses, trailers, and the like. 

In urban areas alone, 5 to 6 million dwellings were below any ac- 
ceptable minimum standard of health and decency. A large proportion 
of those who could not secure decent homes were veterans and their 
families. 

It is estimated that there is a backlog today of about 10,000,000 
homes needed to meet the non-farm housing requirements of the nation. 
Even the high level of 1948 construction which is estimated at 950,000 
units will scarcely make a dent upon the accumulated deficiency. 

Moreover, only a very small proportion of the houses that are being 
built are designed for those in most desperate need of living quarters. 
The primary need is for rental housing for low-income and middle- 
income families; yet of the houses built in 1947, only about 10 percent 
were for rental purposes. This compares with nearly 40 percent in 1928. 

The biggest joker in the housing statistics story, however, is that the 
selling prices of the houses built for sale are, throughout the country, 
much too high for the pocketbooks of average American workers. The 
average sales price of new houses is now running at about $7,500. Houses 
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selling for such prices require a long-term commitment to pay about $75 
per month. Even higher payments are required in houses being con- 
structed for rental purposes. Monthly rents for new four-room apart- 
ments are $80 and up. 

In 1947 the median income of all families was $2,920, but almost one- 
third earned less than $2,000 and families in this income group cannot 
afford to spend more than $35 per month for housing. In mid-1948, 
average weekly earnings of workers in manufacturing industries were 
about $52 or, on a 52-week basis (and most wage earners do not work 
a full 52 weeks a year), about $2,700 annually. On the average, housing 
costs should not require more than one-fourth of the family’s income. 
This means that only those families with income of $3,500 or more can 
afford to live in the houses which are being built today. This excludes 
all but the most highly paid workers from a chance to buy or rent a new 
home. 

To make matters still worse, many of those families which have been 
fortunate enough to be living in comparatively decent homes have been 
faced, under the modification of the rent control program, by “voluntary” 
rent increases, or evictions. With the housing vacancy rate at only one- 
fifth of the minimum needed for prospective occupants to exercise normal 
freedom of choice, increased doubling up and overcrowding have been the 
inevitable result. 

The housing shortage is a byword in every American family, yet 
the 80th Congress delayed action on housing until its closing hours by 
interminable investigations and hearings. Finally, the Senate passed 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill which largely embodied the postwar hous- 
ing program advanced by the American Federation of Labor. This bill 
would have brought about the construction of 15 million homes during 
the next ten years, including 500,000 low-rent units constructed in the 
next five years by private enterprise in local publicly assisted low-rent 
housing projects. It was this most essential feature of the bill, which 
provided the only possible way of securing decent homes for thousands 
of low-income families, which met with the most violent opposition from 
the real estate lobby. 

In the final hours of the regular Congressional session, a small but 
powerful group of diehard opponents in the House of Representatives 
killed the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, choosing to heed the private real 
estate interests rather than accede to the overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of the bill expressed by leaders of both major political parties, 
the entire labor movement, church, civic, veterans, and many other or- 
ganizations and public officials throughout the nation. 

In the Special Session of Congress in the summer of 1948, the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Bill was again blocked by the action of this same 
group of Congressmen, who secured the passage instead of the Housing 
Act of 1948. This Act contains aids to private builders, but none of the 
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provisions for public housing, slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
and rural housing which the American Federation of Labor has con- 
sidered essential for an effective national housing program. 

A section of the Housing Act of 1948 provides financial assistance 
for cooperative housing projects. This has been an important feature of 
Labor’s housing program for many years, and the inclusion of this pro- 
vision in the Bill was largely the result of Labor’s insistence. The sound- 
ness of mutual housing projects has been demonstrated for many years 
in cooperative housing programs, organized in many cases largely by 
trade unionists, which have provided homes for many workers and their 
families at a lower cost than would have been possible under any other 
financial arrangement. 


In 1947 a campaign was organized to place on organized labor re- 
sponsibility for high construction costs and the critical shortage of homes. 
This attack was designed to detract attention from wide-spread profiteer- 
ing in building materials, real estate speculation, and outright gouging of 
home buyers by speculative builders and brokers. -It was charged that the 
use of restrictive practices by union workers in the building trades was 
responsible for high housing costs. This charge was exhaustively ex- 
plored by the Senate-House Joint Committee on Housing, which held ex- 
tensive hearings in Washington and other cities. This Committee, by 
agreement with President Richard Gray of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, formed a Labor Advisory Committee to the Joint 
Congressional Committee consisting of President Gray, Harry C. Bates, 
Michael Crow, C. J. Haggerty, Joseph D. Keenan, Howard McSpedon, 
and Boris Shishkin. 

The Labor Advisory Committee was able to challenge successfully 
all but five of the hundreds of cases which were charged against Labor. 
Three of the remaining five cases had to do with social problems in the 
communities concerned, rather than union practices, and in the remaining 
two instances the Labor Advisory Committee, with the cooperation of 
the unions involved, succeeded in promptly correcting the conditions 
against which complaints had been made. 

In its final report, the Joint Congressional Committee in acknowledg- 
ing the “most gratifying” results of the meetings with the Labor 
Advisory Committee, stated: 

the committee was impressed with the willingness of union 
officials to cooperate. The unions have agreed to take immediate steps 
to correct any labor abuses called to their attention by the commit- 
tee. In every case that has arisen thus far, they have lived up to 
their promise. 

The American Federation of Labor insists on the goal of a decent 
home for every American family. The home is the cornerstone of every 
community. Where children grow up in crowded, unsanitary slum areas, 
there we find the most sickness, juvenile delinquency, and other forms 
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of physical, social and psychological maladjustments. Every American 
worker must have an opportunity to bring up his family in a decent, 
healthful environment. If we are to have the maximum possible amount 
of home ownership in this country, and the goal of most American work- 
ers is to own their own homes, we must be able to build and sell homes 
at prices that workers can afford to pay. The needs and financial 
capacity of the home owners must be the primary concern in developing 
a long-range, comprehensive housing program. Since housing is basically 
a community problem, the national housing program should allow for the 
greatest possible amount of local action with only limited financial aid 
and guidance from the Federal Government. The American Federation 
of Labor should continue to lead in all efforts to provide better housing 
and better living conditions for the American people. 

During the past year, the Housing Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which consists of Harry C. Bates, Chairman; Robert 
Byron, Richard Gray (ex-officio, as president of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department), Adolph Held, and Boris Shishkin, Secre- 
tary and Director of Housing Activities of the Committee, has done 
everything possible to secure the adoption of the housing program which 
was put forth at the San Francisco Convention held in October, 1947. 
They have been assisted immeasurably by the effective support given by 
hundreds of local A. F. of L. housing committees across the nation. The 
American Federation of Labor Housing Committee will need the vigor- 
ous support of the entire American Federation of Labor to have the 
maximum effect in the coming year in securing the adoption of Labor’s 
housing program. 

The American Federation of Labor must spare no effort to secure 
the enactment of a comprehensive, long-range housing program when 
the next Congress .convenes in January, 1949. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The first sesson of the 80th Congress convened on January 3, 1947, 
and adjourned July 27, 1947, but was called back in special session by 
the President on November 17, 1947, and remained in session until 
December 19, 1947. E 

Its second session began January 6, 1948, and ended June 20, 1948, 
and was called back by the President into special session on July 26, 
1948, and remained until August 7, 1948, and will be in recess until 
December 31, 1948, subject to being called back if the majority leaders 
of both Houses deem it necessary. 

During the 80th Congress a total of 11,538 bills and resolutions were 
introduced and 1,364 measures were enacted into law. 

The 80th Congress was most difficult from a legislative standpoint 
as Republican members contended that the 1946 election mandated them 
to curb labor organizations, when as a matter of fact the election results 
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were caused by the reaction of the people against wartime restrictions. 
During all the sessions of the 80th Congress, almost every act was predi- 
cated upon politics with the thoughts of all centered upon the 1948 elec- 
tions and but little upon the general welfare. The Republican majority, 
aided by many reactionary Democrats, enacted the notorious Taft-Hartley 
Act and the insultingly low Federal Employes Pay Act, mutilated the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Social Security Act, but pigeon-holed 
many desirable proposals designed to benefit the nation as a whole. 
President Truman castigated Congress in no uncertain terms and in his 
message delivered to them in person at a joint session on July 27, 1948, 
called for the enactment of the following legislative program: 

1. Control inflation 

2. Provide low-cost housing. 

3. Give Federal assistance to education 

4. Increase Social Security benefits 

5. Amend the Displaced Persons Act 

6. Furnish funds to build permanent United Nations headquarters 
7. Approve the International Wheat Agreement 

8. Appropriate for a TVA steam plant 

9. Raise Federal pay 

10. Carry out the civil rights program 

11. Increase minimum wage levels. 

The President also urged action on other measures, “if the Congress 

finds time,” as follows: 

1. A health program 

2. An amended labor-management act 

3. A long-range farm program 

4, Stronger reciprocal trade agreement 

5. A universal training program 

6. A national science foundation 

7. The St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 


The top Republicans of both Houses of the Congress held a meeting 
the same night and issued a joint statement to the effect that they would 
give the President’s program a quick once over, do what they could of an 
emergency nature, and adjourn. They practically said “no” in advance 
to the Truman proposals, and termed the calling of the special session 
of Congress a “political maneuver.” They immediately brought to the 
floor of the Senate the anti-poll tax bill, which was included in the 
President’s Civil Rights Program, in the full knowledge that the Demo- 
cratic Senators from the South would filibuster against the measure and, 
therefore, would prevent passage of any legislation. 


After much time was lost in the Senate by the filibuster, the Con- 
gress adjourned after having jammed through an emasculted housing 
bill; enacted a feeble anti-inflation bill so weak it was unable to stand 
alone; appropriated funds for the construction of a $65,000,000 home 
for the United Nations in New York City; and a bill to pay the expenses 
for the special session of Congress. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

We continued our practice of maintaining a careful check on all ap- 
propriation bills for the U. S. Government in order to insure insofar as 
possible that ample appropriations, especially for agencies handling mat- 
ters affecting labor, were provided. We appeared before the Appropria- 
tion Committees of both the Senate and House whenever necessary. 

The following table sets forth the Budget estimates as submitted by 
the President and the amounts ailowed, by law, by the Congress. 


_REGULAR APPROPRIATION BILLS _ 




















































a ~~ Reductions below 
Estimates Estimates 
Bill re Law 80th Ist 80th 2nd Law 80th2nd__—80th 2nd 
EE cd uc ouves saws eear ss $613,046,826 $636,412,090 $577,546,953 $ 58,865,137 
District of Columbia............. 95,504,737 101,897,283 99,729,483 _— 2,167,800 
Government Corporations ........ 70,540,000 49,644,100 38,479,061 — 11,165,039 
Independent Offices* .........++-. 8,188,822,927 7,347,415,864 6,787,102,402 — 560,313,462 
DEE vn dkdsundecdsecuceseunces 194,587,859 407,836,974 — 66,936,861 
Labor—Federal Security, etc.*.... 1,674,158,631 1,866,053,700 — 69,193,929 
MET cn iv ccecnacescceesucess 75,850,901 93,870,300 14,423,700 — 179,446,600 
Federal Security* ............ 901,670,630 1,175,608,779 1,195,861,450 — 20,252,671 
Other 696,637,100 655,768,550 655,768,550 == cecccceces 
Legislative 55,294,435 61,379,520 56,140,401 -— 5,239,119 
Military 5,482,529,633 7,216,592,000 6,705,418,163 — 511,173,837 
DS - ckdbs ba choeenetecnnenceones 3,268,766,100 3,936,738,700 3,749,059,250 — 187,679,450 
State, Justice, Com. Judiciary.... 551,175,932 589,417,230 511,129,662 — 178,287,568 
Ek ocucalecencedccsnsuuas 232,724,703 215,823,330 862 — 13,129,468 
MEE, nakibinceetewetuodder ns 107,488,230 116,997,000 ,700 — 341,300 
SEES  ccccnceceecuneentees 191,914,834 236,843,500 ,000 — 64,415,500 
ME -cucveesckverauvene es 19,048,165 19,753,400 100 - 401,300 
Treasury & Post Office........... 3,216,509,450 2,400,154,575 2,244,727,680 — 155,426,895 
RE | .cesccet eel cae ekoeee 1,684,848,400 530,823,975 490,399,855 — 40,424,120 
Pest Giese .cccccccccccccces 1,531,661,050 1,869,330,600 1,754,327,825 — 115,002,775 
Civil Functions—Army .......... 502,123,912 737,804,300 641,575,666 — 96,228,634 
Total Regular Annual...... $23,913,060,442 $25,477,477,126 $23,684,799,395 2 $- 1,792 





* Includes totals carried in Supplemental bills. 





DEFICIENCIES, SUPPLEMENTALS, ETC. 





Reductions below 








Estimates 
Bill Law 80th Ist 80th 2nd Law 80th 2nd 
Urgent Deficiency, 1947... SATE kc edpewevece 
First Deficiency .......... See sh beh ee weceue 
Second Deficiency ........ TORT oh ecttccvcecs 
2nd Urgent Deficiency, 1947 tn. 8 8=§=«. S on he ecawewnd 
Employees Pay Act, 1947.. SERS heh ceteoccces 
Foot & Mouth Dis. Control ne «=e écntewawenemen es 
Emerg. Appropriation, 1948 See =n he aedascncus 
Supplemental, 1948 ...... See; ee veteonsens 
2nd Supplemental, 1948... TOGREEOe kt cccccecccss 
3rd Supplemental, 1948... SIG REREORGP «8 =. Sh ewnmntavees 


Urgent Deficiency, 1948... 
ie Ge CG wea anes osc 
First Deficiency, 1948..... 
Sup. Natl. Defense, 1948.. 
Foreign Aid, 1948......... 


Second Deficiency, 1948.... 


Total Deficiencies, etc... $6,217,701,698.51 
GRAND TOTAL ... $30,130,762,140.51 





nesvssedenaes $131,546.901.67 $136.368,385.67 
eesccecccoence 555,125,000.00 555,125,000.00 
woesocccnseses 1,002,150,316.84 777,986,045.84 
C6venedseenes 964,100,000.00 949,000,000.00 
ecccecccccece 6,533,710,228.00 6,030,710,228.00 
Ce b6bebee6eSe 761,135,650.28 549,774,876.36 

$9,947,768,096.79 $8,998,964,535.87 


$35 ,425,245,222.79 


$32,683,763,930.87 








Estimates 
80th 2nd 


224,164,271.00 


— 15,100,000.00 
—503,000,000.00 
—211,360,773.92 


$—948,803,560.92 
$2,741,481,291.92 
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The national debt is now approximately $258,000,000,000, which is a 
reduction from an all-time high of $273,000,000,000. The annual interest 
on the national debt is $5,500,000,000 and Government expenditures con- 
tinue at an exceptionally high level. 


Department of Labor 


The Department of Labor received another setback in the Second 
Session of the 80th Congress. While the Labor Department’s appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, was cut only $500,000 
below funds available for the same services in the fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1948, the Department loses 1,000 of its 4,347 employes 
by transfer of the United States Employment Service to the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Thus, by means of appropriation slashes and transfer of functions, 
the staff of the Labor Department, both in the field and in Washington, 
has been cut from 7,000 to a little over 3,000 in the past two years. The 
United States Conciliation Service was taken from the Department on 
August 22, 1947, under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The appropriation for the next fiscal year makes it necessary for the 
Women’s Bureau to close all of its field offices and for the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Re-employment Rights to drop 50 of its 85 employes and 
close 20 of its 35 field offices. 

On the basis of Budget Bureau estimates of the Department’s needs 
for 1949, the President had asked for an appropriation of $16,600,300, 
not including the amount needed for the running of the USES in the 
Department of Labor. The amount actually appropriated for activities 
which remained in the Department was, therefore, $2,176,000 less than 
the sum requested to continue the same services. 

This drastic cut in appropriations will make it impossible for the 
Labor Department to operate effectively in order to meet the needs of 
61,500,000 wage earners of this country. 


This action of the 80th Congress is in direct contrast to the 1944 
platform pledges of both major parties, which were to strengthen and 
unify the Department of Labor. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
Retirement 


The enactment of the Langer-Chavez-Stevenson Bill (H. R. 4127— 
Public Law No. 426) which carried a large number of most desirable 
amendments to the Federal Retirement Law, was of major importance 
to all government employes. The law as amended provides for optional 
retirement at age 55 or later on an annuity reduced by only one-quarter 
of one per cent for each month the employe lacks of being 60 years of 
age; provides a new and simplified formula for the computation of annui- 
ties which will result in increases of approximately $400 in annuities 
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under salaries then in effect and which will bring correspondingly larger 
annuities with each new salary increase; provides increases of 25 per 
cent or $300, whichever is the lesser amount for all employes previously 
retired; provides for either a refund of all deductions with interest, or 
a deferred annuity beginning at age 62 for all employes separated from 
the service with more than five but less than 20 years of service; pro- 
vides that employes with 25 or more years of service who are separated 
involuntarily, not for misconduct or delinquency, may receive an immedi- 
ate annuity equal to the annuity they would have received at age 60, 
reduced by one-quarter of one per cent for each year the employe lacks 
of being 60 years of age, and eliminated the tontine charge of $1 per 
month. 

We gave our full support to this legislation. 

The Congress also enacted the following proposals, which we sup- 
ported in regard to retirement: 

Public Law 263, H. R. 1995, to provide for the return of retirement 
deductions of employes separated with less than 10 years of service. 

Public Law 768, H. R. 6641, to amend the Retirement Act to provide 
annuities for certain surviving spouses of annuitant retired prior to 
April 1, 1948. 

The following laws were enacted and are of particular interest to 
Postal and other Government employes: 

Public Law 35, H. R. 1713, to provide for the promotion of substitute 
postal employes on the basis of the calendar year and without regard to 
the number of hours of service. 

Public Law 458, H. R. 5315, to ratify administrative promotions of 
employes in the military service. 

Public Law 623, S. 1486, to provide for payment of salaries of 
employes found to have been improperly removed from the service. 

Public Law 674, S. 1082, to allow credit for service prior to transfer 
within the Postal Service for purposes of automatic promotion. 

Public Law 850, S. 2730, to credit service performed in the military 
forces and on transfers under War Service Regulations. 


Salary Increases—Public Law 900 

After a long struggle a bill providing a salary increase of $450 per 
annum for postal workers was enacted. Some of the organizations 
affiliated advocated an increase of $1,000 per annum but on December 9, 
1947, the Government Employes’ Council of the American Federation of 
Labor adopted a resolution calling for an $800 permanent salary increase, 
effective July 1, 1948. Lengthy hearings were held in both House and 
Senate Committees and bills reported carrying amounts substantially 
above the $450 finally enacted into law because on June 14 the House 
Committee was advised by the Republican leadership that it would accept 
a bill providing for a permanent increase of $450 for postal employes, 
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providing the measure carried a provision to increase postal rates. As 
a result, Chairman Rees introduced H. R. 6916 and the bill was favor- 
ably reported to the House the following day and it was passed by the 
House on June 18. The next day, which was the last day of the session, 
the Senate passed the bill with amendments proposed by Senator Taft 
which provided increases of $330 per annum for Federal employes other 
than postal. The House adopted the Senate version of the bill. The law 
as finally enacted in the closing hours of the session, after much delay 
and buck-passing, is woefully deficient insofar as the restoration of the 
purchasing power of the employes is concerned, but it represents the 
best that could be enacted during the 80th Congress. We exhausted every 
effort possible to secure a better bill, but under the circumstances the 
above-described bill was the best that could be secured. 


Federal Employes Compensation Act Amendments 


H. R. 3239 (by Keating), and H. R. 4650 (by Hartley). The language 
contained in the Hartley bill was reported by the House Education and 
Labor Committee under the Keating number, H. R. 3239. The bill, as 
reported, provided the following benefits: An increase in the maximum 
compensation for total disability from $116.66 to $225 per month and an 
increase in the minimum compensation from $58.33 to $112.50. The 
bill further provides increases from $200 to $400 for burial expenses 
and increases compensation payable to widows and children of employes 
in cases of death resulting from injury. The bill further provides spe- 
cific benefits for the loss or loss of use of fingers, hands, arms, legs, eyes, 
etc., and is a vast improvement over the existing law. 

Although we had definite assurances from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that the bill would be put through prior to adjournment of the 
80th Congress, it was caught in the last ‘minute jam and failed to re- 
ceive consideration. The bill is most important to Government employes 
and we feel that it is “must” legislation early in the 81st Congress. We 
will endeavor to have it reintroduced immediately after the 81st Con- 
gress convenes and press for its passage. 


Per Diem Allowance—S. 544 


This bill provides for an increase in the per diem allowance of U. S. 
Government officers and employes from $6 to $8 within the limits of 
the continental United States, higher rates may be established by the 
Director of the Budget under the terms of the bill. This legislation is 
long overdue, for it is impossible for Government employes when travel- 
ing away from home to pay their hotel room and meals on the meager 
sum of $6 per day. The bill was enacted by the Senate but failed to 
secure House approval. We will do everything possible to secure the 
enactment of similar legislation in the 81st Congress. 
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Reclassification of Postal Employes (S. 2917) 


A few days before the adjournment of the Special Session of Con- 
gress, Senator Langer for himself and Mr. Johnston, of South Carolina, 
introduced S. 2917. 

The bill establishes uniform procedures for computing compensation 
and to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, officers and employes of 
the postal field service. 


Briefly, the legislation would: 


(t) Establish a 35-hour work week, in lieu of the present 40-hour 
week. 

(2) Require that classified substitutes be given at least four 
hours’ work whenever they are called to duty. 

(3) Increase the night pay differential from 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent for all work performed between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

(4) Grant postal employes 26 days of annual leave and 15 days’ 
sick leave in lieu of the present 15 days’ annual leave and 10 days’ 
sick leave. 

(5) Establish seven salary grades in lieu of the present 11. The 
proposed grades: Grade 1, $3,100; Grade 2, $3,200; Grade 3, $3,300; 
Grade 4, $3,400; Grade 5, $3,500; Grade 6, $3,600; Grade 7, $3,700. 

(6) Establish four “longevity grades,” each providing a $100 pay 
increase, for employes who have worked to the top of the regular 
salary ladder. Promotion to these grades would be based solely on 
length of service. 


Classification for Non-Postal Civilian Positions 


Senator Langer also introduced a bill for himself and Mr. McKellar 
the day before the session ended to provide for the classification of all 
non-postal civilian positions in the Federal Government. 

While no action was expected on either of these measures during the 
Special Session of the 80th Congress, it was thought advisable to have 
them introduced in order that all concerned might familiarize them- 
selves with the intent and purposes of the legislation. They will, of 
course, be re-introduced in the 81st Congress and they will receive our 
full support. 


Maternity Leave 


S. 784—To provide maternity leave for Government employes. 

The bill provides maternity leave with pay for a period not to exceed 
60 days in any calendar year. 

We support the principle provided for in this proposal because it is 
our opinion that the Government is morally obligated to protect the 
interest of our future generations. 

Hearings were held in the Senate but no further action was taken. 


EQUAL PAY BILL 


H. R. 4273—H. R. 4408—To provide equal pay for equal work for 
women, and for other purposes, 
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For many years the American Federation of Labor has advocated 
certain types of protective legislation for women based on sex differen- 
tials, which prohibit night work, exceptionally long hours, limiting 
weights to be lifted, prohibiting employment in connection with certain 
persons, providing rest periods, seats, etc. The reason for this policy 
was conservation of the nation by safeguarding mothers—actual and 
potential. However, the issue of equal pay on the job, as between men 
and women workers, is primarily a problem of economic justice to be, 
in our opinion, best handled by collective bargaining as are other such 
problems and legislation concerning this issue must be given careful 
examination before approval is given. 

Hearings were held by the House Education and Labor Committee ° 
but no final action was taken in this session. 


LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE 


S. 1390 (Companion Bills H. R. 4078 and H. R. 6202)—-To broaden 
the cooperative extension system as established in the Act of May 18, 
1914, and acts supplementary thereto, by providing for cooperative 
extension work between colleges receiving the benefits of this Act and 
the Acts of July 2, 1862, and August 30, 1890, and other qualified col- 
leges, universities and research agencies, and the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

Briefly, the proposal would establish in the Department of Labor a 
Labor Extension Service, which would operate through a cooperative 
plan between the Department, colleges and universities, and groups of 
wage and salary earners requesting the service. It is a cooperative 
extension service for workers, which has been found practical and helpful 
by farmers and by employers. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor appeared 
before the House and Senate Committees in support of the principle of 
extension service for workers. Labor wants such a program; the nation 
needs it. It seems unjustifiable that there should be an extension service 
program for agriculture, and that a similar program for labor has not 
been provided by the Federal Congress. 

The success of such a Labor Extension Service would, as in the case 
of the Agriculture Extension Service, depend upon maintaining it on a 
cooperative basis with local labor requests and proposals initiating all 
undertakings. Such an Extension Service would provide materials for 
workers in their union activities and educational projects. 

The Senate Committee reported favorably on the bill with certain 
amendments, but the House Committee failed to act. 


CANAL ZONE 

Mr. Walter Jones continued to represent the Canal Zone employes 
in Washington, as Legislative Representative, and every assistance 
possible was given to him. 
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Old Timers’ Act 

An amendment (H. R. 2273—Public No. 696—80th Congress), to the 
so-called “Old Timers’” Act of May 29, 1944 (Public No. 319—78th 
Congress), gave recognition to those who served three or more years 
during construction of the Panama Canal by granting them an annuity, 
became law. 

This amendment removes a prohibition in the 1914 Act which pre- 
vented these “Old Timers” from receiving both the gratuity and the 
benefits of the Canal Zone Retirement Act. They now receive both. 


McCarran Amendment 

This amendment was again put on the Navy and both War Depart- 
ment Appropriations Bills (Navy, Public No. 753, 80th Congress; Civil 
Functions, Public No. 782, 80th Congress; and Military Establishment, 
Public No. 766, 80th Congress) in the identical form reported to the 
last convention. 

The proposal to include the clause prohibiting the employment of 
aliens in U. S. Civil Service positions, although adopted by the Senate, 
Was again rejected. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

No increase was enacted for District of Columbia teachers, and Canal 
Zone teachers’ salaries are based upon those paid in the District of 
Columbia. 


Police and Firemen 

The situation regarding the Canal Zone police and firemen is identi- 
cal with that of the Canal Zone teachers. 
Governor’s Salary 

We prepared and had introduced a bill (H. R. 5568) increasing the 
salary of the Governor of the Canal Zone from $10,000 to $25,000 as 
his low salary prevented some of our members receiving rates of pay to 
which they are entitled. The bill failed of passage but the increase 
granted to all United States Government employes (Public Law No. 
900) has resulted in each and every one of the Canal Zone department 
heads under the Governor receiving a larger salary than the Governor. 


PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 

The plan provided for the permanent retention of the United States 
Employment Service in and the transferal of the unemployment com- 
pensation functions of the Bureau of Employment Security to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

We strongly supported the President’s proposals before the Con- 
gressional Committee because we firmly believe that all government 
labor activities should be placed under the direct authority and responsi- 
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bility of the Secretary of Labor. However, on March 16, 1948, Congress 
adopted H. Con. Res. 131, which rejected the President’s Plan. 

Later, in the closing days of the session, by the use of an appro- 
priation bill rider, the United States Employment Service was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Labor to the Federal Security Agency 
over an emphatic Presidential veto, which was overridden by both Houses 
of Congress. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 


S. 2237—A bill to increase certain benefits payable under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act—Passed the House 
and Senate on June 14, 1948. Approved June 24, 1948. (Public Law 
No. 757.) 

This bill amends the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by raising from $25 to $35 the maximum weekly com- 
pensation rate for disability and by raising from $8 to $12 the minimum 
weekly compensation rate. Both rates, which were established in 1927, 
are increased by approximately 40 percent. It amends the statutory 
limitation of $7,500 on total aggregate compensation for injury or death, 
and substitutes therefor a new over-all maximum limitation of $11,000 
upon compensation for partial disability, with a sub-limitation of $10,000 
upon that particular compensation for permanent partial disability, 
which is payable when the case is classified as one in which compensa- 
tion shall be payable under Sec. 8 (C) 21 of the Act. On permanent total 
disability or death the maximum limitation of $7,500 is entirely removed 
and the law now provides that no maximum limitation whatsoever shall 
apply in such cases. 

Other amendments to the law provide for an increase from $200 to 
$400 the maximum amount allowed for funeral expenses and an increase 
in benefits for the dependents of the deceased, together with many other 
improved features of the law. 

The enactment of this legislation provides increased workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to over 500,000 employes covered under the Act. 
They include longshoremen, ship repair workers, building and construc- 
tion workers employed on bases outside the United States and those 
employed in private employment in the District of Columbia. Most of 
these employes are members of the American Federation of Labor. 

For six years the American Federation of Labor proposed legisla- 
tion to increase the benefit payments under this Act in an amount to 
keep pace with the increase in wage rates and cost of living, in order to 
afford workmen the same relative security in the event of industrial 
accidents, as they enjoyed in the years following the original enactment 
of the Act. Finally, the 80th Congress scheduled hearings on this sub- 


ject, at our request, and enacted S. 2237, which was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, as now 
amended, is a forward step in workmen’s compensation legislation and 
establishes a pattern for states to follow. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT LEGISLATION 


Raising the minimum wage level and extending the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act continued during the past year to be a pri- 
mary legislative aim of the American Federation of Labor. 


During the course of the year, hearings on proposed revision of the 
Act were held both by the House Committee on Education and Labor 
and the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. In October, 
1947, the House Committee held extensive hearings covering the entire 
range of the Act’s administration, including all possible amendments to 
the law. In our testimony we strongly urged the adoption of a 75-cent 
minimum, strengthening the child labor provisions, and an extension of 
the coverage to such groups as employes in chain stores and large de- 
partment stores, seamen, workers in industrialized agriculture and em- 
ployes in establishments affecting commerce. Because many witnesses 
in these hearings took the opportunity to attack the basic principle of 
a minimum wage, much of our testimony was devoted to a detailed statis- 
tical and economic refutation of these arguments. Extensive references 
and statistical material documented our presentation. 

No report was ever made by the House Committee as a result of 
these hearings, and no legislation on the subject was ever reported out 
by the Committee. 

In the Senate, the hearings did not take place until April, 1948. 
By this time the Committee had before it two comprehensive bills amend- 
ing the Act: S. 2386, sponsored by Senator Ball, and S. 2022, intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas of Utah. A careful examination of the pro- 
visions in each of these bills indicated that almost without exception 
S. 2386 was designed to weaken the Act’s provisions, while S. 2022 would 
strengthen them. 

The general outlook of each bill can be indicated by the fact that 
S. 2022 called for a flat 75 cent minimum wage, while S. 2386 included 
only a 60 cent minimum rate which could be raised or lowered through 
industry committees within a range of 50 to 70 cents. 

In our testimony we analyzed the major provisions of each bill re- 
garding minimum wages, extension of coverage, and child labor, giving 
specific American Federation of Labor recommendations on these ques- 
tions. Even after holding these extensive hearings, the Senate Com- 
mittee also did not report out any bill to amend the Act. As a result, 
the 80th Congress ended its session without meeting this urgent need 
for an increased minimum wage and an expanded Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 
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OVERTIME ON OVERTIME 

The entire problem of overtime on overtime arises from the decision 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court in the Longshore 
cases. The basic question in these Longshore cases was whether the 
“overtime” rates set forth in the contract between the East Coast Long- 
shore industry and the International Longshoremen’s Association con- 
stituted an “‘overtime” payment under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This issue came before the court in a suit for back pay filed by indi- 
viduals against their employers. The (LA did not support the suit 
contending that the employes have received their full wages under the 
contract. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, employes who work overtime 
are entitled to an hourly rate equal to 11%4 times their “regular rate of 
pay.” 

The ILA contract states that any work performed between 5 p. m. 
and 8 a. m. on week days, after 12 noon on Saturdays, and all work on 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid at stated “overtime” rate of time 
and one-half, the regular rate. 

The question before the court was whether these rates were true 
‘overtime” rates, within the meaning of the law, or whether these 
premium payments were merely part of the “regular rate” on which 
overtime was to be paid. The court decision held that the premium 
rates paid to longshoremen for work outside of specified daytime hours 
may not be considered part of the overtime pay required by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for work beyond 40. hours per week but must be 


included in the regular rate of pay on which such overtime is based. 
The court decision in favor of the employes immediately created a 
certain amount of confusion among unions and management, since they 
did not know to what extent the decision should be applied to their 
particular collective bargaining situation. Although this decision will 
have relatively little effect throughout industry, there is considerable 
danger that anti-labor elements will attempt to use it as an excuse to 


tear down the standards which have been maintained for many years 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


At the present time, management’s interests are supporting the 
Goodwin-Wiley bills (H. R. 6531 and §. 2728) which were introduced 
in the closing days of the 80th Congress. These bills purport to restore 
the conditions which existed before the Supreme Court’s “Overtime 
on Overtime” decision, but, would actually go much further and establish 
conditions under which unscrupulous employers might evade the basic 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

No action was taken in this session. However, Senator Donnell, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee to which this proposal was referred, 
stated that he intends to schedule hearings on this question sometime 
in November. 
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HOUSING LEGISLATION 
The 80th Congress took only halfway measures to meet the critical 
and increasing housing shortage. The Housing Act passed in the special 


session of Congress in the summer of 1948 provides for aids to builders 
which at best may meet the housing needs of higher-income groups. 
3y refusing to authorize a long-range program including public hous- 


ing, slum clearance and urban redevelopment, rural housing, and housing 
research, Congress failed to tackle the most critical phase of the housing 
problem—securing decent homes for hundreds of thousands of low- 
income families now living in urban slums and dilapidated rural dwellings. 

The most important housing legislation considered by the 80th Con- 
gress was the National Housing Commission Act (S. 866), introduced by 
Senators Taft, Ellender and Wagner on March 10, 1947. This bill em- 
bodied the major objectives of the postwar housing program of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill was 
essentially a long-term measure which envisaged the construction of 15 
million housing units during the next 10 years. The bill was designed 
to assist private enterprise to reduce housing costs and increase produc- 
tion of new low-income homes. It also contained essential provisions for 
the building of 500,000 housing units over a period of 5 years in pub- 
lic housing projects for low-income families, as well as government aids 
for slum clearance, urban redevelopment, and rural housing.. The entire 
program was to be made more effective by government-sponsored housing 
research. Jt was these provisions for public housing, slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, rural housing and housing research which 
-alled forth the most extreme form of opposition from the private real 
estate interests and their spokesmen in Congress. 

The story of what happened to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill in 
the 80th Congress is one of interminable delay, procrastination and sub- 
terfuge employed by the opponents of the bill in order to deny the over- 
whelming: demand of the American people for its passage. On March 
10, 1947, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill was introduced in the Senate. 
In the main, it was very similar to the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill which 
passed the Senate in the 79th Congress but was killed in the House. About 
one month later, it was approved by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, but it was not until exactly one year to the day after the 
action of the Committee that the Senate itself approved the bill and only 
after an attempt to strike out public housing from the bill was defeated 
by a vote of 49 to 35. 

Notwithstanding the expectation of an early adjournment of Con- 
gress, the House Banking and Currency Committee did not open hearings 
on the bill until May 3, 1948. There followed more than a month of 
hearings at which a parade of witnesses repeated facts, theories, and 
opinions most of which had been aired in and out of the halls of Congress 
ever since the end of the war. At the conclusion of these hearings, Rep- 
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resentative Jesse Wolcott, Chairman of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, and one of the most vigorous opponents of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill, introduced a bill of his own (H. R. 6841) which contained 
only aids to private real estate interests, and thus excluded the sections 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill providing for public housing, rural 
housing, housing research, and slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 

In an amazing show of strength by the proponents of a compre- 
hensive long-range housing program, the majority of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, by a vote of 14 to 13, refused to endorse Wol- 
cott’s bill, and approved instead another bill (H. R. 6888) containing 
public housing and the other features of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
which Congressman Wolcott had hoped to eliminate. Congressman 
Wolcott then took the extraordinary step of appearing before the House 
Rules Committee to attack the bill which his own Committee had ap- 
proved. As a result of his efforts, the Rules Committee after two days 
of hearings voted not to report out H. R. 6888. Wolcott then reintro- 
duced an emasculated bill essentially the same as his original bill, which 
was approved by his Committee by a vote of 15 to 12, and then passed by 
the House on June 18. This bill came before the Senate the following 
day, only one day before Congress was to adjourn, but that body refused 
to consider it in view of the House’s action in scuttling the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill. 

Finally, in the closing hours of the regular session of Congress, a 
bill was passed which amended the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 and which was promptly labeled the “teeny-weeny” Housing Bill. 
Even its proponents conceded that its two provisions, dealing with a 
secondary market for “GI” loans and assistance to veterans’ cooperatives 
based on an unrealistic construction cost, could be of no assistance in 
meeting the tremendous housing shortage. The President in signing 
the bill aptly described it as a “hasty patchwork” which “failed miserably 
to meet the urgent needs of the people of the United States.” 


The fight for a decent housing bill was reopened in the summer of 
1948, when the President called Congress into special session to deal 
with the housing and inflation problems. The American Federation of 
Labor and all other supporters of a comprehensive long-range housing 
program rallied their forces again for an all-out drive to enact the T-E-W 
Bill. At the same time, the real estate lobby again organized to stave 
off public housing and the other aids to low-income groups. Once more 
there was a clear manifestation of the overwhelming support of the 
American people for the bill, but again the public demand was stymied 
by the real estate lobby and its spokesmen in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate Banking and Currency Committee approved for a 
third time the essential provisions of the T-E-W Bill. When the bill 
came before the Senate, the statement was made that Congressman Wol- 
cott and the majority leaders of the House of Representatives would 
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never even permit the bill to go to Conference if the Senate passed the 
T-E-W Bill. Finally, the Senate passed a bill which contained all! of the 
aids to private building contained in the T-E-W Bill but none of its pro- 
visions for public housing, rural housing, slum clearance, and urban re- 
development. This bill became the Housing Act of 1948 when it was 
passed by both Houses and signed by the President. In reluctantly 
signing the bill, the President said: 


“The Congress in enacting this bill has deliberately neglected 
those large groups of our people most in need of adequate housing— 
the people whv are forced to live in disgraceful urban and rural 
slums.” 

The new Act extends credit to builders of rental housing as well as 
houses for sale and also contains a number of miscellaneous provisions. 
The major provisions relating to rental housing are as follows: 

(1) It authorizes an additional $800 million for insuring rental 
housing mortgages up to 90 percent of replacement cost (based on 
costs prevailing on December 31, 1947) but not to exceed $8,100 per 
unit. To obtain this type of aid developers must certify that they 
will not discriminate against families with children. 

(2) It provides mortgage insurance for new rental housing 
projects up to $5 million to private corporations, associations, and 
mutual housing cooperatives and up to $50 million to federal, state 
or municipal authorities or limited dividend corporations under 
federal or state housing laws. The specific aid is a maximum of 
90 percent of value when completed (95 percent for veterans’ cooper- 
atives) with a limitation of $8,100 per unit, or $1,800 per room. 
This assistance is available only when the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency determines that there is a need 
for new dwellings for “lower income” families at the proposed 
rentals (monthly payments if for housing cooperatives). 

(3) With the stated intent to encourage investment in rental 
housing for moderate income families, there is a provision for 2% 
percent yield insurance for projects which are certified by the Ad- 
ministrator to satisfy a need for new rental dwellings in the area 
at the proposed rents, to be economically sound, and to have a rent 
schedule approved by him as being not lower than necessary to pro- 
duce reasonably suitable revenues, and not higher than necessary to 
meet the need for dwellings for moderate income families. (Although 
it is not stated in the Act, presumably the rentals for these units 
will be even higher than those built under the provisions for so-called 
“lower income” rental housing.) 


The chief aids to private builders of houses for sale under the Act 


are as follows: 

(1) An additional authorization of $35 million is made for guar- 
anteeing loans to builders of new houses costing not more than $4,500. 
(This provision is supposed to encourage building of very low-cost 
houses in certain rural areas of the South.) 

(2) Mortgage loans are to be insured up to 95 percent on houses 
costing approximately $6,300 or less, 90 percent where the house 
costs $7,000 or less, and on houses exceeding $11,000 or less at the 
rate of 90 percent for the first $7,000 and 80 percent for the remain- 
ing amount. 
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(3) Provision is made for insurance up to 80 percent of loans 
covering construction advances on projects of 25 or more single- 
family units costing $7,500 or less apiece. 

There are also a number of other provisions in the Act. It extends 
loans up to 75 percent to prefabricators for their investment in plant, 
equipment, and machinery. It provides a secondary market for Veterans 
Administration “GI” and FHA mortgages by allowing 50 percent of such 
mortgages made after April 30 to be rediscounted by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, a Reconstruction Finance Corporation sub- 
sidiary. The Act also sets up a section in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to promote standardized building codes and use of stand- 
ardized dimensions and methods. 

The new Housing Act has not been on the statute books long enough 
to determine exactly what effect, if any, it will have on the acute hous- 
ing shortage. However, it is clear that in many respects it utterly fails 
to solve the housing problem. It contains no provisions to meet the 
urgent need for rental housing for low-income families. Its rental 
housing provisions, based on construction costs of $8,100 per unit, mean 
rents of $80 and up a month, far more than low-income families can 
afford to pay. The mere assertion in the Act that certain sections are 
designed to provide rental housing for low-income and moderate income 
families gives no assurance whatsoever that dwellings will actually be 
built to rent within the means of such families. 

Its passage may possibly result in the construction of a few addi- 
tional houses for sale at slightly reduced selling prices. However, it 
should be emphasized that the major requirement at the present time is 
not for extensive aids to builders, which tend to be inflationary. What 
we need is the construction of houses which the average worker can 
afford to buy or rent. We also need long-term rural housing, slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment programs. The Housing Act of 1948 
contains none of these basic requirements and therefore cannot but fail 
to meet the most urgent housing needs of the nation. 

The second session of the 80th Congress continued to follow the 
pattern of the first session in doing everything possible to hamstring 
the Public Housing Administration. The appropriation of administra- 
tive funds for this agency, which had been cut during the fiscal year 
1948, was reduced still further for the fiscal year 1949. Moreover, drastic 
salary restrictions for employes of the agency which were put in effect 
last year have been continued. These restrictions have had a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the work of the agency. 

Not content with these crippling restrictions, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which holds the purse-strings of the agency, recom- 
mended the closing of all PHA regional offices, knowing full well that a 
successful public housing program can only be carried out in the various 
communities where the public housing projects are located. 
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As a result of this recommendation, PHA has been forced to centralize 
in Washington the majority of its functions. This centralization, forced 
by a Congress which has paid lip service to the principle of local action 
and local initiative, will very greatly hamstring the administration of 
the public housing projects. 

The cities have been hard hit by continuation of a provision enacted 
in the first session of the 80th Congress which causes payments in lieu 
of taxes to be made on an unfair and inequitable basis. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 

S. J. Res. 117—Providing for acceptance by the United States of 
America of the Constitution of the International Labor Organization 
Instrument of Amendment, and further authorizing an appropriation 
for the payment of the United States’ share of the expenses of mem- 
bership and for expenses of participation by the United States. Passed 
June 17, 1948. Approved June 30, 1948. (Public Law No. 843.) 

The Resolution authorizes the President to accept for the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Instrument of Amendment adopted by the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labor Conference on October 
9, 1946. 

It authorizes an annual appropriation to the Department of State— 

(a) such sums, not to exceed $1.091,739 per annum, as may be 
necessary for the payment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the organization, as apportioned by the International 

Labour Conference in accordance with article 13 (c) of the consti- 

tution of the Organization; and 

(b) such additional sums, not to exceed $95,000 per annum, as 
may be necessary to pay the expenses incident to participation by 
the United States in the activities of the Organization. 

We favored the enactment of this legislation and support our con- 
tinued participation in this organization. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Since the war, the ranks of the physically handicapped have swollen 
to its highest peak, not only by disabilities incurred on the battlefield, 
but by accidents in factories, in homes, on the streets and highways, and 
on farms, and by illness and disease. The annual accident total in fac- 
tories, homes, and on the highways is about 350,000. Additional thou- 
sands are disabled each year by disease and other causes. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor has been vitally 
interested in this most important problem, particularly with the job of 
eliminating the economic effects of handicaps which interfere with a 
worker’s opportunity to lead a full and a prosperous life. There is no 
doubt that opportunity for the physically handicapped has increased 
markedly in recent years, and we are proud of the part that organized 
labor has played in helping bring about this improved situation. But 
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the important fact facing us today is not that conditions have improved, 
but that we must make them still better before we attain the goal of full 
opportunity for the physically handicapped. 

Following is a list of proposals, of interest to labor, which were intro- 
duced in the 80th Congress to assist the physically handicapped. 

H. R. 4236—Amends the Civil Service Act to remove certain dis- 
crimination with respect to the appointment of persons having any 
physical handicap to positions in the classified civil service. Passed June 
3, 1948. Approved June 10, 1948. (Public Law No. 617.) 

H. R. 254—To authorize the Director of Vocation Rehabilitation in 
the Federal Security Agency to encourage, foster and assist in the de- 
velopment, establishment and maintenance of special services and facili- 
ties for handicapped persons. No action was taken on this bill. 

S. 2319—To provide for a survey of physically handicapped citizens. 
The bill would authorize the Director of the Census 


(1) to make a survey of the population of the United States to 
determine, insofar as possible, the number, age, and location of 
physically handicapped citizens; 

(2) to prepare and submit to the President and to the Congress 
a preliminary statement outlining plans for classifying citizens 
found to,be physically disabled; 

(3) to report to the Congress, within 18 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the results of such survey. 


Reported favorably out of Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, but no further action was taken. 

S. 2896—To establish a Federal Commission on Services for the 
Physically Handicapped, to define its duties, and for other purposes. 

The bill provides for an overall comprehensive program to aid the 
physically handicapped, and the establishment of a National Commission 
on Employment of the Handicapped, composed of organizations and indi- 
viduals outside of the Government, to encourage employment of the 
handicapped. 

No action was taken on this bill. 

H. R. 6525—To amend the Public Health Service Act to provide for 
research and investigation with respect to the cause, prevention, and 
treatment of cerebral palsy, and for other purposes. 

No action was taken on this bill. 

H. R. 6653—To amend the Public Health Service Act to improve the 
leprosy situation in the United States, and for other purposes. 

No action was taken on this bill. 

We favored the enactment of these proposals and will continue to 


give full support to all practical legislation to assist the physically 
handicapped. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


For the fiscal years of 1946 and 1947 the sum of $75 million was 
appropriated by Congress for this program. This amount proved grossly 
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inadequate due to the sharp increases in food prices within that period. 

The Secretary of Agriculture recommended that $600 million be 
appropriated for school lunches so that the program could be extended 
into all localities to service all of our 25 million school children, instead 
of 5 million by reason of the limited amount made available for this 
program. It was pointed out that England has a similar program and 
appropriates $300 million a year for it. 

The American Federation of Labor is in hearty accord with the pur- 
poses of the National School Lunch Act and we, therefore, urged Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds for the continuance and further- 
ance of this humanitarian project. 

Despite this, the 80th Congress, in its First Session, reduced the 
appropriations from $75 million to $65 million. Thus, hundreds of thou- 
sands of our children were deprived of the benefits they have received 
under this program in previous years. 

However, in the Second Session of Congress the sum of $75 million 
was appropriated for the 1949 fiscal year, which merely restores the 
cut made by Congress in the last Session. They failed to take into 
account the drastic increase in food prices over the past two years, and, 
as a result, further reduction of services for our school children will 
have to be made. 

The School Lunch Program started during the depression in order to 
use surplus farm products and to feed children without imposing a 
relief system on families. Since that time, it has provided proper 
nourishment for over 5 million children between the ages of 5 and 17, 
and has aided in building healthy bodies, so necessary as a basis to 
make a successful life. 

In recent years, nutritional surveys in a number of cities and groups 
report inadequate nutrition for children ranging in percentages from 
24 to 84. 

The cooperative Federal-State-Community Lunch Program, provided 
for under the National School Lunch Act of 1946, makes possible nutri- 
tious, hot food for all children—so that no discrimination is attached. 
These lunches make all the difference in the world in physical and mental 
vigor of students who are victims of hunger due to low income, as well as 
of those who are normal, growing children. School lunches are just as 
necessary to child health and development as other services, such as 
transportation, school books, medical examinations, etc., in fact, without 
the School Lunch Program other services cannot fulfill their full func- 
tions, 


POWER, RECLAMATION, IRRIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL, ETC. 
All projects for these purposes are naturally inter-related because of 

water. The control of floods provides water for irrigation and for gen- 

erating large quantities of power and prevents erosion of soil from fertile 
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farm lands. Misused grazing lands, mountains stripped of timber, and 
eroding farms contribute largely to floods. As stated before, all of these 
things are inter-related and numerous projects similar to TVA should 
be inaugurated to preserve the natural resources of the country. 

During 1947, on many occasions, the U. S. House of Representatives 
went on record in favor of heavy cuts in the appropriations for recla- 
mation but the Senate invariably restored them in full or at least in 
part, and as a rule a compromise was agreed upon above that originally 
approved by the House without a roll call vote. In 1947, the House 
voted a 50 percent reduction in appropriations for western reclamation 
projects and as a result, members from western states, in both parties, 
were so enraged that the Senate restored most of the cuts and the in- 
creases voted by the Senate were accepted by House without a record 
vote. 

In a deficiency bill later passed, the House added additional funds 
and actually brought the total appropriations for reclamation above the 
original budget figures, also without a record vote. 

The power interests, of course, are opposed to such power develop- 
ments under Federal control as TVA, and when an amendment was 
offered to the appropriations for TVA (H. R. 6481) for $4,000,000 to 
provide an auxiliary steam plant at New Johnsonville, Tenn., it was 
rejected on May 11, 1948. 

On June 19, an amendment was offered to agree to a Senate amend- 
ment increasing TVA appropriations approximately $3,500,000 and also 
to agree to the Senate amendment providing the $4,000,000 for the 
steam plant at New Johnsonville. 

This vote, particularly on the $4,000,000 for the New Johnsonville 
steam plant, was recognized as a test of strength on power policy and 
groups from far outside the Tennessee Valley sought to win Congress 
over to their viewpoint against the plant and did so, as Congress finally 
rejected the appropriations for the plant by a very close vote. 

Private power interests are opposed to Government projects furnish- 
ing power as it serves as a yardstick and keeps the cost of electrical 
power within the bounds of reason, 

An additional reason for the erection of dams is for the conserva- 
tion of water as in some of the far western states the water table is 
60 feet below the level of 25 years ago, as water has been pumped off 
faster than it is replaced. 

The Bonneville Dam and the Grand Coulee Dam are examples of the 
value of low-cost electricity as without them new industries would not 
have been located in the northwestern states. 


It is recommended that labor be alert in regard to the activities of 
the Power Lobby to hamper such projects and that our support be con- 
tinued for such projects. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

S. 1156—Provides for the establishment and maintenance of a broad 
program of unified water control and resource development for the Mis- 
souri Valley Region, consisting of the entire Missouri River, its tribu- 
taries and watershed, as located within the following states: Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Jowa. 

For several years the American Federation of Labor has appeared 
before Congress in support of the enactment of such legislation. How- 
ever, in this session of Congress we failed to get any action whatsoever 
on this bill, due to the bitter controversy over the St. Lawrence Water- 
way project. 

We feel that this legislation is essential to the welfare of our Nation, 
particularly at this time, and will continue support of this proposal as 
authorized by previous conventions. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

S. J. Res. 111—Approving the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof; expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to the negotiation of certain treaties; providing for 
making the St. Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes. 

The 1941 Convention Committee made the following report which was 
adopted by the Convention: 


“The Executive Council reports its opposition to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterways Project and the agitation in Congress for 
favorable action upon it. Also it reports the allocation by the Presi- 
dent of $1,000,000 for preliminary work on the ground that power 
to be developed is needed for defense purposes. It is pointed out 
that the major part of the cost of the St. Lawrence Project is to be 
borne by the United States while most of the work will be done by 
Canadians. There is much opposition to the St. Lawrence Project 
on the grounds that projects within the United States should be 
given prior consideration. 

“At the request of the President, the St. Lawrence Project is 
included in the current rivers and harbors bill before Congress. The 
bill also includes the Florida Ship Canal Project. Consideration of 
this measure was to begin about September 15, 1941. 

“The committee recommends acceptance of this section of the 
Executive Council’s report, and the Executive Council is instructed 
to give further study to the St. Lawrence Waterway Projects and to 
consult with labor organizations who are concerned.” 

On November 14, 1947, in a memorandum to President Green, the 
Chairman of the National Legislative Committee directed his attention 
to the action of the 1941 Convention and pointed out that because of the 
war the St. Lawrence Project had lain dormant, and, therefore, the study 
and consultation with labor organizations, which the Executive Council 
was instructed by the Convention to make, had not been undertaken. 
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He further advised President Green that he was informed that the 
steering committee of the Senate would place the proposal on the pro- 
gram and that it would probably be considered prior to the adjournment 
of the Council meeting, which was to begin January 26, 1948. 

The Council gave full consideration to the proposal and all circum- 
stances connected with it and wired the Legislative Committee that the 
Council had reaffirmed its previous action and that of previous conven- 
tions and instructed the committee to oppose favorable action on the 
St. Lawrence Waterway Project. 

The resolution which had been favorably reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, with the minority report, was taken up in the 
Senate on January 26, 1948, our opposition was made, and after con- 
siderable discussion S. J. Res. 111 was recommitted by a vote of 53 to 
30, thereby killing the proposal. 

The New York State Power Authority, with the support of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, reached an agreement with the Canadian 
Province of Ontario to construct a dam at International Rapids for a 
St. Lawrence power project with its cost and power to be shared by 
New York and the Canadian Province of Ontario. 

We are advised that the agreement was sent to the United States State 
Department for routine transmittal to the International Joint Commis- 
sion, which has final say on the question. 


Instead of following this procedure, the State Department has pigeon- 
holed the agreement and proponents of this power project contend coal 
and railroad interests are responsible for the State Department’s action. 


Should the project be approved it would not necessarily mean Con- 
gressional approval of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 


We recommend continued opposition to the St. Lawrence Waterway. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Included in the appropriations of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, Congress authorized the payment of $1,482.90 for wages withheld 
from 12 of 18 former employes who were discharged by the company 
under the provisions of the Ball rider to the Government Corporations 
Appropriations Act of 1947. 


In the month of November, 1946, a three-day work stoppage occurred 
in the operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Immediately 
after the work stoppage, all of the employes were reinstated into their 
former positions. Subsequent to this, the managers of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation discharged 18 of the 500 employes involved and with- 
held wages due them in the amount of $3,918.48 for work actually per- 
formed before and after the date of the work stoppage. 


Since that time the International Longshoremen’s Association and 
the American Federation of Labor have urged Congress to authorize the 
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payment of wages illegally being withheld by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

The House approved payment of the full amount, but it was knocked 
out by the Senate and sent to conference. The conferees compromised 
on the amount and authorized payment of $1,482.90 to only 12 of the 18 
employes involved. In their opinion, with respect to authorizing the 
payment to 12 former employes and to the exclusion of 6 others, it was 
stated that on the part of both Houses such action should not be con- 
strued as a bar or limitation on the rights of any such former employes 
of this corporation to make or prosecute claims for funds alleged to be 
owing to them. 

This compromise with justice and with principle is a travesty. 

We will continue our efforts in the next session of Congress to enact 
legislation to correct this injustice. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

From 1820 to 1947 immigration to the United States reached 38,717,- 
408, the majority being admitted prior to the enactment of the 1924 
Quota Act. Since 1924, 2,718,106. immigrants were legally admitted to 
the United States, in contrast to 16,875,676 between 1900 and 1924. 

Immigration to the United States in 1947 was 147,292, the highest 
since 1930. It is expected to go higher in 1948, due to the unsettled con- 
ditions abroad and the increasing desire of people from other lands to 
come here to enjoy the better economic opportunities afforded them in 
this country. 

As reported to the last Convention, there were numerous bills intro- 
duced in the 80th Congress to modify our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws. While some of these proposals would practically close the 
doors to all immigration from abroad, there were others which would 
seriously weaken our present effective barriers. We continued to adhere 
closely to the traditional policy of the American Federation of Labor 
and were successful in blocking the enactment of any permanent major 
change in existing laws. 

Following is a list of the Public Laws, enacted in the Second Session 
of the 80th Congress, relating to immigration and naturalization. 

H. R. 4838—To extend the period of validity of the Act to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of the alien fiancees or fiances of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United States. Passed March 17, 
1948. Approved March 24, 1948. (Public Law No. 450.) 


H. R. 51837—Granting non-quota immigration status to alien hus- 
bands of American citizens provided marriage occurred prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. Passed May 10, 1948. Approved May 19, 1948. (Public 
Law No. 538.) 

H. R. 1878—(Amending the Act of October 16, 1918)—Excluding 
aliens engaging in activities which would endanger the public safety of 
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the United States. Passed May 18, 1948. Approved May 25, 1948. 
(Public Law No. 552.) 

H. R. 5193—Naturalization of alien veterans of the United States 
Armed Services. Passed May 18, 1948. Approved June 1, 1948. (Pub- 
lic Law No. 567.) 

H. R. 5922—Permitting the issuance of reentry permits to certain 
treaty merchants. Passed May 24, 1948. Approved June 3, 1948. (Pub- 
lic Law No. 600.) 

H. R. 6396 (S. 2242)—Displaced Persons Admission Act of 1948. 
Passed June 19, 1948. Approved June 25, 1948. (Public Law No. 774.) 


Displaced Persons 


The problem of admitting displaced persons from war-torn Europe 
was before Congress in various bills and resolutions. 

The American Federation of Labor supported the enactment of H. R. 
2910, an emergency measure introduced by Representative Stratton, 
which provided for the admission of 400,000 displaced persons during 
the next four years. This bill would not effect any permanent immigra- 
tion change, but was an emergency measure of temporary character. It 
carried out, in part, the resolution of the 65th Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The bill finally enacted, known as §S. 2242 (Public Law No. 774) 
authorizes the admission of 202,000 displaced persons into the United 
States, without regard to quota limitations for the next two fiscal years 
following the passage of this act. However, the law contains many 
discriminatory provisions which, in their effect, if not in each case by 
design, impose the most rigorous limitations upon certain groups of de- 
serving displaced persons. 

In the Special Session of Congress the American Federation of Labor 
supported amendments to the law. 

(1) Changing the cut off date in the definition of displaced per- 
son from December 22, 1945, to April 21, 1947; 

(2) Omitting the vocational and housing prerequisites as a 
condition of eligibility; 

(3) Providing for the admission, during the next four fiscal years, 
of 402,000 eligible displaced persons (the proviso that 40 percent 
of the visas issued shall be available to nationals of countries and 
provinces made de facto parts of a foreign power would be elimi- 
nated) ; 

(4) Eliminating the provision for charging visas to quotas as es- 
tablished by law; 

(5) Authorizing the Attorney General under Sec. 4 (a) to ad- 
just the status of the 15,000 displaced persons residing in the United 
States; 

(6) Removing the special preference for persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits; 

(7) Extending the term of members of the Displaced Persons 
Commission to June 30, 1953. 
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However, the committee, by a close vote of 6 to 5, declined to take 
any action in the Special Session. 

We recommend that continued support be given to the foregoing 
amendments, in the next session of Congress, in order to rectify the 
injustices which were embodied in the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

H. R. 5886—Correcting an error in Sec. 332 (a) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. Passed June 18, 1948. Approved June 25, 1948. (Public 
Law No. 783.) 

H. R. 2933 (H. R. 3566) (Amending the Immigration Act of 1917)— 
Regulating the Attorney General’s powers regarding suspension of de- 
portation. Passed June 18, 1948. Approved July 1, 1948. (Public Law 
No. 863.) 

We opposed. this proposal, as originally introduced, because it gave 
the Attorney General full authority to offer sanctuary to those who de- 
liberately entered this country illegally. However, the bill (H. R. 3566), 
as finally enacted, met most of our objections. 

S. 2767—Authorizes the recruiting of foreign workers within the 
Western Hemisphere and workers in Puerto Rico for temporary, agri- 
cultural employment in the Continental United States and to direct, super- 
vise, coordinate and provide for the transportation of such workers 
from such places of recruitment to and between places of employment 
within the Continental United States and return to the places of recruit- 
ment not later than June 30, 1949. Passed June 19, 1948. Approved 
July 3, 1948. (Public Law No. 893.) 

This law is the continuation of the Farm Labor Supply Program 
enacted during the war as an emergency measure, which terminated 
December 31, 1947. The renewal of this program appears to be predi- 
sated on the assumption that there is a critical shortage of agricultural 
labor. The proposal that the only solution to this problem is the impor- 
tation of foreign farm labor, despite the fact that the existing wage now 
being paid farm laborers is substandard in the dominant part of the 
industry, is unfounded. 

We firmly opposed the enactment of this legislation. It is our sincere 
and considered judgment that the continuation of this program will 
menace labor in this country and become a serious threat to our entire 
economy. We recommend that continued efforts be made to prevent the 
continuation of this program after June 30, 1949, the expiration date 
of this Act. 

The following are other immigration bills of interest to Labor upon 
which some action was taken: 

H. R. 84 (Amending the Nationality Act of 1940)—Eligibility for 
United States citizenship of persons serving in foreign armies. Passed 
the House. Reported by Senate Committee, July 11, 1947. 

H. R. 1975 (Amending the Immigration Act of 1917)—Giving the 
Attorney General five years to cancel suspension of deportation and en- 
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suing naturalization if obtained by fraud. Passed the House. Reported 
by Senate Committee, April 30, 1948. 

H. R. 2032 (Amending the Nationality Act of 1940)—Preserving 
residence period for naturalization of aliens serving with allied armies. 
Passed House April 9, 1947. 

H. R. 3555 (Amending the Nationality Act of 1940)—Naturalization 
of racially ineligible Gold Star and Purple Heart parents. Passed House 
July 7, 1947. 

H. R. 5119—Excluding stowaways and increasing penalties for bring- 
ing stowaways. Reported to the House February 19, 1948. 

H. R. 5310—Permitting immigration and naturalization of Siamese. 
Passed House March 15, 1948. 

H. R. 6652—Exempting deportation proceedings from certain require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedures Act. Reported to the House 
June 2, 1948. 

S. 2482—Providing for annual registration of aliens. Reported to 
the House June 4, 1948. 

H. R. 6809 (Superseding H. R. 5004) —Repealing racial restrictions of 
the immigration and naturalization laws. Ordered reported to the full 
committee June 3, 1948. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to remove racial discrimination 
in existing law and make it possible for Asians and natives of the Pacific 
islands to enter the United States as quota immigrants. The Japanese 
are included. By special legislation, the Chinese and the peoples of 
India may now emigrate to the United States. 

The bill retains the essentials of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, but extends to peoples of other Asian countries and to the 
Pacific islands the opportunity to emigrate to the United States. 

Under this bill the privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, or of immigrating to this country, would be determined 
solely on the basis of individual qualifications, and would not be denied 
because of race, and, therefore, it extends these privileges to those people 
who are now ineligible to citizenship on account of their race. The only 
aliens now living in the United States who could become citizens under 
the bill are those who have been admitted for permanent residence and 
who might adjust their immigration status under existing law. Those 
aliens, now barred from admission as quota immigrants because of race, 
but whose eligibility for entrance to the United States under quotas 
would be established by the bill, would comprise people of Asian and 
Pacific islands ancestry, and the number admitted would be less than 
1 percent of the total of the present immigration quotas—which now 
total 153,929. 

The arguments advanced in support of this legislation point out that 
the interests of the United States would be served by the removal of the 
present bars, contained in our naturalization and immigration laws, 
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against certain peoples on the basis of race; that such laws have compli- 
cated the conduct of foreign relations for many years and their presence 
on our statute books have been and are being used in foreign propa- 
ganda against the United States. 

The Committees of Congress recently have given more than the usual 
attention to the question of immigration, deportation, naturalization, 
and related subjects. Extensive hearings are now being held, and will 
continue up to the end of the year, on all phases of these subjects. 

The American Federation of Labor believes in the policy of selective 
immigration. We favor the Quota Act because we are opposed to opening 
up our gates to free, unrestricted, or unregulated immigration. But as 
long as the principles of existing immigration laws are not violated, we 
are in no danger of being flooded by undesirables from abroad. We 
recommend that all phases of the traditional immigration policies of the 
American Federation of Labor be maintained. 


TAXATION 


We reported to the 1947 Convention on the contest between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress regarding Tax Legislation, the Congress having 
passed two bills, H. R. 1 and H. R. 3950. The President vetoed both of 
these bills and his veto was sustained on H. R. 1 by the House by a vote 
of 268 to 187. The Senate sustained his veto on H. R. 3950 by a vote 
of 57 to 36. All this occurred in the Ist Session of the 80th Congress. 
In the 2nd Session of the 80th Congress, during 1948, the Congress 
enacted H. R. 4790, which the President also vetoed and which was passed 
over his veto on April 2, 1948, by a vote of 77 to 10 in the Senate and 
311 to 88 in the House of Representatives and the legislation became 
Public Law 471 of the 80th Congress. 


As enacted, it provided for tax cuts approximating five billion dollars. 
It contains an increase in per capita exemption from $500 to $600. Per- 
sons over 65 also secured additional exemption and there was an increase 
in the standard deductions, percentage reductions, special provisions for 
the blind, and a provision for income splitting for married couples. These 
reductions amount to approximately $4,737,000,000 and in addition 
changes in the estate and gift tax provisions will result in a further loss 
of revenue of one-quarter billion dollars. 

However, the overall effect of the law gave taxpayers in the income 
groups above $3,000 the bulk of the savings. 79.6 per cent of the tax- 
payers in the income groups below three thousand dollars per annum 
received an average tax reduction of approximately $40, while ten and 
one-half million taxpayers in the income groups above $5,000 received 
an average savings in taxation of approximately $245 each. 

We reiterate our recommendations to the 1947 Convention and wish 
to emphasize that in tax reduction proposals the tax burden should be 
lightened on those in the low income groups. 
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Executive Council Member Matthew Woll, as a member of the Special 
Tax Study Committee of the Committee on Ways and Means of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, made a minority report to the House Com- 
mittee under date of November 3, 1947, which is an excellent one. 


ANTI-INFLATION LEGISLATION 


The continued rise in prices has presented Congress and the country 
with its No. 1 domestic problem, inflation. 

Since last year, one regular and two special sessions of Congress 
failed attempts to deal with this problem. 

The special session of November, 1917, was called by President 
Truman for the specific purpose of dealing with the continued rise in 
prices. At this time the President recommended a 10-point program, 
including selective price and wage control, compulsory allocation author- 
ity, power to ration essential cost-of-living commodities, controls over 
bank ‘and consumer credit, and certain other controls over speculation, 
exports, and materials for transportation equipment. In presenting this 
program, however, the President was handicapped because his own 
advisers were divided over the methods to be used in carrying it out. 

After some debate, Congress passed three of the less controversial 
points in the President’s program (export controls, control over materials 
for transportation equipment, and a measure relating to conservation 
methods in agriculture). In addition, a measure was passed giving the 
President limited authority to supervise a system of voluntary allocation 
controls. The purpose of this latter measure was to make certain that 
a portion of the limited supply of steel would be available for certain 
important uses. Although several voluntary allocation programs have 
been worked out with industry representatives, the difficulties so far 
encountered emphasize the weakness and ineffectiveness of this measure. 

At this special session, which began July 26, 1948, the American 
Federation of Labor was not permitted to present its views to Congress 
and stood on its testimony presented during the regular 1948 session by 
President Green. 

In his testimony, President Green traced the course of wages and 
prices since the war years, cited the hardships which workers’ families 
have undergone as a result of the inflation, and emphasized the need for a 
comprehensive effective program to fight inflation. He endorsed most 
of the points in the President’s program, but vigorously denounced the 
proposal relating to wage controls, pointing out how the mechanism of 
collective bargaining could effectively prevent inflationary wage increases, 
even when the employer concerned was operating under price control. 

In spite of the strong arguments for an effective anti-inflation pro- 
gram, the regular session of Congress took very little action in this 
direction. It did extend the rent control law with a-few modifications, 
some of which weakened while others strengthened its enforcement. 
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However, the passage of the tax reduction bill and several other measures 
was clearly inflationary. No action was taken on any measure concern- 
ing credit controls, rationing, selective price control, allocations, or 
speculation in agricultural commodities. 

The entire question of an anti-inflation program was reopened with 
the calling of the July special session by President Truman. At that 
time the President submitted a revised 8-point program including many 
of the measures he previously recommended, but adding a recommenda- 
tion for an excess profits tax. The only action taken by Congress was 
to pass a feeble measure containing two of the requests made by the 
President. This measure (Public No. 905—80th Congress) gives the 
Federal Reserve Board two additional powers: 

(1) It revived the Board’s wartime power to regulate terms 
and conditions of installment buying. 

(2) It gave the Board authority to increase the reserves which 
member and non-member banks are required to hold against their 
bank deposits. 

It is believed that the little tightening of credit which this measure 
makes possible will not be sufficient to stem the continually advancing 
tide of inflation. 

VETERANS LEGISLATION 

During the 80th Congress approximately 500 bills and resolutions 
relating to veterans were introduced for consideration. Out of this num- 
ber, 36 are now Public Laws, 6 passed the House but failed to pass the 
Senate, and 1 was vetoed. 

Bills of major importance to the veteran, passed in the Second Ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress, are as follows: 

S. 1893—Raises the ceilings on wages and subsistence allowances pay- 
able to Veterans undergoing institutional or on-the-job training as fol- 
lows: $210 for Veteran without a dependent (formerly $175), $270 for 
Veteran with one dependent (formerly $200), and $290 for Veteran with 
two or more dependents (formerly $200), also granted increase to part- 
time institutional and institutional on-the-farm trainees, and excludes 
overtime in determining ceiling. Passed April 21, 1948. Approved May 
14,1948. (Public Law No. 512.) 

S. 595—Increases compensation rates for disability incurred in peace- 
time service to 80 per cent of rates payable for similar disability incurred 
during wartime service. Passed June 19, 1948. Approved July 2, 1948. 
(Public Law No. 876.) 

S. 2825—Increases service-connected death rates of compensation for 
widows and dependents to: Widow, no child, $75; widow, one child, $100; 
with $15 for each additional child; no widow, but one child, $58; no widow, 
two children, $82; no widow, three children, $106; $20 for each additional 
child: $60 for a dependent mother or father (or both, $35 each); rates 
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for peacetime veterans’ widows and dependents set at 80 per cent of 
above. Passed June 18, 1948. Approved July 1, 1948. (Public Law 
No. 868.) 

H. R. 4055—Provides increase of 20 per cent in rates of service 
pension for veterans of Indian wars and their dependents. Passed 
January 14, 1948. Approved January 19, 1948. (Public Law No. 398.) 

H. R. 4141—Amends the National Service Life Insurance Act to 
extend for 2 years the time within which eligible persons may apply 
for payment of automatic (gratuitous) insurance death benefits. Passed 
February 25, 1948. Approved March 3, 1948. (Public Law No. 429.) 

S. 1894—Increases subsistence allowances for World War II Veterans 
pursuing full-time institutional training to $75 per month, if without 
a dependent, or $105 per month if he has one dependent, or $120 per 
month if he has more than one dependent. Passed February 3, 1948. 
Approved February 14, 1948. (Public Law No. 411.) 


H. R. 4962—Grants pension to unremarried widows of Spanish- 
American War Veterans, 60 years of age, who married veteran 10 years 
prior to his death. Passed June 18, 1948. Approved June 24, 1948. 
(Public Law No. 762.) 

S. 2821—To increase compensation for veterans 60 per cent or more 
disabled and who have dependents. Passed June 18, 1948. Approved 
July 2, 1948. (Public Law No. 877.) 

H. R. 6507—Authorizes additional period of 5 years for all level- 
premium-term insurance on all policies issued prior to January 1, 1948. 
Passed June 18, 1948. Approved June 29, 1948. (Public Law No. 838.) 

H. R. 4917—Amends the Act of July 31, 1946 with respect to civil 
service benefits for certain veterans of World War II who lost oppor- 
tunity for probational civil-service appointments by reason of their 
service in the armed forces of the United States. Passed June 18, 1948. 
Approved June 28, 1948. (Public Law No. 802.) 

H. R. 4244—Granting financial assistance up to $10,000 to permanent- 
ly paralyzed veterans of World War II, most of whom are wheel-chair 
cases, for building or remodeling specially adapted houses suited to their 
physical limitations. Passed June 12, 1948. Approved June 19, 1948. 
(Public Law No. 702.) 

H. R. 6055—Providing a $3,000,000 deficiency appropriation for the 
Veterans Administration to allow the retention of some 3,000 employes 
to carry out essential services to veterans which otherwise would have 
been abandoned. Passed May 6, 1948. Approved May 10, 1948. (Public 
Law No. 519.) 

H. R. 2181—Providing for institutional on-the-farm training for 
veterans on the same basis, virtually, as that provided for men in crafts 
skills, thus placing it on a parity with other vocational programs. 
Passed July 26, 1947. Approved August 6, 1947. (Public Law No. 377.) 

S. 2790—Which provides a secondary market for veterans’ home 
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loans and permits the Federal Housing Administration to insure up to 
95 per cent of loans for non-profit veterans’ cooperative housing projects. 
Passed June 19, 1948. Approved July 1, 1948. (Public Law No. 864.) 

The bill vetoed by the President (H. R. 6656) would authorize the 
Veterans Administrator to prescribe the rates of pay for certain field 
positions, notwithstanding the Classification Act of 1923. Passed June 
18, 1948. Vetoed July 3, 1948. 

Other laws, which were enacted in this Session of Congress, provided 
for additional hospital facilities and medical care for veterans, together 
with minor measures to improve the functions of the Veterans Admin- 
’ istration. 

In addition to its legislative activities, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee made group and individual inspections and surveys of Vet- 
erans Administration Hospitals. A survey was also made into the 
operation of the Insurance Division of the Veterans Administration, and 
appropriate recommendations were made to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs suggesting certain changes in procedure, which, it is 
believed, if followed, will result in more efficient handling of the United 
States Government and National Service Life Insurance problems. 

As stated in our last report, we have given our full support to all 
measures favorable to veterans. Although the legislation enacted in the 
80th Congress does not meet fully the proposals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we feel that remarkable progress is being made in 
behalf of the veteran. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING PROGRAM 


In the second session of the 80th Congress an attempt was made to 
increase the maximum period of training of the Veterans’ On-the-job 
Training Program from a period of two years to four years. This would 
seriously weaken the Federal and State Apprenticeship Training Pro- 
gram, which has worked out so well in the past years. It would permit 
non-apprenticeship agencies to establish on-the-job training programs 
under apprenticeable titles for a period of four years, which would lead 
to endless confusion and break down the standards established under 
the present apprenticeship system. 


Under minimum standards of apprenticeship, the employer must 
guarantee to increase the apprentice at regular intervals, give him train- 
ing in the key skills of the trade, arrange for related instruction in blue- 
print reading and applied mathematics, he can hire only a certain num- 
ber, and he must indenture the veterans. 

However, under the on-the-job training the employer is allowed con- 
siderable leeway, he need not indenture the trainees, the programs of 
training are usually formulated by novices with no technical experience 


in setting up on-the-job training programs, and the number of trainees 
is not closely watched, 
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When Public Law 346, the G. I. Bills of Rights, was passed in June, 
1944, requiring the States to establish local agencies to certify employers 
for training veterans, most of the States appointed State Boards of Com- 
missioners of Education as the certifying agencies. Many of these State 
Boards took it upon themselves to approve employers for apprenticeable 
trades that had been turned down by the apprenticeship agencies as 
being unable to meet standards or because they did not have facilities 
to train in these trades. 

In August, 1916, Congress passed Public Law No. 679, limiting States 
certifying agencies to the approval of programs only up to. two years, 
thus taking them out of competition with Federal and State apprentice- 
ship agencies. All requests covering two or more years of on-the-job 
training had first to be approved by the apprenticeship agencies before 
the State Boards of Education could certify them for G. I. training. 

The attempt to change the maximum period of training of the Vet- 
erans’ On-the-job Training Program from a period of two years to four 
years was instituted in the House of Representatives by an amendment 
to S. 1893, passed by the Senate. This bill provided for an increase in 
the rate of allowance in compensation for training on the job under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights, as amended. We vigorously opposed this amend- 
ment on the basis that the Boards of Education would again be in com- 
petition with the apprenticeship agencies, approving the “chiselers,” the 
“exploiters,” and the employers who are using on-the-job training for 
“cheap labor” and thus underbidding their competitors. 

As a result, we were successful in knocking out the amendment in 
conference. 





STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE EMPLOYES 





H. R. 5002—To provide compensation for excess hours of work by 
certain employes of the United States Employment Service. 

sriefly, the bill provides, retroactively, compensation due State Em- 
ployment Service employes who were required to work beyond the normal 
work week established for State employes, and for which they would have 
been compensated had they not been transferred temporarily during the 
War to Government service. 

Congress, by riders on appropriation bills, required that salaries of 
Employment Service employes on loan to the Federal Government be 
tied to the salary scale of the State in which the employes worked. These 
salaries were far below salaries paid Government employes for com- 
parable positions. 

Such employes were required to work longer hours along side of other 
State employes who worked for the same salaries, but were compensated 
for time worked beyond the normal work week established for such State 
employes. In other words, these employes received a reduction of wages 
which, in our opinion, was not intended by Congress. 
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Hearings were held by the House Civil Service Committee but no 
further action was taken. 

We firmly believe that this travesty of justice should be given im- 
mediate consideration by Congress. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


S. 2202—To promote the general welfare, national interest, and 
foreign policy of the United States through necessary economic and 
financial assistance to foreign countries which undertake to cooperate 
with each other in the establishment and maintenance of economic condi- 
tions essential to a peaceful and prosperous world. Passed April 2, 1948. 
Approved April 8, 1948. (Public Law No. 472. 

The law provides for the participation of the United. States in a 
European Recovery Program for approximately a four-year period. It 
is a major step in the development and promotion of a peaceful and 
prosperous world, which is the principal objective of the United States’ 
foreign policy. 

The authorization for the first year is $5.3 billion, $1 billion of which 
may be advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pending 
Congressional action on appropriations. 

The assistance contemplated, which will involve both loans and grants, 
will not be confined to relief commodities; the program is designed to 
help European nations to help themselves to recovery in such a way as 
to become independent of outside assistance. A new agency, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, headed by an administrator, has been es- 
tablished to administer the program at home and abroad. 

The law contains ample safeguards in order to insure that the money 
appropriated wili be properly administered, wisely spent and that the 
domestic economy of the United States be not impaired. It provides 
that the assistance extended by the United States will be contingent 
upon the continuous cooperation of the participating countries. 

The San Francisco Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
endorsed without dissent the principles of the Marshall Plan and the 
European Recovery Program of the sixteen nations, and declared that 
economic rehabilitation of Europe is in the interest of all wage earners. 
Economic difficulties in one country affect the economies of all other 
countries trading in the world market. 

We have been strengthened in our decision by the record of Nazi- 
Soviet Relations, 1939-41, recently published by the State Department. 
The Communist Party has, as one of its objectives, the imposition of a 
totalitarian philosophy and revolutionary tactics upon other peoples. 
These official documents, in addition to Canadian spy revelations, provide 
evidence of what is under way in many countries. They plan to sub- 
stitute the totalitarian police state with its one-party system for free 
enterprise and democratic institutions. 
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Soviet opposition to the Marshall proposal and to the European 
Recovery Program which developed as a result of the proposal, clearly 
reveals its rule or ruin policy. Europe, able to supply its own needs, 
would not then barter freedom for food and fuel, but would probably 
maintain institutions of Western civilization. Because we want these 
countries, from which the founders of this Republic came, to have freedom 
to decide their own future, the American Federation of Labor whole- 
heartedly supported the principles of the European Recovery Program. 

President Green appeared personally before both the House and the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Affairs and expressed the full support 
of the American Federation of Labor to the adoption of this program. 
He acted in the self-interest of American and European workers in order 
that we may have allies in this war to maintain the democratic way of 
life. 

The enactment of the European Recovery Program is tremendously 
important. It gives hope to the democratic peoples of the world for a 
united free world. It may also serve as the basis for the beginning of 
a Western European Federation of Free Nations and such a Federation 
may, through its moral strength, become an all European Federation— 
the basis, in time, for one free world. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Since its inception, the American Federation of Labor has fostered 
the principle of equality of opportunity to all. Through the years of 
our growth, we have encountered many situations in which discrimina- 
tion and intolerance were deeply embedded. The source of discrimina- 
tion cannot always be easily ascertained or readily stamped out, but our 
record of many decades of direct experience in dealing with this issue 
has conclusively demonstrated that the most powerful single force behind 
discrimination against persons because of their color or creed is econ- 
omic discrimination. This experience makes it absolutely clear that to 
assure healthy economic growth of the nation, to safeguard and sustain 
the general weJfare of the people of America, it is the duty of our legisla- 
tive branch of Government to uphold the principles of equal opportunity 
for all, a principle to which this Nation is dedicated. 

During the first and second sessions of the 80th Congress many 
proposals were introduced relating to this subject. Those bills of interest 
to Labor, on which some action was taken, are as follows: 





Anti-Lynching 





H. R. 5673—To provide for the better assurance of the protection 
of citizens of the United States and other persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching. 
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The House Judiciary Committee reported the bill out favorably on 
March 23, 1948. However, it died in the Rules Committee and no further 
action was taken by the House or the Senate. 


Anti-Poll Tax 


H. R. 29—Making unlawful the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. Passed the House under a suspension of the Rules on 
July 21, 1947. Reported out of the Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee on April 30, 1948. No final action was taken by the Senate. 


Fair Employment Practice 


S. 984—To prohibit discrimination in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. Reported out favorably by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on February 26, 1948, 
but no further action was taken in either the Senate or the House. 


In the President’s message to the last special session of Congress, 
these proposals were mentioned as measures which should be given im- 
mediate consideration. When the Senate convened they immediately 
placed on the agenda H. R. 29, the Anti-Poll Tax bill. However, passage 
was blocked by a group of southern Senators by a filibuster, which lasted 
five days. It is interesting to note that no effort was made to insist 
upon a cloture vote to stop the filibuster. As a result, no further. action 
was taken on any of these proposals. 

We testified before the Committees in support of the principle involved 
in these legislative measures, and recommend that continued efforts be 
made in the next session of Congress to aid in the advancement of these 
objectives. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


For a number of years the American Federation of Labor has been 
working steadily and constantly to improve and to increase educational 
opportunities, both for children and for adults. Despite the magnificent 
effort of many of the States in school support and a significant rise in 
their appropriations, schools are in a worse plight than they were before 
the last war. 

Vast numbers of our American children are receiving a substandard 
education, or no education at all. In the present school year, at least 2 
million school children are suffering a major impairment in their school- 
ing because of poorly prepared teachers. One teacher in eight in public 
elementary and secondary education is serving on an emergency or sub- 
standard certificate. Because no qualified teachers could be found, 
thousands of children have been closed out of schools or classes; other 
thousands are attending part-time schools and in overcrowded classes. 
More than a million school children are in schools in which annual cur- 
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rent expenditures of all types, such as administrative expenses, teachers’ 
salaries; teachers’ supplies, transportation, health service, and operation 
and maintenance of school buildings are less than $500 per classroom. 

According to the United States Census estimates for the year 1945, 
more than 4 million children between the years of 5 and 17 inclusive 
attend no school whatsoever. 

In order to provide that equality of opportunity, which is the ideal 
of America, our efforts to eliminate discrimination must begin with educa- 
tion. Inequalities in educational opportunities grow into bridgeless 
chasms between individuals as the years go by. We have not yet rid 
ourselves of illiteracy or provided for all children the quality of teaching 
that would enable them to develop their full capacities to deal construc- 
tively with the problems of living. 

One of the fundamental principles upon which our democracy rests is 
local self-rule. This basic principle will remain effective only through 
local control of education. In order to preserve this local control and 
also provide equal educational opportunities for all citizens, the Federal 
Government should supplement local appropriations. We believe that 
not only should there be equal educational opportunities available to all 
in every part of the country, but effective opportunity for every child 
to avail himself of the opportunity. 

To achieve this purpose, we have advocated Federal appropriations 
to aid State systems and to equalize opportunities for all, irrespective 
of the income of the family to which the children belong, their place of 
residence, their religion or their race. 

We believe that the Government should take part in the education 
of the people and without interference with the rights of the States. 

Several bills concerning this subject were introduced in the 80th 
Congress. After extensive hearings were held the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported out S. 472. This bill contained three 
sound principles: 

1. The preservation of State and local control. 
2. The principle of equal opportunity. 
3. The maintenance of reasonable levels of State and local effort. 

The purpose of the bill was to assist the States in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity through Federal allotment of not less than $5 per 
child of school age to any State, and sufficient additional amounts to those 
States which, after making reasonable effort to supply support for 
schools, are still unable to produce an amount necessary to guarantee 
a minimum educational program. This minimum was defined as that 
kind of school that can be provided by an annual combined expenditure 
of not less than $50 per pupil in average daily attendance. It provided 
for an annual appropriation of $300 million beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. The method by which the Federal funds 
were to be apportioned to the States was determined by an objective 
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formula, leaving no discretionary power to any Federal official or agency. 

Non-public school children could in any State receive benefits under 
this bill to the extent that expenditures relating thereto met certain 
conditions, that ‘is the expenditures must be current expenditures for 
elementary- and secondary-school purposes and they must be only for 
such objects of elementary- or secondary-school current expenditure as 
are legally and constitutionally objects of such expenditure from non- 
Federal educational funds in that State. 


When this bill was on the floor in the Senate, three amendments 
were offered involving principles in which we are interested. 


The Connally Amendment sought to prevent any Congress in the 
future from placing any restrictions on the appropriations for Federal 
aid. The principal limitation, which concerned the Senator from Texas, 
was, of course, a limitation which would affect segregation in the schools. 
The amendment was adopted. 


Senator Donnell offered an amendment which would deny the use 
of Federal funds for services for children in non-public schools even if 
the States law in any given State permitted the use of funds for such 
purpose. The Donnell amendment was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Senator Ives offered an amendment which provided that the Federal 
allotment for any State shall not be less than $5 multiplied by the num- 
ber of children in the State from 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive. The 
ultimate effect of the Ives proposal may be good for it would make the 
Federal Government responsible for a degree of support of the public 
schools rather than merely giving them aid. The immediate effect of the 
amendment, however, under an appropriation of only $300 million for 
the whole country, would be to take from the poorer States a large sum 
of the money and give it to the richer States. This would not equalize 
educational opportunities. Furthermore, the giving of this sum to the 
richer States, condones the failure of the richer States to appropriate 
2% percent of the State’s income to public educational purposes. The 
bill, as reported, penalized the States which did not appropriate 2% 
percent of their income for educational purposes. The Ives Amendment 
was adopted. 

The bill passed the Senate with amendments. However, it died in 
the House and was not even reported out of the Committee. 

We feel satisfied with the progress that was made in the Senate and 
recommend that we redouble our efforts in the next session of Congress 
to obtain the enactment of this much needed legislation. 


AMENDMENT TO THE NORRIS-LaGUARDIA ACT 


H. R. 5274—To amend the Norris-LaGuardia Act with respect to 
the definition of the term “labor dispute.” 
This bill would amend the definition of a “labor dispute” contained 
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in subsection (c) of Section 13 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act by adding 
the following new language: 

“but such term does nut include any controversy concerning terms 

or conditions of employment fixing prices, controlling production, 

controlling channels of distribution, allocating markets, or otherwise 
limiting competition.” 

The effect of the enlargement is to narrow the present category of 
disputes in which labor injunctions cannot be obtained by excluding from 
the definition any controversy about a term or condition of employment 
which fixes prices, controls production, controls channels of distribution, 
allocates markets, or otherwise limits competition. Under the amend- 
ment, it would be possible to secure labor injunctions in the foregoing 
categories of cases. By narrowing the definition of “labor dispute” this 
amendment would therefore make many union activities, now protected 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act, subject to the penalties of the Sherman 
Act. 

Even a simple wage demand might, if granted have the effect of 
limiting competition, or controlling production, or fixing prices, and cer- 
tainly, manning requirements, opposition to speed-up systems, and similar 
demands would have the effect of controlling production. As such, the 
amendment is objectionable in its entirety. 

The bill died in committee. 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT 
S. 353 (Companion Bill H. R. 1111)—The bills would prohibit the 
introduction or movement in interstate commerce of articles of wearing 
apparel and fabrics so highly flammable as to be dangerous when worn 

by individuals. 

We supported the enactment of this legislation on the basis that ac- 
cidents from burning are occurring at the rate of more than one per day 
in the United States because of the use of highly flammable materials 

. for dresses, aprons, buttons, etc. 

It is clear that Congress has a serious responsibility toward the public 
in passing necessary legislation to curb or prevent accidents which are 
avoidable. 

Hearings were held by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The Senate took no action whatsoever. The bills died in 
Committee. 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS ON GUAM, WAKE ISLAND 
AND CAVITE, AND OTHERS 
War Claims Act of 1948 
H. R. 4044—Passed June 19, 1948. Approved July 3, 1948. 
(Public Law No. 896) 


This law amends the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, by 
creating a Commission to adjudicate war claims of civilian workmen, 
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employed by contractors engaged on projects for the United States in 
Pacific areas, captured by the Japanese, prisoners of war from our armed 
forces, captured by the Japanese, and other civilians interned by the 
Japanese in captured territory. 

It provides a substantial increase in benefits for the injury, disability, 
death or enemy detention of employes of contractors of the United States, 
and full compensation, including bonuses, as provided for in their employ- 
ment contract, for the entire period in which they were interned. 

Under the previous laws, the 1,300 construction workers who were 
interned received a meager amount for each week of their 3% to 4 years 
of imprisonment. They now will receive a large additional amount for 
each month of internment. The law also provides for lifetime permanent 
total disability benefits, instead of a maximum of $7,500 provided for by 
previous law. This will give these workers, most of whom are members 
of the American Federation of Labor, several million dollars in addi- 
tional benefits. 

When the bill passed the House, it did not cover construction workers 
on Guam, Wake Island and Cavite or prisoners of war. However, the 
American Federation of Labor proposed such amendments to the bill, 
which were enacted by the Senate. The House accepted the Senate amend- 
ments and the bill was enacted extending coverage to the construction 
workers on Guam, Wake Island and Cavite, prisoners of war and civilian 
internees of the Philippines. 

The prisoners of war will receive, under this bill, an additional $1 per 
day for the period of their internment. This is in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention governing prisoners of war, which specifies $1 a day 
as compensation to internees if adequate food is not provided. 

Although the enactment of this legislation is generally considered a 
triumph of justice, it is merely meeting a contract obligation and will not, 
of course, compensate for the 3% to 4 years of suffering and hardships 
endured by these internees during their imprisonment. 


COMPACT ON REGIONAL EDUCATION ENTERED INTO 
BETWEEN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


H. J. Res. 334, S. J. Res. 191—Giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact on regional education entered into between the Southern States 
at Tallahassee, Florida, on February 8, 1948. 

This proposal would give Federal sanction to the compact entered 
into by the Governors of the Southern States. The compact would relieve 
States of their responsibility to provide equal educational opportunity 
for all its citizens. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor strongly opposed 
the enactment of this legislation in its testimony before a Joint Committee 
of Congress. We believe that our ideals and institutions require that 
every individual should have equal educational opportunity, and to imple- 
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ment this right we have consistently sought to extend, improve and enrich 
educational provisions available in tax-supported institutions, free alike 
to all children, irrespective of creed, race or nationality. 

It is more economical, as well as sounder policy, for each State to 
accept its responsibility as developed under our Constitution and affirmed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court and plan to equalize educational opportunities 
for all. 

H. J. Res. 334 was passed by the House on May 4, 1948, but the Senate 
recommitted it by a vote of 38 to 37, thus killing the proposal. 


FOOD CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In 1947 the year’s harvest had been very poor in many parts of the 
world. All through western Europe cold, flood and drought had sharply 
reduced grain production. The result was that in the following winter 
these countries would have to cut their rations below the danger point 
unless they received more help, in the form of larger grain shipments, 
from the United States and other exporting countries. 

It was extremely important to the United States that any serious 
reduction in the rations of hungry people be prevented. Apart from 
humanitarian considerations, if rations were significantly cut during the 
winter months, economic rehabilitation would have come to a stop. This, 
in turn, would increase the degree and duration of dependence by other 


nations on special assistance from the United States. Most important, if 
we turned our backs upon these people they would turn from hunger to 
despair and from despair to chaos in areas where stability is essential to 
the people and economic security of the world. 


On September 22, 1947, the Cabinet Committee on World Food Pro- 
grams submitted a report to the President, which emphasized the critical 
situation calling for immediate action by every American. The report 
stressed the extremely grave food situation abroad and the relationship 
between the ability to help meet urgent foreign food needs and the price 
situation in the United States. 

The report showed 470 million bushels of grain available for shipment 
in 1947 from the United States on the basis of the best estimates on hand. 
At the same time, there was strong evidence that we would have to export 
at least 100 million bushels more than this, if we were to do our share in 
meeting the absolute minimum needs of the distressed people in other 
countries. 

The Committee made it clear, however, that definite steps to conserve 
the use of foodstuffs at home and reduce the feeding of grain to livestock 
would be necessary if we were to make our fullest contribution toward 
meeting minimum foreign needs and, at the same time, relieve the upward 
pressure on prices at home. 

As a primary step to meet this problem, the President immediately 
appointed a Citizen’s Food Committee to advise on ways and means of 
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carrying out the necessary conservation effort. The Committee was com- 
posed of leaders from every walk of American life. President Green 
served on this non-partisan Committee, of which Charles Luckman, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was Chairman. The President requested that 
the Committee meet at the earliest possible moment to develop plans for 
bringing the vital problem of food conservation to the attention of every 
American for action. 


Citizen’s Food Committee 


The Citizen’s Food Committee met for the first time on October 1, 1947. 
The comprehensive information regarding needs in European countries, 
which was placed at the Committee’s disposal, was frightening. The people 
of key countries of Western Europe faced a winter of want and hunger 
and were perilously close to desperation. The effect of hunger and eco- 
nomic chaos abroad was so grave that it was almost impossible for the 
average American to visualize. 

The immediate problem before the Committee was to conserve and 
export enough food to tide these countries over the crucial winter months 
which were so close at hand. Since grain is the most nourishing, the 
most economical, and the least perishable foodstuff, of necessity the initial 
efforts were concentrated on this area of supply. In order to export more 
grain, it would be necessary to conserve more grain. This, in turn, meant 
that we must use less grain in this country, particularly in those places 
where consumption was greatest. 

The objective of the Committee was to adopt conservation measures 
that would make immediately available 100 million extra bushels of grain 
to feed the hungry people of Europe in the coming winter months. This 
required the voluntary cooperation of our people in three groups: 

1. Grain-consuming industries. 

2. The farmers who feed grain to livestock and poultry. 

3. The 140 million American people who could, by voluntary action, 

conserve grain in many ways. 


The job of the Committee was to enlist the aid of those who should 
support the program—consumers, retailers, food distributors and proc- 
essors, and farmers; also, to develop the best ways of informing the public 


on what steps Americans, as individuals and groups, could take. 


There was plenty of food to go around. However, the problem before 
the Committee was to devise a simple program which would bring a better 
sharing of the existing foods and, at the same time, prevent increases in 
prices here at home. The slogan was “Buy wisely, eat simply, prevent 
waste.” 

To accelerate the work of the Committee, advisory subcommittees 
were set up to coordinate with each group. These committees devised a 
unified program to bring together the full cooperation of all groups. 
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Every channel of communication was employed by the committees to state 
their plans and objectives to the American people. Through the coopera- 
tion of the radio, press, and the motion-picture industries, the American 
public became fully informed of the Food Conservation Program and 
quickly responded to the call of our Government to meet this crisis. 


As a result, on December 18, 1947, Mr. Luckman reported to the Presi- 
dent that the work of his Committee had been completed and that a saving 
of grain of between 90 and 120 million bushels had been effected. In the 
report, Mr. Luckman stated, “The loyal support extended by Labor to the 
President’s food-conservation program has been a source of inspiration 
and encouragement to the Committee. Labor was quick to respond to this 
move on the part of our Government to forestall the ravages of hunger 
in Europe this winter.” Thus, through the cooperation of the American 
public, the country had, therefore, secured the extra 100 million bushels 
needed to meet the estimated needs of Western European countries. 


However, in the grain-consuming industries the distillers and the 
industrial-alcohol plants were shut down for a 60-day period ending 
December 24, 1947. In connection with the shut-down, thousands of 
workers were adversely affected. This action was taken unilaterally by 
the employers without consultation with the unions representing the 
workers. The American Federation of Labor and the unions directly 
affected vigorously protested this drastic action on the basis that it would 
cause mass unemployment and abrogate many collective bargaining 
agreements then in effect. 

In support of our willingness to extend full support and cooperation 
to this program, we proposed a partial curtailment of operations in this 
industry which would, in effect, amount to the same saving of grain, but 
be stretched over a longer period in order to alleviate the unemployment 
situation which would be caused by the 60-day shut-down. 


Notwithstanding the fact that other grain-consuming industries were 
working on an agreement to partially curtail their production in order 
to prevent mass unemployment, the distillers and industrial-alcohol plants 
remained closed for 60 days, causing undue hardship and misery to 
thousands of workers in the industry. 


During the 60-day shut-down the Secretary of Agriculture endeavored 
to work out an agreement among the distillers for the allocation of grain 
in the industry after the plants reopened. He proposed an allocation of 
21% million bushels per month based upon a formula which was unaccept- 
able to the distillers. Failing to get the distillers to agree on a specific 
formula, the Secretary appealed to Congress for the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the uses of grain for the production of distilled spirits or 
neutral spirits for beverage purposes, 
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Allocation of Grain 


On December 19, 1947, Congress passed S. J. Res. 167. The purposes 
of this joint resolution were to aid in stabilizing the economy of the 
United States, to aid in curbing inflationary tendencies, to promote the 
orderly and equitable distribution of goods and facilities, and to aid in 
preventing maldistribution of goods and facilities which basically affect 
the cost of living or industrial production. 

In order to carry out the purposes declared in the joint resolution, 
the President was authorized to consult with representatives of industry, 
business, and agriculture, with a view to encouraging the making, by 
persons engaged in industry, business, and agriculture, of voluntary 
agreements approved by the President. 

On the basis that a voluntary agreement was unable to be reached 
among the distillers, the resolution further provided that the President 
be authorized to limit the uses of grain for the production of distilled 
spirits or neutral spirits for beverage purposes until January 31, 1948. 
The resolution was approved by the President on December 30, 1947— 
Public Law No. 395. 

‘The President immediately allocated the uses of grain for the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits or neutral spirits for beverage purposes to 
2%, million bushels per month, based upon the formula giving two- 
thirds on historic use and one-third on plant capacity. This formula 
was unacceptable to a majority of the distillers and many small plants 
were required to shut down. 

In the second session of Congress, several bills and resolutions were 
introduced relating to this subject. While some of the bills and resolu- 
tions were designed to change the formula then being used in the alloca- 
tion of grain, there were others which would prohibit entirely any uses 
of grain in this industry until a sufficient supply was on hand. 

After hearings were held by both Houses of Congress, the Senate, on 
February 26, 1948, passed S. J. Res. 186, to authorize allocation and 
inventory control of grain until October 31, 1948, for the production 
of ethyl alcohol, to conserve grain in aid of the national defense, and 
in furtherance of stabilization of the national economy. This bill met 
most of the objections advanced by the American Federation of Labor 
and was in line with our proposal before the 60-day shut-down. How- 
ever, the House failed to take any action on the basis that a prospective 
bumper crop of grain for 1948 was almost a certainty, which, in effect, 
eliminated any further need of controls. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Optometry 


H. R. 6087, an act to regulate the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia, which we supported in several Congresses, passed 
the House and was reported favorably to the Senate, but we regret to 
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state that it failed of passage in the final rush and, therefore, did not 
become law. 


Nurseries 


We supported this proposal to continue on a permanent basis the 
system of nurseries and nursery schools for day care of school-age and 
under school-age children in the District of Columbia. It passed the 
Congress and was approved by the President on June 19, 1948 (Public 
Law 711—80th Congress). 


Increase of Salaries for Metropolitan Police 


H. R. 5047 provided for an increase in salary of Metropolitan Police, 
United States Park Police, White House Police and members of the 
Fire Department. As originally introduced, the bill provided for an 
annual increase of $800 but in Committee it was amended to provide 
for $500. The bill passed the House on June 8, 1948, and was reported 
in the Senate on June 15, but due to a controversy over a sales tax for 
the District of Columbia, it failed of passage. After the passage of the 
bill had been blocked on August 2, Senators Johnston, South Carolina, 
Pepper and Morse introduced a bill, S. 2920, providing for a salary 
increase for the above-mentioned police of $330 per annum and at the 
rate of $500 per annum for District of Columbia school teachers, and 
for all other employes of the District of Columbia at the rate of $330 
per annum. It also provided for a loan of $5,800,000 out of the United 
States Treasury to finance the increases. Senator Cain also blocked 
passage of this bill, as he had the previous one, because his sales tax 
bill for the District of Columbia had failed of passage. 


School Teachers 


S. 2850 (H. R. 6874) provides a slight adjustment in the salary 
scheduJes of District of Columbia school teachers and corrected an over- 
sight in the 1947 District of Columbia salary act by making it applicable 
to all Federal employes of the Board of Education whose salaries are 
fixed under said act. The Senate passed S. 2850 on June 18, and the 
companion bil!, H. R. 6874, passed the House of Representatives on 
June 14, but neither became law. 


S. 2851 (H. R. 6878) provided a temporary increase for the fiscal 
year 1948 at the rate of $200 per annum and made some other adjust- 
ments in school salaries. H. R. 6878 passed the House on June 14, but 
failed of passage in the Senate. 

Senator Cain and Congressman Bates of Massachusetts held hear- 
ings on the teachers bills and ruled that even though all Federal 
employes would be given a cost of living bonus from $300 to $600 per 
annum, that teachers should not get more than $200. In addition, Senator 
Cain tied in the increase of all salaries for cost of living bonus for all 
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District of Columbia employes, including teachers, with the sales tax and 
when Senator Johnston of South Carolina announced he would fight 
a sales tax until kingdom come, Senator Cain persisted in his objection 
to salary increases and as a result none were made. 






Senator McCarran introduced a bill, S. 2026, providing for $1,000 cost- 
of-living bonus for teachers and also a bill, S. 2486, designed to eradicate 
inequities imposed on the teachers by legislative action in 1947 by the 


Congress, but neither became law. 







Sales Tax 







H. R. 6759, sponsored by Senator Cain, provided for a sales tax of 1 
per cent in the District of Columbia. Its passage was prevented by Sena- 
tors Johnston, South Carolina, and Sparkman of Alabama. We are 
opposed to this bill in accordance with our general policy and because we 
feel that the passage of a sales tax by the Congress of the United States 
for the District of Columbia will be used as a precedent for the infliction 
of a national sales tax. (See National Sales Tax.) The real-estate tax 
on the assessed value of property in the District of Columbia is $2 per 
hundred, which is low. Senator Cain is insistent on the District of Colum- 
bia sales tax. When the Housing bill was under consideration in the 
Senate, he sponsored proposals advocated by the real-estate interests, and 
it is believed he advocates the sales tax for the District of Columbia in 
order to prevent an increase in real-estate taxes. 












Barbers » 
We took a leading part in securing the enactment into law of H. R. 
4368—Public Law 800—80th Congress, at the request of the local Barbers 
and the Board of Examiners. This Act amends the Act of June 7, 1938, 
which regulates barbers in the District of Columbia by increasing the 
fees and charges for the examination, renewal of certificates and regis- 
tration of barbers by the Board. It was necessary for these fees to be 
increased in order that the receipts of the Board could cover the salaries 
of the Board members and its employes. 










TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
The Joint Committee appointed from among the members of the House 
and Senate Committees who drafted, reported and passed the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which was set up under Title V of the Act, held numerous 
hearings particularly on the House side. Investigations were made of 
strikes, the purpose being, apparently, to harry labor organizations and 
create an anti-labor sentiment which would lay the groundwork for the 
enactment of further restrictive labor legislation. As Senator Joseph H. 
Ball is the Chairman of this Committee and Fred A. Hartley Vice Chair- 
man, this was to be expected as those who sponsored the Act are investi- 
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gating and reporting on the way it is working out and they could hardly 
be expected to be critical of their own child. 


NATIONAL SALES TAX 


Early in the final session of the 80th Congress we were advised that 
a national sales tax would probably be proposed during 1948. The District 
of Columbia sales tax was to be the spearhead of the attack as those 
sponsoring such taxes realized that if the Congress inflicted such a tax in 
the District of Columbia, it would hasten the application of such a tax 
nationally as Congress legislates for the District of Columbia. This is a 
reversion to a practice in vogue over a quarter of a century ago when 
attempts to pass local sales taxes predicated salary increases for firemen, 
school teachers and other state and municipal employes on passage of a 
sales tax. 

The 1934 Convention unanimously adopted the following in this 
regard: 

“* # * Tt also calls attention to the sales tax, the most iniquitous 
of all taxes, and stated that Labor is seeking a more just source 
of revenue for the schools. Your committee concurs in this portion 
of the Council’s report and recommends taxes based on ability to 
pay, ie., inheritance and income taxes levied and collected by the 
Federal Government with the elimination of tax exemptions, 
teachers, public employes and all others, as the most appropriate 
way to finance education.” 

After World War I, attempts were made to finance the soldiers’ bonus 
with a national sales tax. In 1921, after a long publicity campaign, bills 
were introduced in Congress to repeal the excess profits tax and establish 
a sales tax. The true meaning of this shift in the method of taxation was 
that it proposed to take approximately $1,000,000,000 of the tax load from 
those able to bear the load and put it on the backs of the masses of our 
people. This, during years when millions were unemployed, with 60,000,- 
000 now employed our stake in the matter is much greater. 

In 1922 the campaign continued in order to relieve the well-to-do from 
excess profit tax and surtaxes, also corporation taxes, and to make up the 
loss through the sales tax. Excess profits taxes were repealed and sur- 
taxes were reduced from 65 per cent to 50 per cent, and Senator Smuvot 
publicly declared, “While the manufacturers’ or sales tax is not embodied 
in the revenue laws of our country at this session of Congress, it wil! be 
in the very near future, just as sure as God lives.” 

The fight Jed by the American Federation of Labor against the sales 
tax continued for several years, and it was not enacted. 

Senator Cain, who sponsors proposals favorable to the real-estate 
interests, is leading the fight for the sales tax in the District of Columbia 
and has publicly stated that he would push for enactment of the tax when 
the 8ist Congress convenes in January. 


Numerous bills providing for a sales tax in the District of Columbia 
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were introduced in the present session of Congress, as is reported in more 
detail under the heading “District of Columbia’’; and, as earlier stated, 
if this tax is inflicted in the District, by the Congress, it can and will be 
used as a precedent for the infliction of a national sales tax. 

It is reeommended that we continue our policy of opposing such a tax 
with all our might. 







UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND THE DRAFT 


We reported on this subject at the last Convention to the effect that 
several bills had been introduced on the subject of Universal Military 
Training and that the House had held hearings for weeks and finally 
reported a bill, H. R. 4278, which did not receive further action. 

We also reported that the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments submitted a report to the House showing that the War 
Department was using Government funds in an improper manner for 
propaganda activities supporting compulsory military training. 

Last March President Green presented our viewpoint to the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services and opposed peacetime conscription stat- 
ing: “We do not believe that peacetime conscription is consistent with the 
American way of life, nor do we believe that it should be accepted as a 
permanent part of our national policy.” ‘Rather,’ he stated, “the Ameri- — 
can Federation of Labor would favor the application of selective service 
on a limited and temporary basis solely because of the present emergency 
with which we are confronted. We would favor authorization of selective 
service only as a means of erabling the American Government to make 
effective its work for an enduring peace and effective prevention of mili- 
tary aggression from any source. If we are to support our commitments 
abroad and if our foreign-policy decisions are to carry any weight, it is 
paramount that we maintain our armed forces at authorized strength.” 

The Congress did not enact any legislation providing for universal 
military training but did enact the Selective Service Act of 1948 (Public 
No. 759—80th Congress), which was approved by the President on June 
24, 1948 and which provides for a limited draft. As originally introduced, 
the bill contained a super-seniority clause guaranteeing reemployment 
rights to those drafted under it, not only reinstating draftees to their old 
jobs with rights unimpaired, but giving them the added privilege of 
“bumping” veterans of World War II as well as other workers even 
though these draftees had less seniority. 

This clause would have wrecked seniority rights on railroads and in 
industries. We stood firmly with the railroad brotherhoods in opposing 
this clause and it was stricken from the bill when it was under considera- 
tion on the floor of the House. 

We recommend that our opposition to universal military training 
be continued. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT 


The Employers’ Liability Act as originally enacted in 1908, left the 
venue of actions under it to the general venue statute, which fixed the 
venue of suits in the United States courts, based in whole or in part upon 
the Act, in Districts of which the defendant was an inhabitant. Litigation 
promptly disclosed that the defendant railroads were considered by the 
courts of that day to be “inhabitants” only in a state of their incorpora- 
tion. Congress believed this statutory limitation of the right of railroad 
employes to bring personal-injury actions to be too restricted, with the 
result that the present language of the Employers’ Liability Act was 
added. The employes may now sue the residence of the carrier, the 
place where it is doing business, or the place where the cause of action 
arose. 

In June, 1946, the Bar Association of Knoxville, Tennessee, passed a 
resolution in favor of certain amendments to the Employers’ Liability 
Act which would limit the venue of suits in the United States courts. It 
was contended that certain unethical attorneys were using flagrant prac- 
tices of solicitation of cases in that community under the present Act. 
Subsequently, the Tennessee Bar Association passed similar resolutions. 
These resolutions led to the introduction of H. R. 1639 in the 80th Con- 
gress. H. R. 1639—To provide the venue in actions brought in United 
States District Court or in state courts against interstate common ¢car- 
riers by railroad for damages for wrongful death or personal injuries. 
The bill would restrict the institution of suits against railroads and limit 
them to the home of the complainant or the scene of the accident. It 
would restrict state courts in the administration of justice, deprive them 
of their prerogative to require change of venue of law suits where neces- 
sary, and transcend the provisions of state laws governing the jurisdic- 
tion of state courts. 

The proposals contained in this bill would -work to the potential detri- 
ment of two million railroad employes by unreasonably limiting the places 
where they or their legal representatives could bring their causes of 
actions against railroads. This would be patent discrimination. 

We believe that the basic responsibility for policing the legal profes- 
sion rests with the legal profession itself and with the courts, of which 
such lawyers are officers. Therefore, we see no basic reason why an 
employe of a railroad filing a suit against his employer should not be 
entitled to the same privileges of venue as an employe of any other 
corporation. There is no basis for distinction. 


We joined with the railroad brotherhoods in vigorously opposing the 
enactment of this legislation and testified in opposition to it. The bill 
passed the House but failed to reach the floor of the Senate and died in 
the Committee. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYES’ COMPENSATION ACT 

This Act was originally enacted on September 7, 1916. Since that time 
it has been amended on several occasions; however, there has been no 
change made in the rate of compensation for injury since 1927. 

Under the existing law, a Government employe injured in line of duty 
receives two-thirds of his pay, or a maximum of $116.66, while he is off 
duty, because of injury sustained as an employe of the Federal Govern- 
ment. A payment of $116.66 today does not represent two-thirds of pay 
because since that time Government employes have received a substantial 
increase in rates of pay. According to statistics from the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, 70 per cent of all of the cases handled by the 
Commission were receiving less than 66% per cent of his wage. It is evi- 
dent that the present rates of compensation under the Act are entirely 
inadequate today. 

In the 80th Congress two bills were introduced in the House to 
readjust the compensation rates of payment under the present Act, 
namely, H. R. 3239, introduced by Representative Keating and H. R. 4650, 
introduced by Representative Hartley. 

The general purpose of these two bills was similar, but the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Hartley was more inclusive. The subcommittee of the House 
Labor Committee held hearings for two days, during which seventeen 
witnesses appeared. All witnesses, without exception, urged the enactment 
of this legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor joined with the Government Em- 
ployees Council in supporting this legislation, and testified before the 
Committee in favor of its early enactment. 

The Committee reported favorably, H. R. 3239 with amendments, 
which included most of the provisions of H. R. 4650. 

The bill would establish: 

(1). New maximums and minimums by providing that the monthly 
compensation shall not be more than $225, nor less than $112.50, 
unless the employes’ monthly pay is less than $112.50. 

Under the present law the maximum monthly compensation is $116.66, 

and the minimum is $58.33. 

(2). A scheduled payment of benefits in case of “a disability partial 
in character but permanent in quality” which results in the loss 
or use of a member or function. 

Under the present law the employe is paid only for actual time-off 

compensation. 

(3). Increases the cash payment for funeral and burial expenses 
from $200 to $400. 

(4). Increases the benefits to widows and children from 35 percent 
to 50 percent. 

It also provided for many other improved benefits in line with State 

Workmen’s Laws. 
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Despite the merits of this proposed legislation, which is long overdue, 
the bill failed to reach the floor of the House and no further action was 
taken by the 80th Congress. 

We recommend that continued efforts be made in the Eighty-first 
Congress to advance the enactment of this much-needed legislation. 


FEDERAL RECLAMATION LAWS (LAND-LIMITATIONS) 


The issue of applying the excess land limitation laws in the states of 
California, Colorado and Texas has been actively before Congress for sev- 
eral years. It is contended that the Bureau of Reclamation has been 
unable to work out this problem or to apply the limitation with respect to 
three major projects, namely, San Luis Valley project, Colorado; the 
Valley Gravity Canal project, Texas; and the Central Valley projects in 
California. 

During the 80th Congress extensive hearings were held on S. 912 
(H. R. 2052) relating to this subject. 

S. 912 (H. R. 2052)—Exempting certain projects from the land-limi- 
tation provisions of the Federal reclamation laws and repealing all incon- 
sistent provisions of prior Acts. 

This proposal would lift the restrictions now placed upon distribution 
of water to private lands beyond 160 acres. The land-limitation provisions 
would not apply to any private lands, to the delivery of project water 
supply to private lands, or to any contract relating to project water sup- 
ply for private lands, susceptible of irrigation with any water supplied 
from or made available by any of the three water projects mentioned 
above. It was provided that no benefit of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall ever be denied because of size of any holding of private lands within 
or served by any of the subject projects. 

The American Federation of Labor joined with the State Federations 
of Labor of California, Colorado, and Texas, in opposition to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. We believe that if this proposal was enacted it 
would encourage private ownership of large tracts of usable land which 
we feel would deny opportunity to the individual citizen and be destructive 
to the areas affected. 

We were successful in blocking action on these bills in the Committee. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The standing committee on Un-American Activities has been especially 
active the past year and has continued its activities since the adjournment 
of Congress. Many contend that this activity is for political purposes, 
but nevertheless they are naming names of Communists, some of whom 
have been Government workers. 


We have supported all Committees which have been appointed in the 
House for investigation ef Un-American activities, as we support the 
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general purposes for which the Committees were created and in accord- 
ance with past Convention actions, will continue to do so. 

President Green testified on several occasions before the Committee in 
opposition to bills drafted with the idea in mind of outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party. One of them in particular was the Mundt Bill. We opposed 
such bills, not because we have the slightest sympathy with Communists 
or “fellow travelers,” but because we feel that the enactment of legislation 
outlawing the Communist Party might be misapplied and might set 
examples which would be harmful to all. 

The bills, H. R. 1884, H. R. 2122 and the Mundt Bill, H. R. 5852, all 
failed of passage. 


LAWYERS’ BILL—H. R. 2657 


For several years this type of legislation has been proposed by the Bar 
Association.. This bill is commonly referred to as the “Lawyers’ Bill,” 
and its proponents maintain it is designed to protect the public with 
respect to practitioners before administrative agencies and that it would 
not interfere with labor organizations. However, it sets up a credentials 
committee and in Section 4 states, ““No person shall practice, hold himself 
out as a practitioner, or in any other manner assume so to practice before 
any agency without credentials except as authorized under this Act * * *.” 

The same section provides that practice as attorneys under the Act 
shall be governed by the standards of professional conduct generally 
applicable to members of the bar of courts. 

We feel, therefore, that theximplications of this bill are such that it 
would prevent representatives of labor from appearing on their legitimate 
business in behalf of labor organizations or their members before Govern- 
ment agencies. Mr. Gwynne of Iowa, who was defeated in the Primaries, 
introduced this bill and, while hearings were held on the bill, no further 
action upon it was taken. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Since the first application of the tax on oleomargarine, the American 
Federation of Labor has opposed it because it takes the place of butter in 
many households where the income is low. During the present period of 
extremely high prices, this product has been in use by families in higher 
income groups. H. R. 2245 repealing this tax was forced out of the House 
on April 28, 1948. Hearings were held in the Senate, where we again 
testified, and the hill was reported favorably to the Senate on June 1, 
1948. However, in the closing days of the session, the dairy interests 
with their powerful lobbying, aided by the jam of legislation in the closing 
days of the session, prevented its passage by the Senate. Up until the 
last hours of the Congress we were very optimistic in regard to the repeal 
of this tax and, in failing to do so, we were greatly disappointed. How- 
ever, we shall continue our opposition to this obnoxious tax. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


H. R. 6055 became law June 26, 1944. It extends the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for one year instead of the three requested by the President. 
Attempts were made in the Congress, after the President’s request had 
failed, to extend the agreement for two years and for one year, but all 
these attempts failed and the bill was finally passed with changes which 
the President considered “serious defects” and with new complicated, 
time-consuming and unnecessary procedures. We supported the Presi- 
dent’s original proposal but without avail. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


A few days before the Congress adjourned on June 19, we made every 
effort, at the request of our Maritime organizations, to secure action on 
House Joint Resolutions 412 and 413. These resolutions provided a sub- 
sidy for the American Merchant Marine and, of course, meant employment 
in shipyards for other affiliated organizations. We were instrumental in 
securing a favorable report on these bills from the House Committee and 
their passage under suspension of the rules on June 14, but we were not 
so successful in the Senate, as the Subcommittee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee had formally agreed not to take up either of these reso- 
lutions. Our information was that there was tremendous opposition from 
the railroads and some Senators were puzzled by the resolutions which 
merely subsidized shipping. Some apparently were fearful that approval 
of subsidies in these instances would cause other carriers, such as rail- 
roads, bus lines and planes to use it as a precedent for similar requests. 
At any rate, the resolutions did not pass the Senate, and we will renew 
our efforts to secure action on similar resolutions in the Eighty-first 
Congress. 


LEASING OF SALMON TRAP SITES IN ALASKAN 
COASTAL WATERS 


S. 1446 and H. R. 3859 


These bills were advocated by and proposed in the interest of the big 
fishing companies and were opposed by the workers of Alaska through 
our Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor. We cooperated in every way 
with the Alaskan Representatives and testified against these bills. Some 
of the members of our organizations in Alaska are encountering difficulty 
with the large fishing interests and the large lumber companies, the latter 
endeavoring to take over lands belonging to the Indians, many of whom 
are members of our organizations. We shall continue to aid our people 
in Alaska in regard to such matters. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The American Federation of Labor is convinced that the key to prog- 
ress in many phases of our civilization is in sustained progress in the 
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sciences. We, as workers, repeatedly take part in technical changes due 
to new application of scientific information, new machinery, new tools, 
new processes, and new materials. We further know that continuous tech- 
nical progress and new uses of known facts and laws can be maintained 
only by extended research in the basic sciences. 

We in the American Federation of Labor have faith in our national 
institutions, so we are confident our national leadership will help other 
nations to higher standards of living and constructive relationships with 
all. We believe that essential to our performance of the duties of world 
leadership is a constructive policy to assure progress in the sciences in 
order to have the knowledge necessary for national health, prosperity, 
and welfare. Such progress is essential also for national security. 

For several years legislation has been introduced in Congress for the 
purpose of formulating a national program to promote the progress of 
science. In the second session of the 79th Congress the Senate 
passed S. 1850, a bill to establish a National Science Foundation for the 
Support of Basic Research. However, it failed to reach the floor of the 
House and died in the committee. 

Several bills were introduced in the first session of the 80th Con- 
gress relating to this subject, namely, S. 526, H. R. 1830, H. R. 1815, 
H. R. 1834, H. R. 2027, and H. R. 4102, all of which were similar in terms 
to the bills considered by the 79th Congress. 

The purpose of these bills was to establish a new and independent 
agency for the advancement of scientific research and scientific education, 
this executive agency to be cited as the National Science Foundation. 

The Foundation would be authorized to form and to encourage the 
pursuit of, and an over-all national policy for, scientific research and 
scientific education. Most of the Foundation’s functions would be of types 
not performed by any other existing Government agency. It was the intent 
that the Foundation would to the extent feasible encourage Governmental 
and private research agencies and educational institutions to adopt and 
further programs which would not conflict with each other and which 
would lie in the most fruitful fields. 

The Foundation’s primary concern was to make available to the public 
the results of its findings to the maximum extent consistent with national 
security. Accordingly, the Foundation would be authorized not only to 
make generally available to scientists and others the results achieved by 
its research program but also to foster the general interchange of sci- 
entific information among scientists in the United States and abroad. 

One of the Foundation’s most important functions would be to initiate 
and support basic research in various sciences and, also, applied as well 
as basic research on matters related to the national defense. Another 
purpose of the Foundation was to assure the nation of an adequate body 
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of well-trained scientists by awarding to our most able men and women 
scholarships and graduate fellowships in science. 


Extensive hearings were held by both the House and Senate Com- 
mittees at which the American Federation of Labor testified in support 
of the enactment of such legislation. We urged early and favorable action 
with the recommendation that an insertion be made to include social 
sciences. 


After passing several complex amendments to the proposal, the Senate 
finally enacted S. 526, as amended, on May 20, 1947. It was passed by 
the House on July 17, 1947, with additional amendments and was sent to 
Conference. The Conferees agreed and, on July 22, 1947, the Senate and 
the House adopted the Conference Report. However, the bill failed to 
become law because of a pocket veto by the President. 

Under S. 526, as amended, the powers of the proposed Foundation 
would be vested in 24 members, appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. These members would be part-time 
officials, required to meet only once each year. This group would, in turn, 
select biennially from among its 24 members an executive committee of 
9 members and would exercise its powers through the executive com- 
mittee. This 9-member executive committee would also be a part-time 
body required to meet only 6 times a year. 

The Foundation would have a chief executive officer, known as the 
Director. He would be appointed by the 9-member executive committee 
unless the 24-member body itself chose to appoint him. The power and 
duties of the Director would be prescribed by the executive committee and 
exercised under its supervision. There would be within the Foundation a 
number of divisions, each exercising such duties and performing such 
functions as the Foundation prescribed. They would also be empowered 
to appoint commissions in various fields of research. 


Full Governmental authority and responsibility would be placed in 24 
part-time officers whom the President could not effectively hold respon- 
sible for proper administration; neither could the Director be held respon- 
sible by the President, for he would be the appointee of the Foundation 
and would be insulated from the President by two layers of part-time 
boards. 


In the President’s memorandum of disapproval he stated: 


“T am withholding my approval of S. 526, the National Science 
Foundation Bill. 

“T take this action with deep regret. On several occasions I have 
urged the Congress to enact legislation to establish a National 
Science Foundation. Our national security and welfare require that 
we give direct support to basic scientific research and take steps to 
increase the number of trained scientists. I had hoped earnestly that 
the Congress would enact a bill to establish a suitable agency to 
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stimulate and correlate the activities of the Government directed 
toward these ends. 

“However, this bill contains provisions which represent such a 
marked departure from sound principles for the administration of 
public affairs that I cannot give it my approval. It would, in effect, 
vest the determination of vital national policies, the expenditure of 
large public funds, and the administration of important govern- 
mental functions in a group of individuals who would be essentially 
private citizens. The proposed National Science Foundation would 
be divorced from control by the people to an extent that implies a 
distinct lack of faith in democratic processes.” 

In the Second Session of the 80th Congress the proposal was 
again revived in the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee which 
reported out S. 2385. After considerable debate on the floor of the Senate 
it finally passed on May 5, 1948. However, it failed to reach the floor 
of the House and died in committee. 

It is regrettable that such important legislation was permitted to be 
set aside in view of the urgent need for the promotion of basic research 
and education in the sciences at this time. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Several bills were introduced in the 80th Congress to prohibit 
the movement of newspapers and periodicals advertising intoxicating 
liquors in interstate commerce, namely S. 265, S. 2352, and S. 2365. These 
bills would amend the Federal Trade Commission Act to restrict the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages. 

We believe that this proposal would represent an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the distribution of a product that is recognized by federal 
law as a legitimate article of commerce among the states. 

The American Federation of Labor joined with other national and 
international unions in opposition to the enactment of this legislation. 
It is our conviction that to deny the benefits of advertising to an in- 
dustry that engages in the manufacture of a product that is wholly 
legal, when the advertising of other products is not similarly restricted, 
would be an act of discrimination that is not justified. 

The bills died in committee. 


PROMOTING THE CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


H. R. 2472—To provide expert assistance and to cooperate with fed- 
eral, state, and other suitable agencies, in promoting the conservation of 
wildlife by promoting sound land-use practices. 


The bill would authorize the Secretary of Interior to cooperate with 
appropriate officials of each state, or in his discretion with other suit- 
able agencies, to advise the owners and custodians of lands or of waters 
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regarding methods to restore, rehabilitate and improve areas adaptable 
to feeding, resting, or breeding places for wildlife. It proposed to make 
available to states, upon request, special workers who are trained in 
this phase of the farm program on a cooperative basis providing that 
the amount expended by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
any state or other cooperating agency during any fiscal year shall not 
exceed 75 percent of the estimated cost thereof. 

This appeared to be a worthwhile program which would go far to 
restore the balance in wildlife in America. We supported the bill but 
it died in committee. 


BUSINESS LICENSES 


H. R. 6106—To provide for issuance, without examination of licenses 
to engage in business. 

This bill which passed the House of Representatives amends the Act 
of December 20, 1944, which requires a license to engage in certain 
businesses such as the installation of electrical apparatus, etc., so that 
a license would not be required. Employers and our Building Trades or- 
ganizations engaged in such work were opposed to its passage for obvious 
reasons, among them being that faulty installation of electrical apparatus 
could cause fires. We opposed the passage of the Act in the Senate and 
were able to defeat it but no doubt its proponents will have it re-intro- 
duced in the 81st Congress where we will again oppose its enactment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Approximately 123 bills and resolutions having to do with social 
security in one form or another were introduced in the 80th Congress. 
We did a considerable amount of work on a few of these bills which were 
actively considered. The following were enacted into law: 

S. 1072—To extend until July 1, 1949, period during which 
income from agriculture, labor, and nursing services may be dis- 
regarded by states in making old age assistance payments without 
prejudicing their rights to grants in aid under the Social Security 
Act. Public Law No. 131. 


H. R. 5052—To exclude certain vendors of newspapers or maga- 
zines from certain provisions of the Social Security Act and In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Public Law No. 492. 


H. Res. 296—-To maintain the status quo of certain employment 
taxes and social security benefits pending action by Congress on 
extended social security coverage. Public Law No. 642. 

The Legislative Committee rendered such service as was requested 
by the Director of Social Security, but as he is reporting fully else- 
where in the Executive Council report on these measures, we will not 
detail them here. 
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STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


This year only ten state legislatures—Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia—met in regular session. Viewed from 
what happened in state legislatures in 1947, when thirty states passed 
vicious anti-labor legislation, the record this year is good. Although 
introduced in a number of states, not a single anti-labor law succeeded 
in passage. On the positive side of the picture, Louisiana took the lead 
in the program to repeal repressive state laws by repealing the law of 
1946 which regulated union activity and permitted injunctions to be 
issued in specific labor disputes. This favorable record is the direct 
result of trade union activity in the state legislatures. In the coming 
year we will have more restrictive legislation unless we make a con- 
certed drive now to repeal existing laws which strike at the fundamental 
right of Labor to organize and bargain collectively, and to prevent the 
passage of new anti-labor legislation. 

If we need to be reminded of the importance of state legislation in 
industrial relations we have received ample evidence in a recent ruling 
of the National Labor Relations Board. This ruling holds that where 
there is a state law that bans the union shop the Board will not hold 
union shop elections. In other words, state laws that are more restric- 
tive than the Taft-Hartley Act become the law of the land in the states 
in which they have been enacted. Therefore it is essential that we fight 
for the repeal of state anti-labor laws at the same time that we fight 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

When it comes to new legislation there is every reason to believe 
that the same forces which brought about anti-labor laws in thirty states 
in 1947 will be actively at work in 1949. The report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Labor-Management Relations—the “watch-dog 
committee’”’—points out what may happen. The Taft-Hartley Act per- 
mits the National Labor Relations Board to allow state agencies, under 
an agreement, to handle certain cases. However, to make such an agree- 
ment the state law must not be inconsistent with the federal law. 
Most of the state statutes are patterned after the Wagner Act and are 
not in conformity with the Taft-Hartley Act, therefore the Board has 
made no such agreements to date. The committee report holds out to 
the states as bait that they can have jurisdiction in these cases if they 
will pass little Taft-Hartley Acts. It is clear we may expect bills to be 
introduced to enact or to amend existing state laws in the pattern of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Not only must we be alert in the legislative sessions but we must 
also fight the anti-labor referendum measures that are before the voters 
in several states. Despite our efforts in North Dakota, the voters in 
an election on June 29 approved two laws passed by the legislature in 
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1947. One of them banned the closed shop; the other restricted Labor’s 
rights by requiring a strike vote and by prohibiting boycotts. Four 
more proposals to prohibit the closed shop are to be acted upon by the 
voters this year—in Maine in September, in Massachusetts, New Mexico 
and Arizona at the November elections. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Year after year the Mississippi State Federation of Labor has worked 
hard to get the legislature to pass a workmen’s compensation law. This 
year it was successful—and now every state has a law protecting work- 
ers who are injured in their place of employment. The Mississippi law 
is based on a draft bill prepared by the American Federation of Labor. 
Some important provisions were omitted; for example, occupational 
diseases are not covered. On the whole, however, the new law compares 
favorably with workmen’s compensation acts of neighboring states. Bene- 
fits for disability are to be paid at the rate of 66% percent of average 
weekly wages, with maximum payments of $25 per week for a maximum 
period of 450 weeks. Benefits of at least $7 per week are required to 
be paid in all cases. 


The Mississippi Act includes, among the standards we recommended, 
compulsory coverage, but is limited to employers having 8 or more em- 
ployees. It also provides for unlimited medical care, a second injury fund, 
and double compensation for minors illegally employed. The law is to be 
administered by a Workmen’s Compensation Commission of 3 members. 
One member of the Commission is to represent Labor and one to represent 
Employers. The law is to become effective January 1, 1949. The Missis- 
sippi State Federation of Labor is to be congratulated for its success in 
this important field. 

Legislation to improve and strengthen existing workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws was passed in Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New York, and Virginia. In all-of these states, except Virginia, increased 
compensation is provided. The benefit provisions adopted in Louisiana 
and New York are the most significant. In Louisiana, they were increased 
from $20 to $30 a week; in New York, from $28 to $32 a week. 

The constructive amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers Act give added benefits to workers in private employment in the 
District of Columbia who are covered by this statute. This amended 
Act can well serve to stimulate improvements in all state laws. 

In spite of the gradual increases provided in many states, the scale 
of workmen’s compensation benefits in all states is still below a subsis- 
tence level. The small increases that have been made lag far behind the 
rise in wages and living costs. For instance, the laws in some 30 states 
still limit the weekly maximum compensation to less than $25 per week 
for a disabled workman although actual earnings for June, 1948, for 
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manufacturing and mechanical industries in general, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, average $52.81 per week and in some indus- 
tries are much higher. Because of this top amount, the widely accepted 
principle that 6624 percent of wages should be paid the injured worker is 
applicable now to only a few of the very low paid employees. There is 
no reason why these upper limits fixed by state law 20 or 30 years ago 
should remain on the statute books. The insurance companies collect their 
premiums on the total pay roll, but the injured worker gets paid only 
a scrap of what his employer pays out and to which he is entitled. Our 
task in 1949, when 44 state legislatures meet, is to bring about substantial 
increases in benefits paid to disabled workers and their dependents. 


Child Labor 


Our continued drive to raise standards for the employment of children 
met with success in Kentucky and Virginia, where a basic minimum age 
of 16 was established for general employment. This brings up to 20 the 
number of states which have adopted this standard. The revised Acts in 
these two states also improve hours of labor and strengthen the protection 
given to children from work in hazardous employment. We must continue 
working for improvement in the laws of our states so that every child will 
secure the benefits of education until he is at least 16 years of age. 

A special law was passed in Louisiana to provide a compulsory sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation for minors between the ages of 12 and 
18 who are engaged in specified street trades. 


Disability Compensation 


We have repeatedly urged action by the states to give workers com- 
pensation in cases of sickness or accident not resulting from employment. 
This year New Jersey passed a law which establishes a system of dis- 
ability compensation. It is the third state to provide that type of protec- 
tion for employees. California and Rhode Island are the other states 
having laws of this type. The New Jersey Act provides for the payment 
of compensation to workers who are unable to work as a result of illness 
or accident not covered by the State Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Weekly benefits will range from $9 to $22 per week depending upon the 
worker’s previous wages. Every effort should be made to secure the pass- 
age of laws of this type in other states. The Federation is studying the 
administration of these new laws and is prepared to give advice to state 
federations contemplating the introduction of such legislation. 


Industrial Safety 


Our reports for the past few years have pointed out the efforts to 
weaken state labor departments by transferring responsibility for con- 
trolling health hazards in industry to state health departments. Organ- 
ized labor in 1948 was able to head off such proposals. With 44 state 
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legislatures meeting in 1949, there will undoubtedly be further attempts, 
as there were in 1945 and 1947, to rob labor departments of their indus- 
trial health functions. Already, such authority has been given in whole 
or in part to health departments in 10 states. Organized labor must be 
ready at all times to check this trend. Health functions which have always 
been placed in the U. S. Department of Labor are being taken away by 
Congress through appropriation language; the same thing must not be 
permitted to happen in the states. 


State Labor Departments 


The American Federation of Labor strongly believes that all laws 
relating to workers should be administered by a state department of labor. 
We opposed the action of Congress in transferring the U. S. Employment 
Service from the U. S. Labor Department to the Federal Security Agency. 
We shall oppose state action which cripples the efficiency or reduces the 
responsibility of the state labor department. This year, the Kentucky 
legislature established a separate Department of Economic Security. The 
functions formerly exercised by the Department of Industrial Relations 
with respect to unemployment compensation and state employment offices 
were transferred to the new Department. We deplore this action. Our 
job during 1949 will be to see that state labor departments not only 
retain all functions affecting Labor and the employment of workers but 
are adequately equipped to do the job assigned them. 


Future Legislation 

We will have a full program when the state legislatures meet next 
year. While every effort must be made to oppose and repeal anti-labor 
legislation, it is essential that we also introduce and support constructive 
legislation for the improvement of working conditions. Now is the time 
to secure the enactment of state minimum wage legislation, more ade- 
quate provision for the health and safety of workers, improved work- 
men’s compensation laws, disability insurance, better child labor stand- 
ards, and to fill in other gaps in our state legislative picture. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Thirteen years have passed since the enactment of the first Social 
Security Act in the United States. While this program, which has not 
been revised substantially since 1939, is in many respects inadequate 
to meet the security needs of American workers, it has established the 
practicability of the method of contributory social insurance as a means 
of providing against the risks of dependent old age or the death of the 
family breadwinner, and unemployment. 

Under the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program 
about two and a third million persons are currently receiving monthly 
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benefits in a total amount of about $46 million. These include the 
primary benefits paid to the retired wage earner, the wife's, child’s, 
widow’s and parents’ benefits. 

In addition, under the provisions of the grant-in-aid programs estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act, the states are providing assistance 
to another two and a third million aged people per month, somewhat 
over a million dependent children and about 81 thousand blind persons. 
The total amounts paid under these public assistance programs of the 
states aided by the Federal Government during 1948 is averaging nearly 
$140 million per month. 


While unemployment is, fortunately, at the present time at a mini- 
mum, the state unemployment compensation programs which were 
enacted in response to the impetus provided under the Social Security 
Act of 1985 are serving a useful purpose in helping tide workers over 
periods between jobs. Between 800 and 900 thousand such workers are 
currently receiving unemployment benefits each week but most of these 
find new jobs before their benefit rights are exhausted. About $60 
million per month is being paid in benefits by the state compensation 
agencies. The funds held in trust for the states for the payment of 
such benefits amount to nearly $714 billion. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


While the total number of persons now benefiting from this program 
and the total of amounts now*being paid are impressive, and while we 
recognize that the present system represents a distinct advance toward 
social security for wage earners and their families, when viewed in 
terms of the needs of individuals it is apparent that the system is still 
far from adequate. For example, the average monthly primary benefit 
being paid at the end of last year was only $26.94. It is significant 
that the average monthly payment under the Social Insurance system 
to persons over 65 years of age was $26.21 as of March 1948, while the 
average payment under the Old Age Assistance program was $37.97 
per month. Thus we see the benefits under a relief program surpassing 
those being paid under the insurance program. Such a condition 
threatens the very existence of social insurance. 

There also remain serious gaps in the coverage of the program. 
About 2 out of every 5 jobs in the United States are still without the 
protection of social security. The basic protection afforded by the 
contributory social insurance system should be available to all who are 
dependent upon income from work. The character of occupation should 
not force one to rely for basic protection on public assistance rather 
than insurance. 

As noted in last year’s report of the Executive Council on this sub- 
ject, a resolution was adopted by the Senate to make a thorough study 
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of the social insurance system. Under this resolution (141) an 
Advisory Council to the Senate Finance Committee was appointed. 
This Council consisted of seventeen members drawn from industrial 
management, commerce, labor, agriculture, and state government and 
included leading experts in the field. Our Director of Social Insurance 
Activities, Nelson H. Cruikshank, served as a member of this Council 
and on its four-member steering committee. 


The Council made an exhaustive study of the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program and submitted to the Senate Finance Committee 
22 recommended changes. These were designed to meet the major 
deficiencies the Council found in the present program; namely, (1) in- 
adequate coverage, (2) unduly restrictive eligibility requirements for 
older workers (largely because of these restrictions only about 20 per 
cent of those aged 65 or over are either insured or receiving benefits 
under the present program), and (3) inadequate benefits. The Council 
also made detailed recommendations on how to provide sound financing 
for the improved program. 

Family benefits would be materially raised by other provisions 
of the Advisory Council’s recommendations which provide that women 
become eligible at age 60, that the first child’s benefit be raised to 75 per 
cent of the primary, and by a number of other liberalizing recommenda- 
tions. 

The American Federation of Labor agrees with all the 22 changes 
recommended by the Advisory Council except the recommendation that 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system should be extended to 
all federal employees and to employees of the railroad. 


The Advisory Council issued a second report recommending the 
inauguration of a limited insurance program to protect wage earners 
against the loss of income through permanent disability. We agree 
wholeheartedly with the Council’s findings that the risk of permanent 
disability can appropriately be provided against through social in- 
surance, that the program should be made a part of the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program. 





Congressional Failure 


The second session of the 80th Congress did nothing to improve 
the social insurance program. 

H. R. 296 deprives between half and three-quarters of a million 
workers ‘of any protection in case of death and takes away their 
retirement rights—rights that in three notable decisions were upheld 
by the Supreme Court in 1947. 


This measure was passed by the House without holding hearings, 
and was about to be defeated when amendments were added to liberalize 
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the grants to states for public assistance payments. With these amend- 
ments the bill was passed. President Truman vetoed the measure. 
However, by vote of 297 to 75 in the House and 65 to 12 in the Senate 
the veto was overridden. 


Under the amendments the ceiling on the amounts paid by the Fed- 
eral Government to match relief payments made by the states to aged 
people and to the blind, is raised by $5 per month and that for payments 
to dependent children is raised $3 per month. The matching formula 
for state relief for the aged and blind is raised from 2/3 of the first 
$15 to 3/4 of the first $20 and fifty percent of that above $20. The 
matching formula for aid to dependent children is also raised from 2/3 
of the first $9 to 3/4 of the first $12 and fifty percent of that above $12. 


Not only did Congress refuse to make substantial improvements in the 
social security program, but through drastic cuts in appropriations 
eliminated or reduced many of the useful activities of the Social Security 
Administration. The cuts were especially severe in the funds provided 
for training, research and informational services both to workers and 
employers. 


Refunds on Overpayment 


One provision of the 1946 amendments in effect became operative just 
this year. This affects those who have earned more than $3000 in one 
year while working for more than one employer. Wage earners can now 
claim refund of social insurance taxes deducted from wages over $3000 
earned in 1947 without having to support their claim with affidavits from 
employers—affidavits stating that they have paid these taxes to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 


Before the enactment of the 1946 amendments, a wage earner had to 
back up his claim for the refund with a sworn statement from each em- 
ployer, declaring (1) that the tax had been withheld from the wages, and 
(2) that the tax had been paid to a Collector of Internal Revenue. It 
was up to the claimant to get these statements from each individual 
employer. 


The 1946 amendments also amended the Internal Revenue Code rel- 
ative to social insurance taxes and abolished the requirements for the 
affidavits beginning with claims filed for refund of excess taxes on wages 
earned in 1947. In support of claims for excess social insurance taxes 
paid in the year 1947 a worker need only fill in two simple forms which 
are supplied by any office of the Collector of Internal Revenue. All claims 
for refunds must be filed within two years after the calendar year in 
which the wages were paid. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The purpose of an unemployment insurance program is to provide a 
partial recovery of wages lost due to involuntary unemployment for a 
limited period of time’ in order to tide a worker.and his family over 
periods between jobs. It is not a program designed to meet the needs of 
a prolonged depression. It is not a relief program. The benefits of 
unemployment insurance accrue to workers as a right. 

Unlike the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Program is not operated by the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government provides for an unemployment tax on all em- 
ployers, but the unemployment laws are a matter of State enactment 
and they are administered by 51 different jurisdictions. The result is 
widely varying patterns of benefits paid. The conditions under which 
a wage earner qualifies for benefits also varies widely among the states. 
At the present time the average weekly benefit for total unemployment 
ranges from $11.13 to $23.06. That this is not entirely a result of differ- 
ences in wage levels among the states is shown by the fact that the per- 
centage of the average benefits to the average weekly wage shown an 
even greater variation. In one state, the average benefit represents only 
24.6 per cent of the average wage in that state whereas in another the 
percentage is 50.5. 

The protection provided under the state unemployment insurance 
laws has also failed to keep pace with rising wages and rising living 
costs. It is generally accepted that unemployment insurance benefits 
should represent about 60 per cent of the weekly wage of the covered 
worker. Under our state programs that goal has never been met and we 
are further from it today than ever. The percentage of wage loss result- 
ing from unemployment recoverable under our unemployment insurance 
program is lower today than when benefits were first paid in 1940! 
When the program first got under way the average weekly benefit was 
40.8 per cent of the average weekly wage, but at the end of last year 
the weekly benefit was only 35 per cent of the weekly wage. Since the 
end of the war the average weekly benefit paid under unemployment in- 
surance decreased while the cost of living and weekly earnings have 
risen. From $18.81 in the summer of 1945 the average payment for a 
week of total unemployment dropped to $18.22 in the spring of 1948 
while the consumers’ price index in that same period rose 30 per cent. 
Although the maximum weekly benefit has been raised in many states, 
wages have increased to an even greater extent and consequently the 
ratio of average weekly benefits to average weekly wages has declined. 
In the summer of 1947 this ratio was only 35 per cent compared with 43 
per cent in the summer of 1945. 

This decrease in the recoverable portion of wage loss resulting from 


involuntary unemployment took place despite some minor improvements 
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in the state laws enacted by the few legislatures that were in session 
during 1948. 

Three states enacted slight liberalizations of their benefit formulas. 

Four states lifted the minimum weekly benefit, but there are still 19 
with a minimum of $5 or less. 

Six states increased their maximum benefit amount, and four improved 
the maximum duration. 

There is still no adequate protection against temporary disability 
arising from accident or illness that are not connected with a workers’ 
job. Only about 10 per cent of the cases of disability resulting in wage 
loss are covered by our workmen’s compensation laws. Only three states 
have amended their unemployment insurance laws to provide such pro- 
tection while five others compensate in part under limited conditions. 

The three states mentioned include New Jersey where the law was 
amended during this past year. It is regrettable that despite heroic 
efforts of the officers of the New Jersey Federation of Labor this program 
permits employers to elect coverage with private insurance carriers. 
Temporary disability insurance belongs by nature with the other social 
insurances and is not an appropriate field for private investment. The 
entrance of private carriers will greatly complicate the administration of 
the law and will introduce an incentive to reduce and restrict benefits 
that will militate against the social aims and purposes of the program. 

Continuing experience bears out our judgment that the inadequacies 
and contradictions of our presént unemployment compensation program 
will only be overcome through the enactment of a unified federal system. 

During the past year the threat to such minimum federal standards 
as are in effect with respect to the state unemployment compensation 
laws, which we noted in last year’s report, was successfully met. Some 
of these standards are very important to Labor, such as those relating 
to personnel standards within the state agencies, the payment of bene- 
fits through public employment offices, the provision for opportunity for 
a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal for claimants whose claims 
for compensation have been denied, and that no unemployment compensa- 
tion funds may be diverted to other purposes. Of more direct interest 
to workers is the federal standard that now provides that no state unem- 
ployment compensation law may deny benefits to an otherwise eligible 
individual for refusing to accept new work if the position offered is 
vacant due to a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; or if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of the work offered are substantially less 
favorable than those prevailing for similar work in the locality or if as 
a condition of being employed the individual would be required to join 
a company union or resign or refrain from joining any bona fide labor 
organization. It is these minimum and basic standards from which a 
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number of the state agencies are now wishing to be free. Under the 
guise of a tax simplification program employers and a number of state 
officials anxious to do their bidding would undermine the unemployment 
insurance program. Though a bill was introduced to remove the 
FederalGovernment completely from any effective participation in the 
unemployment compensation program, the American Federation of 
Labor, with the active assistance of our state federations exposed its 
purpose and prevented it from being reported out. 

It is evident that some revision is needed in the method of financing 
the administration of the state unemployment insurance programs, but 
this should not be the excuse for undermining the federal standards 
applicable to the state laws. We recommend that a trust fund for 
administration should be established which would be impartially ad- 
ministered and provide sound budgeting procedures and elasticity in 
administration. None of the laws introduced in the 80th Congress on 
this subject, in our opinion, however, meet these requirements. 

In February 1948, under the terms of the Reorganization Act, Presi- 
dent Truman undertook to strengthen the unemployment insurance system 
by permanently placing the United States Employment Service in the 
United States Department of Labor. This proposal was not only annulled 
by Congress, but Congress included in the Federal Security-Labor Ap- 
propriations Act the Employment Service to the Social Security Admin- 
istration, thus further emasculating the Labor Department and under- 
mining the usefulness of the Employment Service at one stroke. 





Health Insurance 


One of the major gaps remaining in our social insurance program is 
its failure to provide for the costs of medical care. We know that about 
a third of the cases of public dependency arise through instances where 
through no fault of their own, workers have had to meet serious medical 
costs for themselves or members of their families that they were unable 
to pay. We have no desire to “socialize” the practice of medicine, but we 
agree that it is entirely feasible to spread the risk of the cost of illness 
by application of the compulsory insurance principle so that no worker 
need to labor under the constant fear of disastrously high doctors’ and 
hospital bills. 

During the second session of the 80th Congress we made no progress 
toward the enactment of health insurance legislation. The protracted 
hearings on our bill (S. 1320) and on the Taft-Ball-Smith bill (S. 545) 
were concluded but neither bill was favorably reported. 

Meantime the interest and demands of our membership and of people 
generally for providing for the costs of medical care through insurance 
continue to grow. The failure of Congress to act has not prevented many 
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of our unions from providing some protection through collective bargain- 
ing. While this method is the. best available at this time we recognize 
that it is not as sound nor as practical as the comprehensive program 
envisaged in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1606). 


This interest was eminently manifest at the National Health Assem- 
bly held in Washington early in May of this year. There, it became 
clearly apparent that our representatives at that Assembly were 
voicing the wishes of millions of people—farmers and professional 
people as well as industrial workers—in their demands for national 
health insurance and their expressions of dissatisfaction with the present 
methods of paying for medical care and with so-called voluntary insur- 
ance programs. Technical assistance comes also from the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health on which President Green and Executive Council 
Member Woll serve in an official capacity. 


The Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946 is well along in 
developing a construction program through grants-in-aid to the various 
states to meet the serious shortage existing in hospitals and health 
centers. The Surgeon-General of the U. S. Public Health Service who 
administers this program included our Director of Social Insurance Ac- 
tivities on the statutory Federal Hospital Advisory Council. We recom- 
mend that state federations of labor ask for similar representation for 
Labor on the various state hospital advisory groups. 


WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


The Fair Labor Standards Act has now been in effect for 10 years. 
During this period of time, our country has moved from a period of serious 
unemployment and depression, through the war period to the present 
record-breaking level of peacetime activity. 

During this period, wages have approximately doubled and, through 
union organization, workers have gained working conditions far better 
than those prevailing 10 or 12 years ago. 

Despite this improvement in wages and other working conditions, 
experience by the Department of Labor under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act during the past year indicates the continued need for effective en- 
forcement of our country’s wage and hour standards. 

Because of a limited budget, the Labor Department was able to in- 
spect only slightly over 30,000 establishments during the year ending 
June 30, 1948. This represents only slightly more than 5 percent of the 
550,000 establishments which have one or more employees subject to the 
provisions of the Act. Even though establishments selected for inspection 
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are those in the typical low wage and sweatshop industries, this small 
number of inspections is inadequate to maintain a proper level of enforce- 
ment, 

The inspection statistics covering both the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Public Contracts Act indicate that 15,799 establishments, or 
53 percent of those inspected were found to be in violation of the mini- 
mum wage, overtime, or child labor provisions. It is astounding to find 
that even as many as 1,833 establishments were in violation of the 
minimum wage provisions of the law. Over half of the inspected estab- 
lishments were found to be violating the overtime provisions. The 
number of serious violations that were reported for possible criminal 
or blacklist action and including those against whom injunction pro- 
ceedings were sought, totalled 2,024, or 7 percent of the inspected 
establishments. 

As a result of these inspections during this twelve-month period, a 
total of over $10,700,000 was found to be due to over 184,000 underpaid 
employees. Of this amount, only a little over $4,000,000 was actually paid 
by employers either voluntarily or after the Labor Department had 
brought court action. This figure is such a small proportion of the total 
because employers are finding it more and more profitable to refuse to 
pay back wages. Under the law, the Labor Department cannot order the 
payment of back wages to the employees concerned. Criminal action is 
permitted only in those cases of “willful” violation of the law. The only 
way employees can obtain the back wages to which they are entitled is 
by a costly and time-consuming civil suit which they are generally re- 
luctant to undertake. Consequently, many of the employers violating the 
Act are never forced to pay the penalty of this violation. 

Enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Act continued to be 
as effective as the legal requirements of the law permitted. During the 
past fiscal year, a total of 1,384 establishments were found to be em- 
ploying 4,627 minors in violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Dur- 
ing the same period through action initiated under the Public Contracts 
Act, $234,594 in liquidated damages was assessed against 105 firms for 
the illegal employment of 1,189 minors. 

During the past year public hearings were held by the Administrator 
to consider possible revision of the regulations defining the present ex- 
emption for “executive, administrative, and professional” employees. A 
number of international unions officially participated at this hearing in 
addition to representatives of the American Federation of Labor. The 
chief issue in dispute was the existing salary test for defining these em- 
ployees, now set at $200-a month. The A. F. of L. groups at the hearing 
urged that in view cf the increase in wage levels, this figure should be 
set at not less than $400 per month. No decision on this question has yet 
been made by the Administrator. 
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The entire history of developments under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act during the past year demonstrates conclusively the need for a com- 
plete revision of the Act. The existing wage levels are not merely out 
of date, but obsolete and archaic. The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that only with an increase in the minimum rate to $1.00 an hour 
can the Act effectively perform the task for which is was devised. In addi- 
tion, the numerous exemptions, technical regulations, and loopholes in 
phraseology which have been hindering effective enforcement of the Act 
since its passage, need to be removed or clarified. There is no reason why 
the basic wage and hour standards embodied in the Act should not apply 
to such groups of workers as employees engaged in retail and wholesale 
trade, industrialized agriculture, and the processing and canning of agri- 
cultural and fish products. The child labor provisions particularly need 
to be strengthened. Only if these changes are promptly made will the 
Act be able to serve a useful purpose, protecting the basic wage and hour 
standards of this country. 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 


The most significant development in the administration of the Public 
Contracts Act during the past year has been the inauguration of a pro- 
gram designed to increase the minimum wage rates applicable to all 
employees working on government contracts. This action has long been 
urged by the American Federation of Labor and was undertaken only 
after specific requests for action had been made not only by the Federa- 
tion, but also by numerous affiliated unions. The importance of this pro- 
gram to revise these industry wage determinations, most of which were 
made before the war, is highlighted by the fact that on June 30, 1948, 
over $2 billion in government contracts was subject to the Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

The first public hearing under this new program on January 21 con- 
cerned the suit and coat branch of the uniform and clothing industry. As 
a result of this hearing, the minimum wage for all workers in the industry 
employed on government contracts was raised from 65 to 85 cents an 
hour for production workers and from 40 to 65 cents an hour for so-called 
auxiliary workers. Although this is the only new determination that has 
been made by the Secretary of Labor, hearings have been held in other 
branches of the uniform and clothing industry, in the hat and cap in- 
dustry, and in the textile industry, in all of which American Federation 
of Labor international unions have participated. In addition, arrange- 
ments are being made to hold hearings in the glove, flint glass, and furni- 
ture industries, which will all involve A. F. of L. international unions. 
The research staff of the Federation has been cooperating with the 
particular international unions concerned with these industries in order 
to assist them in presenting the most effective case possible for an 
increased minimum wage. 
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The importance of this new program transcends the significance of the 
enforcement work under the existing wage determinations which has 
been proceeding under the same handicaps as the enforcement work 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. During this fiscal year, a total of 
1,559 establishments operating under the Public Contracts Act were in- 
spected. Of these 593, or 38 percent were in violation of the overtime, 
minimum wage, or child labor provisions of the Act, the majority of 
which concerned the overtime provisions. Because of the significance 
of the new program, we urge the Department of Labor to hasten its 
completion, even at the cost, if necessary, of reducing enforcement stand- 
ards below existing levels. 


EDUCATION Peis 


Today, every state requires that youth attend school. But every 
state does not make adequate educational facilities available for all 
children in the state. Physical equipment and services for children 
vary greatly among and within the states. Furthermore, the quality 
of instruction varies greatly also. Such differences are due, to a very 
large extent, to the lack of funds of a number of states, and a lack of 
funds within certain parts of a number of states; even the rich states. 
This lack of funds is due in part to the relative lack of taxable resources 
among and within the states. But in addition, the lack of funds for 
social purposes in our states today must also be attributed to the forms 
of taxation as well as to a lack of a sound system of state aid for 
education and for other social purposes within the states. The question 
of the source of public funds for educational purposes further emphasizes 
the need for a development of a sound coordinated tax program. Here, 
in relation to education, we wish to point only to the evil consequences 
which result from a lack of funds for educational purposes. 

We reiterate our position that funds must be available to afford 
every person in the United States adequate and ample opportunities 
for educational growth and development. This premise has been the 
basis on which we have urged federal aid for education for over 30 years. 


There is acute need in this country for a billion dollars from the 
Federal Government for aid to the states for teachers’ salaries, alone. 
The subject of federal aid to education is of such tremendous importance , 
that sustained attention must be given to it. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Since World War I, the American Federation of Labor has 
actively sought federal aid for education. Legislation has failed of en- 
actment because certain organized groups are unwilling to permit all 
children to share in the benefits of such a program. Until this intoler- 
ance is overcome by an articulate, concerted movement to assure the 
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benefits of federal aid to every child and youth, we shall not have sound 
federal aid legislation. 

We point with pride to the principles for which we have stood 
with regard to this legislation, and to record that many of those prin- 
ciples for which we have fought have now been accepted by many of the 
very groups and organizations which at first fought us for advocating 
them. 

1. We were the first organization in the country to insist on protec- 
tion of the rights and privileges of all minorities, racial and religious, 
in sharing in federal funds. We are happy that there have been writ- 
ten into the bills which have been before the Congress in the last few 
years the specific guarantees to recognize the rights of racial minorities. 

2. We have insisted on the principle that education implies vastly 
more than formal schooling. We believe that the assertion of the legal 
right to be educated is not enough; such a right must be implemented 
in such a way as to afford each person the opportunity to enjoy that 
right in keeping with the principles his conscience may dictate. 

3. We have stood for recognition of the principle that the well-being 
of every child is the concern of the Federal Government. 

While the American Federation of Labor has, since its inception, 
played a major role in developing an American free public school system, 
the Federation has at the same time asserted its interest in not only the 
school system, but is concerned just as much with the development of 
an educational program through which every American child of every 
race and creed, wherever he may be, may be assured the best services 
the nation can give him to develop into a good, sound, healthy American 
citizen. It is only in recognition of this principle that we can justify 
federal aid for education, as organized education itself is and should 
remain a distinct function of the separate states. 

It is an empty right to allow the existence of parochial schools for 
the use of those children whose parents, in good faith, believe they 
should send their children to such schools, if our government while 
recognizing this right, at the same time denies the children who attend 
these schools such services and such privileges as will protect their very 
health and safety. 


We believe it is the duty of the state to determine the educational 
standards of any state and the educational requirements incident to such 
standards which it may establish. Coordinate with this premise, we 
believe that it is the right of any parent to determine how and where 
these educational standards laid down by the state are to be met, by 
and for his children. It is belief in this fundamental principle which 
distinguishes a free and democratic nation from a totalitarian state. 


We reiterate our position:that while the Federal Government should 
help the states maintain a good, free public school system, that it should 
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also afford every undeveloped child and youth those services through 
which his health, welfare, social well being and mental capacity will 
best be developed. 


4. We have also urged that federal funds be allocated among the 
states on a basis of relative need. 


5. We have further urged that sound administrative safeguards be 
recognized in any truly sound program, and that such safeguards must 
be written into law. 


A large number of the standards and safeguards for which we have 
stood for so many years, were written into the bill as it passed the Senate. 
These safeguards include: 


1. That federal aid should supplement and not supplant state and 
local funds. 


2. That funds allocated for education by the states and their political 
subdivisions before the enactment of federal aid, should be main- 
tained. 

. That at least the average monthly salary paid teachers from state 
and local funds before the enactment of the federal aid bill should 
continue to be paid by state and local governments after federal 
aid is available. 

. We propose that, as a prerequisite to the state’s receiving federal 
funds, a minimum of state and local funds for every child in the 
state be contributed as‘a flat basic fund. 

. That federal funds should be made available for every part of 
any state in need thereof. 

. That the plan of allocation of federal funds assure greater allow- 
ances for the poorer states; that the bill be an effort toward 
equalizing educational opportunities. (While we urged a bill for 
federal aid to help toward equalizing educational opportunities 
among the several states, we also frankly stated that we recog- 
nized the need for federal support of education, in addition to aid, 
for the poorer states.) 

. In addition, ever since 1926 we have urged that a clearly worded 
mandate be written into the law, assuring members of minority 
races an absolute per capita share of the federal funds allocated. 


Our nation must have a comprehensive educational program worthy 
of our people’s faith in the democratic process, and a program designed 
to meet our basic educational needs requires three billion dollars annually 
from the Federal Government. 

We should demand a federal aid program of at least three billion 
dollars, administered with full observance of state authority in educa- 
tion, and so drawn as to help the needs of all people in all states. 


The American Federation of Labor should have ready at the opening 
of the 81st Congress a specific, carefully drawn, practical program. 
It is therefore recommended that the Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L., in cooperation with the Federation’s Committee on Educa- 
tion, have a bill prepared providing for federal aid to education and 
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have this bill ready for introduction into the 81st Congress, at the 
opening session of that Congress. 


In the light of legislative history on the question of federal aid to 
education, and in keeping with our principles as enunciated repeatedly 
in our Conventions, it is reeommended that the necessary proposed legis- 
lation be drafted under four titles, providing: 


1. Federal aid for salaries of public school teachers (the term 
“teacher” to be defined in the bill), to be administered by the 
public educational authorities of the state. 


. Federal aid for services for all children 5 to 17 years of age, 
to be administered by such public agency as would be permitted 
under state law to administer such a program for all children. 


. Federal aid for scholarships to enable needy children and youth 
to remain in school; the payments to be made directly to the 
needy child and youth by a properly designed public agency. 

4. Federal aid to wipe out illiteracy in this country. 


Federal Aid for Teachers’ Salaries 


Federal aid for teachers’ salaries is vitally essential if our schools 
are to be manned by professionally qualified teachers. Teachers’ pay 
everywhere is too low; even the best paid professional teacher in this 
country is not fully compensated either according to the social value of 
the service rendered or in keeping with the pay rate for special skills 
put into this essential service. All teachers at all school levels render 
service important for the develépment of children. We reiterate our 
position in support of the single salary schedule: equal pay for equal 
qualifications for all work that school involves, regardless of sex, race, 
or creed. 

We call attention to a dangerous movement afoot in this country 
which, in the guise of promoting and improving teaching by tying a 
rating scale to teachers’ salaries, is destroying teacher morale, weaken- 
ing teacher tenure, making the teachers subservient to the whim of an 
Administrator instead of serving as an employee of the people, advanc- 
ing the truth. Furthermore, this device is used as a means of either 
denying teachers the increments which they have earned by their years 
of service, or of actually reducing the salary of a teacher on the pre- 
tense that he has not, on the basis of his rating, earned the increment. 

Such a practice is particularly objectionable, as all educational 
authorities of note agree that there is no objective means of rating a 
teacher. On this premise, “merit systems” based on ratings are simply 
a device through which salary increases and promotions are often given 
to teachers simply because they support the Administrators’ point of 
view and refuse to work collectively through a union for the common 
good. The American Federation of Labor has, on a number of occasions, 
condemned any plan which relates teachers’ salaries to teacher rating 
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schemes. We reiterate our stand in opposition to so-called merit 
ratings, and recommend that the A. F. of L. Committee on Education 
call the attention of the state federations and city central bodies to the 
true purpose of such schemes, and further, urge upon them to cooperate 
with the teachers and their respective communities in fighting against 
such programs. 

We have repeatedly said that no community can afford to pay any 
teacher less than $3,000 annually. This $3,000 entrance salary should 
be increased annually by automatic increases large enough to assure 
the teacher that he will reach his maximum salary in a relatively short 
time, and receive a salary commensurate with the work he is doing and 
the service he is rendering the community. To make possible the pay- 
ment of such a schedule, it is apparent that federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries is vitally essential. 


Since 1943 the American Federation of Labor has said that not less 
than one billion dollars is needed for teachers’ salaries alone to help pay 
teachers a somewhat more nearly adequate salary. Three hundred 
million dollars is not nearly enough to enable the states to do their job. 
Actually the states and their subdivisions have to increase their outlay 
for educational purposes by at least one billion and the Federal Govern- 
ment has to provide three billion dollars, if the needs were to be met. 

We note that since 1943-44 the states and their subdivisions have 
actually increased their educational outlay, exclusive of capital outlay, 
by about $900 million. Surely, we still need the billion-dollar federal 
appropriation for salaries alone if salaries are to begin to be large 
enough to attract and hold qualified personnel. 

The second title of the proposed legislation for federal aid calls for 
aid for services for all children. As a general plan, it is our policy that 
such services should include those activities incident to an educational 
program which make possible the physical and social development of 


the child, as well as his mental growth. Specifically, it seems proper 


to ask for federal funds for such services as have been held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to be proper services for children 
and youth, for which special funds may be expended. 

The American Federation of Labor reiterates its position in support 
of federal funds for services for all children, no matter where those 
children attend school, providing that the funds are administered by a 
public agency; and providing further that such funds do not include 
the payment of teachers’ salaries in the non-public schools. 

The third title for which aid is recommended is for scholarships to 
enable needy youth to remain in school. Thousands of young people 
leave school annually because they do not have enough money to remain 
in school. For this reason, the individual youth, and the nation, lose 
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heavily. Relatively small grants should be made available to enable 
any young person to remain in school to complete his education. 

The fourth point to be developed in a separate title in the proposed 
legislation deserves special attention: it is that portion of the proposed 
legislation which asks for federal aid to wipe out illiteracy. There is 
little that could be of greater importance to us as a nation than the 
eradication of illiteracy. This point deserves special attention. 

Practically all federal aid bills which have been pushed have had 
said of them that they will help eradicate illiteracy. In the very long 
run, that may be true. But, actually, as of today, unless a special sum 
is set aside for a special program, there will be no specialized attack 
on illiteracy. Of course, there should be. 

The 1940 census reported 10 million persons over 25 years of age 
who are functionally illiterate. One-third of these are negroes. There 
is a tragic loss both to the nation and to each individual human being 
implicit inthe figure, “10 million illiterates”: economic loss, social loss, 
moral and spiritual loss! Such a condition is a disgrace to our people, 
and even more, a danger to our nation! 

These four major parts of our program constitute the items for which 
we should demand federal aid for education. 


Vocational Education 

Over 30 years ago, the Federal Government enacted its first law to 
provide federal funds for vocational education. That law laid down 
specific terms to determine the conditions under which the states and 
local communities could get these funds. Such safeguards were neces- 
sary for the launching of this departure from formal schooling. Since 
that time there have been a number of amendments enacted incident to 
the administration of the law and supplementary to the original law. 
The most important of these “follow-up” laws was the George-Dean Act. 

Scattered reports which have come in to the American Federation of 
Labor indicate that the program, as administered under the present 
law, is functioning satisfactorily in some communities and unsatisfac- 
torily in others. One of the points to which considerable adverse criticism 
is directed in some states is the provision that requires a fixed number of 
hours for specialized vocational work. It is held by some that this fixed 
hourly requirement for “vocational workers” forces the school to be lim- 
ited severely in its academic work. All trade unionists believe the 
academic work to be of equally as great importance as the vocational 
work for the pupil. 

Since the original Smith-Hughes Act, the Federal Apprenticeship 
Program has been inaugurated and many other industrial training 
programs have been evolved. 
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We believe that a joint study and evaluation of the current program 
would facilitate the adjustment of the program today to a set of circum- 
stances which are very different from those which prevailed when the 
law was first enacted. For many years, the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Education has sought to gather material relating to the administration 
of vocational education throughout the country. In order to develop 
sound recommendations, it is necessary to have a carefully planned, 
supervised study made over a period of months, in a number of areas. 
Obviously, our Committee on Education is not equipped to make such a 
study. The Vocational Education Division of the Office of Education 
is equipped to conduct a number of pilot projects through which to 
explore specific fields, and the specific areas through which vocational 
education can be made socially and economically more useful. A study 
of vocational education also requires a study of our public school system 
in relation to the entire field of practical training. 


This proposed study on vocational education should lay stress on a 
recognition not merely of definite degree of academic ability, but on defi- 
nite types of ability, and on the need for creating and maintaining 
standards of achievement in non-academic as well as academic work. 


The A. F. of L. Committee on Education and our Conventions have 
repeatedly urged an evaluation of testing programs of guidance and of 
counseling. We have recommended that the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the United States Office of Education be formally asked to make 
a critical evaluation of the program and the administration of the entire 
vocational education field and that the findings serve as a basis upon 
which recommendations may be made. 

It is recommended that the Division of Vocational Education be asked 
to establish pilot projects in this field, to be conducted in cooperation with 
our trade union movement, interested schools, and other organizations 
concerned in this field. It is also recommended that the Division of 
Vocational Education, in connection with these pilot projects should make 
an evaluation of testing programs, guidance and counseling. It should 
be borne in mind in connection with these pilot studies that all training is 
“‘vocational” and that the desire of certain pupils to enter upon training 
for work requiring manual dexterity or merely manual experience, should 
not impliedly relegate these people into an inferior school group, nor 
should the groups assigned to manual training be composed of persons 
of lower I. Q. The social well-being of each person and his ability to 
function in his community for the common good should determine the 
training given to them. 


International Educational Problems 


The importance of educational problems in relation to international 
understanding and good will is universally recognized. So, too, must the 
potential dangers in false education in relation to international problems 
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be recognized. The totalitarian states have used their schools to inculeate 
unquestioning loyalty to the state, and all of the actions of the state, in 
all of its citizens. The democracies have sought through their schools to 
instill in every pupil appreciation of human freedom and a desire to 
know the truth and to evaluate the facts. 

At the present time, while we urge as strongly as we possibly can 
that in all school classes there be an emphasis upon the desirability of 
peace, there should also be consideration of the facts concerning nations 
which do not share our democratic way of life, and our deep desire for 
peace. 


Our teachers in all our classes should help revise curricula and text- 
books’so that the truth about all nations will be presented in such a 
manner as to help our future citizens better understand and more fully 
appreciate our neighbors. The control of educational administration is 
a state function; determination of curricula content should be the func- 
tion of the professionally qualified teachers in any communty; they should 
determine how the truth can most effectively be taught. 


Exchange of pupils, exchange of teachers, exchange of scientists, 
exchange of labor leaders, should be-encouraged, but the standards for 
the administration of such programs should be clearly set forth and care- 
fully administered. However, in the light of the world situation today, 
international exchange of students cannot be effected without full regard 
for the privileges which our students would be afforded in other countries 
and the abuses of privileges in which some of our guests may engage 
while allegedly studying in our country. The academic and scientific 
integrity of such an exchange program must be carefully safeguarded by 
ample administrative safeguards. 


Specifically, we urge: 


1. That wide public notice be given of all opportunities for inter- 
national or foreign study or exchange available for any American 
citizen, with a full description of the conditions and requirements 
incident thereto. 

2. That a Board on Selections be set up for each field, with area 
subcommittees so as to afford interested persons in every state the 
opportunity to apply and to seek to qualify; that such a board shall 
be composed of representatives of interested educational, scientific, 
labor, agricultural, and industrial organizations who shall then nomi- 
nate qualified applicants to the proper appointing power. 

3. That the names of all persons to be exchanged or to go from or 
to enter our country incident to such a program should be announced 
not later than three months before the person begins such a study, 
together with a report of the planned study. 


TRADE UNION FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Under this program, Harvard University continues its cooperation by 
which a course is planned for trade union officiais seeking better techni- 
cal preparation for their work. 
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At the request of international unions, the nine months’ course will 
be condensed into 13 weeks. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, RADIO AND THE LABOR PRESS 


Pursuant to action taken by the 1947 Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and in conformity with further action taken by 
the Executive Council, the Committee of the Executive Council on Public 
Relations and Educational Activities entered into an agreement with the 
public relations firm of Owen & Chappell, Inc., of New York, which pro- 
vides for an extended and comprehensive public relations and educa- 
tional program. 

This public relations plan calls for a constructive program of ever- 
increasing publicity work in the radio, motion picture, magazine and 
newspaper fields. Plans have been formulated and are being carried out 
which provide for an intensive radio program and an impressive and 
educational motion picture program. 

Widespread interest has been demonstrated by the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor in the different cities and communities 
throughout the land in a broad and constructive public relations program. 
This fact has been made clear in resolutions adopted by central labor 
unions, local organizations and other affiliated units. The story of the 
American Federation of Labor can be told in a most effective way through 
utilization of radio services, motion pictures, magazine articles and the 
public press. 

The Executive Council also authorized the extension of greater service 
to the bona fide labor press. In conformity with this decision the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s Weekly News Service has instituted a free 
mat service to the labor press, including cartoons and news pictures. The 
services of regional correspondents also have been engaged to provide up- 
to-the-minute reports of significant labor events and developments in 
various parts of the country. 

It is planned by these and other steps to make the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Weekly News Service of indispensable value to the loyal 
labor press. 

The Executive Council reaffirms its belief that the labor press provides 
a vital and basic medium for the education and enlightenment of trade 
union members and it is determined to assist the labor press to attain 
and maintain the highest standards. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


During the past year the American Federationist, the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, continued in a most 
effective manner to serve the cause of all who toil. 
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Timely and authoritative articles on questions of vital concern to 
organized wage earners and advancing the interests of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions were published throughout 
the year. Numerous letters from readers indicated that this material 
was being found most valuable both by rank-and-file members and by 
union officers. 

In 1948, as the first of a series of contemplated improvements de- 
signed to make the official magazine more attractive as well as more 
interesting and useful, the American Federationist inaugurated the use 
of two-color printing. The response to this innovation has been exceed- 
ingly gratifying. 

The year saw a steady increase in the number of paid subscriptions. 
Much of this increase resulted directly from the action of the San 
Francisco Convention in calling upon officers and representatives of 
Labor in ¢very community to make efforts to increase the number of 
readers of the publication which carries the official messages of the 
American Federation of Labor. Despite the expansion of the American 
Federationist’s subscription rolls during the year, however, a great deal 
remains to be done in the circulation field. 

At the present time the American Federationist occupies the highest 
eminence among the official publications issued by the world’s national 
labor federations. It is our intention to continue to seek ways of further 
improving the American Federationist in content, physical appearance, 
circulation and influence. > 

The strong appeal of the American Federationist during the past 
year, as revealed in communications from readers throughout the United 
States and Canada, was made possible in very large part by the coopera- 
tion of officers and organizers of the American Federation of Labor and 
of affiliated national and international unions, state federations of labor 
and city central bodies. The articles contributed by these busy men and 
women, already fully occupied with the regular duties of their respective 
positions, have enabled the American Federation of Labor to publish 
a magazine which has no superior in its field. 

The Executive Council is deeply grateful to these devoted trade 
unionists for their valuable contributions, which have added so greatly 
to the knowledge and understanding of our movement that must always 
be regarded as fundamental factors in the progress of the cause of 
organized labor. 

NOTICIARIO OBRERO NORTEAMERICANO 
(NORTH AMERICAN LABOR NEWS) 

The Executive Council is gratified to report on the continued growth 

and success of the Spanish language clipsheet which is published bi- 
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monthly by the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 
This publication continues to promote understanding among the workers 
of the Western Hemisphere -and to assist the trade unions of Latin 
America in their organizational work. Particularly effective was the 
distribution of five thousand extra copies of a special edition containing 
a report of the proceedings of the Lima Conference. 


In addition, the American Federation of Labor is now publishing the 
Inter-American Labor News, a mimeographed monthly bulletin in English 
which is sent to more than five hundred labor leaders, labor publications 
and government agencies to keep them informed of trade union develop- 
ments in Latin America. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN 


This bulletin is planned to provide union officials and organizers with 
quick and precise information on administrative and judicial decisions on 
labor law affecting collective bargaining, together with the latest report 
of basic labor statistics. Response to this new publication has been 
gratifying. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


Economic developments have been particularly important during the 
past year, and we have been able through Labor’s Monthly Survey to 
keep our membership advised. of changes in prices, wages, employment 
and other important developments on which they cannot secure adequate 
information elsewhere. Frequent publication of tables of wage in- 
creases won by affiliated unions in different industries have been espe- 
cially useful to local unions for their negotiations. 


We have made a special point this year of showing the qualities and 
the results of free trade unions and for contrast purposes have given 
information on Soviet Russia, reported on forced labor and concentration 
camps. We have shown the extremely low living standards and poverty 
that exist under Communism, and pointed out the objectives back of 
Soviet efforts to get control of Europe and other parts of the world, 
We have also interpreted the development of the European Recovery 
Program to our members, shown the progress of free trade unionism 
throughout the world, and recorded events of worldwide importance to 
Labor. Since the Survey is now read in all parts of the world, it is form- 
ing an important informational link between the American Federation 
of Labor and free trade unions in other countries. 


A new feature started this year is the mat service to labor papers. 
The charts from Labor’s Monthly Survey are made up in mats with a 
few lines of reading matter describing the chart. A number of labor 
journals are using these mats regularly, thus giving their readers 
graphic information on economic conditions at home and significant 
developments abroad. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 


In accordance with the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Building and Construction Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor submits a report of its activities for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948. 

The finances of the Building and Construction Trades Department 
are in excellent condition. All affiliated national and international 
unions are in good standing with the Department, and will be represented 
at the forty-first annual’ convention. 

On January 1, 1948, the Department began the publication of an 
official monthly organ, entitled the Building and Construction Trades 
Bulletin, through which it will keep local councils and affiliated unions 
informed of events which affect them and the industry. 

The building and construction industry operated at a high level 
throughout the year. In the first six months of 1948 new construction 
put in place amounted, in dollar volume, to $7,684 millions, a gain of 
35 percent over the same period in 1947. The dollar volume as a 
measure of progress is, however, misleading, since advancing construc- 
tion costs accounted for almost half of the increase over the previous 
year. Inflation continues to be the gravest threat to the maintenance 
of a high level of production. Although building materials’ prices were 
at an all-time high in June, 1948, indications were that they would go 
still higher. The Department has continued to urge upon Members of 
Congress and other government, officials the pressing urgency of the 
adoption of policies which will stabilize construction at a high level and 
prevent the violent fluctuations which have been characteristic of our 
economy. Unless such policies are decided upon and put into effect in 
the near future, the building and construction industry will be the first 
to feel the disastrous consequences of a new slump. 

Earnings of building tradesmen during the year failed to keep pace 
with the soaring cost of living, although wage increases were secured 
in every trade, affecting a majority of union members. The wage in- 
creases of the past twelve months, however, were less than those of the 
preceding twelve months. In April the average monthly earnings of 
building tradesmen on federal construction were $222.90. Even if 
building tradesmen worked the full twelve months they would, at that 
figure, earn less than the amount which the Department of Labor says 
is needed to maintain a family of four at an adequate minimum level. 


There has been some local unemployment in certain of the trades, 
but on the whole employment opportunities have been abundant. There 
has likewise been some shortage of skilled labor in certain localities 
and in certain trades, but no over-all shortage of labor has developed. 
Employment in the industry in June stood at 2,182,000, surpassing the 
postwar peak of September, 1947, and edging toward the peak of 1942. 
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Housing shortages accounted for some of the unemployment, as well 
as for a considerable part of the local labor shortages, since inability 
to secure housing hindered the movement of building tradesmen from 
those localities where work was scarce to those where it was plentiful. 

The apprentice-training program continued to develop satisfactorily. 
On June 1 there were registered with the Department of Labor 131,288 
apprentices in the building trades, a majority of whom were veterans. 
The Department made, and will continue to make, every effort to in- 
crease this number to the 200,000 which the Department of Labor esti- 
mates are required to take care of the needs of the industry in the next 
few years. There have been almost no instances in which labor has 
failed to cooperate to the fullest extent with the government in pushing 
apprentice training. The difficulties encountered were (1) unwilling- 
ness of almost 50 percent of the contractors to hire apprentices and 
(2) the need of the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the Department of 
Labor for additional field representatives to supervise the expanding 
program. 

The housing situation, and more especially that with regard to low- 
rental housing, continues to be a matter of the utmost concern. The 
Building and Construction Trades Department cooperated in every way 
with the Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor in 
an attempt to secure adoption by Congress of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
general housing bill. The failure of Congress to adopt a broad, over-all 
housing program constitutes a definite and immediate threat to the 
entire industry. The McCarthy housing bill finally adopted in the Special 
Session of the 80th Congress does not include provision for public hous- 
ing, slum clearance, or urban redevelopment. It will do little if anything 
to help those most in need of housing, and may even increase the diffi- 
culties which low and middle-income families will encounter in securing 
decent housing at prices they can pay. That the bill was designed to 
help the home builders and other entrenched interests is obvious. It is 
significant that housing starts declined in June, as compared with May. 
This may indicate the reduction in housing construction which has been 
predicted as a result of the failure of Congress to pass the long-range 
housing legislation for which labor fought so long, has begun. It appears 
clear, at any rate, that new housing construction for the calendar year 
1948 will fall below the number of units which were anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. 

There were many indications that labor productivity in building and 
construction increased during the year, due in large part to improvements 
in the supply of building materials, decrease in pirating of labor, and 
elimination of many of the inefficient and untrained workers who entered 
the industry during the war years. 


The Department was successful after almost two years of negotia- 
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tions in establishing and putting into operation a joint plan for the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes. The plan was ratified not only by 
the Building and Construction Trades Department and its affiliated 
national and international unions, but by the Associated General Con- 
tractors and seven associations of specialty contractors. The plan pro- 
vides for an impartial chairman, whose appointment became effective 
on May 1, and for the establishment of joint boards as disputes come up 
for hearing and decision. Each board is to be made up of the im- 
partial chairman and two members representing Labor, two represent- 
ing Employers, selected from a labor-industry pool of twenty-four. 
Disputes over jurisdiction have been flowing to the impartial chairman 
in an orderly manner. Some of the disputes submitted were settled, 
in accordance with the plan, by agreement between the general presi- 
dents of the unions involved, while others were scheduled_for hearing 
and decision. 


Much of the time of the offiers of the Department has been taken up 
with Taft-Hartley Act developments. Under the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the National Labor Relations Board did not take jurisdiction 
over the building and construction industry. Under the present Act, 
however, both the General Counsel and the Board itself asserted juris- 
diction, and the General Counsel announced that union shop elections 
would be held throughout the country, if and when procedures for 
holding them could be finally worked out. One pilot election took place 
in May, in the heavy construction industry in 33 counties in Western 
Pennsylvania, with only five of the nineteen trades taking part. Even 
that election, however, required months of preparation and the services 
of some 52 Board Agents as election supervisors. It showed an almost 
unanimous vote for the union shop. Since that time the General Counsel 
of the N. L. R. B. has said repeatedly that because of the difficulties and 
expense involved in holding these elections, he believes a change in the 
law is desirable to exempt the building and construction industry from 
the union-shop election provision of the law. The Department has 
maintained its position, however, that it is opposed to the entire law 
and will be satisfied with nothing less than its repeal. Meantime, while 
the N. L. R. B. is still trying to work out procedures for holding union 
shop elections in the industry, agreements are expiring and unions and 
contractors find it impossible to provide for any type of union security. 
This has resulted in the almost complete stoppage of building and con- 
struction activity in a number of localities. 

One representation election was ordered by the N. L. R. B. in the 
building and construction industry during the year, on the Bull Shoals 
Dam in Arkansas. The local Building and Construction Trades Council 
had to wait more than four months for the Board’s order, after it made 
its request for an election. Even if the Council wins the election, which 
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is scheduled for the end of July, six months will have elapsed by the 
time collective bargaining can begin. On an ordinary construction job 
this delay would be fatal, and on the Bull Shoals Dam the period of 
peak employment will be well under way by the time an agreement can 
be reached if the contractor proves willing to enter into a contract. 
If a strike proves to be the last resort, still further delay can be used 
by the contractor, under the Taft-Hartley Act, to frustrate the unions. 


A serious difficulty under the Act is the growing tendency of large 
corporations in all parts of the country to do construction work with 
maintenance and operations employees, thus creating many disputes as 
to jurisdiction, causing loss of earnings to building tradesmen, and 
increasing corporation profits. 


The most vital consequences of the Act are, however, as was pre- 
dicted, those which flow from the secondary boycott provisions. Local 
Building and Construction Trades Councils and unions all over the 
country are already bogged down by court actions because of these 
provisions, which force one union to destroy other unions and even to 
work to its own destruction. 


The Department continued to protest the emasculation of the De- 
partment of Labor, and to request additional appropriations for that 
Federal agency, which is so important to the working men and women 
of the country. 


The officers of the Department have had the closest cooperation from 
the Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor, the 
members of which have worked closely with that Department in all 
matters relating to legislation. The President of the Department, as 
well as other officials, appeared before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Housing, and the President testified before the Taft-Hartley 
“‘watch-dog committee,” demanding repeal of the Act. We have also had 
most satisfactory relationships with other Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We want to thank President William Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, and the members of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the prompt and unfailing cooperation which 
they have extended in all matters affecting the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Union Label Trades Department has witnessed a most encour- 
aging year. The demand for the union label, shop card and button is 
rapidly increasing. 

American Federation of Labor officials, President William Green 
and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, have given their full co- 
operation to our Department in every campaign to promote union 
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labels, shop cards and buttons and the Union Industries Show. They 
have opened the columns of the American Federationist, the official 
journal of the American Federation of Labor, and the A. F. of L. 
Weekly News Service for publicity promoting the official emblems 
of all national and international unions affiliated with our Department. 

Our Department greatly appreciates the hearty response it has re- 
ceived from officials of all Departments and national and international 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the officials of 
state federations of labor, central labor unions, local labor unions, union 
label leagues, and the American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor. Many of these officials have acted on union label committees of 
various agencies of the American Federation of Labor and have directly 
and indirectly given their loyal support to the union label cause. Space 
does not permit specific acknowledgment to all of the officials of various 
branches of organized labor for the voluntary contribution they have 
made to our cause. To all who have helped in the union label cause, 
however, we owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. Members of all 
unions and their friends are manifesting a growing interest in the pur- 
chase of union label goods and the use of union services because they fully 
realize that it is necessary to buy “back” union label goods if we demand 
union wages to make them. When they ask us, what can we do to help 
the union label cause, we simply reply, keep up the good work! 

Union label features are issued regularly to all official monthly labor 
journals and to hundreds of weekly labor and independent newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Editorials, cartoons, news items and mats 
of all union labels, shop cards and buttons are among these releases. 
With deep gratitude we wish to acknowledge the splendid cooperation 
the Department is receiving from the publishers and editors of the labor 
press. 

The union label catalogue-directory, a reference book containing list- 
ings of union manufacturers, is an official guide issued annually for all 
officers and members of the American Federation of Labor. It contains 
facsimiles of all authorized union labels, shop cards and buttons and 
the names of the officers of the respective national and international 
unions affiliated with our Department. The directory.also contains a list 
of the officers of the A. F. of L. national and international unions, depart- 
ments, and state federations of labor. 

Union label leagues, chartered directly by our Department, are showing 
a healthy growth throughout America. Union label activities in many 
cities are channeled through the league and it becomes a coordinating 
body or clearing house for the central labor union, local unions, and 
women’s auxiliaries in each city. The Department recommends organiza- 
tion of Union Label Leagues to work in conjunction with the Union Label 
Committee of the central labor union, local unions, and women’s auxil- 
iaries. 
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The Union Industries Show is the world’s largest labor-management 
exhibition. It is a dramatic combination of brilliant booth displays of 
union-made goods and interesting demonstrations of union services—to- 
gether with the qualities that create the spirit of a combined circus and 
sarnival. Unexcelled music is furnished by union bands and entertainment 
by star union performers add to the unique event in which only A. F. 
of L. national or international unions and industries with which they 
have collective bargaining agreements can participate. 

Increased requests for exhibit display space and record-breaking at- 
tendance require larger auditoriums for future shows. For that reason the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium—with one-third more floor capacity than 
any previous auditorium—has been designated for the fourth A. F. of L. 
Union Industries Show which will be held May 18-22, 1949. 


The American Federation of Labor itself had one of the most inter- 
esting and streamlined displays at the Milwaukee Exhibition. One of 
Hollywood’s leading designers, who develops displays for the movies and 
other large industries, was commissioned to construct the A. F. of L. 
exhibit for a large hall within the Milwaukee Auditorium. Over 2,000 
square feet of space was devoted to a presentation of the chief functions 
of the A. F. of L. and the modern displey was presented in a simple, direct 
and forceful manner. It attracted great interest. The overall objective of 
the exhibit was to graphically focus the public’s attention to major ac- 
tivities of the American Federation of Labor which are organization, 
legislation, social security, education, international activities as well as 
research and public relations. There was that “just-around-the-corner” 
interest in the A F. of L.’s display area to cause huge crowds to slowly 
pass through it and study the numerous historical captions and pictorial 
features which, combined, told the story of what the American Federation 
of Labor has done and is now doing not only to improve the labor and 
living standards of its own members but also to better the standards of 
life for all Americans, as well as to extend the benefits of their demo- 
cratic way of life to the peoples of the entire world. 

There were 370 booths in the five major halls of the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. The preliminary financing of a Union Industries Show of such 
magnitude would cost a business organization several hundred thousand 
dollars. Through the voluntary cooperation of officials and members of 
every branch and agency of the American Federation of Labor and 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor it is successfully accomplished by the rela- 
tively small office staff of our Department. 


Added to the cooperation among our own members is the powerful sup- 
port received from union employers who, in some instances, act jointly 
with the officials of the unions in their respective plants to arrange an 
attractive exhibit. Management of other industries take on the full re- 
sponsibility for their exhibit booth. Likewise national and international 
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unions also have their individual displays. Better labor-management rela- 
tions are definitely established between employees and employers by these 
exhibitions and improved public relations is created among the thousands 
of consumers who visit our shows. 

Acknowledgment is hereby given to the President of the United 
States for his inspiring message endorsing the exhibition; to the gover- 
nors of Wisconsin and other states, and also to the mayors of Milwaukee 
and other cities who issued proclamations designating May 10-16—the 
week of the Union Industries Show—as UNION LABEL WEEK. That 
period had been declared as Union Label Week by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Union Label Trades Department. Throughout 
America, celebrations and other appropriate demonstrations were held 
simultaneously with the Milwaukee Exhibition. 

American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor held its fourth 
convention during the week of the Union Industries Show in Milwaukee. 
It was a constructive and most successful gathering. The delegates and 
visitors also had an opportunity to visit union labor’s exhibition. To a 
certain degree, the Union Label Trades Department has sponsored the 
A. F. W. A. L. in order to’reduce the expenses of the organization until 
it has sufficient funds to maintain its executive staff in appropriate head- 
quarters. Mrs. Herman H. Lowe is the president and I. M. Ornburn, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department, also acts as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the A. F. W. A. L. 

State federations of labor, central labor unions and all local unions 
are urged to form women’s auxiliaPies so that the American Federation of 
Labor may have the valuable cooperation of its members in economic, 
political, and other trade union activities. 

BUY UNION LABEL GOODS AND USE UNION SERVICES is our 
policy expressed in a simple message to the great American Federation 
of Labor market of millions of consumers with billions of dollars to 
spend. We urge every member of all affiliated unions of the A. F. of L. 
and every member of his family constantly to patronize only those firms 
that display the union label, shop card or button. Thus, intelligent 
buying through a persistent demand for these official emblems will back 
up the gains made through collective bargaining by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 
The Maritime Trades Department is steadily gaining ground. It has 
demonstrated that it is a powerful influence in the maritime field. 





This Department now has Local Councils at Puerto Rico, New York, 
N. Y., Savannah, Ga., Greater Chicago Area, New Orleans, La., Detroit, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Cleveland, Ohio, State of Washington, Duluth, 
Minn., Superior, Wis., and a Great Lakes District Council. All units 
are closely coordinated. 
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One of the main reasons for the organization of this Department was 
the desire of the American Federation of Labor affiliates to have a 
weapon with which to fight Communism. In this respect the Department 
has been most successful. In view of the international picture (re: 
Communism), it is rather surprising that more international unions 
which have waterfront contacts have not seen fit to affiliate themselves 
with us. However, we are in a very strong position to protect our nation 
and ourselves with our present set-up. 

Recently there has been one disturbing factor in our picture. Briefly, 
it is as follows: One of our affiliates, the Radio Officers Union, C. T. U., 
A. F. of L., has carried on a long fight against the Communist-dominated 
American Communication Association C. I. O. (Radio Officers Union). 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Regardless of the unfavorable and threatening conditions facing the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, it is able 
to report substantial progress during the last fiscal year. The member- 
ship of the Department’s affiliated international unions has increased. All 
agreements effective a year ago, have been re-negotiated with acceptable 
increases in the wage rate, and other material improvements in the con- 
ditions of labor. 

One unsolved problem is the labor relations of our members employed 
on atomic energy projects. The huge establishments where these are 
carried on, are erected and owned by the government. They are ad- 
ministered by the Atomic Energy Commission, which, in turn, enters into 
contracts with private employers who are then responsible for production. 

So far the Atomic Energy Commission has not established an accept- 
able method for the adjustment of employer-employe disputes. The 
employer can insist upon terms of employment and conditions of labor 
which are unacceptable to labor, but because of the national welfare 
bound up in atomic production, labor cannot strike. 

Efforts have been made during the year to prevail upon the Atomic 
Energy Commission to adopt a labor policy which would enable labor, 
when conferences with employers proved unsuccessful, to have its case 
reviewed and passed upon by the Atomic Energy Commission, or an 
agency which the Commission would create for that purpose. 


REPORT OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employes’ Department and its affiliated international 
organizations have continued to make progress in improving the wages 
and working conditions of their membership in the railroad industry. 
The program of revising existing agreements to bring about a greater 
degree of standardization has been continued. A national movement 
is in progress to secure a basic forty-hour work week without a reduction 
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in weekly earnings, with overtime for Saturdays at the rate of time and 
one-half and for Sundays and holidays at the double time rate, as well 
as increase in wage rates of 25 cents an hour. The vacation provisions 
covering the Canadian railway workers have been liberalized as the 
result of a national movement begun last year, and the wage rates of 
these employes have been increased substantially. In addition, the 
Standard Railway Labor Organizations have succeeded in securing the 
enactment of legislation which provides, among other things, for a 
liberalization of the retirement benefits being paid to railroad workers. 


Progress of Organization 


There are now a total of 296 carriers covered by agreements with the 
Railway Employes’ Department and its affiliated international organiza- 
tions. Of this number 124 are with Class I line haul carriers, 50 are 
with Class II and Class III line haul carriers, 71 are with switching 
and terminal companies, 11 are with electric railways and 29 are with 
miscellaneous carriers including the Railway Express Agency, the Pull- 
man Company, various refrigerator car companies and car and inspection 
bureaus. There are also 11 carriers covered by agreements in Canada. 
These agreements cover some 375,000 mechanical trades employes 
on approximately 95 per cent of the mileage in the United States and 
virtually all of the railway mileage in Canada. 


Because the railroad industry is almost completely organized, the chief 
emphasis during the past year has been on the revision of existing agree- 
ments in order to eliminate substandard wages and working conditions 
and thus bring about a greater degree of standardization in working con- 
ditions. .While representation was established for one or more crafts on 
13 roads, and new agreements were negotiated on 11 roads, the existing 
agreements have been revised on a total of 40 roads. Considerable 
progress has been made, therefore, toward the goal of uniform condi- 
tions for all of the mechanical trades employes in the railroad industry. 


National Wage-Hour Movement 


In addition to the improvements in wages and working conditions 
which have been secured as the result of negotiations conducted on the 
individual carriers by the organizations operating through the Railway 
Employes’ Department, a national movement in which the following non- 
operating Standard Railway Labor Organizations are participating, has 
been inaugurated to secure the establishment of a basic forty-hour work 
week and an increase in wage rates: 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America. 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Association of Machinists. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Round House 
and Railway Shop Laborers. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America. 


The uniform notices, which were served by these organizations on 
April 10, 1948, on all carriers with which they have agreements, requested 
that the forty-hour week be established with no reduction in weekly 
earnings for forty-eight hours, that work performed on Saturdays be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half and that Sunday and holiday 
work be paid for at double time. The carriers were also requested to 
increase basic rates of pay 25 cents per hour. 

In acknowledging the notices served by the organizations, the carriers 
countered with a proposal to change or eliminate existing rules, agree- 
ments and practices affected by the employes’ proposals. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, negotia- 
tions have been conducted on each carrier between the representatives 
of management and the employes. Failing to reach a settlement, they 
authorized conference committees to represent the involved carriers and 
organizations respectively, with authority to negotiate the matters in 
dispute to a conclusion on an industry-wide basis. National conferences 
are scheduled to begin on September 8, 1948, as our report goes to press. 

It should be observed that the railroad industry is virtually the only 
arge industry still on a forty-eight hour week. When the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was enacted in 1938, railway workers asked to be excluded 
from the hours provision because it did not require the preservation of 
weekly earnings when hours were reduced and also because they preferred 
to handle this matter by collective bargaining. The shortage of man- 
power during and after the war precluded any reduction in hours and, 
therefore, the Standard Railway Labor Organizations are now seeking to 
secure the establishment of a basic forty-hour work week without a reduc- 
tion in weekly earnings so that railway workers may enjoy conditions 
which have heen secured by the workers in other industries generally. 
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Canadian Railway Wage and Vacation Movements 


In our previous report we outlined the efforts which were being made 
by all of the Standard Railway Labor Organizations in Canada to liber- 
alize their vacation with pay agreements. The dispute resulting: from 
notices served by these organizations on February 15, 1947, was re- 
ferred to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation which made a 
unanimous report on June 30, 1947, recommending that employes with 
one year service be granted six days vacation with pay, those with three 
years of service be granted nine days and those with nine years service 
or more be granted twelve days with pay with the provision that where 
more favorable conditions existed with respect to vacations with pay, they 
would not be adversely affected by the Board’s recommendation. 

When the carriers declined to accept the recommendation of the Board, 
the organizations referred the dispute to their membership who voted 
by a large majority for a suspension of work. November 3 was set as 
the date for withdrawal from the service, but on October 25, 1947, the 
carriers agreed to put the recommendation of the Board into effect 
resulting in cancellation of the strike. The principles contained in the 
agreement of October 25, 1947, were implemented by applying them to 
the existing vacation agreements in effect between the various organiza- 
tions and the railways with the new provisions being made effective on 
January 1, 1948. 

Upon conclusion of the vacation movement all of the Standard Rail- 
way Labor Organizations in Canada, except the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, immediately began another national movement to secure 
an increase in rates of pay. In an effort to eliminate the differential which 
existed between the wage rates of railway workers in Canada and the 
United States, the 18 organizations participating in this movement served 
uniform notices on the carriers on November 20, 1947, requesting an 
increase in basic wage rates of 35 cents per hour. 

The Employes Conference Committee conferred with the representa- 
tives of the carriers on December 19, 1947, but they declined to grant any 
increase in rates. Following the unsuccessful efforts of a mediation officer 
appointed by the National Labor Relations Board to bring about a settle- 
ment, the Employes Conference Committee applied for a Board of 
Conciliation which was appointed by the Minister of Labor on January 
30, 1948. Mr. Maurice W. Wright, L. L. B., was named by the Organiza- 
tions as their representative, Mr. M. M. Porter, K. C., was named by the 
railways as their representative and the Honorable Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron, of the Exchequer Court of Canada, was appointed by the 
Minister of Labor te act as Chairman in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the Board. 

Hearings were held before the Board in Montreal on March 9 and 10, 
1948, at which the parties to the dispute presented their respective briefs. 
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The Board adjourned its hearings until March 30 when the rebuttal argu- 

ments were presented. At the conclusion of the hearing the Board 

attempted to bring about a settlement of the dispute through conciliation, 

and being unsuccessful made its report to the Minister of Labor on April 

21, 1948. The Majority Report signed by the Chairman and the manage- 

ment member of the Board, recommended an increase in wage rates of | 
7 cents per hour effective April 8, 1948, while the labor member of the 

Board in a Minority Report recommended an increase of 20 cents per 

hour retroactive to December 20, 1947. 

The increase of 7 cents per hour recommended by the Majority Report 
was accepted by the railways but rejected by the organizations as wholly 
inadequate and after trying unsuccessfully to reach a settlement with 
the carriers, they referred the dispute to the membership in the form of a 
strike ballot. They voted overwhelmingly to withdraw from the service 
unless a satisfactory settlement could be reached. Meanwhile, further 
efforts by the Board of Conciliation as well as by the Minister of Labor 
to bring about a settlement proved unavailing, and the involved organiza- 
tions set July 15, 1948, as the date for a suspension of work. 

Through the Minister of Labor, mediation proceedings between the 
representatives of the railways and the organizations were continued, 
however, and on July 14, 1948, the day prior to the date set for a suspen- 
sion of work, an agreement was reached providing for an increase in 
wage rates of 17 cents ‘per hour retroactive to March 1, 1948. Later as 
the result of separate negotiations, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers secured an increase of 15% per cent and a number of changes in 
rules, which were made effective August 1, 1948. 

This is the largest increase ever secured by Canadian Railway Work- 
ers and with the liberalized vacations with pay represents substantial 
progress towards correcting the inequities which previously existed. 


Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts 


In the field of legislation, the most significant development which has 
occurred affecting railroad workers since our last Convention was the 
liberalization of the benefits provided under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

When the second session of the 80th Congress convened in January, 
1948, some eleven bills which were introduced during the first session 
were still “alive.” As described in our previous report, most of these 
bills, which had the.support of the carriers and the insurance interests, 
had as their purpose the crippling of the Railroad Retirement or Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act either by eliminating benefits or by drasti- 
cally cutting taxes thus endangering the soundness of the funds from 
which benefits are paid. 

The carriers continued to press for the enactment of this legislation 
and in a further effort to secure a reduction in railroad unemployment 
insurance taxes, another measure (H. R. 5711) was introduced by Repre- 
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sentative Simpson on March 4, 1948, calling for a reduction in the tax 
from 3 per cent to % per cent while the balance in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Account was $350,000,000 or more; this rate would 
increase by % per cent for each $50,000,000 that the balance in the 
account was less than this amount and graduate back to 3 per cent if such 
balance fell to less than $150,000,000. 


The Standard Railway Labor Organizations not only succeeded in pre- 
venting the enactment of this legislation, but took steps to improve both 
the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

Recognizing the necessity of providing relief from the mounting cost 
of living to railroad workers who retired or became sick or unemployed, 
legislation was introduced by Congressman Robert Crosser at the re- 
quest of the organizations providing for increased benefits under these 
laws. On March 16, 1948, he introduced H. R. 5875 amending the Rail- 
road Employment Insurance Act to provide for an increase of 25 per cent 
in unemployment and sickness benefits. Later, on March 24, 1948, he 
introduced another measure (H. R. 5993) amending the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to provide for an increase in retirement benefits of 20 per cent, 
with increases ranging up to 25 per cent for the lowest paid workers, and 
for the restoration of the former lump sum payment. 

The latter provision, which guarantees every employe that he and 
his survivors will eventually get back in benefits more than he pays in 
taxes, was eliminated from the 1937 Act by the 1946 Amendment because 
it was believed that it could not be retained along with the survivor 
benefits then enacted, without a further increase in taxes. But payrolls 
had increased to a higher level than was anticipated, making it possible 
not only to restore this provision but to increase retirement benefits about 
20 per cent without any increase in retirement taxes. Neither was any 
increase in the unemployment insurance contribution (tax) necessary to 
finance the increase in unemployment and sickness benefits. 


On April 2, 1948, S. 2438 and S. 2487, which were companion bills to 
those introduced by Congressman Crosser, were introduced in the Senate 
by seven Senators (Aiken, Morse, Ives, Thomas of Utah, Hill, Murray 
and Pepper). Hearings were held on May 19, 20 and 21 by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on these measures, as well as 
that portion of S. 994 introduced in 1947 calling for a reduction in the 
railroad unemployment insurance contribution and certain other bills 
liberalizing retirement benefits, which, however, were objectionable for 
administrative or financial reasons or because the benefits were not 
equitably distributed. 

No further action was taken by this Committee or by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to which this legislation was 
referred, and with the Congress planning to adjourn not later than June 
19 to attend the party conventions, it became apparent that the legisla- 
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tion being sought by the Standard Railway Labor Organizations could 
not be enacted over the opposition of the railroads. But the plight of 
retired railroad workers was becoming increasingly desperate, requiring 
immediate relief. Meanwhile, the carriers were seeking relief from what 
they claimed was a higher tax than was necessary to maintain an ade- 
quate fund for the payment of unemployment and sickness benefits and 
their chances of success were equally dim. Confronted with this situa- 
tion, the only hope of both the organizations and the carriers to secure 
the desired relief before Congress adjourned was to agree upon a measure. 

Although previous efforts to reach an agreement on proposed legis- 
lation had failed, further discussions were held between representatives 
of the Standard Railway Labor Organizations and the Association of 
American Railroads and on May 29, 1948, an agreement was reached on 
a compromise measure. The carriers agreed to support the organizations’ 
preposal to increase retirement benefits by 20 per cent and to restore 
the lump sum “guarantee” payment substantially in the form provided 
in the Crosser bill, while the organizations agreed to support the carriers’ 
request for a reduction in railroad unemployment insurance taxes in the 
manner provided by the Simpson bill, except that the balances in the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Account which would govern the tax 
rate were increased by $100,000,000 thus giving added protection to this 
fund. 

Appropriate legislation was immediately drafted and introduced in 
the House on June 1, 1948, as H. R. 6766 by Congressman Wolverton and 
as H. R. 6768 by Congressman Crosser. In the Senate the companion 
bill, S. 2782, was introduced by Senator Taft for himself and Senator Ives; 
later numerous other Senators attached their names as sponsors. Hear- 
ings had been scheduled for June 2 on all bills before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce amending the Railroad 
tetirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, but with the 
introduction of the compromise bill, the Committee, praising the coopera- 
tion between labor and management, approved the measure the same day 
and on June 8 it was passed unanimously by the House. On June 9 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare reported the bill 
favorably without holding further hearings and on June 12 the Senate 
likewise passed it by a unanimous vote. It became law (Public Law 
No. 744) with the signature of the President on June 23, 1948. 

While it was necessary for the organizations to abandon their efforts 
to secure an increase in benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, this matter was not as pressing, in view of the high level of 
railroad employment, as the necessity of obtaining an increase in retire- 
ment benefits and the restoration of the guarantee payment which, it 
should be noted, were secured without any increase in taxes. 

The increase in retirement annuities was accomplished by changing 
the annuity formula in the Railroad Retirement Act. Under the old law 
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an annuity was calculated by adding together 2 per cent of the first $50 
of monthly compensation, 1% per cent of the next $100 and 1 per cent 
ef the remainder up to $150 and multiplying this amount by the years 
of service. Effective July 1, 1948, under the amended law, the percentages 
applied to the monthly compensation formula were changed to 2.4 per 
cent of the first $50, 1.8 per cent of the next $100 and 1.2 per cent of the 
remainder up to $150, which results in a flat increase of 20 per cent in 
the monthly annuity. 

Minimum annuities are also computed by a new method under the 
new law resulting in a 20 per cent increase in nearly all cases. The 
minimum annuity formula provides certain low-paid or short-service 
employees with a higher annuity than is provided under the regular 
formula. Under the old law, the minimum annuity was the least of the 
following: $50, $3 times the employes’ years of service, or the employes’ 
monthly compensation. Under the amended law the minimum annuity is 
$60, $3.60 times the number of years of service, or the average monthly 
compensation whichever is the least. 

These increases are applicable not only to future annuitarts but to all 
employes now on the pension and annuity rolls of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 

Another provision insures every employe by means of a residual pay- 
ment to his survivors that he and his survivors will receive benefits at 
least equal to the taxes he has paid into the retirement system, plus 
an allowance in licu of interest® The amount of this payment is equal to 
1 per cent of the employe’s taxable railroad earnings, from January 1, 
1937, through December 31, 1946, and 7 per cent thereafter, less any re- 
tirement annuities previously paid to the employe under the Railroad 
tetirement Act and any survivor benefits paid with respect to his death 
under the Railroad Retirement Act or the Social Security Act. In 
computing the taxable railroad earnings, $160 is allowed for each month 
of creditable military service. 

This payment is made to a person designated by the employe, or in 
the absence of a designation, to the widow (or widower), the children 
(or grandchildren entitled to share with children under State inheri- 
tance laws), or the parents, in that order. If no person is alive to 
receive the payment, it goes to the employe’s estate. 

The residual payment can be made only when no benefits, or no further 
benefits, are payable with respect to the employe’s death. However, a 
widow (or parent) entitled to monthly benefits on reaching age 65 on 
some future date, may at any time before that date elect to waive rights 
to the future monthly benefits and thereby make the residual payment 
available immediately. The waiver, however, would not deprive the widow 
(or parent) of any annuity to which she may be entitled at age 65 on 
the basis of the employe’s social security earnings alone. 
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In addition, a sliding scale contribution (tax) rate varying from 
% per cent to 3 per cent was substituted for the flat 3 per cent rate in the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. ‘This rate is adjusted automati- 
cally in accordance with the reserve in the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Account as of September 30 of each year. While the reserve is 
$450,000,000 or more, the rate is % per cent. For each $50,000,000 by 
which the reserve falls below this amount, the rate increases % per cent 
and when the reserve falls below $250,000,000, the 3 per cent rate is 
restored. A further change in the law provides for a reduction in the 
amount available for administrative expenses from 10 per cent of the 
contribution collected under the former 3 per cent tax rate (that is 
from 0.3 per cent of the taxable pay roll) to 0.2 per cent of the taxable 
pay roll regardless of the contribution rate. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL 


The twenty-one unions and associations and the approximately one- 
half million government employe members have as their purpose and 
in their activities endeavored to preserve all the economic gains achieved 
and to foster impreved working conditions, including hours of work, 
salary and wage rates, retirement benefits, U. S. Compensation, leaves 
and civil service rights of its employes. 


The officers of the council and the representatives of the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the council have cooperated with the legislative staff 
of the American Federation of Labor in promoting constructive labor 
legislation and in opposing vicious legislation. 


During the last year, the council has held fourteen regular meetings, 
eight special meetings, fourteen meetings of the officers’ committee and 
approximately fifteen meetings of the legislative, retirement and organ- 
ization committees. 


Since our last report, the two major pieces of legislation enacted 
into law were, Public Law 426, amending the Federal Retirement Law, 
and Public Law 900, granting a small increase in salary to the majority 
of employes of the Federal Government. 


The immediate legislative objectives of the Government Employes’ 
Council are to have enacted into law legislation to put Federal pay rates 
in line with current living costs, modernize and bring up-to-date the 


United States Compensation Act, and modernization and liberalization 
of the retirement system. 


In the Federal service, employes’ activities, by law, have their rights 
circumscribed beyond that in private employment. Affiliation in the 
American Federation of Labor affords the protection, the inspiration and 


the mutual help that will bring about the attainments of the objectives 
as described in this preliminary report: 
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WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


The regular biennial convention of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America was held at the A. F. of L. Building in Washington on April 9, 
1948, marking the completion of 27 years of educational service to the 
American labor movement. President George M. Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks was elected president of the Bureau. At the 1948 convention, the 
Executive Committee was enlarged by constitutional revision, and the 
following additional members were chosen: William C. Birthright, David 
Dubinsky, James. L. McDevitt, Arthur A. Elder, and Lee W. Minton. 
Following the luncheon session at the Hotel Hamilton, at which President 
Green and Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, were the principal speakers, the afternoon was 
devoted to a discussion by American Federation of Labor directors of 
workers’ education programs at various levels, from national and inter- 
national unions through state federations to city central bodies. 

The activities of the Bureau for the past two years as reported were 
evaluated by the delegates and the Bureau received high commendation 
for the extent and quality of those activities and the well-balanced and 
realistic educational program carried on under its limited budget. 

A summary of the activities since August, 1947, follows: 


I. Labor Institutes and Conferences 


The program of labor institutes and other conferences in cooperation 
with state federations of labor, ¢ity central bodies, state universities and 
other educational institutions and community organizations has been con- 
tinued. The major themes have been the current and acute problems 
facing Labor; the anti-labor legislation recently enacted on both the 
national and state levels, and Labor’s stake in domestic political action 
and in international cooperation. Among these institutes were the 
following: 

Pennsylvania. The First and Second Educational Institutes of the 
Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania Central Labor Unions were held at 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster September 20, 1947, and at 
Albright College in Reading March 12-13, 1948. 

The Pennsylvania Commercial Drivers Conference, composed of dele- 
gates from every Teamsters’ local in the state, has held three labor 
institutes in cooperation with the Pennsylvania State College. The first 
and second met in Harrisburg, while the third was held on the state 
college campus. 

A labor institute was sponsored by the United Labor Educational 
Committee of Luzerne County and the State College at Wilkes-Barre on 
April 24, on “Labor and the Government.” 


Ohio. At the Third Annual Conference of Federal Labor Unions of 
Northwest Ohio held in Toledo November 14-15, 1947, under the direction 
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of the A. F. of L. Regional Director, a detailed action program was 
discussed and adopted. 

Minnesota. The Fifth and Sixth Annual Minnesota Labor Institutes 
were held at the University of Minnesota December 6-7, 1947, and May 
8-9, 1948, under the auspices of the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, the Minneapolis Central Labor 
Union, and the University of Minnesota. The general topic of the latter 
was “The Community of Interest Between Labor, Management, and 
Investor,” while the former discussed the Taft-Hartley law and state 
labor legislation. 

California. A Hollywood Film Labor Institute was sponsored by the 
Hollywood A. F. of L. Film Council and the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of California in Los Angeles on January 10-11 
on the campus of U. C. L. A. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California, 
with the joint sponsorship of the A. F. of L. Cannery Workers’ Council 
of Oakland and the University’s Department of Institutes, held a Labor 
Relations and Labor Legislation Institute on April 10 and 11 on the 
3erkeley campus. 

A Summer Labor Institute, under the sponsorship of the California 
State Federation of Labor and the University, met for the week of July 
5-11 at Asilomar, Pacific Grove. 

Michigan. The Education Committee of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor, in cooperation with the State Federation's executive board and the 
Workers Educational Service of the University of Michigan, conducted 
an Institute on January 23-24 in Ann Arbor, on federal and state 
labor laws. 

Georgia. The Georgia Federation of Labor sponsored a labor insti- 
tute in cooperation with the Georgia Workers Education Service in 
Atlanta on February 7, at which delegates from 14 cities discussed 
anti-labor legislation at state and national levels. 

Kansas. The Kansas Labor Institute, sponsored by the Kansas State 
Federation of Labor and the University of Kansas, was held on the 
University campus at Lawrence March 13-14. 

The Second Annual Labor-Management Round-Table Conference of 
Kansas State College met at Manhattan April 9-10, with the endorsement 
and participation of the Kansas State Federation of Labor. 

Connecticut. The First Labor Institute of the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor was conducted at Yale University in New Haven April 2-3. Such 
important subjects as the Taft-Hartley law, public relations and Labor's 
foreign relations were discussed. 


Louisiana. The New Orleans Trades and Labor Council held its Third 
Workers Education Institute at Dillard University on Saturday, April 17. 
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The general theme was “Labor Prepares for Its Role in a Dynamic 
Democracy.” 

New York. The First Annual Labor Institute sponsored by tlic 
Southern Lake Erie Conference of A. F. of L. Central Labor Unions was 
held at St. Bonaventure College near Olean May 1. Over 700 delegates 
from nearby areas New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio discussed the high 
cost of living, the Taft-Hartley Act, and international relations. 

Colorado. The Fifth Annual Colorado Labor Institute under the 
auspices of the Colorado State Federation of Labor and the University of 
Colorado met in Denver May 6-8. The main topics discussed were the 
Taft-Hartley Act and spiraling inflation. 

Massachusetts. The Seventh Annual Institute of Labor sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Federation of Labor was held at the College of the 
Holy Cross in Worcester June 11-13. “Labor’s Year of Decision” was 
the main theme. 

New Jersey. The Eighteenth Annual Rutgers Institute of Labor, 
sponsored by the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and Rutgers 
University, was held on the University campus at New Brunswick June 
14-17. This was the first of these institutes held since the establishment 
of the Rutgers Institute of Management and Labor Relations last year. 
The theme, “Labor in a Changing World,” was discussed, the first two 
days being designated as Labor Days and the last two, whose programs 
were planned jointly by labor and management representatives, as Labor- 
Management Days. Several sessions were broadcast. 

Montana. The Fifth Annual Montana Labor Institute was sponsored 
by the Montana State Federation of Labor, the Farmers Union, and 
Montana State University, on the campus of the University at Missoula 
August 5-7. “Labor in a Changing World” was the Institute theme. 

Educational Meetings at Conventions. The Bureau’s Annual Con- 
ference on Workers Education was held during the A. F. of L. convention 
in San Francisco in October, 1947. Reports were presented of programs 
by national and international unions, state federations of labor, city 
central bodies, workers education enterprises, universities, and the United 
States Department of Labor. The Bureau also cooperated in setting up 
two other educational meetings, one on “A People’s Tax Program” and 
the other on “Social Security.” 

At the 30th annual convention of the American Federation of Teachers 
in Boston August 13-22, a panel on workers education, led by Director 
Connors, discussed opportunities for greater service for organized teach- 
ers in workers education programs at the local level, and other phases of 
workers education. 

Educational sessions were held or educational programs authorized at 
the annual conventions of the following state federations of labor: Cali- 
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fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Other Conferences. Denver, Colorado—The Sixth Mountain-Plains 
Conference on Adult Education was held October 20-22, 1947, on the 
theme “Peace Begins in Our Town.” Director Connors participated in 
the Agriculture, Labor, and Management Workshop session. 


An all-day conference to observe the second anniversary of the United 
Nations General Assembly was held on January 10, 1948. Fifty-four 
national organizations, of which the Bureau was one, sponsored the 
conference. 


Newark, N. J.—The first forum on labor-management relations con- 
ducted by the Institute of Management and Labor Relations of Rutgers 
University held in the Newark Labor Lyceum on November 21, 1947, 
with an attendance of 1,500 members of the Essex Trades Council, dis- 
cussed “Cash Sickness Benefits.” 


Detroit—The Workers Educational Service of the University of 
Michigan sponsored a conference for church, labor, and community 
groups on January 16 and 17, 1948. Four group sessions were held on 
“Social Action Program for the Churches,” “Labor’s Program for Human 
Welfare,” “Understanding Industrial Relations in a Technological 
World,” and “Common Community Goals of Labor and the Church.” 


Urbana, Ill—The second conference of labor journal editors spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations and the School of Journalism convened on April 23 and 24 for 
a discussion of topics such as “News Writing,” “The Role of the Labor 
Press,” and “Working Standards for Labor Editors.” 


Chicago—At the 33rd annual meeting of the National University 
Extension Association held May 2-5, Director Connors participated in 
the discussions on Industrial Relations and Workers Education. 


Des Moines, Iowa—The 23rd annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education met May i0-12. Mr. Connors served as a 
member of the Conference Group Staff. 


2. Assistance to Labor Organizations, Labor Schools, etc. 


By far the greatest share of the Bureau’s time and energies is taken 
up with its counseling service to labor organizations in connection with 
their educational activities. These include state-wide and nation-wide 
educational programs, local classes and study groups, lecture courses, 
forums, essay or scholarship contests, library cooperation, public rela- 
tions programs, furnishing of speakers, advice on films, radio programs, 
etc. While it is obviously impossible to mention by name all these pro- 
jects, the following indicate the type of service performed. 
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The Bureau cooperates actively with the educational departments of 
national and international unions. New educational departments have 
been set up recently, with full-time directors and staffs, by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, the Upholsterers’ International Union, and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


The Bureau has cooperated closely with the new Department of 
Education and Research of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, now 
functioning through a full-time director and staff. The Department 
has set up classes, forums, conferences, etc.; has done valuable research 
work for Colorado Labor; and also has pioneered in forming a dramatic 
troupe of union members, who have worked out and recorded an arresting 
and entertaining 15-minute drama on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Bureau has continued its close cooperation with the Department 
of Research and Education of the Kentucky State Federation of Labor. 
The state federations of Massachusetts and Connecticut are now setting 
up similar projects. 

A developing service is that of assisting various types of labor 
organizations in essay and scholarship contests for public school pupils, 
and helping to secure the introduction of courses on the American 
labor movement in senior high school curricula. Such courses have 
been introduced in Fall River, Lawrence, and Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Toledo, Ohio, 


Examples of essay contests are those sponsored by state federations 
of labor such as Oregon, Montana, and Massachusetts. In the second 
year of the Oregon contest, in addition to two $500 college scholarships 
awarded to high school seniors on the basis of examinations on labor 
subjects, three $50 college entrance awards were made to runners-up. 
In Montana a state-wide essay contest was sponsored this spring on “Do 
We Need Labor Unions in a Democracy?” In Massachusetts plans are. 
now drawn for a contest to be held this fall on “Organized Labor’s Par- 
ticipation in the Development of Our Nation.” This year the Upholsterers’ 
International Union is offering two college scholarships of about $500 
each to members or children of members, with the award to be con- 
tinued during the three remaining college years should the student 
maintain satisfactory grades. 


On the local level the Rockford (Ill.) Federation of Labor sponsored 
an essay contest in junior and senior high schools on “Labor and Citi- 
zenship,” and the Mercer County (N. J.) Central Labor Union set up 
a $250 college scholarship for a high school graduate, the child of an 
American Federation of Labor union member. Examples of scholarship 
awards offered by local unions are the $4,000 law school scholarship set 
up by Local 770 of the Retail Clerks in Los Angeles, available to work- 
ers’ children not otherwise able to meet such expenses. The Chicago Flat 
Janitors Union of the Building Service Employees is awarding eight 
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annual scholarships at Northwestern University to children of members. 


The Bureau has continued its cooperation with the labor schools of 
the country. The Director was a special lecturer this summer at the 
Workers Education Training Course of the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers and has actively participated in the programs of 
other labor schools. 


The Bureau receives numerous requests from labor and other organi- 
zations for moving pictures and filmstrips and other visual material on 
various phases of the labor movement. The Bureau has cooperated with 
the Hollywood A. F. of L. Film Council in its experimental program 
for the production of 16-mm labor films. The Director is also serving 
as a member of the Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult Education, 
under the American Association for Adult Education, and the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of the Screen of the Film Council of America. 


The large library of books and pamphlets on Labor and allied sub- 
jects at its headquarters is being used increasingly by representatives 
of Labor. The Bureau has aided labor organizations in suggesting 
suitable volumes for their libraries. We have aided labor groups in 
establishing cooperative relationships with their public libraries, either 
by securing labor sections in the library or loan libraries in their union 
offices or their plants. This cooperation of public libraries with workers 
education activities is illustrated further by the exhibits of books and 
pamphlets set up by public libraries through the cooperation of the 
Bureau at several Labor Institutes. We are also cooperating with 
university and public libraries in suggesting and furnishing materials 
and aiding them to establish closer relations with Labor in their com- 
munities. Recently the Director was appointed a member of the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which is now planning more extended assistance to Labor at 
the local level. 


Despite our very small staff, we are able to continue our own research 
work and also to assist trade union officials and others by providing 
material for speeches, articles, and radio programs. 

Repeated use is made of the Bureau’s free registration service for 
teachers, research workers, and other educational personnel for labor 
organizations and workers education enterprises. 


3. Publications 


During the period covered by this report the Bureau has published 
and distributed the following: 


How to Run a Union Meeting—46-p. pocket-size manual on parlia- 
mentary procedure, illustrated with cartoons—complete revision 
of manual originally published in 1923. 


Reprinting of Labor Unions and the Community—Fannia M. Cohn— 
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12-p. discussion of the early struggles of workers for their right 
to organize and of ways labor extends its activities into the 
cqmmunity. 

Reprinting of Shop Steward’s Manual—55-p. pocket-size practical 
manual to assist the shop steward with his job. 

Reprinting of First Steps in Public Speaking—John M. Clapp—16-p. 
mimeographed manual for labor union members. 

Labor and Education in 1947—28-p. annual supplement issued in 
cooperation with the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Federation of Teachers—edited by the Bureau. 


Each News Letter, which the Bureau publishes the first of each 
month, contains a signed article on some phase of workers education. 
A new monthly feature is ““Who’s Who in Workers’ Education,” an in- 
formal biographical sketch with photograph of a leader in workers 
education. 


We have published and distributed mid-monthly series of six articles 
each as follows: 


July-December, 1947—Sweden: Laboratory in Economic Demo- 
cracy—Arnold S. Zander. 


January-June, 1948—Labor and the Law—Matthew Woll. 





On July 15, 1948, we began publication of a new series of six articles 
by Arthur A. Elder on “Organized Labor’s Stake in Tax Policy.” Ap- 
proximately 100 labor journals have been printing them. Quantity lots 
have been purchased each month by various labor organizations, as 
educational material for members. 


Ruskin College Scholarships. Five scholarships of approximately 
$800 each have been offered to American workers for the academic year 
1948-1949 at Ruskin College, Oxford, England, the resident workers 
education center for British trade unionists. One is provided by the 
Transatlantic Foundation through Sir Robert Mayer, two by the British 
Trades Union Congress, and two by an anonymous donor through Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary. 


4. Affiliation and Support of the Bureau 


During this year the Bureau has welcomed into affiliation four addi- 
tional international unions. President Green sent out letters urging all 
organizations affiliated with the Federation to affiliate with the Bureau. 
It was largely as a result of his letter sent out early this year that we 
have added a considerable number of state federations of labor, city 
central bodies, and local unions to our affiliates. We look forward to 
an increase of support until every American Federation of Labor organi- 
zation is affiliated with the Bureau. The Bureau is ready and eager 
to expand its services and pledges itself to do so with the expansion 
of its financial resources. 
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CONCLUSION a 


It is obvious from this report on the year’s work and experiences that 
we are facing serious economic, political and international problems. We 
here in the United States have a national community and an economic 
system radiating vitality, wholesome health, and competence in achieving 
goals. We are a comparatively young nation as yet untroubled by ex- 
hausted natural resources and untouched by decadence. We are ex- 
periencing inflation of a serious degree, but our economy is still sound. 
There are forces, curative in character, which are lowering some prices 
while still other forces are moving prices upward. By collective effort, 
with the will and the technical ability to deal with this problem of putting 
real buying power into wage earners hands, we can keep production at 
maximum levels, thus promoting higher material standards of living 
for all. 


In the field of government we see a failure on the part of political 
parties to come to grips with the fundamental, urgent problems which 
must be met. The most basic of these is the preservation of individual 
freedom—to see that it is not sacrificed while we regulate our inter- 
related complexities of modern industry in the general welfare. We must 
discriminate between human beings and the commodities they produce, 
never losing sight of the fact that all human activity should promote 
the welfare of the people. 


Growing discontent with existing political procedures and objectives 
will lead to more practical and effective results, with better understand- 
ing of the functions and responsibilities of political government and its 
relationship to economic government, operating through private organ- 
izations, 


In the international field we are witnessing the cold terror of a 
gigantic conspiracy to foist upon unwilling victims a world dictatorship 
and a Communist regime—this to be accomplished by treachery and 
aggression and by killing opportunities for freedom. 


We who love freedom should lead in defeating this conspiracy. We 
urge the delegates to this 67th Convention to pledge themselves to serve 
in the coming crusade for freedom and to pledge their service in initiating 
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a chain which will unite us all in the maintenance and defense of human 
life and freedom. Let us arm ourselves for the world crisis with a deter- 
mination that will make us invincible. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President. 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, 
First Council Member. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Second Council Member. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
Third Council Member. 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Fourth Council Member. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Fifth Council Member. 


HARRY C. BATES, 
Sixth Council Member. 


W. D. MAHON, 

Seventh Council Member. 
W. C. BIRTHRIGHT, 

Eighth Council Member. 
W. C. DOHERTY, 

Ninth Council Member. 


DAVID DUBINSKY, 
Tenth Council Member. 


CHARLES J. MacGOWAN, 
Eleventh Council Member. 


HERMAN WINTER, 
Twelfth Council Member. 


D. W. TRACY, 
Thirteenth Council Member. 


GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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[ will now call upon Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany to summarize the Executive Council's 
Report. 


SUMMARY OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL REPORT 


Secretary Meany read the following sum 
mary: 


Introduction 


In the introduction to its 1948 report, 
your Executive Council sounded serious warn- 
ings of the problems which face our nation 
today. We are urged to take cognizance otf 
these most important issues in our conven 
tion deliberations and recommendations. Of 
paramount importance to us all in formulating 
plans for the future, is the preservation of 
our free American institutions. 


New International Union Chartered 


An international charter was granted dur 
ing the past year to the American Federation 
of Grain Millers covering workers employed 
in the grain processing industry. This action 
was taken after a satisfactory understanding 
had been reached concerning jurisdictions 
involved, 


Disaffiliation of United Mine Workers 


The withdrawal of the United Mine Work- 
ers from affiliation with the American Federa 
tion of Labor was*“officially reported. Your 
Executive Council expresses the hope that ere 
long the United Mine Workers may again be 
come affiliated with the A. F, of L. 


Selection of Fraternal Delegates 


The Executive Council reports the sele 
tion of Brothers Edward J. Volz of the In 
ternational Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America and Patrick FE. Gorman of the Amal 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America as the 1948 Fraternal 
Delegates to the British Trades Union Con 
gress Brother Richard F. Walsh of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Operators of 
the United States and Canada was selected as 
the Fraternal Delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor to the 1948 meeting of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 


Salaries of Executive Officers 


The Executive Council recommends that 
the 1948 convention give consideration to an 
increase in the salaries of the executive ot 
ficers of the American Federation of Labor 


Engineers-Firemen and Oilers 


Despite conferences which were held dur- 
ing the year to effect an adjustment of the 
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differences between these two international 
unions, your Executive Council reports that 
there are at present no prospects of an 
agreement. The objective of the conferences 
was to effect an amalgamation of the inter- 
national unions at interest. 


Organizing Activities 


The problems of the organizing staff of 
the American Federation of Labor were 
greatly involved during the past year. In 
a rather comprehensive report under this 
caption, there is presented an accounting of 
the work of the Director of Organization and 
his staff. It will be noted that 212 new 
federal unions were organized during the 
fiscal year 1948. 


Southern Organizing Campaign 


The special southern organizing campaign 
ended with the discontinuance of a central 
fund and coordinated control of organizers 
in this field. However, affiliated national 
unions are continuing to benefit from the 
impetus of the campaign through their or- 
ganizers assigned in the southern territory. 
The state federations of labor have also 
continued to grow in influence and affiliations. 


Puerto Rico Federation of 
Workingmen 


Under this caption there is presented an 
accounting of the activities of the Free Fed- 
eration in the interest of the workers of the 
Island of Puerto Rico. 


Benefit Services of Standard National 
and International Unions 


The tables presented under this title con- 
stitute a regular feature of the Executive 
Council report and are based upon replies 
received to questionnaires sent out from 
headquarters. It will be noted that replies 
were not received from a number of affiliated 


international unions in time to be included in 
the compilation, 


Legal Activities of General Counsel 


Under this title there is presented a com- 
prehensive report of the activities of the 
General Counsel dealing with the more im 
portant legal activities of the A. F. of L 
since the 1947 convention It is noted that 
the work of the General Counsel has greatly 
increased since 1947 and it is anticipated that 
there will be an even greater increase as the 
impact of the effects of the various state anti 
trust laws and federal legislation are 


more 
fully felt 


Labor’s League for Political 
Education 


In order to meet the need for sound 
political education and_ effective political 
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action by organized labor it was necessary 
to establish an independent agency since the 
Taft-Hartley law forbids contributions or ex- 
penditures for political purposes by a union 
as such, This need was met through the 
formation of Labor’s League for Political 
Education financed solely by voluntary con- 
tributions from members of organized labor 
and their friends. There is presented in the 
main body of the report of your Executive 
Council a brief accounting of the organization 
and a general statement of its activities. The 
overall results of the League in the 1948 
elections will be presented in the form of a 
supplemental report of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 


International Matters 


Under this caption your Executive Council 
presents an accounting of our work in the 
international field during the past year. Your 
attention is called to the humanitarian work 
being done through the* Labor League for 
Hiuman Rights in the interest of the war- 
stricken countries of Europe. 

In Europe, and even in Australia and New 
Zealand, the Free Trade Union Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor is serv 
ing as a militant champion of democracy and 
an uncompromising foe of the totalitarian 
communists who seek to capture or destroy 
the real trade union movement. 


United Nations 


Under this title there is presented a brief 
report of the work of the American Federation 
of Labor in the United Nations. 


European Economic Recovery 


Your Executive Council under this caption 
presents a very important report of efforts 
being made to bolster European economic re- 
covery. Your Council is of the opinion that 
our representatives in Europe should advo- 
eate use of recovery funds to develop a Euro- 
pean economy—not separate economies of the 
various states. By planning economic recovery 
to contribute to constructive organization of 
Kurope for peace, we shall be promoting the 
best interests of the peoples of Europe and of 
the whole world. We believe that our plans 
for economic recovery in Europe constitute 
an important step in safeguarding democratic 
institutions in all regions and in checking 
plans to impose Communism on other coun- 
tries. 


A. F. of L. Representatives in Europe, 
and A. F. of L. Activity in Germany 
and Austria 


These two sections of the report present 
an accounting of the activities of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in Europe in the 
interest of free trade unionism. It will be 
seen that our repesentatives in Europe are 
working diligently and effectively. 


International Labor Organization 


This section of the report of your Executive 
Council covers the activities of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization between the 66th 
convention of the A. F. of L. and the 31st 
session of the I. L. 0. Conference held in 
June-July, 1948. 


Francis P. Fenton 


The Executive Council regretfully reports 
the death of Francis P. Fenton who served the 
American Federation of Labor as Director of 
Organization for 8 years and who had been 
serving as International Representative for 
the year preceding his death. 


United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


When UNESCO was formed great hope was 
held out that there would thus be provided 
a means whereby, through their common in- 
terests in the non-political areas of education, 
science, and culture, the peoples of the world 
could be brought together in mutual under- 
standing to help build the defences of world 
peace. In reporting on the activities of 
UNESCO for the past year, however, it is 
felt that through the administrative failures 
of the organization and by the infiltration of 
political purposes in the conduct of its pro- 
gram, the high hopes originally held have 
been somewhat dimmed. 

Your Council feels that the possibilities of 
future usefulness of UNESCO will largely be 
determined at the third General Conference 
scheduled for Bierut this fall. There must be 
i change in the leadership of this organiza 
tion if it is to avoid becoming a tool of the 
foes of democracy in the world-wide struggle 
n which we are engaged. We deplore the fact 
that at this important conference the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will not be repre- 
sented on the delegation of the United States 
despite protests of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor with respect 
to this failure. 


World Health Organization 


This agency became a fully accredited mem- 
ber of the United Nations family of special- 
ized agencies in the economic social, and cul- 
tural fields with the required ratification by 
the 26 member nations on April 7, 1948. The 
Director of Social Insurance Activities of the 
Federation was designated to represent the 
interests of working people in the develop- 
ment of the World Health Organization pro- 
gram and was in attendance throughout the 
session of the organization in Geneva in 
July, 1948. 


Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers (C. I. T.) 
In this section of the Report of the Exec- 


utive Council, there is presented for your in- 
formation an account of the formation of the 
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Inter-American Confederation of Workers. 
This organization was formed at the confer- 
ence held in Lima, Peru, in January 1948. 
On January 28 of this year the Council voted 
unanimously to join the ©. I. T. This affilia- 
tion was further implemented in February, 
1948, by the appointment of a full-time Latin 
American Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor with headquarters in the 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. This 
representative was also authorized to dis- 
charge his duties as Secretary of International 
Relations for the Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Workers from the same office. 


An accounting is presented of the work of 
the OC. I. T. in the months since its organiza- 
tion 


Asiatic Relations 


In view of developments in the Far Eastern 
section of the world there is a growing senti- 
ment that there is need for an A. F. of L. 
bureau in Asia, similar to the one which the 
Federation has maintained in Europe since 
the war. It is felt that such a bureau would 
be helpful in making free trade union exper- 
ience. available to the people of the Far East. 


Recent Economic Developments 


The significance of recent economic de- 
velopments in our country is of great concern 
not only to Labor but to all groups of Amer- 
ican citizens who want to avoid the catas- 
trophe of a serious business depression. The 
perils to our economy posed by inflation and 
possible curtailment of buying power is of 
grave concern. Since there does not now ap- 
pear to be any prospect of checking inflation 
which is creating economic unbalance, atten- 
tion is directed to the need for planning ac- 
tion to restore economic balance before it is 
too late. Our free enterprise system depends 
upon ability to sustain production and em- 
ployment and prevent devastating depres- 
sions. Responsibility for such planning must 
be assumed by the functioning citizens and 
groups of our country—management, farmers, 
labor, consumers, financial and other interests 
——with government cooperating, but not dom- 
inating. Your Council feels that a bi-partisan 
agency should be created to make possible 
voluntary cooperation between the various 
groups affected through regular conferences, 
so long as the need for them persists. 


Cooperative Buying to Combat 
High Prices 


In this section of the report, your Execu 
tive Council directs attention to the fact that 
the present inflationary spirial is not a tem- 
porary phenomena. We may expect rising 
prices to accompany any period of full em- 
ployment because the buying power created 
by full employment generates a demand which 
makes it possible for industry to raise prices 
But the creeping inflation which today ac- 
companies full employment eventually des- 
troys the buying power of the people. Tempo- 
rary government programs may offset the 


effects of this shortage of demand, but it 
cannot be permanently escaped. Full employ- 
ment, therefore, will prove self-defeating un- 
less some way can be found within the free 
enterprise system to stabilize prices. 


Many local unions have made savings on 
food purchases by cooperative buying. Local 
groups for cooperative buying under proper 
supervision can be more than temporary ex- 
pedients to meet the present emergency. They 
san become a long term movement to develop 
enough economic strength through cooperative 
buying to make larger savings and to be 


effective in preventing exhorbitant price in- 
creases. 


Housing 


Your Executive Council calls attention to 
the fact that in 1948 housing continued to be 
the nation’s major economic problem, The 
American Federation of Labor insists on the 
goal of a decent home for every American 
family and we must spare no effort to secure 
the enactment of a comprehensive long-range 
housing program when the next Congress con- 
venes in January, 1949, 


National Legislation 


Under this general title there is presented 
for your information a comprehensive report 
on the national legislative situation as it 
particularly concerns the wage earners of 
America. Our activities in the national legis- 
lative field during the 80th Congress were 
greatly hampered by the anti-labor attitude of 
many Congressmen and Senators who seemed 
bent upon curbing the activities of labor or- 
ganizations and enacting repressive controls 
and legislation which are against the best 
interests of all our people. 


State Labor Legislation 


Under this heading your Executive Council 
submits an accounting of the activities of 
labor in the field of state legislation. + 


Developments in Social Insurance 


In this section of its report, your Council 
expresses the opinion that in the 13 years of 
its existence the social security program has 
established the practicability of the method 
of contributory social insurance as a means 
for providing against the risks of dependent 
old age or the death of the family bread- 
winner, and employment. This program, how- 
ever, has not been revised substantially since 
1939 and in many respects the program is 
inadequate to meet the security needs of 
American workers. In a subheading under 
this title, atttention is called to the fact that 
not only did the 80th Congress refuse to make 
substantial improvements in the social secur- 
ity program, but drastic cuts in appropria- 
tions eliminated or reduced many of the use- 
ful activities of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The cuts were especially severe in 
the funds provided for training, research, 


and informational services both to workers 
and employers. 
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Wage and Hour Administration 
(Fair Labor Standards Act) 


In this section of its report, your Execu- 
tive Council calls attention to the fact that 
the entire history: of development under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act during the past 
year demonstrates conclusively the need for 
a complete revision of the Act. Existing wage 
levels are not merely out of date, but obsolete 
and archaic. In addition, the numerous exemp- 
tions, technical regulations and loopholes in 
phraseology which have been hindering effec- 
tive enforcement of the Act since its passage 
need to be removed or clarified. 


Labor Stands on Government 
Contracts 


Under this subhead your Council directs 
attention to the fact that the most significant 
development in the administration of the 
Public Contracts Act during the past year 
has been the inauguration of a program de- 
signed to increase the minimum wage rates 
applicable to all employees working on gov- 
ernment contracts. This action has long been 
urged by the American Federation of Labor 
and was undertaken only after specific re- 
quests for action had been made not only by 
the Federation but also by numerous affiliated 
unions. 


The importance of this new program trans- 
cends the significance of the enforcement work 
under the existing wage determinations which 
has been proceeding under the same handicaps 
as the enforcement work under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Because of the signifi- 
cance of the new program we urge the De- 
partment of Labor to hasten its completion 
even, if necessary, at the cost of reducing 
enforcement standards below existing levels. 


Education 


Our objectives in the general field of edu- 
eation are set forth under separate subheads 
in this section of the report of the Executive 
Council. Attention is called to the fact that 
every state now requires that youth etiend 
school, but every state does not make ade- 
quate educational facilities available for all 
children in the state. We reiterate our posi- 
tion that funds must be available to afford 
every person in the United States adequate 
and ample opportunities for educational 
growth and development. This premise has 
been the basis on which we have urged federal 
aid for education for over 30 years. 


Trade Union Fellowship Program 


In the brief section under this caption 
there is reported a continuation of the pro- 
gram conducted by Harvard University in 
providing a course for trade union officials 
seeking better technical preparation for their 
work. At the request of the unions, however, 
the course will be reduced to 13 weeks in- 
stead of 9 months as previously. 
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Public Relations, Radio and the 
Labor Press 


This section of the Executive Council report 
presents an accounting of arrangements which 
have been made for an extensive public rela- 
tions program. 


There is also reported an extension of the 
service which is being rendered to the bona 
fide labor press of the country through the 
inauguration of a free mat service to the 
labor press including cartoons and pictures. 


The Council reaffirms its belief that the 
labor press provides a vital and basic medium 
for the education and enlightenment of trade 
union members. 


American Federationist 


Under this caption the Executive Council 
reports the continuation of the effective serv- 
ice of our official magazine to all who toil. 
The number of paid subscriptions steadily 
increased during the past year, attributable in 
a large degree to the action of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention calling upon officers and 
representatives of labor in every community 
to make efforts to increase the number of 
readers of the publication. 


North American Labor News 
The Executive Council is gratified to re 
port on the continued growth and success 
of the Spanish-language clipsheet which is 
published bi-monthly. This publication con- 
tinues to promote understanding among the 
workers of the hemisphere and to assist the 
trade unions of Latin America in their or- 
ganizing work. 

Labor now is 


The American Federation of 


also publishing the Inter-American Labor 
News which is sent to more than 500 labor 
leaders, labor publications and government 


agencies to keep them informed of trade 
union development in Latin America 
Research Bulletin 

This bulletin is planned to provide union 
officials and organizers with quick and pre 
cise information on administrative and ju- 
dicial decisions on labor law affecting col 
lective bargaining, together with the latest 


report of basic labor statistics. Your Ex 
ecutive Council reports that response to this 
new publication has been gratifying. 


Labor’s Monthly Survey 


Under this title your Executive Council 
again calls attention to the fact that economic 
developments have been particularly impor 
tant during the past year. We have been 
able, through Labor’s Monthly Survey, to 
keep our membership advised of changes in 
prices, wages, employment, and other im. 
portant developments on which they cannot 
secure adequate, concise information else 
where. Frequent publication of tables of 
wage increases won by affiliated unions in 
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different industries have been especially use- 
ful to local unions in their negotiations with 
employers. 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 
Union Label Trades Department 
Maritime Trades Department 
Metal Trades Department 
Railway Employes Department 


Under these captions there are submitted 
for your information the regular reports of 
the Departments affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Government Employees Council 


Under this title there is presented a brief 
report of the activities of the Government 
Employees’ Council during the past year. 


Workers Education Bureau of 
America 


This section of the report contains an ac- 
counting of the activities of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau since our last convention. 
lt is noted that during the past year four 
additional international unions have become 
affiliated with the Bureau. In addition, a 
considerable number of state federations of 
labor, city central bodies, and local unions 
have been added to the affiliates of the Bu- 
reau,. This was largely the result of a 
letter sent out by President Green urging all 
organizations of the Federation to affiliate 
with the Bureau. 


Conclusion 


In ending its report your Council again 
warns that we are facing serious economic, 
political, and international problems. The 
delegates to the 67th Convention of the 
Federation are urged to pledge themselves 
to serve in the crusade for freedom in which 
we are engaged and to pledge their services 
in initiating a chain which will unite us 
all in the maintenance and defense of human 
life and freedom. 

The Executive Council 
with a solemn warning that 
ourselves for the world crisis 
termination that will make us invincible. 


SECRETARY MEANY: I will submit to 
the convention Reporter a list of the subjects 
of the Executive Council’s Report which I 
have just read, also a list of the committees 
to which these various subjects are assigned. 


The summary of the Executive Council's Re- 
port and the listing of the assignment of the 


subjects under that report to the various com- 
mittees will appear in today’s proceedings, 
which will be available here tomorrow 
morning. 


Report concludes 
‘‘we should arm 
with a de- 
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ASSIGNMENTS OF SUBJECTS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


Subject and Committee 
Introduction—Resolutions. 


New International Union 
ecutive Council Report. 


Disaffiliation of United Mine Workers of 
America—Executive Council Report. 

Selection of Fraternal Delegates 
tive Council Report. 

Salaries of Executive Officers—Laws. 

Engineers-Firemen and Oilers—Executive 
Council Report. 

Organizing Activities—Organization. 

_ Southern Organizing Campaign—Organiza- 
tion. 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working- 
men—Resolutions. 


Chartered—Ex- 


Execu- 





Benefit Service of National and Interna- 
tional Unions-—Executive Council Report. 


Legal Activities of General Counsel—Reso- 
lutions. 

Labor’s League for Political Education— 
Resolutions. 


International Matters—TInternational La- 


bor Relations. 

European Economie Recovery—Resolutions. 

A. F. of L. Representatives in Europe— 
International Labor Relations. 

European Labor and the Marshall 

International Trade Secretariats. 

A. F. of L. European Office in Brussels. 

Behind the Iron Curtain. 

Activities in Key Countries. 

Russian Attack on American Federation of 

labor. 

A. F. of L. Activity in Germany and Aus- 
tria—International Labor Relations. 

American Federation of Labor in the United 
Nations—Resolutions. 

International Labor Organization—Inter- 
national Labor Relations. 

Francis P. Fenton. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO)—Resolu- 
tions. 

World Health 
Labor Relations. 

Inter-American Confederation of Workers— 
International Labor Relations. 

The Lima Conference. 

Cc. I. T. Gains Wide Recognition. 

Asiatic Relations—lInternational Labor Re- 
lations. 

United Nations 
lations. 

Recent 
tions. 


Cooperative Buying to Combat High Prices 
—Resolutions. 


Plan. 


Organization—lInternational 


-International Labor Re- 


Economic Developments—Resolu- 


Housing—Building Trades. 

National Legislation—Legislation. 

o. -&. 
islation. 


Government * Appropriations—Leg- 
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Department of Labor. 

U. S. Government Employees—Legislation. 

Retirement. 

Salary Increases. 

Federal Employees Compensation Act. 

Per Diem Allowance. 

Reclassification of Postal Employees. 

Classification for Non-Postal Civilian Posi- 
tions. 

Maternity Leave. 

Equal Pay Bill—Legislation. 

Labor Extension Service—Legislation. 

Canal Zone—Legislation. 

Old-Timers Act. 

McCarran Amendment. 





Teachers’ Salaries. 

Police and Firemen. 

Governor's Salary. 

President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1— 
Resolutions. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
& : 3 
pensation—Resolutions. 


Fair Labor Standards Act Legislation— 
Legislation. 


Overtime on Overtime—Legislation 
Housing Legislation—Building Trades. 


International Labor Organization—Legis- 
lation. 


Physically Handicapped—Legislation. 
School Lunch Program—Legislation. 


Power, Reclamation, Irrigation, Flood Con- 
trol—Legislation. 


Missouri Valley Authority—Legislation. 
St. Lawrence Waterway—Resolutions 
Inland Waterways—Resolutions. 


Immigration and Naturalization—Resolu- 
tions. 


Displaced Persons. 
Taxation—Resolutions, 
Anti-Inflation Legislation—Legislation. 
Veterans’ Legislation—Legislation. 
Apprenticeship Training Program—Legis 
lation. 
State Employment Service Employees— 
Legislation, 
European Recovery Program—Legislation 
Civil Rights—Legislation 
Anti-Lynching. 
Fair Employment Practice. 
Anti-Poll Tax. 
Federal Aid to Education—Legislation. 
Amendment to Norris-LaGuardia Act— 
Legislation. 
Flammable Fabrics Act—Legislation. 
Construction Workers on Guam, Wake Is- 
land, Cavite and Others—Resolutions. 


Compact on Regional Education Entered 
Into Between Southern States— Legis- 
lation. 


Food Conservation Program—Resolutions. 
District of Columbia 
Optometry. 





Legislation. 
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Nurseries. 
Increase of Salaries for Metropolitan 
Police. 
School Teachers. 
Sales Tax. 
Barbers. 
Taft-Hartley Act—Resolutions. 
National Sales Tax—Resolutions. 
Universal Military Training and the Draft 
—Resolutions. 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act— Legis- 
lation. 
U. S. Employers’ Compensation Act— 
Legislation. 
Federal Reclamation Laws—Resolutions. 
Un-American Activities—Resolutions. 
Lawyers’ Bill—Legislation. 
Oleomargarine—Legislation. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements—Resolutions. 
Ship Subsidies—Legislation 
Leasing of Salmon Trap Sites in Alaska— 
Legislation. 
National Science Foundation—Legislation. 
Liquor Advertising—Legislation. 


Promoting Conservation of Wild-Life—Leg- 
islation, 


3usiness Licenses—Legislation. 
Social Security—Legislation. 
State Labor Legislation—Legislation. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Child Labor. 
Disability Compensation. 
Industrial Safety 
State Labor Departments. 
Future Legislation. 


Development in Social Insurance—Resolu- 
tions. 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 
Congressional Failure. 

Refunds on Overpayment. 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Health Insurance. 


_ Wage and Hour Administration—Resolu- 
tions, 


Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Labor Standards on Government Con- 
tracts. 


Education—FEducation. 
Federal Aid to Education. 
Federal Aid for Teachers’ Salaries. 
Vocational Education. 
International Education Problems. 


Trade Union Fellowship Program—Fdu- 
eation, 


Public Relations, Radio and the Labor 
Press—Resolutions. 


American Federationist—Resolutions. 
North American Labor News—Resolutions. 
Research Bulletin—Resolutions. 

Labor’s Monthly Survey—Resolutions. 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
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ment—Building Trades. 
Union Label Trades Department—Labels. 


Maritime ‘Trades Department—Executive 
Council Report. 


Metal Trades Department—Executive Coun 
cil Report. 


Railway Employees’ Department—Execu- 
tive Council Report. 


_ Government Employees’ Council—Execu- 
tive Council Report. 


Workers’ Education Bureau of America— 
iMducation, 


Conclusion—Resolutions. 

The committee appointed by President 
Green during the morning session escorted 
the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor, to the convention hall, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know I can say 
for you that you regard the visit of the 
Secretary of Labor this afternoon as an 
outstanding event in the proceedings of this 
great convention. We are happy to have 
him with us this afternoon, and I know he 
is prepared to bring to us an inspiring, edu- 
cational and instructive message. In intro- 
ducing him to you and presenting him to ycu 
for the purpose of submitting his message, 
may I assure him that it is the purpose of 
the American Federation of Labor to not 
only request but demand that the 81st Con- 
gress restore the Labor Department to the 
position it should occupy in our govern 


ment. 


One of the outstanding blows struck at 
labor by the 80th Congress was reflected in 
the way and manner in which it reduced the 
Department of Labor to a mere shadow. Why 
did they do that? There was no call for 
the application of economic measures in 
the administration of the affairs of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a department in 
the government that serves the business in- 
terests of the nation. No other department 
of government was assailed as was the Labor 
Department. We interpret that action of the 
80th Congress as an insult and a direct blow 
to the working men and women of the na- 
tion. The Department of Labor is the de- 
partment for labor. We are interested in it, 
in its maintenance, in its administration 
and in the service which it can render to 
the working men and women of the nation. 


For that reason we shall place upon our 
legislation program perhaps among the first 
items of all a demand on the 81st Congress 
to reestablish and restore and reconstruct and 
remake the Department of Labor. 


Now, we know that our Secretary, who 





has served the people of Massachusetts 
with distinction and honor, who was Gover- 
nor of that great Commonwealth, has had a 
wide experience in governmental adminis- 
tration, and is prepared to render great serv- 
ice as Secretary of Labor. Furthermore, he 
has made it clear that he is sympathetic 
toward the aims and objectives and pur- 
poses of our organized labor movement. We 
have confidence in him. We hold him in high 
regard and esteem and we will stand with 
him and give him a full measure of sup- 
port as Secretary of Labor. 


I present to you the Honorable Maurice 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 


HONORABLE MAURICE TOBIN 
(Secretary of Labor) 


President William Green, officers and del- 
egates to this 67th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor: It is 
my proud privilege to bring to the assembled 
delegates the greetings of the courageous 
President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman, 


(Applause). 


I seem to sense an exhilarated feeling on 
the part of not only the people I have met 
in these lobbies today and in this conven- 
tion hall, but really on the part of all 
Americans, even those who made the mis- 
take of voting wrong on election day. I 
think the day after they were all very happy 
at the decision that was made by a majority 
of the American people. And I want to add 
tribute to the members of organized labor for 
the tremendous part they played in this 
people’s victory. 

Stop to consider that the Democratic Party 
was divided into three parts—the reaction- 
aries on the right, the extremists on the left, 
and the basic Americans in the middle, and 
organized labor stood loyally behind a great 
American, and again in cooperation with 
other great Americans the vote on election 
day for that candidate exceeded the vote of 
the. Republican Party, the Dixiecrats and the 
Progressive Wallaceites all bundled together. 
It was indeed a great victory for the future 
of America! 


I remember in the election of two years 
ago when a slogan fooled the American peo- 
ple, the slogan ‘‘Had Enough?’ That im- 
plied to each individual that if he or she 
had a gripe, no matter what it might have 
been, that slogan really covered it. And I 
remember saying on election night in 1946, 
“They have won the skirmish but they will 
lose the battle,” and they lost the battle on 
November 2, 1948, 

A great many progressive Americans were 
of the opinion two years ago that the pend- 
ulum of reaction had set in and that we 
would have to wait until that pendulum had 
made the circuit and swung back again, par- 
ticularly after the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley law, particularly after the failure of 
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the positive pledge of the Party, and I don't 
mind saying of the opposition, because we are 
all one family today— their failure to live 
up to the pledge and platform of 1944 to 
raise the 40-cent minimum wage standard, 
their failure to do anything about housing, 
their failure to do anything about the edu- 
cational crisis in the country. Yes, you did 
decide that there was something that could 
be done about it, despite the greatest thought 
control program America has ever seen. And 
remember that I said ‘thought control,” 
through newspapers, columnists, commenta- 
tors, through national magazines, through 
polls, through every medium that could be 
used for the purpose of molding the Amer 
ican mind— just as totalitarian in approach, 
and I mean the word “‘totalitarian’’—as the 
totalitarian public molding of the minds of 
the people of Germany, and the attempt to 
do it to the rest of the world. And despite 
that, to the credit of the American people 
and the ceoperation you gave in that regard 
they failed. The American government is 
now back in the hands of the American 
people, and I am confident that the 81st 
Congress is going to right all of the wrongs 
of the 80th Congress, and we are going to go 
forward in a progressive way to better days 
than the United States of America has ever 
known before. 

There is a positive mandate from the 
American people, because President Truman 
spelled out the issues, to raise the minimum 
wage from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour. 

There is a positive mandate from the 
American people to take care of the areas of 
America that are unable to give American 
children a decent education. 

There is a positive mandate from the Amer- 
ican people, as a result of the election of 
November 2, to see to it that the public 
health of the people of this nation is properly 
cared for, to see to it that never again will 
we have such a low standard of public health 
that better than 8,000,000 young Americans 
were denied admission into the armed forces 
of the United States. 


Yes, and a mandate for the positive and 
unequivocal repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, 
and the elimination for all time of a reference 
to American working men and women as 
commodities in the trade and business life 
of our country. In the future I think that 
reactionaries will realize that such an ut 
terance is not healthy in the political life of 
America. They have been compelled by this 
last election, in my opinion, to recognize the 
working men and women of America as human 
beings, with God-given rights of human be- 
ings, as well as with rights that cannot be 
taken away from them by the actions of any 
man-made organization, be it government or 
otherwise, and have it stick for long. 


It lasted in this instance for a little bit 
better than 12 months. But all that, I hope, 
will be corrected within the first 30 days of 
the 81st Congress, and I am positive that 
that will be the end-all result. 


I had a written speech here and I am not 
going to deliver it. I think you know how 
I feel about these issues, and I do want to 
compliment the men and women who are 
present here and those whom you repre- 
sent for the wonderful job that was done 
on Tuesday, November 2— not so much for 


your organizations but for the whole of the 
American people. 

And we are not going to be drunk witn 
power, as were those who took over the 
80th Congress. We are going to work to the 
end that the workers of America are going 
to have the right to gather together in 
collective organization for the purpose of 
bargaining, without the interference of the 
Federal Government. We are going to see to 
it that there will be a restoration of an ap- 
proach to the problems of organized, though 
lowly-paid workers of the United States, 
where they will be given the encouragement 
and the help of the government in order that 
they may have at least decent American 
living standards. 

That was the pledge of the Wagner Act 
when it was enacted. It was the pledge of 
the National Recovery Act, and it had a 
meaningless expression when it actually ap- 
peared in the preamble of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

But I know that the 81st Congress will, 
after this mandate, make it a meaningful 
document, the one that will be substituted 
for the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is no need of my talking to you 
longer. All I am going to say is that I 
pledge to you, as Secretary of Labor, my 
very best efforts to see to it that all the 
pledges of the Democratic Party platform 
and the pledges of President Truman will be 
lived up to in the 81st Congress. And I 
know that your voice, with the voice of the 
rest of organized labor, will be a potent factor 
not only in correcting the wrongs that were 
done to labor in the 81st Congress, but in 
carrying out the rest of the program, such 
as proper education for American children, 
proper housing, and a proper public health 
program. 

I pledge to you my full cooperation, and 
I am going to work with the committees that 
you will send to me on any problems that 
deal with American labor. 


It has been a real pleasure to have worked 
with you during the course of the last two 
months, and I am confident that working 
together, in the interests of the working men 
and women of this country and in the in- 
terests of the whole economy, four years 
from today we will all be able to say that 
America is a better place in which to live. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure that 
Secretary of Labor Tobin deeply appreciates 
the warm response you made to his address 
and the evidence of your very warm and 
cordial greeting you extended to him. You 
spoke more eloquently than I can speak and 
more impressively than I can talk. 


I ask him to accept your demonstration as 
evidence of our deep appreciation of his visit 
with us and of. the inspiring message which 
he delivered this afternoon. 


Permit me to supplement that, by saying 
that, as he has assured us he would cooperate 
with us fully, in reciprocal fashion I assure 
him of our united, earnest, and enthusiastic 
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cooperation and support. We want to help 
administration of the Labor De- 
partment a great success, and we want to 
help him make a record as one of the best 
of Labor that filled that 


make his 


Secretaries 
position. 


ever 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMANDER OF AMERICAN 
LEGION 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes to 
announce that 
The American Legion, Mr. S. Perry Brown, 
will address the convention at 10:30 o’clock. 
1 will appoint on the Committee to 
the Commander of The American Legion to 
the hall President Richard Walsh of the 
International Association of Theatrical Stage 
Employees, Brother Zander, State, County and 
Municipal Employees and Brother Harry H. 
Cook, Flint Glass Workers. 

We will also hear from the Assistant to 
the President, Dr. Steelman, who will be here 


tomorrow the Commander of 


escort 


address, 
Veterans 


tomorrow afternoon to deliver an 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
of Foreign Wars, who will address the con- 
vention tomorrow. 

The Chair now recognizes Brother Lester, 


Chairman of the Auditing Committee for a 


report of that Committee. 


REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Chairman and delegates, the 
ready to report and I present to you Brother 
who will read the Cammittee’s 


LESTER: Mr. 
Committee is 


Kistemaker, 
report. 


Delegate Kistemaker, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


To the officers and delegates of the sixty- 
seventh Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor: 


The Auditing Committee, appointed in ac- 
cordance with Article III, Section 5, of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, submits the following report to this 
Convention. This Committee wishes to report 
that all the books and records of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer were examined by us, and the 
receipts and expenses were carefully checked 
and found to be correct. The cash balances 
on hand as shown by the books of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer were verified by letters from 
each of the banks where the Federation has 
funds on deposit. These letters certified as to 
the amount of money the Federation had on 
deposit with each of the banks certifying, and 
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were found to be in agreement with the books 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


The securities owned by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor consist of $100,000 in 
United States Savings Bonds, Series G, and 
700 shares of Union Labor Life Insurance 
Stock, book value of which is listed as 
$15,000. We are listing below the serial num- 
bers of the Bonds, and the certificate number 
of the Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
Stock. 


The serial numbers and the denominations 
of the Series G Bonds are as follows: 


X-886-025-G ......... $10,000 
Me BOS-OSSS ccc veces $10,000 
X-886-027-G ......... $10,000 
X-886-028-G ......000.% $10,000 
X-886-029-G .........$10.000 
X-886-030-G ..... ..++$10,000 
X-B8B6-081-G ......00% $10,000 
X-886-082-G ......... $10,000 
X-886-033-G .........$10,000 
X-886-034-G ......... $10,000 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
Stock Certificate number is 47-5 


We inspected these securities and found 


them to be correct as listed. 


In conclusion, we wish to thank Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany and his assistants for the 
cooperation extended to us in the perform- 
ance of this audit. 


The following is a list of the receipts and 
expenses in the various funds of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor for the’ twelve 
months beginning September 1, 1947 to and 
including August 31, 1948: 

Receipts 


Balance on Hand, 
IS eae UT O06 0s'60 a tet see $ 464,582.06 
Per Capita Tax $2,498,977.80 
Paid Subs. 
Am. Fedst. ... 3,718.88 
Per Capita Tax 
Subscriptions, 
Am. Fedst. 
Per Capita Tax 
from Locals 
Allocated to 
Defense Fund. . 
Initiation Fees 
Reinstatement 


245,526.72 


79,309.44 


WO sae eee wane 2,479.00 
| 18,304.11 
BMROPOES oceceess 7.92 


Premiums on 
Bonds of Offi- 
cers of Unions 
bonded thru 
Re re OE Es 4ow 

Disbanded and 
Suspended Un- 
ions and Mis- 
cellaneous 


or 
oo 


29,957.! 


Receipts ..... 25,230.32 
Voluntary Assmt. 12,667.49 
Tetel Tessas oc kev gesswenns $3,347,938.77 


Grand Total 3,812,520.83 
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Expenses 

Organizing 

Expenses .....$ 838,835.94 
Organizers’ 

Salaries ...... 762,982.58 
Office Employes’ 

ae 300,888.81 
Administrative 

Salaries ...... 93,084.92 
Miscellaneous 


General Bills .. 
Printing and Pub- 
lishing American 
Federationist. . 178,378.48 
Assmst. Expense 2,405.24 
Defense Fund ... 198,380.00 
Premiums on 
Bonds of Officers 
of Unions Bond- 
thru AFL 


502,019.02 


24,825.35 








Total Miapeneek: vii siccwe ce $2,901,800.34 


Balance on Hand, Aug. 31, 1948 $ 910,720.49 


Recapitulation 


In General Fum@ ....ccccccecics $674,663.24 
In Defense Fund for Local 

Trade and Federal Labor Unions 236,057.25 
Balance on Hand, Aug. 31, 1948 $910,720.49 
Monies deposited and 
invested as follows: 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Maturity 


2. ge eh, ee aa $100,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., 

New York (Subject to Check) 2,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 

SGELD asad sees Caeeee 15,000.00 


City Bank (Subject to check).... 
Union National Bank, Newark, 


5,000.00 


N. J. (Subject to check) ... 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (Subject to 

GROOM) 6 conte reseccnecsestes 778,720.49 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Balance 

August $1, 1948. 2. cccvceces $910,720.49 


Gompers Memorial Fund 


Receipts from December 20, 1924 

to and including Aug. 31, 1948 $136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929 to 

and including August 31, 1948 122,728.87 


Balance on Hand August 31, 1948 $ 13,646.43 
Funds deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank checking 

SOOOERD ccc cc iecvccsicvvcsc@ BOGE 


Balance on Hand August 31, 1948 $ 13,646.43 


American Federation of Labor 
Building Fund 
Receipts 


Cash Balance on Hand 
August Gi, IGET scvoscccsess $ 30,614.57 
Sale of Mt. Vernon Stock.... 1,218.00 
Transfer from Defense Fund... 30,000.00 


Ws oh wthaneee eck eee new el $ 61,832.57 


Rents— 
901 Mass. Ave $41,,223.91 
1625 H. St...... 4,185.00—$ 45,408.91 
DEViGORES 2 nccccs 24.36 
Sale of Waste 
PUNE pemecece 112.48 
Sale of Obsolete 
Equipment .... 65.00— 201.84 
Foe: TI: os cde crc ciucsua $ 45,610.75 
Receipts and Balance .......... $107,443.32 
Expenses 


Maintenance—901 Mass. Ave.: 
Pay Roll (Building 


PE Seven ds acbetea esiee $ 28,876.50 
BE cai ndibias cas Gedevedcsoce’s 3,426.60 
Ek. 6c owe 45 Hebe dei 1,554.35 
WU EENED Laveen céecasncewet 1,474.19 
CCC ST PCT e ORI Te 1,435.95 
Upkeep and Repairs ........... 3,019.40 
Plastering and Painting ........ 1,631.16 
Cleaning Windows ............ 540.00 
a sb n60 00048 DAN vases 249.13 
Vi. 2 Teer rer ree 348.02 
Hauling Ashes and Trash ...... 240.00 


Upkeep and Repairs of Elevators 1,134.03 
AFL Employes Retirement 





Annuity Trust Fund .......... 759.06 
D. C. Unemployment Compensation 13.94 
Social Security Tax: 

Gar le. MINE 0 cb oececeevees 272.99 
Expenses 

Maintenance—1525 H Street: 

Pay Roll (Building 

Employes) ...... $ 756.00 
Remodeling ....... 31,501.76 
ree 1,058.95 
Hauling Trash ..... 13.00 
BP accerscecaceccs 288.47 
ee 10,869.40 
See oe 198.38 
PUOOMIGEES Sccwccee 242.98 
WOGGR FIGRS ccccccs 13.68 
COON ok een wand en ee 124.00 
Cleaning Windows .. 115.00 
Upkeep and Repairs... 2,298.54 
Special Police 

BEPVEOS oc ccccnes 46.00 
TOINEAG « o 6 nc vat ae 510.10 
Telephone Service... 19.26 
Tete DN 6 bbc haecucesden $ 93,030.84 








Balance on Hand Aug. 31, 1948 $ 14,412.48 


Recapitulation 


Receipts and Balance .......... $107,443.32 
ES 66 dena wha ee endces quae 93,030.84 


Balance on Hand Aug. 31, 1948 $ 14,412.48 
Monies deposited as follows: 
Riggs National Bank .......... $ 14,412.48 
Respectfully submitted, 
Robert Lester, Chairman 
John Fonte 
A. P. Kistemaker, Secretary. 
Auditing Committee. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY KISTE- 
MAKER: Mr. Chairman, I move adpotion of 
the Committtee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following supplemental report: 


American Federation of Labor Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Annuity 
Trust Fund 


For the Period September 1, 1947 to 
August 31, 1948 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 1947 $297,443.80 
AFL weekly 


Contributions ..... $10,321.00 
Employees’ weekly 
contributions 10,321.00 


Interest on U.S. 
Treasury Bonds ... 7,362.50 


WORE ONS 8 kei i:0 0 kd 60s $ 28,004.50 


Total Receipts and Balance . . $325,448.30 


Disbursements 
Benefits paid ......$ 668.28 
Withdrawals paid ... 537.64 
Total Disbursements .......... $ 1,205.92 





Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 1948 $324,242.38 


Allocation of Interest 
Investment Earnings Clearing 
Account 


Balance on hand, Aug. 31, 1947 $ 2,250.00 
Receipts—-Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1947 3,500.00 


ORR E Se ee eee ~++$ 5,750.00 
Less: Allocations made Dec. 31, 1947: 
To Prior Service 


Liability .......$5,285.12 
To Federation 

Accumulations ... 68.08 
To Members 

Accumulations 66.09 


To Annuity Reserve 136.69— 5,505.98 
Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1947. .$ 244.02 
Receipts—Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1948 3,862.50 
Add: Excess Interest on 

WG 6 vccees vinsccces 2.31 


Balance, August 31, 1948 ...... $ 4,108.83 


Balance Sheet 


For the Period September 1, 1947 to 
August 31, 1948 


a ee re $328,000.00 
SEE 3 wkd ois os Onna * Olek ee ake ken 1,242.38 
| SP eee PO eee ree $324,242.38 


Liabilities and Income 


Prior Service Liability ........ $284,938.34 
Federation Accumulations ..... 14,569.67 
Members Accumulations ........ 13,939.15 
Apnemity BOUTS 6c cccccncees’ 6,686.39 
Investment Earnings Clearing... 4,108.83 
TOG cds Sdnssesrdes cé-veeeeed $324,242.38 


The securities owned by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Employees’ Retirement An- 
nuity Trust Fund consist solely of United 
States Treasury Bonds bearing 2% per cent 
interest. 

We visited the bank where these bonds 
are kept in a safe deposit box, counted same, 
and found them to be correct as listed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert Lester, Chairman 
John Forster 
A. P. Kistemaker, Secretary. 

Auditing Committee. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KISTEMAK- 
IikR: Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the 
supplemental report. 


The motion was seconded and unainmously 
carried, 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 

COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials has been 
requested by Secretary-Treasurer Gordon W. 
Chapman of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees to seat 
Kdward N. Doan as fifth delegate to repre- 
sent that organization, and we recommend 
that he be seated with 156 votes. 


In accordance with request received from 
President Lester Washburn of the Interna- 
tional Union United Automobile Workers of 
America, we recommend the seating of Frank 
Evans in place of Anthony Doria, on the 
delegation of that organization. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KISTEMAK- 
ER: Mr. Chairman, I move that these dele- 
gates be seated, 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Rules and 
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Order of Business ‘is prepared to report. 
The Chairman would like to observe that 
there is a slight change in the hours of the 
sessions this year, made necessary because of 
the Thanksgiving holiday. I am sure, how- 
ever, that these hours will meet with your 
hearty approval. 

On Saturday of this week we will work. 
Usually we do not work on the first Satur- 
day. Then on Monday night there will be 
a session in order that we may be able to 
adjourn on Tuesday, finish the business of 
the convention so that you may get home 
Thursday for Thanksgiving. 

Secretary Clark, of the Committee, will 
read the report. 

Committee Secretary Clark submitted the 
following report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the sixty- 
seventh convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 

In conformity with the instructions of 
your President and this convention, we, your 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
of the sixty-seventh convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, convened in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 15, 1948, beg leave 
to make the following report for your con- 
sideration: 


Rules 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to 
order at 9:30 a.m., and remain in session 
until 12 noon, reconvening at 2 p.m., and 
remain in session until 5:30 p.m., on the 
following days: Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The 
convention next week will remain in session 
Monday from 9:30 a.m., until 12 noon, re- 
convening at 2 p.m., and remaining in ses- 
sion until 5:30 p.m., reconvening at 8 p.m., 
and remaining in session until 11 p.m.— 
Tuesday, it will convene at 9:30 a.m., and 
remain in session until 12 noon, reconvene 
at 2 p.m., and remain in session until. the 
business of the convention is completed. 

Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in his 
attendance card within 30 minutes after the 
convention is called to order shall be marked 
absent, but in the event of unavoidable ab- 
sence, he may so report to the Secretary and 
be marked present. 

Rule 3. If a delegate while speaking be 
called to order, he shall at the request of the 
chair take his seat until the question of order 
is decided. 

Rule 4. Should two or more delegates rise 
at the same time to speak, the chair shall 
decide who is entitled to the floor. 

Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt an- 
other in his remarks, except to raise a point 
of order. 

Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon a question until all who 
wish to speak have had an opportunity to 
do so. 


Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak more 


than twice upon the same question without 
permission from the convention 

Rule 8. At the request of five delegates 
the mover of a motion shall submit it in 
writing. 

Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 dele 
gates to move the previous question. 

Rule 10. A roll call on any motion shall 
be called at the request of 10 per cent of 
the delegates present. 

Rule 11. Speeches shall be limited to ten 
minutes, but the time of speaking may be 
extended by a vote of the convention 


Rule 12. A motion shall not be open for 
discussion until it has been seconded and 
stated from the chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the table shall 
not be debatable, except as limited by Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. 

Rule 14. A motion to reconsider shall not 
be entertained unless made by a delegate who 
voted with the majority, and shall receive a 
majority vote 

Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the 
Signature of the introducer and the title of 
the organization he represents and shal! be 
submitted in triplicate form, 


Rule 16. No motion or resolution shall be 
voted upon until the mover or introducer has 
had a chance to speak upon it if he or she 
so desires. 

Rule 17. The reports of committees shall 
be subject to amendments and _ substitutes 
from the floor of the convention, the same as 
other motions and resolutions. 


Rule 18. When a question is pending before 
the convention no motion shall be in order 
except to adjourn, to refer, for the previous 
question, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone 
for a certain time to divide or amend, which 
motions shall have preference in the order 
named. 


Rule 19. When a roll call has been taken 
and all delegates present have had an oppor- 
tunity to record their votes, the ballot shall 
be declared closed. 

Rule 20. When a roll call ballot has been 
ordered, no adjournment shall take place un- 
til the result has been announced. 


Rule 21. Robert's Rules of Order shall be 
the guide on all matters not herein provided 
for. 


Order of Business 


1. Reading of minutes of previous session 
shall be dispensed with unless called for. 
2. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
3. Report of Officers. 
4. Reports of regular committees. 
5. Reports of special committees. 
6. Unfinished business. 
7. New business. 
8. Election of Officers. 
9. Selection of next meeting place 
10. Good of the Federation 
11. Adjournment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
John B. Robinson, Chairman 
Joseph P. Clark, Secretary 
R. J. Petree 
John C. MacDonald 
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Herman Finkelstein 
Charles Aquadro 
George Hardy 
Frank B. Field 
Jeseph Lewis 

H. E. Greenwald 
George J. Richardson 
D. D. McClurg 
Harry R. Williams 
Richard Smith 
William F. Schnitzler 
Lester L. Theibert 
George Edgerton 
George Nolan 

Al. J. Cleland 
Robert Morgan 
Norman Zukowsky 
D. C. Cone 

W. F. Maunte 


James N, Givens 
Oliver W. Nicoll 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
Committee's report. 
The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 
At this time various committee chairmen 
announced the time and place of committee 
meetings. 


(At 4:00 o’clock p.m., the rules of the 
convention were suspended, and the conven- 
tion adjourned to 9:30 o’clock a.m., Tueg- 
day, November 16, 1948 ) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article IIT, Section 6, 
All resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 30-day period, by 
a convention of a national or international union of or a state federation of labor. 


Such resolutions shall be received up to five days prior to the convening date of 


the convention. 


Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time limits 
shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council shall refer 
all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that acceptance thereof 
is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 


Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 


Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the approval 


of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of the organization. 


Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor 


unions are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and disposition. 


The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to the disposition 


made of these resolutions. 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits and 
conform to the constitutional requirements: 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Max Zar- 
itsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman Fin- 
kelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. 


WHEREAS, The tax reductions which were 
adopted by the 80th Congress favored the 
wealthy classes at the expense of the wage 
earners, and 


WHEREAS, The inequitable incidence of 
tax reductions accelerated the pace of inflation 
by converting the 1948 budget surplus into 
an operating deficit, and contributed to 
mounting living costs by increasing the de- 
mand for goods in short supply, and 


WHEREAS, Business profits have sky- 
rocketed as the result of continued increases 
in wholesale and retail prices, so that net 
profits after taxes of business corporations 
rose from $5,000,000,000 in 1939 to an an- 
ticipated annual rate of $20,400,000,000 in 
the latter half of 1948, thus making it de- 
sirable to reimpose excess profits taxes, and 


WHEREAS, Persons in the lower income 
brackets have been hardest hit by inflation, 
with real average weekly earnings of workers 


in manufacturing industries having declines 
4.6 per cent since 1945, and 

WHEREAS, In the interests of the country 
as a whole and as a measure of elementary 
justice to the workers, the purchasing power 
of lower income groups should be increased 
by increasing the extent of tax reductions for 
these groups, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor calls upon Con- 
gress to restore the excess profits tax and 
restore the principle of taxation in accordance 
with ability to pay by increasing taxes in the 
high income brackets; and increase mass pur- 
chasing power by raising the personal in- 
come tax exemption from $600 to at least 
$850. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DAILY LABOR PAPER 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, John Forster, 
Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Herrmann, International Typographical 
Union. 





WHEREAS, There is no practical possibil- 
ity that the cause of organized labor can or 
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will be fairly or truthfully presented by cur- 
rent publicity mediums, of general circulation, 
and 


WHEREAS, Only by a daily newspaper of 
general circulation can the cause of organized 
labor be fairly and truthfully presented, and 


WHEREAS, There is no valid reason why 
such a daily cannot be established in which 
news and current events can be published 
without bias of big business pressure there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, that its Execu- 
tive Council make every effort possible and 
feasible to establish or to aid and encourage 
the establishment of such a daily paper frank- 
ly committeed to publicize the viewpoint of 
organized labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, John Forster, 
Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Herrmann, International Typographical 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The past year has clearly es- 
tablished that the Taft-Hartley Law is in fact 
an instrument to disrupt and destroy long- 
established union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Relations 
Board, under Robert Denham has been con- 
verted into an agency for anti-union employer 
organizations, and 


WHEREAS, Government injunctions in 
labor disputes have been issued against Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Council of Indus- 
trial Organizations and independent unions, 
with the sole purpose of destroying historic 
collective bargaining rights of labor, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor call upon 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Railroad Brotherhoods, The United Mine 
Workers, The International Association of 
Machinists and other independent unions to 
convene a National Emergency Congress in 
Washington for the purpose of working out 
joint plans to combat anti-union injunctions 
and all other attacks by the present National 
Labor Relations Board as well as a concerted 
compaign for the repeal of this vicious legis- 
lation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph John W. Austin, John Forster, 
Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Herrmann, International Typographical 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The future of the International 


Typographical Union and of labor as a whole 
depends on the unity of all laboring groups, 
and 


WHEREAS, The anti-labor groups are con- 
tinually destroying the foundation of the la- 
boring class with legislative weapons, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential that all labor 
groups be brought under one roof, not only 
to combat the enemies of labor, but to pre- 
serve our freedom of democratic action, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention instruct 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council to extend 
every endeavor to establish a national labor 
board consisting of representatives of all 
labor groups to plan and work toward the 
objective of a united labor movement. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


USE OF FRANCHISE 


Resolution No. 5—-By Delegate William 
Newton Nichols, Madison Federation of Labor, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


WHEREAS, Labor has lost many recent 
elections by the failure of even the registered 
voters of organized labor to use the franchise, 
notably in Madison, Wisconsin, losing the 
spring City and (special) Congressional elec- 
tion by a margin that was only half of the 
non-voting registered voters in an almost 
solid unionized labor ward, and we deem the 
exercise of the franchise in a democracy not 
only a privilege, but a duty of citizenship, 
equally vital in the life of the nation with 
service in arms to repel an invader or to 
preserve order, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled take such 
steps as may be possible to secure national 
legislation making the exercise of the fran- 
chise a must of citizenship and prescribing 
such penalties as may be needed for its non- 
observance. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Our God-given right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness must be 
implemented by civil rights laws, such as 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, worship, 
right of habeas corpus, petition, trial by jury, 
right to work and to enjoy facilities free from 
the embarassment of segregation on railroads, 
buses, steampships, hotels, restaurants, recre- 
ational centers, schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, therefore, be it ‘ 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, go on record as demanding the aboli- 
tion of discrimination and segregation through 
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municipal, state and federal legislation so that 
the dignity of the human personality, regard- 
less of race, creed or color, will not be humili- 
ated and insulted, and that the city central 
labor bodies, the state federations and federal 
and local unions, national and international 
organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, be called upon and urged 
to use their influence and strength in the 
interest of securing civil rights for all peoples, 
creeds, colors and countries in the interest of 
labor solidarity, one of the most effective 
weapons against reaction, bigotry and hatred. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


OPPOSE RETURN OF FORMER 
ITALIAN-AFRICAN COLONIES 
TO ITALY 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Colonialism is a represensible 
form of exploitation of the peoples of color 
in Africa, India and China and the Islands of 
the Sea, which is a violation of all democratic 
principles and our Judeo-Christian concept of 
the dignity of the human personality, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, go on record as opposed to the return to 
Italy of her former African colonies, including 
Libya, Eritrea and Somoliland, and demand 
that the disposition of the said colonies be 
referred to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in accordance with Article 2 
of Annex XI of the Treaty of Paris with Italy, 
at its meeting in Paris, and that plebiscite 
in accordance with the United Nation’s Char- 
ter principle of self-determination, be held 
for the expression of choice of the natives of 
these colonies themselves as to which country 
they wish to be governed by, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the ecenomic reconstruc- 
tion of these victimized colonies be given 
prior consideration to the enemy-agressor 
Italy, which instead of taking on new terri- 
tory to administer, needs to develop the 
capacity of administering itself, for how can 
an impoverished Italy incapable of promoting 
her own welfare, undertake the promotion of 
the welfare of the natives of her former Afri- 
can colonies? 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


POLL TAX 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The poll tax, which operates to 
disenfranchise American citizens, negro and 
white in various southern states is a blot on 
American democracy, giving aid and comfort 
to the forces of reaction at home and abroad, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con. 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, go on record to reaffirm its position of 
opposition to the poll tax and call upon the 
Eighty-First Congress to enact legislation 
abolishing this evil in American political life. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


F. E. P. C. 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, A federal F. E. P. C. law is 
essential for the elimination of discrimination 
in employment relations based upon race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry, 
and since the right to work is tied up with 
the right to live, which is God-given, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, reaffirm its position of supporting the 
movement for federal fair employment prac- 
tice legislation and call upon the Eighty-First 
Congress to enact legislation for an effective 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ANTI-LYNCHING LAW 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
3rotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Lynching is a disgrace and 
stigma upon American democracy, giving the 
United States of America a bad name in the 
councils of the nations of the world; since 
it is a form of mob action which denies the 
accused a fair and impartial hearing by a 
jury of his or her peers in the high traditions 
of the United States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, go on record as opposed to lynching in 
all of its reprehensible forms and call upon 
the Eighty-First Congress to enact legislation 
abolishing this grave attack upon the life of 
American citizens and American democracy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


WAR DEPT. USE ENGRAVED 
CERTIFICATES WITH PRE- 
SENTATION OF MEDALS 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate James 
Mowatt, International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 


WHERREAS, For a number of years the 
War Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment presented to each member of the 
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Armed Forces of the United States, who had 
distinguished themselves in battle, one of the 
following medals: “The Air Medal,"”’ ‘‘The 
Purple Heart,’ ‘‘The Bronze Star Medal,” 
for achievement in Ground Operations against 
the enemy; or “The Bronze Star Medal” for 
heroism in Ground Combat. With these medals 
were also presented an engraved and plate 
printed certificate to be framed or otherwise 
displayed to his family and friends. The re- 
cipient of these medals took equal pride in 
these certificates and valued them most 
highly, and, 


WHEREAS, The War Department has now 
discontinued the presentation of this engraved 
and plate printed certificate, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in its sixty-seventh convention, held 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio which con- 
venes Monday, November 15, 1948 petitions 
the War Department of the United States 
Government to again issue to these heroes of 
World War II, these engraved and plate 
printed certificates at the same time they 
are presented with ‘‘The Air Medal,” ‘‘The 
Purple Heart,” “The Bronze Star Medal,” 
for Meritorious Achievement in Ground Oper- 
ations against the enemy, or “The Bronze Star 
Medal” for Heroism in Ground Combat. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ESTABLISH MINIMUM WAGE OF 
$1 PER HOUR 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Under the Wage and Hour 
Law, the minimum wage is now set at forty 
cents per hour, and 


WHEREAS, At forty cents per hour, a 
forty-hour week would yield a gross of only 
$16.00, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of living has in- 
creased an estimated 70% since 1939, and 


WHEREAS, This wage is inadequate to 
provide an American standard of living and 
is conducive to poverty in our land of plenty, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record as demanding that a minimum wage of 
$1.00 per hour be enacted into law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LOWER AGE AND INCREASED 
BENEFITS UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
uabor. 


WHEREAS, The worker and the employer 
presently each contribute a sum equal to one 


percent of the employe’s earnings into the 
social security fund, and 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act as 
originally enacted provided for graduated in- 
creases in contributions from both employee 
and employer up to a maximum of three per 
cent of the employee's earnings, and 


WHEREAS, The physical demands on em- 
ployees in present day mass production in- 
dustries is such that continued employment in 
these industries beyond the age of fifty-five 
years is a definite physical hazard and almost 
a physical impossibility, and 


WHEREAS, The continuation of the present 
retirement age of sixty-five years to be 
eligible for social security benefits will build 
up a surplus labor supply which will have 
an adverse effect on the bargajning strength 
of organized labor as well as causing hard- 
ship and privation by widespread unemploy- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The average worker retiring at 
the present required age, sixty-five years, 
has put into the industrial machine of our 
country approximately forty-five years of his 
life and is entitled to at least a subsistence 
income at retirement age, and 


WHEREAS, Inflationary price trends have 
reduced pension benefits to a mere token 
offering, and 


WHEREAS, The meager pension benefits 
payable to social security recipients have at 
no time been an assurance of a decent 
standard of living, and 


WHEREAS, The present social security 
benefits paid to eligible workers after age 
sixty-five are not pensions in any sense of 
the word but are in reality doles, and 


WHEREAS, It is in the public interest that 
social security benefits be increased and that 
the retirment age be reduced considerably, 
and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor movement 
has at all times been identified with those 
who support the social security program, and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States demanded for the last three years 
legislation in the system which will assure 
more equitable pension benefits, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, that the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in November, 1948, urge the 
President of the United States to press to the 
limit his request that the Congress act to 
broaden social security benefits so that our 
older citizens may live a more decent life, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record favoring legislation to immediately 
effect the lowering of the retirement age under 
the social security act from sixty-five to fifty- 
five years, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a minimum pension o: 
$100 per month at age fifty-five be provided 
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with pensions graduated from that figure up- 
ward, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That beginning immediately 
contribution be required from both the em- 
ployee and the employer of a sum from each 
of not to exceed three percent of the em- 
ployee’s earnings. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, 


WHEREAS, Employees of certain non-profit 
organizations operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, or educational 
purposes, including hospitals, ‘and other 
workers,”’ are denied the benefits of the Social 
Security Act, and 


WHEREAS, These same employees have 
been paid lower wages for the same work 
than are paid in other fields of employment, 
and 


WHEREAS, These same employees have no 
opportunity to accumulate retirement funds, 
and in old age become burdens upon their 
families or upon charity, and 


WHEREAS, They are deserving of the 
benefits of the Act, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the 67th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record favoring the introduction of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act to provide 
the benefits of the Act for employees of non- 
profit organizations operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, or educational 
purposes, including hospitals, and all other 
workers not now covered by the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegate Wm. 
“agorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
habor. 


WHEREAS, The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has been under the consistent attack of 
slick lobbyists, paid politicians, and chain 
newspapers, and 


WHEREAS, An attempt has been made by 
the present Congress to seriously cripple the 
TVA program and, in fact, to hand over 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ funds to 
private interests, and 


WHEREAS, In a recent TVA report it was 
pointed out that fifteen years ago the Valley 
people’s average per capita income was only 
40% of the national average and today it is 
38%, and 


WHEREAS, The average domestic consumer 


of power in the TVA region used 60% more 
electricity in his home last year and paid 16% 
less for it than the average residential con- 
sumer in the United States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in November, 1948, urge the 
President and the Legislature of the United 
States to support the program and policies 
of the TVA and to assist the TVA adminis- 
trators in the development of the program, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LUXURY TAX 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record as being opposed to the continued 
luxury tax on baby necessities, such as baby 
powder, baby creams and oils, and be it 
further. 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all United States Senators and 
Congressmen, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Lillie An- 
german, Fairbanks Central Labor Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


WHEREAS, Alaska, as a territory, has long 
suffered under the handicaps of absentee 
ownership of industries, and 


WHEREAS, Such absentee ownership tends 
to discriminate against the workers of Alaska 
and adversely affect their economic well-being 
and 


WHEREAS, The large industrial interests 
act with total disregard of the rights of labor 
and of their safety and health, and 


WHEREAS, It is felt that the admission of 
Alaska as a state of the Union would advance 
the cause of labor by having the state gov- 
ernment exercise a closer supervision of in- 
dustry, and would advance the economic con- 
dition of the resident workers of Alaska, and 


WHEREAS, The people of Alaska expressed 
their desire by voting overwhelmingly in favor 
of statehood at a referendum election held in 
1946, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled petitiog 
Congress to grant immediate statehood for 
the Territory of Alaska, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all delegates here as- 
sembled, in a united effort through their re- 
spective organizations, petition their congress- 
men to grant immediate statehood for the 
Territory of Alaska. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present 40c per hour 
minimum wage required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is entirely out of date as com- 
pared with present-day prices, wages, and 
the cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, The minimum subsistence wage 
of the U. S. Department of Labor in 1935 
was 85c per hour, and 


WHEREAS, some firms are still paying 
minimum wages far below decent standards 
of living, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled urges the 
establishment of a minimum wage of $1.00 
per hour. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


COST OF LIVING 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Thomas B. 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. , 


WHEREAS, The race upwards between 
commodity prices and wages has gone beyond 
the point of reason and has entered the 
danger zone of bringing on a depression, and 


WHEREAS, Businessmen have not seen fit 
to put a stop to the upward trend, and 


_WHEREAS, It lies within the power of the 
working people of this country to control 
these prices, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends that every effort be made to have 
prices leveled off or lowered instead of con- 
tinuing to try to push wages up except in 
the lower brackets. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate Thomas B. 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The federal old age retirement 
payments are woefully inadequate, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring a sub- 
stantial increase in old age payments. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate Thomas B. 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our country being the nearest 





to a democracy of any government of, for, 
and by the people, and 


WHEREAS, The highest office in the land, 
the Presidency of the United States, is not 
elected according to democratic methods, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends that the American Federation of Labor 
do all in its power to do away with the 
Electoral College and make the election of 
the President a direct vote of the people. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REAFFILIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, District councils, local unions, 
rank and file members of the International 
Association of Machinists are now, and al- 
ways have been, willing to cooperate with 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, No union can live successfully 
alone, under the pressure brought on by the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Often times we hesitate to 
act because we do not wish to displease 
others, or become implicated in a dispute, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that the cause of 
this misunderstanding can be worked out 
satisfactorily to all persons concerned there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention requests 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to continue their efforts to bring about 
the reaffiliation of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate Joseph M. 
Rourke, Connecticut Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The past year has clearly es- 
tablished that the Taft-Wartley Act is in fact 
an instrument to disrupt and destroy long- 
established union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Relations 
Board, under Robert Denham, has been con- 
verted into an agency for anti-union em- 
ployer organizations, and 


WHEREAS, Government injunctions in la- 
bor disputes have been issued against Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and independent unions, 
with the sole purpose of destroying historic 
collective bargaining rights of labor, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Railroad Brotherhoods, the United Mine 
Workers, the International Association of 
Machinists and other independent unions con- 








vene a national emergency Congress in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of working out joint 
plans to combat anti-union injunctions and all 
other attacks by the present National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as a concerted cam- 
paign for the repeal of the vicious law itself. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Resolution No. 24—-By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, whose operation during the past 
14 years has resulted in the expansion of 
foreign markets for the products of the United 
States, will automatically expire in June, 
1949, unless it is extended by the next Con- 
gress before that date, and 





WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor considers the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program to be of vital interest to 
American labor and to the economic welfare 
of the nation as a whole, and 





WHEREAS, Several considerations have 
led the A. F. of L. to this conclusion. First, 
the Trade Agreements Act makes possible the 
expansion of trade between nations on a 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis 
It is designed to help: (a) increase employ- 
ment and maintain a high level of pur- 
chasing power; (b) increase the production, 
exchange and use of goods and services; and 
(ec) raise living standards. Second, the Trade 
Agreements Act establishes a means of achiev- 
ing this objective with intelligent consider- 
ation and dispatch within a general framework 
of policy laid down by Congress. Third, the 
Trade Agreements Act has been the basis for 
the devolpment of a policy and program 
which has become not only the cornerstone of 
America’s commercial relations with other 
countries, but now occupies a key position in 
this country’s foreign economic policy as a 
basis for United States’ participation in 
international economic cooperation under the 
UN. It was under the authority granted the 
President by the Trade Agreement Act that 
the United States sponsored and participated 
in the negotiation of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva last year. 
Fourth, since the inception of the trade 
agreements program, the leadership of. the 
United States in international economic co- 
operation has loomed ever larger. Failure to 
renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
would prejudice the position of the United 
States as a leader in world economic co- 
operation and seriously jeopardize the prog- 
ress already made toward a sound national 
and world economy, national security and a 
lasting peace, therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor gives its unqualified support to the 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act and 
urgently requests the new Congress to take 
steps to renew the Act without crippling 
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amendments or delay so that the uncertainty 
and disquiet created in 1948 by the last 
minute rush for action on reciprocal trade 
ean be avoided. The Act should be renewed 
for a period of years — not merely one year. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 25—-By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The rampant aggressive im- 
perialism of Soviet Russia has created the 
serigqus danger of a new war today, only 3 
years after the end of the worst war in the 
world’s history. The United States is not 
fully prepared to meet the growing menaces 
that are creeping in on us from all sides with 
a full-scale program of national security. Our 
friends in the New World and our friends in 
the Old World are becoming nervous and un- 
certain. Our diplomats cannot always speak 
with the authority that comes with a voice 
backed up by ample power. It is, therefore, 
high time that the American people take an 
inventory of their basic security needs and 
institute a full-scale program of national se- 
curity, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor is firmly convinced that the United 
States cannot prepare itself to face, reso- 
lutely and with any hope of victory, the dan- 
gers of a new war without a program of 
national security that encompasses the fol- 
lowing basic, minimum essential elements: 


1. On the diplomatic front, we must have 
a foriegn policy that is clear, consistent, firm, 
just, and does what it says. 

2. On the home front, we must build— 
(a) an educated, democratically-minded popu- 
lation; (b) a healthy economy of full pro- 
duction and industr peace; (c) a popula- 
tion whose physical condition must be 
cleansed of those defects which led to such 
large-scale rejection of recruits in World 
War II. 


8. A coordinated intelligence service en- 


compassing all the countries of the world is 
an essential element in national defense. 





4. We must create, support and expand a 
full-fledged program of scientific research and 
development, which is essential to a sound 
plant for security. 





5. Modern warfare makes essential indus- 
trial as well as military. readiness for the 
problems of the Atomie War Age. Industrial 
mobilization, to permit decentralization of 
plants and government agencies, building of 
underground facilities, stock-piling of essen- 
tial materials and gearing in of industrial 
planning of security requirements, is an es- 
sential ingredient of a balanced program of 
national security. 

6. The regular armed forces, with a 
Striking Air Force as the first line of offense 
and the Army, Navy, Air Forces and Marines 
as our second line of offense, are essential to 
meet the immediate problems of not merely 
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stopping enemy attack, but carrying the war 
back to the enemy. 


7. Another essential element in an_ in- 
tegrated national security program will have 
to be a program of universal military training 
for all young men in our nation, All experts on 
military defense, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Universal Military Training and 
our former Secretaries of State, agree that 
there is no other way to assure ourselves of 
the man-power required to care for our land, 
sea, and air needs; to provide replacements 
and reinforcements; to fulfill the technical, 
administrative, and supply functions; to carry 
fordward the mobilization of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve; to preserve 
order; to restore vital services; to deal with 
espionage and sabotage; and to handle a 
whole host of home defense responsibilities 
for which the Regular Army could not’ be 
used at all in wartime, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor is in full agreement with the report of 
the Compton Commission when it states that: 


“To place our complete trust and con- 
fidence for the preservation of our lives 
and liberties in the distant and vague 
prospect of guided missiles, complete 
aerial destruction of a possible enemy 
and so-called ‘push-button’ atomic war, 
would, in our opinion be criminally neg- 
ligent. We do not have faith in any early 
realization of such an easy, complacent 
way of bringing war to an attacking ene- 
my. The United States cannot continue to 
be the only major power without and sys- 
tem of military training for its citizens, as 
it is today.” 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


T-H UNION SHOP ELECTIONS 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Law requires 
the holding of special union shop elections 
before any union can win a union shop provi- 
sion in its collective bargaining contract, and 


WHERAS, The law does not compel the 
employer to accept a union shop provision in 
the contract after a union has won such an 
election, and 


WHEREAS, The law weights the election 
vote against the union by counting all em- 
ployees as voting as, in effect, being against the 
union ‘shop, because of its requirment of a 
51% majority of those eligible, rather than 
of those voting, and 


WHEREAS, The tremendous number of 
such union shop elections tends to unduly 
delay the holding or representation elections 
by the NLRB and the processing of complaint 
cases, and 


WHEREAS, About 97% of these union 
shop elections have been won by the unions— 
and by overwhelming majorities, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of holding these elec- 
tions is very great and represents an un- 
necessary waste of the public’s funds used 
solely to harass unions in their legitimate 
objective of gaining a measure of union se- 
curity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor demand the repeal of the require- 
ments for union shop elections in the Taft- 
Hartley Law and that the next Congress be 
made cognizant of this demand at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 
COUNCIL EXTENDS THANKS 
TOA. F. OF L. 


Resolution No. 27—Fy Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
P. J. Morrin, J. H,. Lyons, OC. F. Strickland, 
J. J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley 
Rounds, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, 
Gordon M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, 
Floyd W. Mills, Internation] Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, John P. Orane, George T. 
Slocum, Glenn Thom, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, Ameri 
can Federation of Government Employees; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. 
M. Payton, Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, 
Charles S. Fleming, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
Howard Hicks, R. M. Daughetry, Office Em- 
ployes International Union; James Mowatt, 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of N. A.; Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union; W. L. Allen, 
The Commercial Telegraphers Union; John 
A. McMahon, Francis J. Lang, Francis M. 
Gara, National Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, 
George Meany, Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, 
Robert Lynch, Robert Burwinkel, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the U. S. and Canada; Leo E. George, 
E. C. Hallbeck, Fred O, Bader, Herbert 
G. Sullivan, James T. Dunn, National Feder 
ation of Post Office Clerks; James N. Givens, 
National Association of Post Office and Rail 
way Mail Handlers; R. A, Rice, J. L 
Reilly, Jerauld McDermott, Railway Mail 
Association; George L. Warfel, National Asso- 
ciation of Special Delivery Messengers; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; Woodruff Randolph, John W. 
Austin, John Forster, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, Inter- 
national Typographical Union; William lL. 
McFetridge, William H. Cooper, David Sulli- 
van, George Hardy, William Mohlman, Build- 
ing Service Employes’ International Union; 
George L. Berry, William H. McHugh, George 
Scheidt, William C. Moeller, Earle Swin- 
burne, Willard Palmer, International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of N. A. 
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Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry PF. 
Schmal, International Photo-Engravers Union 
of N. A.; William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B, Gram- 
ling, International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. 


WHEREAS, The organizations of the gov- 
ernment employes council, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, have been suc- 
cessful in improving standards of employment 
in the government service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable gains would not 
have been possible except for the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor and its affili- 
ates and officers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates represent- 
ing unions in the government employes coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor in 
this sixty-seventh convention of the American 
Federation of Labor whose names are hereon 
inscribed, do hereby express the gratitude 
of themselves and their fellow members to 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates, 








Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The 40¢c an hour minimum 
wage required by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is completely outdated by the trend of 
prices, wages and the cost of living during 
the war and postwar periods, and 


WHEREAS, The minimum subsistence bud- 
get of WPA even in 1935 was 75c and the 
minimum subsistence standard of the U. S. 
Department of Labor was set at 85e¢ an hour, 
and 





WHEREAS, Substandard firms are still 
paying minimum wages far below decent 
standards of living to millions of American 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, The last session of Congress 
deliberately allowed the bill to raise the 
minimum to 75¢ an hour to die and adjourned 
without action on this most vital measure, 
and 


WHEREAS, The spirial of inflationary 
prices has raised the cost of living of Ameri- 
can workers and their families to staggering 
heights, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record in favor of an increase in the statu- 
tory minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to $1.00 an hour and urge its 
passage by the next Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


U. S. AND WORLD PEACE 


Resolution No. 29—-By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, Since the end of World War 
II, it has become increasingly apparent that, 
while the United States has stripped down its 
Army and military establishments and at- 
tempted to build up a world order based on 
law and peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations, our efforts have been under- 
mined and opposed and our motives have been 
smeared, and 


WHEREAS, There is a force at work in the 
world today, that is plotting world conquest 
and the destruction of individual liberties and 
national independence, on a scale and with 
methods that far exceed in magnitude, the 
zeal, brutality and incendiarism, the pernicious 
world conquest of Hitler and his Nazis. This 
force is the Soviet Government and its rulers. 
They have thwarted every honest effort to 
establish an effective United Nations. They 
have thwarted every effort to place the atomic 
bomb under international control and _ in- 
spection so as to prevent its use to destroy 
the peace of the world. They have thwarted 
every effort to bring democracy and economic 
stability to the war-wracked countries of 
Europe. Instead, they have brutally extended 
their power through fifth-column Communist 
Party agents in Eastern Europe, Eastern Ger- 
many, China, Korea, Greece and COzechoslo- 
vakia. The world waits with bated breath for 
the next victim, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor supports the Government of the United 
States in its policy of justice and firmness in 
international affairs and we support the 
efforts of our Government to give aid and 
comfort to all democratic, peaceful nations 
who attempt to resist the new menace from 
the East, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we call upon our Gov- 
ernment to go beyond this policy of mere 
self-defense, of mere economic aid to the 
Marshall Plan countries and to China. The 
time has come not merely to encourage their 
resistance to Soviet aggression and imperial- 
ism, but to give them the assurance they are 
seeking today that we are their true allies, 
ready, able and willing to give them direct 
military aid in the event of aggression against 
them. The British and the French have al- 
ready welded together a military alliance of 
Western Europe. We must back up their 
efforts with a clear statement of alliance with 
them. The new Soviet Hitlers must be given 
no chance of misunderstanding our intention 
to go to the military assistance of our friends 
if they are attacked, directly or indirectly. 
They must be made to understand that there 
will be no appeasement and that we will 
defend liberty and peace—by arms, if neces- 
sary. 











Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DAILY LABOR PAPER 


Resolution No. 30--By Delegate Reuben G. 
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Soderstrom, Illinois 


Labor. 


State Federation of 


WHEREAS, Unions have suffered severely 
from a want of adequate means to present 
the story of organized labor even to the 
fourteen million members of organized labor, 
to whom the kept press has given biased, 
and often deliberately falsified, accounts of 
seale negotiations, strikes and litigation in 
which the workers’ unions have been involved, 
and 


WHEREAS, In spite of differences which 
exist among various sections of the American 
Labor movement there are many subjects 
on which all of us are substantially agreed 
(such as opposition to government by in- 
junction, repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, 
extension of social security, development of 
a taxation system which will lighten the 
burden on wage-earners), and 


WHEREAS, The existing labor press of 
America, while it has done a courageous and 
creditable job in resisting the wrongs perpe- 
trated against labor, has nevertheless been 
limited in its effectiveness by the fact that 
the leadership of each individual organ usual- 
ly is restricted to a particular area, a par- 
ticular craft, or a particular industry, and 
suffers from lack of adequate financial means, 
and 

WHEREAS, It appears 


obvious that the 


most effective instrument to combat the 
reactionary daily press would be a_labor- 
owned daily newspaper of nation-wide and 


continent wide circulation, and 


WHEREAS, The outstanding success of 
LABOR, the weekly newspaper published by 
fifteen international unions of which some 
are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and some are unaffiliated, and which 
have diversified memberships and diversified 
views, is a practical demonstration of what 
can be accomplished in this direction by 
unions which recognize the needs for mutual 
defense against a common enemy, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor declare itself as advocating a labor- 
owned daily newspaper of nation-wide or 
continent-wide circulation, to be financed, 
owned and managed by all bona fide labor 
organizations of North America which can be 
interested therein; and that the Executive 
Council be and is instructed to give the 
widest possible publicity to this declaration. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, President, Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The future of the American 
organized labor movement depends on the 
unity of all laboring groups of our nation, 
and 


WHEREAS, The anti-labor groups of the 
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country are continually 
the foundation of the 
legislative weapons, and 


seéking to 
laboring 


destroy 
groups by 


WHEREAS, It is essential that the greatest 
number of American labor groups be merged 
into one national group not only to combat 
the enemies of labor but to preserve our 
historic freedom of democratic action, and 


WHEREAS, The 1948 convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians and the 
International Typographical Union have 


called for the taking of realistie steps toward 
the attainment of such labor unity, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor support the principles em- 


bodied in the resolution adopted by the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of 
Musicians and the International Typographi- 


cal Union, to-wit: that a National Labor 
3oard be created of representatives of al) 
American labor groups to plan and work 


toward the objective of a 
labor movement. 


united American 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


32—-By Delegate Reuben 
Illionis State Federation of 


Resolution No. 
G. Soderstrom, 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The much needed revision and 
extension of the Social Security Act has long 
been delayed, and 


WHEREAS, Congress apparently is willing 
to make incidental changes and amendments 
to the Act while being unwilling to revise 
the entire Act, and 


WHEREAS, Experience in the past has 
shown that all attempts to extend coverage, 
which has included agricultural workers, 
have been unsuccessful, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the official policy of the 
American Federation of Labor to work for 
a revision of the Act be modified to permit 
its representatives to actively work for a 
revision of the term “farm” as defined in 
the Act, and to actively support any cam- 
paign to secure coverage for a group of 
workers not now covered by social security 
or other public employee pension funds when- 
ever such a campaign is likely to be suc- 
cessful. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


EXPANSION OF A. F. OF L. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Resolution No. 33—-By Delegate Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. C. 


WHEREAS, The Washington central labor 
union is in a position to know and to more 
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fully appreciate the service rendered by the 
legislative committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, even with its severely 
limited facilities. and 


WHEREAS, The service could be greatly 
increased in extent and degree if the staff 
were enlarged and more adequate facilities 
provided for this work, and 


WHEREAS, Such extended service given 
by an enlarged staff could include the effec- 
tive coordination of legislative work of the 
entire American Federation of Labor and 
further make possible the preparation and 
dissemination of reports continuously on the 
legislation situation in Washington, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled instruct 
its Executive Council to enlarge and develop 
the facilities of the legislativ. sommittee of 
the American Federation of Labor, so that 
the splendid work now being done by this 
committee may be even more effectively done 
and more extensively coordinated with the 
work of the international and state federations 
and city central bodies, and that therefore 
labor may more effectively press its program 
for the preservation of our democratic ideals 
and the functional implementation of those 
ideals in actual legislative practices. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. OF L. RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has recognized the need for a public 
relations program, and 


WHEREAS, It is generally recognized that 
recreational programs are an important factor 
in any public relations program because they 
provide one of the best avenues of personal 
contact with the general public as well as 
an opportunity to tell labor's story, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in convention in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in November, 1948, instruct its 
officers to explore the feasibility of developing 
a recreational program for its members and 
report to the next convention their findings 
as a part of its public relations program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCLUSION OF FARM LABOR 
UNDER WAGE-HOUR ACT 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggarety, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Practically all working people, 
with the exception of over 3,000,000 farm 


laborers, are covered by wage and hour legis- 
lation, and 


WHEREAS. Many hundreds of thousands 
of agricultural laborers are working at wages 
far below the minimum wages in industry, and 


WHEREAS, Millions of agricultural work- 
ers labor through all kinds of hours, never 
knowing a consistent work-day or work-week, 
and 


WHEREAS, This condition represents a 
threat to organized workers in the rural 
areas, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record for the elimination of this inhuman 
condition, which discriminates against a large 
body of the American working people, by 
including them in covereage of the Wage and 
Hour Act, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the workers in the fac- 
tories in the field be included under the Wage 
and Hour Act in the same manner as the 
workers in the factories in the cities 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARM 
LABOR 


Resolution No. 36 sy Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Practically all working people, 
with the exception of wage earners on farms, 
are included under and protected by the 
Social Security Act, and 


WHEREAS, There has been a concert of 
agreement between the reactionary Congress- 
men and corporation farmers to exclude the 
millions of farm workers from the Social 
Security Act, and 


WHEREAS, The millions of farm laborers 
are engaged in the most laborious of tasks 
and are underfed and underpaid and become 
old at a fairly early age, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the Ameriacn Federation of Labor go on 
record to work for the establishment of old 
age insurance for farm laborers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Jurisdictional disputes causing 
strikes and threatening employers are still 
taking place regardess of the Rules adopted 
by the Executive Council and Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, In the past a bill appeared in 
the Montana Legislature to make jurisdic- 
tional disputes illegal, which was defeated. 
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a continuation of jurisdictional disputes 
strikes are an unfair act against all organized 
labor in the state as well as the employer 
who is effected by the work stoppage and if 
continued, will result in the enactment of 
laws making it a criminal act to participate 
in strikes on account of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That judisdictional dispute 
strikes are an unfair act against all organized 
labor and when the attention of the president 
of the American Federation of Labor is called 
to the existence of a jurisdictional dispute 
strike, he shall notify the international presi- 
dents of the unions involved to the end that 
the strike be stopped or the unions responsible 
for the strike shall be disciplined by its 
international. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Many legal actions are already 
pending under the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, and it is apparent that many 
more such actions will be instituted by or 
against labor organizations, and 


WHEREAS, The outcome of these suits 
will create legal precedents which will be 
binding not only on the particular litigants 
but on other labor unions as well, and 


WHEREAS, It is therefore in the interests 
of the organized labor movement that legal 
actions under the Taft-Hartley Law be con- 
sidered in the light of their impact on the 
labor movement as well as on the particular 
litigants, and should be carried on in the 
light of the effect and possible outcome of 
such legal actions on unions other than the 
litigants, and 


WHEREAS, Under these circlmstances, it 
it also desirable that gnions and their legal 
counsel be kept fully informéd concerning the 
litigation in which other trade unions are 
involved, and 


WHEREAS, These objectives can best be 
obtained by the coordination of labor litiga- 
tion under the law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instructs the 
Executive Council to canvass the possibilities 
of setting up a central legal clearing house 
which shall be kept informed by American 
Federation of Labor unions of all pending 
litigation under the Taft-Hartley Law and 
which in turn shall, from time to time, in- 
form the unions of the nature, character, and 
significance of pending litigation under the 
law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 





NEW POLITICAL PARTY 


Resolution No. 39-—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
3rotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 


WHEREAS, The enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Law is a sign of a trend of reaction 
of which labor and its organizations have 
been and will be the victims because of politi- 
eal weakness resulting from lack of control 
of a national political party whose policies 
labor together with small farmers, shop- 
keepers, professional groups and liberals, can 
formulate and determine, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, November, 
1948, go on record as supporting the de- 
velopment and promotion of a national inde- 
pendent labor party, because of the failure 
of the old formula of rewarding friends and 
punishing enemies, free from the control of 
communists and fascists and dedicated to 
democracy and freedom and the advancement 
of peace and plenty, and committed to the 
principle of a planned and planning economy, 
which will nationalize the key and crucial 
industries in transportation, communications, 
mining, steel and banking, while preserving 
the free enterprise system and production and 
distribution through producers’ and consum- 
ers’ cooperatives in areas that a _ nationel 
commission of competent scientists in the 
fields of economics, history, sociology, physics, 
chemistry and cognate sciences determine to 
be sound and constructive. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


OPPOSE EXPLOITATION OF 
MEXICAN NATIONALS IN 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate ©. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The labor movement in Im- 
perial Valley has faced a most trying prob- 
lem in this area while raising the wages of 
our members on a comparable level with the 
wages and security of working conditions 
prevailing in the metropolitan area of our 
state, and 


WHEREAS, The past few years, through 
great sacrifice on the part of the leadership 
and membership of these union, the Imperial 
Valley labor movement has activized a most 
militant drive to bring adequate wages and 
security to meet prevailing rates and stand- 
ards maintained throughout the state in all 
crafts, and 


WHEREAS, While it has been most sue- 
cessful in bringing these necessary benefits 
to its membership, it has constantly faced a 
most trying situation with unscrupulous em 
ployers in that area, who at every turn have 
fought to break down union wages and con- 
ditions, and 


WHEREAS, The efforts of such employers 
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against these unions have been greatly aided 
by unlawful acts on the part of such em- 
ployers in importing Mexican nationals in 
violation of immigration laws, and 


WHEREAS, The lot of these good Mexican 
people has been endless in exploitation by 
such unscrupulous employers, who have forced 
them to work below our wage rates and 
live in filth, thereby jeopardizing the general 
publie welfare as well as the conditions of 
the membership of the unions, and 


WHEREAS, The continued unlawful use of 
Mexican nationals is contrary to the best 
traditions of the American Federation of 
Labor by so breaking down our American 
standard of living, and 


WHEREAS, Such unlawful and unfair 
practices are entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record as being opposed to the continued vio- 
lation of our immigration laws and the use 
of Mexican nationals who have been so ex 
ploited, and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor use all available resources and take 
whatever action may be necessary with our 
State Department, or any other proper gov- 
ernment or state agency, to discontinue fur- 
ther exploitation and use of Mexican nationals 
as described herein. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


INFLATION 


Resolution No. 41 3y Delegate Wm 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The economic condition of the 
working people of this nation is being placed 
in severe jeopardy due to the steadily rising 
cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor's wage _ in- 
creases have not proved adequate to preserve 
its members’ purchasing power, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States has failed to take proper action to 
stabilize prices, and 


WHEREAS, Unless immediate action is 
taken to halt this inflationary movement this 
country is faced with a crippling depression, 
therefore, be it 





RESOLVED, That this 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor assembled 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, instruct its officers to 
combat this rising cost of living by enlisting 
the support of all sections of the American 
labor movement in a concerted drive against 
the inflationary peril. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegate R. A. 
Olson, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, the 80th Congress curtailed 
and destroyed the effective work done for 
the children of the United States by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor, and 


WHEREAS, The children of the country 
are our primary resources, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor condemns the unwarranted and 
foolish economy of the 80th Congress in 
respect to the nation’s children and that the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
demanding that Congress re-establis, a re- 
vitalized Children’s Bureau and increase op- 
portunities of the children of the United 
States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Resolution No. 43-—-By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There has recently been en- 
acted a new Selective Service Act, and 


WHEREAS, Previous experiences in legis- 
lation providing for job and seniority pro- 
tection, for these people inducted into mili- 
tary service from industry under selective 
service laws as well as the assimilation into 
industry after their term of military service 
of those indhcted from outside industry, have 
been, to say the least, unpleasant, confused, 
unrealistic, impractical and many times unfair 
to the returning servicemen and the worker 
in the shop, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these same complex 
problems will again arise as a result of the 
newly enacted Selective Service Act, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go ‘on 
record requesting the President of the United 
States and the .Congress to immediately es- 
tablish a tri-partite committee composed of 
equal numbers representing organized labor, 
industry, and the public to make a thorough 
and complete study of the questions involved 
and who would also be authorized to make 
recommendations to the President of the 
United States, the Congress, and the Director 
of the Selective Service Act as to rules and 
regulations to govern the return of men to 
jobs in industry and the assimilation into 
industry of returned servicemen inducted 
from the outside of industry, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States, and to the Director of the Selective 
Service Act. 


Referred Resolutions. 
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POLITICAL ACTION 


Resolution No. 44—-By Delegates 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Herman Finkelstein, 
James Novaco, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union. 


Max 


WHEREAS, Labor’s League for Political 
Action, created by the American Federation 
of Labor as a means of mobilizing the work- 
ers of our nation as an effective agency to 
make labor’s voice as effective on the political 
field at it is on the economic field, has served 
to strengthen the position of labor in the 
recent elections, and 


WHEREAS, The mobilization of labor for 
the purpose of defeating the enemies of labor 
and rewarding its friends is a task which 
requires activity not only during political 
campaigns, but also between campaigns, when 
the workers can be made familiar with the 
accomplishments and omissions of their rep- 
resentatives, and 


WHEREAS, The greater the degree of 
political unity in the ranks of the organized 
workers the more effective can be the role 
that labor plays in securing legislation to 
meet its needs and solve its problems, and 


WHEREAS, Government intervention and 
participation in the problems which affect 
the status of labor and determine the work- 
ing conditions and earnings of the workers 
are likely to increase with the passage of 
time, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention endorses 
the past activities of Labor’s League for 
Political Action and congratulates those who 
directed its affairs on what they succeeded 
in accomplishing under extremely adverse 
conditions, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that Labor’s League 
for Political Education be continued with a 
view to further solidifying and unifying the 
forces of labor on the political field, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to all international unions that each 
of them organize a Political Education Com- 
mittee for the same purpose, and that they 
take such measures as may be necessary to 
make the conduct of political affairs and 
education an integral part of their routine 
and daily activities. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COUNCIL OF FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The federal labor unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
are not afforded, under its constitution, an 
opportunity to form a national organization 
of any kind, and 


WHEREAS, The federal labor unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
have performed an outstanding service to 
that organization by providing industrial type 
organization to thousands of workers who 
might not otherwise be members of organized 
labor or who might be members of the dual 
(CIO) organization, and 


WHEREAS, By providing industrial type 
organization to these thousands of workers, 
they have been enrolled as loyal members of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, It is only through the diligent 
and untiring efforts of local leadeship of the 
federal labor unions that the workers organ- 
ized into federal labor unions have remained 
loyal to the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The burden of keeping these 
workers as loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor, in view of the restric- 
tions placed upon the federal labor unions as 
far as the formation of a national organiza- 
tion of federal labor unions is concerned, and 
in view of the discrimination against the 
federal labor unions as far as representation 
and the introduction of resolutions to the 
national convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is concerned has proven tre- 
medous and poses some very complex prob- 
lems, and 


WHEREAS, The workers organized into 
federal labor unions pay almost one-half of 
the operating costs of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and 


time has come for the 
American Federation of Labor to recognize 
the permanence that has been achieved by 
the federal type organization within the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The 


WHEREAS, The permanence achieved by 
the federal type organization has posed many 


complex problems that could be_ better 
handled by the establishment of a permanent 
national organization of federal labor unions 
within the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The establishment of such a 
national organization of federal labor unions 
would lead to better co-ordination and exe- 
cution of the affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The establishment of a na- 
tional organization of federal labor unions 
would provide means whereby this organiza- 
tion could achieve a greater degree of co- 
ordination and unity of purpose and action 
which would allow them to offer better service 
to their membership thereby establishing and 
maintaining the prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor in the field of industrial 
type organization, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record favoring the establishment of a na- 
tional council or department of federal labor 
unions within the American Federation of 
Labor, and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That this convention ask the 
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American Federation of Labor to call a 
meeting of two (2) representatives of each 
federal union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to consider this question 
of the establishment of a national organiza- 
tion of federal labor unions. Such a meeting, 
if possible, to be held in a central location 
in the United States within ninety (90) days 
following the close of the 1948 national con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CHILD LABOR 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Herman Finkelstein, 
Alex Rose, James V. Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, According to recent reports 
there are nearly two million boys and girls, 
14-through 17 years of age at work in fac- 
tories, restaurants, stores, street trades, agri- 
culture, and other occupations; many of the 
14 and 15 year olds, as well as the 16 and 
17 years olds, having left school to become 
full time workers, and 


WHEREAS, Frequent accidents to minors 
employed in industry and commercialized 
agriculture continue to occur, with tragic 
loss of life and limb, to children who ought 
— to be employed in dangerous occupations, 
anc 


WHEREAS, Child labor constitutes un- 
fair cheap competition and is a constant 
threat to the wage standards of organized 
labor, and 


WHEREAS, Widespread child labor is un- 
fair to the children of America who are de- 
prived of an equal chance for health and 
education, and 


WHEREAS, The 80th Congress of the 
United States cut appropriations by more 
than 50 per cent for the Federal child labor 
program, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor at its sixty-seventh convention here- 
by condemns the continuance of child labor, 
demands the restoration by Congress of the 
cuts in the appropriation for the Federal 
child labor program, urges the improvement 
of state child labor laws, and school attend- 
ance laws, and commends the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee in its efforts 
to abolish child labor in America and pro- 
mote the opportunities of all children for 
healthy and normal development. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Isidor Nagler, Charles S. Zimmerman, Harry 
Greenberg, Julius Hochman, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 
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WHEREAS, The 65th and 66th conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor have 
gone on record, by resolutions, ‘‘for immedi- 
ate relief to the dispossessed persons of 
Europe” and favoring the admission of 100,- 
000 displaced persons annually over a four- 
year period, and 


WHEREAS, The _ Wiley-Revercomb Act, 
passed by the 80th Congress, completely dis- 
torts and emaciates the spirit and substance 
of the Stratton measure inasmuch as it: 


1) reduces the number of allowable DP 
entrants by half; 


2) makes entrance available only to those 
who had become inmates of DP camps prior 
to Dec. 22, 1945, thus automatically depriv- 
ing from the benefits of the Act most DP’s 
of the Jewish and Catholic faiths who began 
arriving in the camps in large numbers in the 
spring of 1946, fleeing Soviet Russia and 
Sovietized satelite countries and the new 
tyranny of Communism; 

3) instead of offering asylum to persecuted 
persons in line with humane American tradi- 
tions the Wiley-Revercomb Act is designed 
largely to supply cheap agricultural labor and 
discriminates against persons of other voca- 
tions and skilled trades; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor assembled in its 67th convention, 
records its opposition to the Wiley-Revercomb 
Act as an un-American, illiberal and dis- 
criminatory piece of legislation, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention urges 
the amendment of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 by increasing the number of dis- 
placed persons to be admitted and by re- 
moving from it all racial and religious dis- 
criminations,. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COLORADO RIVER SYSTEM 


Resclution No. 48—By Delegates W. J. 
Bassett, Central Labor Council, Los Angeles, 
California, 


WHEREAS, it is common knowledge that 
the available volume of water in the Colorado 
River System is far from being sufficient to 
satisfy the claims and demands of the States 
of the basin of said river system, particularly 
as to the States of the lower basin, and inter- 
state controversies exist and have existed 
for twenty-five years between said States, or 
some of them, as to the amount of water from 
said Colorado River System each is entitled 
to utilize, and such controveries have tended 
to hamper the development and mainteanance 
of civic, agricultural and industrial life with- 
in the States of the lower basin particularly, 
and 


WHEREAS, So long as there remain un- 
developed economically feasible hydroelectric 
potentialities on said river, the use of oil 
and other fuels for the purpose of generating 
electric power is unduly expensive, uneconomic 
and wasteful of the national resources of our 
nation, and 
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WHEREAS, So long as there remain un- 
developed economically feasible reclamation 
potentialities which can be supported by the 
use of the waters of said river system, the 
full development of the national agricultural 
economy is retarded to the detriment of the 
nation as a whole, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 67th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that such in- 
terstate controveries are against the best 
interests of the nation and should be de- 
termined, and that the Federal Government 
should take and support such action as may 
be necessary to have such controveries speed- 
ily adjudicated by the appropriate court of 
the United States, and to this end the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recommends speedy 
enactment by the Congress of such legislation 
as will enable such judicial determination of 
existing interstate controveries which hamper 
and delay the full utilization of the waters of 
said river system. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PETER J. McGUIRE 
MEMORIAL 


Resolution No. 49—By 
Union, Camden, New Jersey. 


WHEREAS, The Central Labor Union of 
Camden County (New Jersey) and vicinity 
is, through its Peter J. McGuire Memorial 
Committee, endeavoring to raise a fund of 
$100,000 to erect a permanent and fitting 
memorial on the grave of that great pioneer 
leader of labor, father of Labor Day, and co- 
founder of the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


Central Labor 


WHEREAS, Such a cause is a worthy one, 
meriting the support of all working men and 
women since it is designed both to pay 
appropriate tribute to an outstanding con- 
tributor to the labor movement and to provide 
a shrine which labor people from all over 
the world can visit and gain inspiration and 
renewed courage for the unceasing fight which 
he espoused, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled that this 
organization of men and women who have 
benefitted from the far-sighted vision, aggres- 
sive leadership and fearless courage of Peter 
J. McGuire expresses its endorsement of the 
aims of the Peter J. McGuire Memorial Com- 
mittee and pledges its support toward the 
successful realization of its goal, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That all locals affiliated with 
this organization be and they are hereby 
urged to lend their financial aid to the cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 necessary to create 
the memorial shrine. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INFRINGEMENT OF PROFESSION- 
AL SOCIETIES UPON IFTEA&DU 
JURISDICTION 


Resolution No. 


50—By 


Delegate Stanley 
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W. Oliver, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 


WHEREAS, Many years ago the American 
Federation of Labor in convention assembled 
granted to the IFTEA&DU (International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions) jurisdiction over 
the employes performing technical work, and 


WHEREAS, The IFTEA&DU has carried 
on an active effort throughout private indus- 
try and civil service to organize the men 
and women employed who are performing 
technical work, and has spent large sums of 
mae in its effort to organize these workers, 
an¢ 


WHEREAS, The CIO, through its activities 
has caused confusion in the attempt to or- 
ganize these workers into dual organizations 
outside the American Federation of Labor, 
thereby seriously interfering with and en- 
croaching upon the recognized rights and 
jurisdiction of the IFTEA&DU such encroach- 
ment including the building and construction 
projects, and 


WHEREAS, Employer - dominated profes- 
sional societies, like the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, during the past several 
years, have been organized and spending large 
sums of money in the formation of so called 
independent groups titled ‘Committees on 
Employment Conditions of Professional Engi- 
neering Employes,’ thereby not only seriously 
interfering and encroaching upon the recog- 
nized rights and jurisdiction of the IFTEA 
&DU, but in preparing the rules and regu- 
lations under which these groups of pro- 
fessional employes (technical) shall operate 
(see official publication titled ‘‘Civil Engineer- 
ing,”” May, 1944, and later issues) specifies 
that no agreement will be entered into which 
involves strikes, union shops and permits 
such group committees to represent engi- 
neering employes in all conciliations and 
negotiations short of active collective bar- 
gaining, and 


WHEREAS, Such 
Civil Engineers, in its official publication 
“Oivil Engineering’ for August, 1944, and 
later issues tells these professional engineer- 
ing employes (many of whom actually earn 
$45 and $55 per week) that professional em- 
ployes are exempt from the overtime pro- 
visions of the law and therefore the correct 
professional attitude is for such employes to 
abide by the hours of work established by 
the particular office in which he works or 
job on which he is engaged—thus tearing 
down the overtime payment practice for 
architectural and technical engineering, sur- 
veying and other technical and chemical 
engineering employes, and 


American Society of 


WHEREAS, Many new independent organi- 
zations like the National Professional Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, Architects & Scientists: 
the American Institute of Draftsmen ané 
others are following the pattern of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers in hampering 
the organizing activities of the A. F. of L., 
IFTEA&DU, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
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of Labor, in convention assembled in 1948, 
does hereby condemn these unwarranted 
efforts of the many parties outside of the 


A. F. of L. in their interference with and 
obstruction of not only the organizing efforts 
of our IFTEA&DU, but in attempting to de- 
prive the technical employes of economic 
benefits and security and that the convention 
pledge its support to the International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Unions in their effort to or- 
ganize such technical employes and to resist 
the encroachment upon their jurisdiction by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
other professional societies, as well as by 
the dual organization established by the CIO, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all international unions, state fed- 
erations of labor, all central bodies, all Fed- 
eral labor organizations, A. F. of L. organiz- 
ing staff, for their information and guidance 
and request for their cooperation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SUPPORT CRUSADE FOR 


CHILDREN 
Resolution No. 51—By Delegate ©. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There arose, during the past 
year, an emergency for the feeding and cloth- 
ing of foreign children, and 


WHEREAS, A world-wide appeal was made 
for help to, supplement the Marshall Plan, 
and 


WHEREAS, The citizens, and particularly 
organized labor of the United States, were 
approached for support, and the American 
Federation of Labor has nationally endorsed 
and called upon all affiliates to cooperate, and 


WHEREAS, This program was _ vitally 
necessary to implement the Marshall Plan, 


and 


WHEREAS, It seems eminent that a simi- 
lar program will be instituted during the 
coming year, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, in behalf 
of suffering humanity, go on record support- 
ing the crusade for children. 


Referred to Committee on International 


Labor Relations. 


AFFILIATION WITH INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE UNION 
SECRETARIATS 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Isidore Nagler, Charles S. Zimmerman, Harry 
Greenberg, Julius Hochman, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 
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WHEREAS, Within the last year, the 
various international trade sacretariats — 
paced by the International Transport Work- 
ers Federations—have moved definitely away 
from the so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The conference of the leading 
international trade secretariats — including 
such groups as the transport, food, metal, 
coal miners, chemical and building trades— 
held at Paris last September decided to es- 
tablish an international co-ordinating com- 
mittee to prepare the ground for an effective 
federation of all these vital bodies of free 
trade unionism, and 


WHEREAS, These forward steps consti- 
tute a mortal blow to the Communist-con- 
trolled W.F.T.U. and a significant step in the 
direction of solidifying the international ranks 
of free trade unionism as a decisive force 
for reconstruction, democracy, and peace, and 


WHEREAS, These significant developments 
have already served to stimulate the urgently 
needed realignment in the ranks of the world 
labor on the road toward the creation of a 
genuine international federation of free trade 
unions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention strongly 
urge that every international union affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor take 
steps to join the the appropriate Internationl 
Trade Secretariats which are not connected 
with the W.F.T.U. in order to strengthen 
them as independent free trade union bodies 
aiding economic reconstruction and fostering 
genuine international trade union unity. 
International 


Referred to Committee on 


Labor Relations. 


RESEARCH SERVICES OF 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegates John M, 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of the Budget of 
the Federal Government makes a practice of 
denying to any government agency permission 
to make any study or conduct any research 
in any field in which any agency, either pub- 
lie or private, is conducting or has conducted 
similar research, and 


WHEREAS, Because of this policy, govern- 
ment agencies often do not have information 
requested of them and are compelled to refer 
such requests to private agencies, and 


WHEREAS, Unions requesting information 
are frequently referred to non-union and to 
anti-union organizations for information, and 


WHEREAS, Since industrial organizations 
have millions of dollars to invest in costly re- 
search services and organized labor has rel- 
atively small funds for research purposes, 
this practice serves as a means of distributing 
the propaganda of the enemies of organized 
labor and supporting their public relations 
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programs opposing organized labor, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio in November 1948 strongly urge that 
this policy of the government of referring to 
private agencies requests for information be 
discontinued and that funds be provided and 
projects approved by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get to finance and authorize essential research 
services whether or not similar services have 
been conducted by private agencies, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education be requested to consider this 
matter and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R, Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Arthur Elder, John M: Fewkes, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly declared its support of 
federal aid to education, and 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States has passed several bills providing fed- 
eral aid for specialized educational projects 
but has not yet enacted a bill to provide fed- 
eral aid to education in general, and 


WHEREAS, The need for federal assistance 
has been accentuated by the serious crisis 
facing the schools of the nation, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati in November 1948 reiterate its previous 
stand in favor of federal aid to education and 
urge all affiliated bodies actively to support 
legislation to make federal assistance to the 
schools a reality, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled support the 
recommendation of the A. F. of L. Permanent 
Committee on Education that federal aid to 
the schools should not be less than one billion 
dollars annually to be distributed to the 
states on a basis of need, 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


BASING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
ON RATING SCALE 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The 1947 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in San Fran- 
cisco adopted a resolution condemning current 
proposals to abolish sound salary schedules 


and to determine the salaries of individual 
teachers by scores made by the teachers on 
rating scales, and 


WHEREAS, This practice in school admin- 
istration subjects the teachers to dictatorial 
control and places in the hands of the super- 
intendents, principals and supervisors a pow- 
erful political whip which is conducive to rule 
by fear rather than to democratic, helpful 
supervision, and 


WHEREAS, The proposal to base teachers’ 
salaries on rating scales is a camouflaged ‘‘in- 
centive plan” which is no less obnoxious than 
the notorious ‘speed up” in industry, and 


WHEREAS, The plan to base salaries on 
rating scales is called a “merit system’’ but 
in actual operation is the very opposite of a 
true merit system since it tends to penalize 
some of the most competent teachers and to 
promote those who are politically clever in 
“Selling themselves’ to’ those who do the 
rating, and 


WHEREAS, Ratings of the same teachers 
by different administrators vary so widely as 
to prove conclusively that rating scales are 
unfair, unreliable and politically. dangerous 
instruments for determining teachers’ salaries, 
and 


WHEREAS, The proposal to replace sound 
salary schedules with salaries based on such 
unfair, unreliable and politically dangerous 
rating scales is still being promoted in many 
parts of the country by industrial organiza- 
tions and taxpayers’ organizations, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the 1948 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor meeting in 
Cincinnati in November 1948 go on record re- 
affirming its emphatic stand against basing 
teachers” salaries on rating scales and urging 
all affiliated bodies to assist union teachers, 
wherever possible, in securing sound salary 
schedules which are based on equal pay for 
equal work and which provide the same sal- 
aries for all teachers who have the same train- 
ing and experience and are doing the same 
kind of work. 


Referred to Committee on Education, 


ENFORCED MEMBERSHIP OF 
TEACHERS IN NON-UNION 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor was largely 
responsible for establishing the free public 
school system of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, throughout its entire history, has bat- 
tled for adequate public schools as the essen- 
tial foundation of our democratic government, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
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Labor has consistently advocated that the 
schools themselves should exemplify in their 
procedures, policies and methods of instruc- 
tion, the basic principles of the democratic 
process, and 


WHEREAS, Many school systems are high- 
ly undemocratic in their basic structure in 
that great pressure is brought to bear on 
teachers by superintendents, principals and 
een to join non-union organizations, 
an 


WHEREAS, Teachers are given days off 
their jobs to attend meetings of non-union 
organizations at public expense; are admitted 
to these meetings upon presentation of mem- 
bership cards in the non-union organizations ; 
and are denied pay for a day or two if they 
do not join the non-union organization and 
attend the meetings, and 


WHEREAS, In some school systems mem- 
bership in non-union organizations is a con- 
dition of employment in teachers’ contracts 
and application forms, and 


WHEREAS, Such undemocratic and un- 
ethical practices are used both to discourage 
membership of teachers in bona fide trade 
unions and to suppress among teachers knowl- 
edge of the true purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the labor movement of the United 
States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio in November 1948, emphatically 
condemn the practice of bringing pressure 
on teachers to join non-union organizations, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor also emphatically condemn the prac- 
tice of using public funds to promote non- 
union (and often anti-union) teachers’ or- 
ganizations by giving the teachers days off 
their jobs to attend meetings of the non- 
union organizations and requiring membership 
ecards of those organizations for admission to 
the meetings, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all affiliated unions be 
urged to make investigations of the public 
school systems in their respective communities 
to see whether these undemocratic and un- 
ethical practices are followed by school ad- 
ministrators; to urge the elimination of such 
practices, and if local school administrators 
refuse to take action to correct these violat- 
ions of the civil rights of teachers, to de- 
mand the dismissal of those guilty of such 
violations. 


Referred to the Committee on Education. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate R. A. Ol- 
son, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Inequalities in all phases of 
education continue, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor lend support to the Federal Aid 
to Education Bill to provide more adequate 
public aid for education. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


U. A. W.; BUTCHER WORKMEN vs 
HANDBAG, LUGGAGE WORKERS 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Norman Zukowsky, Harry Helgesen, 
International Handbag, Luggage and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, It is to the best interest of 
all affiliated bodies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to honor their respective au- 
thority and jurisdiction, and 


WHEREAS, The International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union 
has always adhered to this policy, and 


WHEREAS, The International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union has 
found its jurisdiction trespassed upon by the 
United Automobile Workers of America and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workers of North America, and 


WHEREAS, The Internat‘onal Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union 
has made repeated requests t» settle such 
questions of jurisdiction amicably and by con- 
ferences and consultation, and 


WHEREAS, Such fraternal overtures by the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers Union have been either ig- 
nored or rejected, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the actions of the United 
Automobile Workers of America and _ the 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 


ers of North America be condemned and that 
they be directed to forthwith return to the 
jurisdiction of the International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers Union 
such shops which properly belong to the In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Nov- 
elty Workers Union and that upon failure to 
come to agreement that the Executive Council 
be directed to call the parties before it upon 
the request of any of the parties to the pur 
pose and end that jurisdiction be respected 
by sister internationals and that resporsi- 
bility enforced. 


Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS vs. 
HANDBAG, LUGGAGE WORKERS 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Norman Zukowsky, Harry Helgesen, 
International Handbag, Luggage and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The workers of the Buchsbaum 
plant were originally organized by the Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union and remained organized for 
a period of years in one of its locals known 
as Novelty Local 44, and 


WHEREAS, The said Buchsbaum plant has 
at all times manufactured and produced wal- 
lets, belts, suspenders, and various and sun- 
dry leather products and novelties, jurisdic 
tion of which was granted by the American 
Federation of Labor to the Internationa) 
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Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers Union, and 


WHEREAS, The newly created Chemical 
Workers International Union has, without 
ever having made a jurisdictional claim over 
the said workers or the said shop, taken over 
the Buchsbaum plant and thé workers who 
were members of Novelty Local 44 of the In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union, and 


WHEREAS, Such action by the Chemical 
Workers International Union is contrary to 
and in violation of the established principles 
of the American Federation of Labor in hon- 
oring the jurisdiction of and respecting, pro- 
tecting and promoting harmony, prestige and 
growth of all affiliated international unions, 
and 


WHEREAS, Jurisdiction over such workers 
has always been properly with the Interna- 
tional Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union and such action of the Chem- 
ical International has been in deliberate vio- 
lation of its obligations to a sister interna- 
tional and in deliberate violation of such 
sister international constitution and in de- 
liberate violation of the A. F. of L. constitu- 
tion and its established principles, and 


WHEREAS, A resolution was duly and 
yroperly submitted at the 1946 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor by the 
terms of which it was proposed that we dis- 
approve of the action of the Chemical Work- 
ers International Union in encroaching upon 
the jurisdiction of the International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union, 
and further that the said Chemical Workers’ 
Union be instructed to relinquish and turn 
over jurisdiction over the Buchsbaum plant 
to the International Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union, and 


WHEREAS, The convention of 1946 re- 
ferred the said resolution to the Adjustment 
Committee, which Committee referred the 
entire matter back to President Green after 
which no further disposition or determination 
was made, and 


WHEREAS, A resolution was again duly 
and properly submitted at the 1947 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor by 
the terms of which it was proposed that the 
eonvention resume jurisdiction of the question, 
that the action of the Chemical Workers’ In- 
ternational Union be disapproved and de- 
plored for disregarding and encroaching up- 
on the rights, jurisdiction and prerogatives 
of its sister International, the International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, and that the Chemical Workers’ In- 
ternational Union be instructed to relinquish 
jurisdiction over the Buchsbaum plant to the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union, where it rightfully 
belongs, and that the Executive Council be 
directed to take all necessary steps to give 
full force and effect thereto, and 


WHEREAS, Hearings were held on such 
resolution before the 1947 convention after 
which it was unanimously decided by the 
convention that the resolution be referred to 


President Green and the Executive Council for 
appropriate action, and 


WHEREAS, No action whatsoever was 
taken by President Green or the Executive 
Council, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention resume 
jurisdiction of the entire question involved 
for final disposition, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Chemical Workers 
International Union be instructed to relinquish 
and turn over jurisdiction of the Buchsbaum 
plant to the International Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union, where it 
rightfully belongs, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Chemical Workers 
International Union be instructed to refrain 
from disregarding the rights, jurisdiction and 
prerogatives of the International Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union 
and any and all sister internationals, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
be and hereby is directed to forthwith take 
all necessary steps to give full force and effect 
to the foregoing. 


Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 


A. F. of L. STRIKE BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has always advocated increased unem- 
ployment compensation for the workers of 
America at the earliest possible date, and 


WHEREAS, In an effort to remain con- 
sistent in the eyes of the general public as 
well as its own members, and 


WHEREAS, In View of the increased needs 
of the American workers at all times, not 
only in time of a crisis, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, Article 13, 
Section 5, be amended by deleting the word 
and number “seven (7)” and inserting there- 
for the word and number “fifteen (15),’’ 
and by deleting the words ‘‘two weeks” and 
inserting therefor the word ‘‘week,” so as to 
make Section 5 of article 13 read as follows: 


"When a strike has been inauguarated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, 
the American Federation of Labor shall 
pay to the bonded officer of the union in- 
volved, or his order, for a period of six 
weeks, an amount equal to fifteen (15) 
dollars per week for each member. Each 
Local Union shall require its treasurer 
to give proper bond for the safekeeping 
and disbursement of all funds of the 
Local. No benefit shall be paid for the 
first week of the strike. The Executive 
Council shall have the power to authorize 
the payment of strike benefits for an addi- 
tional period.” 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 
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ADDITIONAL ORGANIZERS 
FOR ALASKA 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Lillie An- 
german, Central Labor Council, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


WHEREAS, The Territory of Alaska cov- 
ers an area exceeding five hundred thousand 
square miles, which is one fifth the size of 
the entire United States, and 


WHEREAS, Organizational work in the 
Territory is still in its infancy, and 


WHEREAS, The Territory of Alaska now 
enjoys the services of only one organizer, 
and 


WHEREAS, Time and distance does not 
permit proper coverage of the Territory by 
one organizer, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled empower 
the Executive Council to assign additional 
organizers to the Territory of Alaska. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


LOCAL UNION AFFILIATION TO 
STATE FEDERATIONS AND CEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Joseph M. 
Rourke, Connecticut Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The growth and strength of 
state federations of labor and central labor 
unions are of utmost importance to each and 
every member of the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Many locals are not affiliated 
with either or both bodies, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record as favoring affiliation of all locals with 
both the state federation and the central la- 
bor union within their respective districts, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor recommends 
that all locals must affiliate with both the 
state and central bodies, amending such Ar- 
ticles of the Constitution and By-Laws as may 
be required to make such affiliation manda- 
tory rather than optional. 


Referred to Committee on Local and Fed- 
erated Bodies. 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Three years after the end of 
the war the nation is still confronted by an 
extremely critical housing shortage, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the preparation long 
before the end of the war by the American 


Federation of Labor, as well as by other 
groups concerned with the housing problem, 
of a comprehensive housing program which 
would meet the goal of insuring a decent 
home for every American family, no substan- 
tial efforts have yet been made to solve the 
acute housing shortage which has become 
ever more critical, and 


WHEREAS, More than one-third of the 
families in the United States are living under 
overcrowded and substandard housing condi- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, A large proportion of them 
are veterans and their families, and 


WHEREAS, These conditions have brought 
about an increase in juvenile delinquency, bad 
health, and other forms of physical, social, 
and psychological maladjustments, and 


WHEREAS, This nation is blessed with 
sufficient material and human resources to 
give every American an opportunity to bring 
up his family in a decent, healthful environ 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, There is a backlog today of 
about 10 million homes needed to meet the 
non-farm housing requirements of the nation, 
and 


WHEREAS, The homes that are being built 
today by private builders require such high 
monthly payments that all but the most high- 
ly paid workers are excluded from a chance 
to buy or rent a new home, and 


WHEREAS, In the face of the fact that the 
housing shortage is a byword in every Amer- 
ican family, a small group of diehard oppon- 
ents of a long-range housing program in the 
House of Representatives who choose to heed 
the real estate lobby rather than the over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of the bill ex- 
pressed by leaders of both major political 
parties, the entire labor movement, church, 
civic, veterans and many other organizations, 
succeeded in the final hours of the 80th Con- 
gress in killing the National Housing Com 
mission Act (8.866), introduced with by-papr 
tisan support by Senators Taft, Ellender ant 
Wagner, and 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
which largely embodied the postwar housing 
program advanced by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, would have brought about the 
construction of 15 million homes during the 
next ten years, including 500,000 low-rent 
units constructed during the next five years by 
private enterprise in local publicly assisted 
low-rent housing projects, and 


WHEREAS, The need for a long-range 
housing program is at least as great today 
as it was when the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 
was killed in the 80th Congress, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, November, 1948, go on record as 
calling upon the 81st Congress to enact at 
the earliest possible moment after it convenes 
a comprehensive long-range housing program 
which shall include the erection of a min- 
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imum of 500,000 units of public low-rental 
housing as the only possible way of securing 
decent homes for low-income families now 
living under crowded, unhealthful slum con- 
ditions. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


HOUSING 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is estimated that six to 
seven million families are living in sub- 
standard homes because of the housing short- 
ages, and 


WHEREAS, Most of these families are not 
now and never will be customers for real 
estate or building concerns, and 


WHEREAS, These conditions have created 
a staggering record of infant mortality and 
juvenile delinquency and health hazards in 
general, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor supports the passage of legislation 
which provides for the erection of public hous- 
ing at low cost rentals with qualifications for 
tenancy strictly enforced to prevent those 
who are able to build and own a home from 
obtaining occupancy therein. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Supreme Court's recent 
decision in Bay Ridge Operating Oo. vs. 
Aaron and Huron Stevedoring Corp. vs. Blue 
does not permit that payment by an employer 
of premium pay for Saturdays, Sundays, holi- 
days, or at night, as such, to be used as an 
offset against overtime pay due under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for work in excess 
of forty hours in a week, and 


WHEREAS, This decision will work an un- 
due hardship on employers and employees in 
the paper industry, and 


WHEREAS, Employers in the paper indus- 
try will, therefore, curtail operations to elim- 
inate Sunday work and this will result in a 
considerable reduction in take home pay of 
employees, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instruct its 
Executive Council and its legislative repre- 
sentatives in Washington to seek amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
permit premium payments as outlined above 
to be used as an offset against overtime pay. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR 
WORKER’S ACT 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Lillie An- 
german, Central Labor Council, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


WHEREAS, Th® cost of living having in- 
creased many fold since the enactment of 
the Longshoresmen and Harbor Worker's Act, 
and 


WHEREAS, General contractors working on 
government contract in the Territory of 
Alaska pay compensation as required by the 
Longshoresmen and Harbor Worker's Act, and 


WHEREAS, This coverage being grossly 
inadequate for a mere existance in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled petition 
Congress to enact legislation requiring the 
general contractors performing work in the 
Territory of Alaska to pay compensation as 
prescribed by the Alaska Territorial Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


REPEAL OF HATCH ACT 


Resolution No. 67—-By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the most valued rights 
in a democracy is the right to participate in 
the electoral processes whereby the people's 
representatives are chosen to become the gov- 
erning body of the country, and 


WHEREAS, Due to the provisions of the 
Hatch Act this right is denied to those civil 
servants and others who work in the various 
subdivisions of our government service, and 


WHEREAS, The Hatch Act, by prevent- 
ing those workers in government service from 
participating in political activity, has reduced 
those workers to the status of second-class 
citizens, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, shall go on record as favor- 
ing the repeal of those provisions of the 
Hatch Act that restrict government workers 
in the exercise of their political rights. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


RIGHT OF UNIONS AND EMPLOY- 
ERS TO AGREE ON REGULAR 
RATE AND OVERTIME RATE BY 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Resolution No. 68—By Delegates Joseph 


P, Ryan, John R. Owens, Mark A. Moran, 
International Longshoresmen’s Association. 


WHEREAS, The collective agreements in 
the longshore industry have provided for a 
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regular rate of pay for a five day, 40 hour 
week, between the hours of 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 p.m, to 5 p.m. from Monday to Fri- 
day, and for overtime pay of at least one 
and one-half times the regular rate for all 
other hours, and similar overtime arrange- 
ments have been included in the collective 
agreements for over a quarter of a century, 
and 


WHEREAS, On June 7, 1948, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a 
decision in the case of Aaron vs. Bay Ridge 
Operating Company that these overtime ar- 
rangements which have been a vital part of 
the collective agreements between the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and its 
employers for many years, do not meet the 
requirements of the Wage and Hour Act, and 


WHEREAS, Similar overtime arrangements 
are, and for many years have been, a highly 
valued feature of collective agreements reach- 
ed by many American Federation of Labor 
unions and employers, and 


WHEREAS, The effect of the decision is 
to deny the right of labor unions to fix, 
through bonafide collective bargaining with 
their employers, regular rates of pay and 
overtime rates of pay at time and one-half 
or more, that will be final and binding upon 
the parties, and 


WHEREAS, The power of unions to bar- 
gain collecively in good faith has been un- 
dermined by this decision, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of this decision 
the employers in the longshore industry now 
refuse to renew these provisions of the col- 
lective agreements, and 


WHEREAS, The rule in the Bay Ridge case 
has brought discord and strife into the long- 
shore industry, and threatens to bring simi- 
lar discord and strife to many other in- 
dustries where the unions have achieved 
advantageous overtime arrangements that are 
more favorable to their members than the 
provisions of the Wage and Hour Law, and 


WHEREAS, Corrective legislation is neces- 
sary to restore the right of collective bar- 
gaining and to enable unions to agree with 
their employers upon overtime arrangements 
that are superior to the requirements of the 
Wage and Hour Law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor calls upon 
Congress to amend the Wage and Hour Law 
to provide that where a bonafide union and 
an employer or employers agree upon a 
regular rate, not less than the minimum 
wage provided in the Wage and Hour Law, 
and an overtime rate of one and one-half 
times or more the regular rate, and such 
regular rate and overtime rate are em- 
bodied in a bonafide collective agreement, 
compliance by the employer with the pro- 
visions of such collective agreement shall be 
deemed to be compliance with the require- 
ments of the Wage and Hour Law. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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DOUBLE TAXATION ON 
ENTERTAINERS 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate Paul Dull- 
zell, George Heller, Reuben Guskin, Pat 
Somerset, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America. 


WHEREAS, Proposed tax conventions be- 
tween the United States and certain foreign 
countries to eliminate double taxation on in- 
come earned by a citizen of one country who 
works for a limited period in another coun- 
try are awaiting ratification by the United 
States Senate, and 


WHEREAS, Some of these proposed agree- 
ments contain a discriminatory provision 
whereby one class of citizens, namely, public 
entertainers such as stage, motion picture 
of radio artists, musicians and athletes, are 
expressly banned from receiving the benefits 
of elimination of double taxation which the 
proposed tax conventions extend to other 
classes of citizens, and 


WHEREAS, On protests made by the As- 
sociated Actors and Artists of America and 
its branches, Screen Actors Guild, Actors’ 
Equity Association, American Federation of 
Radio Artists and American Guild of Musical 
Artists, all affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, this unfair discrimination 
against professional entertainers as one class 
of citizens was removed from the tax con- 
vention between the United States and Great 
Britain, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion, of Labor, in convention assembled, does 
hereby protest a new attempt to discrim- 
inate against the 60,000 professional per- 
formers in the United States all of whom are 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and does hereby request that the 
United States Senate delete from all pro- 
posed tax conventions the discriminatory 
clause which seeks to deprive professional 
performers of the benefit of elimination of 
double taxation accorded to other citizens, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
lution be transmitted to each member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the U. S. 
Senate, 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


1948-1950 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary ©. Morley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C. F. Strickland, J. 
J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley Rounds, 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tional and Ornamental iron workers; D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Gordon 
M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd W. 
Mills, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers; John P. Redmond, George J. Rich- 
ardson, John P. Crane, George T. Slocum, 
Glenn Thom, International Association of 
Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Bernice B. 
Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardiner, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees; William C, 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. Payton, 
Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, Charles S. 
Fleming, National Associatin of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 
R. M. Daugherty, Oftice Employees Interna- 
tional Union; James Mowatt, International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of N. A.; Frank J. Coleman, Central 
Labor Union; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers Union; John A. McMahon, Fran- 
eis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, National As- 
sociation of Postal Supervisors; Martin P. 
Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George Meany, 
Yharles M, Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert Lynch, 
Robert Burwinkel, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry; Leo E. George, 
E. C. Hallbeck, Fred O. Bader, Herbert G. Sul- 
livan, James T. Dunn, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; James N. Givens, National 
Association of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Handlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. Reilly, Jerauld 
McDermott, Railway Mail Association ; 
George L. Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; Stanley W. 
Oliver, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 


John Forster, Bernard M. Eagan, Horace 
L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; William lL. 


McFetridge, William H. Cooper, David Sul- 
livan, George Hardy, Wm. Mohlman, Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union; 
George L. Berry, William H. McHugh, George 
Scheidt, William ©. Moeller, Earle Swin- 
burne, Willard Palmer, International Printing 
Pressmen and assistants, Union of N. A. 
Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry F. 
Schmal, International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion of N. A.; William E. Maloney, F. , 
Fitzgerald, Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. 
Gramling, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 


1. Increase immediately the present inade- 
quate base pay of all Government employees 
so as to bring it into line with the rising 
eost of living and with the rates in private 
industry. 


2. Opposition to any effort to reduce the 
amount of annual and sick leave and the 
maximum accumulation of leave now avail- 
able to Government employees. 


3. General revision of the salary sched- 
ules of the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and elimination of ceilings both 
as to base pay and overtime from existing 
pay legislation. 


4. Subsistance Allowance of $10 per day 
for employees in travel status and 7 cents 
per mile for official use of privately owned 
automobiles. 


5. Retirement—Preservation of the au- 
tonomy of the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem. Optional retirement at full annuity re- 
gardless of attained age; (1) after 25 years 
of service; (2) after 20 years of service for 
employees in all hazardous occupations; (3) 
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after 20 years of service, at a reduced an- 
nuity if separated or demoted as a result 
of reduction in force. Elimination of tax- 
ation on all retirement annuities, to include 
persons now on retirement rolls. 

6. Elimination from pay legislation of 
personnel ceilings to prevent interference with 
necessary functions of Government; reduction 
in force in proportion to maximum work- 
load, rather than determined by abritrary 
means; dismissal wage at least equal to 
benefits provided by unemployment Insurance 
laws. 

7. Extension of longevity provisions of 
Public Law No. 134 and provision of 26 
days annual and 15 days sick leave for Cus- 
todial employees, Post Office Department 
Field Service. 

8. Extension of the Classification Act 
to the Field Service to an extent comparable 
with the Departmental Service; amendment 
of the Classifiication Act to prevent change 
in duties or description thereof while ap- 
peals for reallocation are pending; unre- 
stricted opportunity for employees to discuss 
their positions with a designated Govern- 
ment representative so as to appraise him 
fully of their duties; prompt adjudication 
of all appeals. Return to Classification sched- 
ules of all ungraded and per diem em- 
ployees where desirable with the exception 
of those employees in the skilled trades; 
payment of within grade increases upon the 
completion of the required periods and 
provisions for additional increments after 
attaining the top pay rate for any grade. 

9. Uniform personal regulations through- 
out the Government Service; creation of Ap- 
peals Boards with employee representation, 
decisions of such Boards is to be binding on 
all concerned, 

10. Perfection of the merit system and 
strengthening of the Civil Service system 
through adequate appropriations for the Civil 
Service Commission, 

11. Payment on a time and one-half basis 
for all service required or officially accept- 
ed beyond a basic 40-hour week, and ap- 
plication to all Federal and District of 
Columbia Government employees of the over- 
time rates and provisions now enjoyed by 
employees in the Customs and Immigration 
and Naturalization Services. 

12, Promotion from within the service 
wherever practicable and general recognition 
of seniority in all personnel transactions. 

13. Prevent employment or continuance 
in the service of persons who are disloyal 
or otherwise unfit. 

14. Night differential pay for duty from 8 
p.m. to 6 a.m. or in a similarly designated 
period, without regard to regularly assigned 
schedule of duty or overtime. 


15. Improvement of the uniform Classifi- 
cation Act efficiency rating system. 


16. Complete uniforms, accessories and 
equipment where required at Government 
expense for all employees of Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


17. Amendment of the Hatch Act to per- 
mit the Civil Service Commission to fix 
penalties for violations of the act commen- 
surate with the gravity of such violations, 
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18. Elimination of multiple taxation on 
Government employees income by states or 
subdivisions thereof. 


19. Establishment of the United States 
Employment Service and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission as per- 
manent Federal agencies, subject to the Fed- 
eral Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


20. Increase of compensation benfits 
granted under the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act. 


21. Reclassification of public buildings 
administration guards and designation of this 
group of employees as U.S. Building Police. 


22. Establishment of adequate transfer 
facilities to provide employees with employ- 
ment opportunities in other localities or 
service; employees to be paid at regular 
per diem rate for 90 days when transferred 
at the convenience of the Government. 


23. Payment for annual leave in excess 
of authorized maximum accumulation when 
administrative orders would result in the 
loss of leave. 


24. Payment of one day’s pay at double 
the straight time rate to employees _re- 
quired to work in excess of 32 hours dur- 
ing the week of any holiday. 

25. Preservation of Civil Service posi- 
tions in the Canal Zone for citizens of the 
United States. 


26. A five day thirty five hour week at an 
early date, with a thirty hour week as an 
ultimate objective. 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, endorse the aforesaid pro- 
gram and assure its affiliate, the American 
Federation of Government Employees, that its 
representatives will use every effort toward 
bringing this program to a successful con- 
clusion. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, ©. F. Strickland, J. 
J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley Rounds, 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers; D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank ©. Riley, Gor- 
don M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Mills, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; John P. Redmond, Georgs J. 
Richardson, John P. Orane, George T. Slo- 
cum, Glenn Thom, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, James G. Yaden, Bernice B. 
Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees; Wm. C., 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. M. Payton. 
Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, Charles 8. 
Fleming, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 
R, M. Daugherty, Office Employees, Interna- 
tional Union; James Mowatt, International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of N. A.; Frank J. Coleman; Central 
Labor Union; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 


Telegraphers Union; John A. McMahon, 
Francis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors; Martina 
P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George Meany, 
Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert Lynch, 
Robert Burwinkel, United Association of Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry; Leo E. George, E. C. 
Hallbeck, Fred O. Bader, Herbert G. Sullivan, 
James T. Dunn, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; James N. Givens, National As- 
sociation of Post Office and Railway Mail Han- 
dlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. Reilly, Jerauld 
Dermott, Railway Mail Association; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Stanley W. Oliver, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engin- 
eers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, John 
Forster, Bernard M. Eagan, Horace L. Ime- 
son, Lews M. Herrmann, International Typo- 
graphical Union; William L. MceFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, David Sullivan, George 
Hardy, William Mohlman, Building Service 
Employees’ International Union; George L. 
Berry, William H. McHugh, George Scheidt, 
William ©. Moeller, Earle Swinburne, Wil- 
lard Palmer, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of N. A.; Edward 
J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 
International Photo-Engravers Union of N. A.; 
William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, Joseph 
J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, 


RESOLVED, That this the sixty-seventh 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, pledge 
its support to the affiliated organizations in 
the government employes Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and instruct 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support the following legis- 
lation for that purpose: 


1. Support legislation designed to secure 
an equitable upward revision of Government 
employes’ salaries and wages, including those 
in the field of service of the Post Office 
Department. 


2. Enactment of legislation to modernize 
and bring up-to-date the Federal Employes’ 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


8. Enactment of legislation to modernize 
and bring up-to-date the Postal Salary Classi- 
fication Act of July 6, 1945, as amended. 


4. Enactment of legislation to amend Sec 
tions 10 and 11 of the 1946 Pay Act so as 
to include wage board employes whose rates 
of pay are fixed on an annual or monthly 
basis by Wage Boards, and that employe 
representation be designated on all such Wage 
Boards. 


5. Urge the enactment of legislation to 
remove multiple taxation. 


6. Support legislation to exempt the first 
$1440 of annuities from Federal income 
taxes. 

7. Support legislation to establish a 35 
hour work-week in Government Service. 


8. Support legislation to establish a sep- 
arate classification for Fire Fighters, cover- 
ing all military and Federal Government in- 
stallations. . 
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9. Amendment of United States Employes’ 
Compensation Act as embodied in H.R, 3239 
of the 80th Congress. 


10. Extension of the principles of the Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Appeals Board with 
provision for the Board to hold hearings in 
geographical centers. 


11. Favoring the removal from the Govern- 
ment Service of any known members of the 
Communist Party or other subversive groups 
detrimental to our Democratic form of Gov- 
ernment. 


12. Establishment of an orderly system, if 
and when, reduction in force or general re- 
organization becomes necessary. 


13. Amendment to Civil Service Employes’ 
Retirement Act to give greater benefits. 


14, Endorsing the continuation of the Civil 
Service Commission on a bi-partisan basis 
and provide that one of the members of said 
United States Civil Service Commission be 
selected from the ranks of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


15. Establishment of euateetey principles 
among all United States Government em- 
ployes. 

16. Endorsement of legislation to grant 
all employes of the United States Government 
26 days annual leave and 15 days sick leave 
annually to be cumulative. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTECTION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 72—By erertee ag B. 
Haggerty J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C. F. Strickland, 
J. J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley 
Rounds, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, 
Gordon M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardiner, 
Floyd W. Mills, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, John P. Crane, George T. 
Slocum, Glenn Thom, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employes; 
William ©. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. 
M. Payton, Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, 
Charles S. Fleming, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
Howard Hicks, R. M. Daugherty, Office Em- 
ployes International Union; James Mowatt, 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of N. A.; Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union; W. L. Allen, 
The Commercial Telegraphers Union; John A. 
McMahon, Francis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, 
National Association of Postal Supervisors; 
Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George 
Meany, Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert 
Lynch, Robert Burwinkel, United Association 
Journeymen; Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, 
Fred O. Bader, Herbert G. Sullivan, James T. 
Dunn, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; James N. Givens, National Association 
of Post Office and Railway Mail Handlers; 
R. A. Rice, J. L. Reilly, Jerauld Me- 


Dermott, Railway Mail Association; George 

L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Stanley W. Oliver, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, John 
Forster, Bernard M. Egan, Horace I. Imeson, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, International Typo- 
graphical Union; William L. McFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, David Sullivan, George 
Hardy, William Mohlman, Building Service 
Employes’ International Union; George L. 
Berry, William H, McHugh, George Scheidt, 
William C. Moeller, Earle Swinburne, Willard 
Palmer, International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of N. A.; Edward J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, Interna: 
tional Photo- -Engravers Union of N. A.; 
William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, Joseph 
J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Interna: 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


RESOLVED, That this the sixty-seventh 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Cincinnati, Ohio, pledge 
its support to the affiliated organizations in 
the government employes council. of the 
American Federation of Labor, and instruct 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to support legislation in 
opposing: 


1. Merging the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund with any other fund or retirement 


system, 


2. The continuation of temporary non- 
certified employes in Federal Government 
employment, 

8. The practice of contracting printing to 
the International Business Machines Company 
or others, thus depriving employes in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the 
Government Printing Office of work oppor- 
tunities and eventually reducing the per- 
sonnel, 

4. Employment in the Government Service 
of any known member of the Communist Party 
or other subversive groups detrimental to 
our Democratic form of Government. 


5. The use of military personnel in civilian 
Government positions. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM FOR 
ALASKA 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate Lillie 
Angerman, Fairbanks Central Labor Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


WHEREAS, The Territory being the pri- 
mary defense area of the United States and 
the continent of North America, and which 
is most essential for offensive operations, and 


WHEREAS, The construction period being 
of a seasonable nature, which under ideal 
conditions would consist of five months dura- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, In the interests of national 
security the defense program should be ex- 
panded to include housing and a network of 
highways, and 
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WHEREAS, The protection of this vital 
area is essential to national security, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled petition 
Congress to enact legislation to appropriate 
additional funds to include housing and high- 
ways as furtherance of the defense program. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


74—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


Resolution No. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Labor was 
created “to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for pro- 
fitable employment,” and 


WHEREAS, For many years after its 
creation the work of the Department was 


expanded so as to enable it to fulfill the 
general purposes of its creation, and 


WHEREAS, During the past three years 
the Department of Labor has been weakened 
by the transfer of certain of its activities to 
other agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, specifically the transfer of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, the Conciliation Service, and 
the United States Employment Service, and 


WHEREAS, In addition, the fact-finding 
services of the Department of Labor, carried 
on through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
upon which the workers of the nation had 
come to depend for vital information which 
served as a valuable guide in their trade 
union activities, and especially in collective 
bargaining, have been curtailed as a result 
of tremendous cuts in appropriations for 
these services, and 


WHEREAS, The Consumers Price Index 
an especially important and vital source of 
information in the conduct of sound and har- 
monious industrial relations, has been ren- 
dered less effective as a result of the general 
curtailment of the Department's appropria- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, These transfers of function 
and cuts in appropriations reflect a studied 
hostility to the interests of organized labor 
on the part of many members of Congress, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor reminds the 
Congress that the working people of the 
United States will be content with nothing 
less than an adequately staffed and financed 
Department of Labor to work in the interests 
of the working people, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon Congress 
to retransfer to the Department of Labor 
those functions which properly belong to that 
Department so that it may do a complete and 
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well rounded job on behalf of the working 
people of the country, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to enable the 
3ureau of Labor Statistics to give the same 
factual and statistical coverage of labor and 
industrial affairs that it has given in the past. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Resolution No. 75—-By Delegate Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. C, 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has been carrying on an extensive cam- 
paign to have all workers register and vote, 
and 


WHEREAS, The workers who are residents 
of the District of Columbia would like to 
comply with this request, but are denied by 
law this privilege that is granted to all other 
citizens of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The Central Labor Union, of 
Washington, D. C., has for many years advo- 
cated legislation in the Congress of the United 
States that would grant to the citizens of 
the District of Columbia the privilege of 
local self-government and national represen- 
tation in the Congress of the United States, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor which con- 
venes in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 15, 1948 instruct its Executive Council 
to do everything possible to have the Con- 
gress of the United States enact legislation 
which will grant to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, local self-government and 
national representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. C. 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of the Budget, 
when established by the Congress of the 
United States, had its functions clearly de- 
fined and definitely circumscribed, and 


WHEREAS, Year after year this govern- 
mental agency has usurped the functions of 
the administrative and legislative branches of 
the government to an alarming degree, and 


WHEREAS, The usurpation of administra- 
tive and legislative government functions by 
the Bureau of the Budget has, in effect, made 
this organization into a policy-making super- 
governmental organization, placing the con- 
trol of our government in the hands of indi- 
viduals over whom the people have no direct 
control, and 


WHEREAS, Such functions on the part of 
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the Bureau of the Budget, which while limit- 
ing funds for services in many departments, 
has increased its own personnel and its own 
budget to an alarming degree, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled instruct its 
Executive Council to have the Congress take 
the necessary steps to investigate the purpose, 
program and personnel of the Bureau of the 
Budget and to limit their activities to the 
specific purposes for which the Bureau was 
at first established. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation 


DEFENSE POLICY 


Resolution No. 77—By Central Labor 
Union, Newport News, Va. 


WHEREAS, President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has recently pro- 
posed a 6 point program for building a strong 
defense policy, and 


WHEREAS, That program includes: 


1. A unified, imaginative, strong foreign 
policy with sufficient funds to support it. 

2. An agency utilizing fully the resources 
of the American trade union movement to 
carry to the workers of the world the message 
of free and democratic life under government 
by consent. 


3. A research and development program to 
utilize the best efforts of American scientists. 


4. A fully modern air force prepared for 
any eventuality and backed by modern equip- 
ment, facilities and skilled ground force. 

5. A highly trained volunteer force of pro- 
fessional soldiers whose ranks are replenished, 
if necessary, through selective service, and 

6. An effective program of domestic reform 
to show advancement to the people of the 
world, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled affirm the 
program offered by President Green. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 


Resolution No. 78—By Central Labor 
Union, Newport News, Va. 


WHEREAS, The present trend of the 
general assemblies of the States is to tighten 
the disqualification and eligibility provisions 
of the unemployment compenSation laws, and 


WHEREAS, Many State legislatures, in- 
cluding the State of Virginia, in recent ses- 
sions, have eliminated many workers from 
coverage by amending their unemployment 
compensation laws, and 


WHEREAS, A uniform and consistent law 
is necessary for the protection of all wage 
earners against wage losses from involuntary 
unemployment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, asserts 
itself in favor of complete supervision of the 
unemployment compensation laws by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegates James CO, 
Petrillo, Joseph N. Weber, Charles L. Bagley, 
Stanley Ballard, Frank B. Field, Roy W. 
Singer, Vincent Castronovo, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


RESOLVED, That National Labor Board 
be created of representatives of all labor 
groups to plan and work toward the objective 
of a united labor movement. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The American Book Company, 
publishers and manufacturers of school books, 
is operating its own plant located in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, under non-union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The printing trades have for 
many years, endeavored to organize the em- 
ployees of this company, and have always met 
with the direct opposition of the American 
Book Company and its agents, and 


WHEREAS, The American Book Company 
through its agents have on numerous occa- 
sions misrepresented their attitude toward 
organized labor by making statements to the 
effect that they were fair to organized labor, 
thereby getting school book contracts from 
school boards who believed this misrepresen- 
tation, and 


WHEREAS, The printing trades are, at the 
present time, carrying on a campaign to or- 
ganize the workers of the American Book 
Company, and to enter into contractual 
relations with this company, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that every effort 
should be made to bring about the unioniza- 
tion of this company’s plant; in view of the 
fact that the school books sold by the Amer- 
ican Book Company are in a large part. paid 
for by taxes paid by members of organized 
labor; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor at this convention go on record as 
opposed to the American Book Company and 
condemn their non-union policy as unfair to 
all members of organized labor, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the various international 
unions, central trades and labor bodies be in- 
formed of the action taken at this convention. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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HATCH ACT 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, One of the most valued rights 
in a democracy is the right to participate in 
the electoral processes whereby the people’s 
representatives are chosen to become the gov- 
erning body of the country, and 


WHEREAS, Due to the provisions of the 
Hatch Act this right is denied to those civil 
servants and others who work in the various 
subdivisions of our government service, and 


WHEREAS, The Hatch Act by preventing 
those workers in government service from 
participating in political activity, has reduced 
those workers to the status of second-class 
citizens, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor shall go on 
record as favoring the repeal of those provi- 
sions of the Hatch Act that restrict govern- 
ment workers in the exercise of their political 
rights, and copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the Senate, Speaker of 
the House, and to President Truman. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


MINIMUM WAGE SCALE 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E, Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States of America, after two years of inten- 
sive study and debate, enacted into law the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, a declara- 
tion of a national policy on the matter of 
wages and hours and other conditions of em 
ployment, and 


WHEREAS, This definition of 
clared that: 

‘‘The Congress hereby finds that the ex- 
istence in industries engaged in (interstate) 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
(interstate) commerce, of labor conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and general well-being of work- 
ers— 

**(1) Causes commerce and the channels 
and instrumentalities of commerce to be used 
to spread and perpetuate such labor condi- 
tions among the workers of the _ several 
States; 

**(2) Burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; 

**(3) Constitutes an 
competition in commerce; 

**(4) Leads to labor disputes, burdening 
and obstructing commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 


‘*(5) Interferes with the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in commerce’’; and 


policy de- 


unfair method of 


WHEREAS, The minimum standard at that 
time was determined to be adequately pro 
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tected by the adoption of a minimum scale of 
wages beginning at 25 cents per hour to a 
maximum of 40 cents per hour, which has 
been achieved by the issuance of industry 
wage orders, so that all industry subject to 
the Act is now on a 40-cent minimum, and 


WHEREAS, This 40-cent minimum is now 
and has been demonstrated to be for some 
time a sub-standard condition of employment 
as measured by the minimum standards 
enunciated by the United States Department 
of Labor, and other authoritative agencies 
both of the government and the general pub- 
lic, and 


WHERRBAS, Cost-of-living surveys, such as 
those conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics of the United States Department of 
Labor and by the American Federation ef 
Labor and its affiliated unions, and analyses 
such as presented in President Truman’s re- 
port to the Congress on the economic state 
of the nation, have all indicated that it is 
impossible for the American worker to achieve 
and maintain the minimum standards of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and the gen- 
eral well-being of himself and his family, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor records itself as in favor of the 
establishment immediately of a minimum rate 
of pay of no less than $1 per hour, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the action of this con- 
vention be communicated immediately to the 
President and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for considera- 
tion as a national policy to the end that the 
present Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
be amended to include the establishment of 
at least $1 per hour as the basic minimum 
rate for all workers in all industries. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


LOWER RETIREMENT AGE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Social Security 
Act was intended to provide protection and 
security for those who in their old age are 
unable to work, and 


WHEREAS, The minimum retiring age un- 
der this act is 65 years and many of the 
workers do not live long enough to partici- 
pate in the benefits of this act, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record as 
favoring a reduction in the age limit to 60 
years in the Social Security Act so that those 
workers who have reached this age shall re- 
ceive the full benefits of this act and that 
the American Federation of Labor use its 
office to have the Social Security Act amend- 
ed accordingly. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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EXTENDING COVERAGE OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 84—-By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, Many members of the printing 
trades unions are in the employ of compet- 
ing non-profit making, religious, educational 
and charitable agencies, and 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Act ex- 
cludes old-age and survivors’ benefits to em- 
ployees of religious, educational and charit- 
able agencies, and 


WHEREAS, The above mentioned employ- 
ees have no assurance of protection in their 
old age as a result of being excluded under 
the act, and 


WHEREAS, Certain religious organizations 
have submitted a program to the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress that would per- 
mit employers to cover their employees under 
the law if such amendments were enacted 
into law, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled, go on 
record as favoring an amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act to permit the coverage of 
these employees and institutions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegate John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E, Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The forces of extreme wealth, 
spearheaded by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, have by their vicious and 
virulent campaign of vilification against or- 
ganized labor created a monstrous libel on 
our traditionally democratic labor movement, 
and 


WHEREAS, This campaign of attack 
against our movement is prosecuted through 
the medium of the radio, the controlled press, 
controlled periodicals, and other avenues and 
instruments operated by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and 


WHEREAS, The control of public opinion 
in our country is in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous group of talented and efficient 
propagandists, and 


WHEREAS, These people are in the em- 
ploy of the most economically powerful and 
politically entrenched confederation of greed 
ever formed for so vile and reprehensible 
a purpose, and 


WHEREAS, The effectiveness of this cam- 
paign to remove organized labor from the 
economic scheme of things is clearly demon- 
ctrated by the increasing number of anti-labor 
members of our national Congress who are 
working wholeheartedly for the interests of 
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not for their constituents 
who send them to our national capital, and 


big business and 


WHEREAS, To offset the distorted picture 
of labor-management controversy built up in 
the public mind, it now becomes a duty of 
public service, incumbent upon organized la- 
bor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends that the American Federation of La- 
bor through its many powerful national and 
international unions and their thousands of 
affiliated local unions, seriously consider the 
necessity of launching a combined and _ in- 
tensive national educational campaign and a 
public relations activity program in order 
that it may give labor’s side of the story to 
a fair-minded but ill-informed public, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the executive officers of 
the American Federation of Labor coordinate 
all of its resources towards this end as out- 
lined in this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates John B 
Haggerty, Robert E, Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, There are in the United States 
of America, great industrial corporations and 
organizations which are banded together for 
the sole reason of devising ways and means 
to create large and great profits, and 


WHEREAS, These same corporations and 
organizations, because of their greed for 
power and wealth, place the gain of material 
wealth over and above the welfare of human 
life and relations, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the above specific 
reasons, laboring men and women have form- 
ulated trade unions and labor organizations 
for their rights of self-preservation, job se- 
curity, and to secure a just share of the 
profits made by corporations and organiza- 
tions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates in con- 
vention assembled in the City of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favor an educational program to be in- 
stituted by the American Federation of Labor, 
so that management can be enlightened to the 
fact that there is a necessity for a common 
understanding on matters that pertain to hu- 
man relations and that the law of common 
sense provides a living duty for labor and 
management to sit across the conference table 
to adjust all disputes in an amicable manner. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REMOVAL OF GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF N. L. R. B. 


Resolution No. 87—-By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Haskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


WHEREAS, The actions of Robert H. Den- 
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ham, as General Counsel of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, have been biased and 
have caused many labor organizations needless 
expense together with unnecessary costs to 
the citizens of this country, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. 
proven that he is prejudiced 
ganized labor which renders him 
administer the Act, therefore, be it 


actions have 
against or- 
unfit to 


Denham’s 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, voices its condemnation of 
Mr. Denham’s policy and calls for his re- 
moval. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ADE- 
QUATE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


Resolution No. 88 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A, F. 





By Delegate John P. 
of L 


WHEREAS, The prosperity for America 
must be based upon a sound and prosperous 
economy for the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people, and 


WHEREAS, To assist in promoting this 
prosperity the American Federation of Labor 
initiated the legislation to establish a De- 
partment of Labor, and received the approval 
and active support of President Woodrow 
Wilson, with the result that in 1913 the Con- 
gress of the United States authorized the 
creation of a Department of Labor to ‘‘foster, 
promote and develop’’ the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, and for 
the purpose of improving their working con- 
ditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment, and 


WHEREAS, The importance of the De- 
partment of Labor to the well-being of the 
American people is in every way equal to 
that of any other Department of our Gov- 
ernment, and 


WHEREAS, To weaken the effectiveness of 
this Department, so vital to the welfare of the 
working people of our country, the 80th Con- 
gress stripped from this Department many of 
its essential functions, and 


WHEREAS, The 80th Congress grievously 
slashed the appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, and in so doing dangerously cur- 
tailed the remaining services, and thereby 
reducing the Department's effectiveness, and 


WHEREAS, The wage-earners’ welfare has 
suffered, and if prompt and adequate cor- 
rections are not immediately taken, the 
prosperity of our nation, and the welfare of 
labor and of industry, will be seriously af- 
fected, and 


WHEREAS, The functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor which have been stripped 
from it, should be completely restored, and 
the administration of all other Federal agen- 
cies relating to the wage-earners’ welfare 
should be placed within the Department, and 


-reaus, 
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adequate appropriations given to the Depart- 
ment so that it can properly perform the 
functions which were intended when it re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of President 
Woodrow Wilson, so that it may again carry 
on its functions to ‘‘foster, promote and de- 
velop’’ the welfare of the wage-earners of 
the United States, and assist in maintaining 
American standards of employment and na- 
tional prosperity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa 
tion of Labor, and its affiliated national and 
international unions, urge the Congress to 
restore to the Department of Labor the bu 
divisions and agencies severed from 
the Department by the 80th Congress, and in 
addition place within the Department of La- 
bor all Federal bureaus, divisions and agen- 
cies established for the welfare of the wage 
earners of our country, within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and in addition such new 
bureaus, divisions and agencies which may be 
established to aid in fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage-earners of 
the United States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa 
tion of Labor, and its affiliated national and 
international unions, apply their united in- 
fluence in urging the incoming Congress to 
appropriate for the Department of Labor, 
the necessary funds which will enable it to 
adequately discharge the Department’s obli- 
gations to the wage-earners of our country, 
its industries, and the nation as a whole. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate John P 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor 
has supplied a most valuable service in pro 
viding dependable and useful information to 
the extent to which it has been possible with- 
in the sum appropriated by Congress, and 


WHEREAS, It is essential to national wel- 
fare that all groups of citizens receive de- 
pendable information relative to the economic 
changes taking place, many of which so 
vitally affect the wage-earners’ welfare, and 


WHEREAS, The representatives of the 
American trade union movement have been 
given every opportunity of consulting with 
the representatives of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and of being assisted in securing 
all available data relative to industrial con 
ditions and changes, and 


WHEREAS, The cost-of-living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is continually 
used in Congress, and in all conferences be- 
tween organized labor and their employers, 
and 


WHEREAS, It is the one agency in the 
United States upon which all depend for a 
knowledge as to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing, and to which all must go for a knowledge 
of the changes taking place in the volume 
of employment, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor give its hearty 
approval to the work accomplished in the past 
by this bureau, and pledge itself to do what 
lies within its power to strengthen the func- 
tions of this important bureau. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
APPRENTICE TRAINING ° 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, its Building and Construction Trades 
Department and its Metal Trades Department, 
actively participated in the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, so that management and 
labor were given equal representation, and 


WHEREAS, From the beginning the reor- 
ganized committee based its methods wholly 
upon the democratic principle of providing 
that management and labor in each state 
should set up State Committees on Appren- 
tice Training, composed of an equal number 
of management and labor representatives, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training, after its reorganization re- 
stored bonafide apprentice training, and re- 
established the policy of indenturing appren- 
tices, with the accompanying guarantee that 
the apprentices would be given every oppor- 
tunity of learning the skill of their crafts, 
and 


WHEREAS, A number of national associa- 
tions of employers, and national and inter- 
national unions, have jointly endorsed the 


standards established by the Federal Com- 
mittee, and are putting these policies into 
effect, and 


WHEREAS, The results secured by the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
are now superior to those to be found in any 
other country, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor reaffirm the 
action of the previous conventions by giving 
its hearty approval to the Federal Bureau of 
Apprentice Training. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Industrial accidents to life, 
limb and occupational diseases, take a larger 
toll each year than is suffered by the armed 
forces of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, This works a grave injury to 
the production of our manufacturing plants, 
and brings untold suffering and privation to 
— of thousands of wage earners’ fami- 
lies, an 
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WHEREAS, The Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards is actively engaged in a campaign of 
education to prevent these accidents, and 
to remove the conditions causing industrial 
diseases, and is, for this reason, entitled to 
the active, cooperative support of manage- 
ment, as well as labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor reaffirm all of 
its previous endorsements of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, and request the officers of 
its affiliated national and international un- 
ions to give their active cooperation, and do 
all that lies within their power to assist the 
Bureau of Labor Standards in its work, and 
by so doing protect the lives and the limbs 
and health of their membership. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATION 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


_ WHEREAS, The Executive Order establish- 
ing a loyalty investigation of all Federal em- 
ployes has been in effect over a year, and 


WHEREAS, This order has led to the charg- 
ing many Government employes with disloy- 
alty, and 


WHEREAS, Many of them, after lengthy 
proceedings, have been cleared, and 


WHEREAS, This program has been con- 
ducted in violation of lawful and constitu- 
tional rights, and 


WHEREAS, The effect of this program has 


been to create fear and insecurity among 
Government employees, and 

WHEREAS, This atmosphere has been 
detrimental to the pursuit of regular trade 


union activity, and 


WHEREAS, We have no objection to the 
theory of removing employees who really are 
disloyal to the Government, from Federdl 
jobs, where proper steps are taken to main- 
tain the constitutional guarantees of rights, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
favoring the rescinding of the loyalty Execu- 
tive Order, and that all employees suspected 
of disloyalty be charged and tried in accord- 
ance with Civil Service and legal procedure 
= provided by the constitution of the United 
States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TEN PERCENT NIGHT 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Section 10 of the Downey Pay 
Acts of 1945 and 1946 providing for a ten 
per cent night differential for Government 
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employes does not apply to Wage Board em- 
ployes on an annual basis, and 


WHEREAS, This has affected all the op- 
erating and maintenance monthly and an- 
nually paid employes of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention assem- 
bled, request their legal department to draft 
legislation so as to definitely apply this pro- 
vision to monthly operating and maintenance 
employees. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR 
INJURY IN LINE OF DUTY 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States vetoed H. R. 1712 (A bill to pro- 
vide relief of families of two Government 
employes killed in line of duty because of 
the war effort), and 


WHEREAS, The President in his veto mes- 
sage stated, “If it should be the feeling of 
Congress that additional benefits beyond those 
provided by the present Employes Compen- 
sation Act should be made available to civil- 
ian employes of the Federal Government, who 
during the war were engaged in the per- 
formance of unusually hazardous duties, it 
would appear that these benefits should be 
provided by way of general legislation which 
would accord uniform treatment in this re- 
spect to all civilian employes’, and 


WHEREAS, It is to be expected that dur- 
ing the 81st session of Congress some legisla- 
tion will be considered providing for the re- 
lief of families of Government employes killed 
under unusually hazardous conditions in line 
of duty due to the war effort, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to take the necessary 
steps so that such legislation as may be 
enacted covers the families of Government 
employes on the Isthmus of Panama. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


EX-SERVICEMEN’S RATES IN 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS AP- 
PLIED TO EMPLOYES AND RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYES OF THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL AND PANAMA RAIL- 
ROAD AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 
Resolution No. 95—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Company become 
ill from time to time while on vacation in 
the United States as is also true of dependent 
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members of their families, and have been re- 
quired to go to the expense of entering pri- 
vate hospitals for treatment, and 


WHEREAS, Retired employes are receiving 
a pension sufficient to pay nothing except liv- 
ing expenses but have had to meet large hos- 
pital bills, and 


WHEREAS, All personnel of the military 
and naval services in the United States, have 
the privilege of enjoying hospitalization in 
the United States Government hospitals at 
greatly reduced rates, and 


WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama Ca 
nal and Panama Railroad Company are en- 
gaged in service similar to that of the mil- 
itary and naval forces of the United States, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to secure proper leg- 
islation which will give employes and retired 
employes of the Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Company and their dependents the 
same rates in Government Hospitals in the 
United States as are enjoyed by military 
and naval personnel, 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, There have been many reduc- 
tions in force in the Panama Canal and Pan 
ama Railroad and military establishments on 
the Panama Canal, and 


WHEREAS, It can be expected that during 
some future time we may be faced with a 
depression, during which millions will be 
out of work, and 


WHEREAS, It is expected that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will initiate or sup- 
port some sort of a reduced work week, 
less than 40 hours per week, and 


WHEREAS, It is likely that such action 


be completed through legislation in which 
the Canal Zone should be included, there 


fore, be it. 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, include the employes of the Pana- 
ma Canal, ,Panama Railroad and military 
establishments on the Isthmus of Panama 
in any proposed legislation which may be ini- 
tiated to carry out the intent of this reso- 
lution. 


Referred to 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate John P. 
Frey Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 


WHEREAS, There have been various bills 
before Congress authorizing expenditures for 
FREE EDUCATION, 4nd 


Committee on Legislation. 
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WHEREAS, The report of ‘“‘The Committee 
on Education and Labor’ to accompany S- 
161, stated “There must be an adequate pro- 
gram of education that is FREE and available 
to every child in every State and Territory,” 
and 


WHEREAS, All United States Citizens 
should receive the same rights and privileges 
as in any State of the Union or Territory, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Laber, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to have the Canal Zone 
included in any future legislation for Fed 
eral Aid to Education Programs. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, General practice in the United 
States is to transport school children to and 
from their homes by bus without charge, and 


WHEREAS, This particularly applies to ru- 
ral areas for children traveling from 5 to 15 
miles to and from schools, and 


WHEREAS, A number of school children 
in the Canal Zone travel from 7 to 15 miles 
to school with the parents paying for such 
transportation, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal Central 
Labor Union and Metal Trades Council have 
tried for years to relieve this situation, there- 
fore, be it, 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, support any movement’ by the 
American Federation of Labor of the Canal 
Zone with a view to inaugurating such trans- 
portation on the basis of being furnished by 
the United States Government. 


Referred to the Committee on Legislation. 


PANAMA CANAL EMPLOYES SUB- 
STITUTING IN SUPERVISORY PO- 
SITIONS SHOULD RECEIVE 
STANDARD WAGE RATES 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Existing iaw prohibits mechan- 
ics employed in the Government Navy Yards, 
Arsenals, and on the Panama Canal from 
receiving the proper rate of pay when sub- 
stituting temporarily in supervisory  posi- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, This law is particularly ob- 


jectionable to employes on the Panama Canal 
because of the long period of time some em- 
ployes must substitute as supervisors with 
out receiving the proper salary for the re- 
sponsibility taken, and 
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WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employee 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the position oc- 
cupied, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to amend existing law so that employes sub- 
stituting in higher supervisory positions will 
receive the wage rates of such position regard- 
less of the length of time occupied. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation, 


RECOGNITION FOR MARINE EM- 
PLOYES OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND PANAMA RAILROAD 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Employes of the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad employed on vessels of 
the United States Government do not come 
under the Seamen’s Act known as the Marine 
G. I. Bill of Rights, and 


WHEREAS, These employes also are not 
eligible for the Seamen’s War Service certifi- 
cate, although many were exposed to the haz- 
ards of mine fields during the war, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor attempt to have 
all licensed U. S. citizens employes of the 
Panama Canal, U. S. Merchant Marine, recog- 
nized on the same basis as the Maritime Com- 
mission Seamen, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That action be taken to 
amend Public Law No. 87 to provide that 
Panama Canal Pilots, Masters and Engi- 
neers be eligible for Seamen’s War Service 
certificates. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


INCREASING INJURY AND DEATH 
COMPENSATION FOR GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYES 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, Injury and death compensa- 
tion in Government service is based on aver- 
age earnings of Government employes, and 


WHEREAS, The Compensation Act was 
amended February 12, 1927, increasing the 
monthly compensation for total disability 
from $66.66 to $116.66, and 


WHEREAS, Organized employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad believe 
that compensation for injury and death 
should follow the general trend of increases, 
both in wages and cost of living, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation which 
will follow the purpose ef this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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BACON-DAVIS ACT 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The Army, Navy, Panama Ca- 
nal and Panama Railroad civilian employes 
receive overtime pay for all time worked in 
excess of forty hours per week, and dou- 
ble time for holidays, and 


WHEREAS, All Federal employes receive 
overtime pay for all time worked in ex- 
cess of forty hours per week, and double 
time for holidays, and 


WHEREAS, Contracts now in force between 
the United States Government and contrac- 
tors in the Caribbean area specify that over- 
time will be paid for time worked in excess 
of eight hours per day, and not for time 
worked in excess of forty hours per week, 
or on holidays, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, make every effort to amend the 
Bacon-Davis Act, so that this law will apply 
to all future Government contracts in the 
Caribbean area. 


Referred to Committe on Legislation. 


INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 103—By delegate Richard 
J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, When the Social Security Act 
was passed by Congress in 1936, it was the 
opinion of those who would in the future be 
entitled to benefits under the Act, that they 
would receive a reasonable amount of month- 
ly payments to take care of their needs, and 


WHEREAS, We find today that the average 
monthly payment is only about $27 per month 
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and those who have paid in 40 quarters at 
the maximum deduction of $3,000 per year 
can only receive approximately $44 per 
month, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That because of the miserly 
payments that are being paid under the Social 
Security Act today, and due to the high cost 
of living, that this convention go on record 
to increase the monthly payments under this 
Act. That those who pay in 40 quarters at 
a deduction of $3,000 per year shall be 
paid not less than $100 per month, and that 
the deduction from the employers’ pay roll 
to be increased to take care of this increase 
in payments. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CHICAGO TRANSIT COMPANY 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The convention of the Metal 
Trades Department received a petition from 
numerous craftsmen employed by the Chicago 
Transit Company, Rapid Transit Division, 
complaining that Division No. 308 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
trical Workers denies them the right to affili- 
ate with their proper international craft or- 
ganization, and 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Department 
convention believed that this question should 
be considered by the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor request its 
executive Council to call into conference the 
parties affected by the position of Division 
No. 308 and also the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
trical Workers for the purpose of endeavor- 
ing to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 


Referred to Committee on Adjustment. 
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The convention was called to order at 9:45 
o’clock by President Green. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I am happy to pre- 
sent to you this morning Rev. Herbster of 
the Zion Evangelical and Reformed Church of 
Norwood, Ohio, who will pronounce the in- 
vocation. 


REVEREND BEN M. HERBSTER 


(Zion Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Norwood, Ohio) 


Let us pray: Eternal Father, we would 
pause to pray for our country. We are grate- 
ful for the freedom and the heritage that is 
ours. We pray that we may always be con- 
secrated to Thy service. 

We would pray also for our fellowmen around 
the world. Many of them are in desperate 
need. By our living and by our sharing may 
we bring Thy kingdom on earth. So dedicate 


us to Thy service and use us constantly, we 
pray in our Master’s name. Amen, 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Escort Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

To escort Mr. Isaac Ben Zvi, Representative 
of the Government of Israel and the His- 
tadrut: Isidore Nagler, Frank Martel, Marx 
Lewis, James McDevitt, and Hugo Ernst. 

To escort Dr. John R. Steelman: William 
Maloney, William Schoenberg, J. H. Sylvester, 
Matthew Dushane. 


To escort Lyall T. Beggs, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars: Les- 
ter Washburn, Gordon Chapman, and William 
Nagorsne. 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTION 


William H. McHugh of the Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America 
was substituted for Delegate George L. Berry 
on the Committee on Resolutions. 
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Delegate Frank Evans of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers was substituted for Anthony 
Doria, on the Committee on Education. 
GREEN: 
supplemental 


PRESIDENT 
will submit a 
Executive Council. 


Secretary Meany 
report of the 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Secretary Meany submitted the following 
supplemental report on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Council: 

The Executive Council recommends to the 
convention, for its consideration, the follow- 
ing changes in the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 

Section 1 of Article V, which now reads 
as follows: 

**Section 1. The officers of the Feder- 
ation shall consist of a President and a 
Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected by con- 
vention on the last day of the session, un- 
less otherwise determined by the conven- 
tion.’’ 

shall be amended to read as follows: 


‘*Section 1. The officers of the Feder- 
ation shall consist of a President, 13 Vice- 
Presidents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be 
elected by the convention on the last day 
of the session unless otherwise determined 
by the convention and these officers shall be 
the Executive Council.’’ 

Section 4 of Article V, which now reads 
as follows: 


‘Section 4. The terms of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor shall 
expire on the 31st day of December suc- 
ceeding the convention.’’ 


shall be amended to read as follows: 


‘*Section 4. The terms of the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor shall 
expire on the 31st day of December in the 
vear succeeding the convention.’’ 

Section 1 of Article IX, which now reads 
as follows: 

‘*Section 1. There shall be constituted 
an Executive Council consisting of thirteen 
(13) members who shall be elected by the 
convention on the last day of the session 
unless otherwise determined by the conven- 
tion. These thirteen (13) members of the 
Executive Council shall be designated and 
elected as the First Executive Council Mem- 
ber, the Second Executive Council Member 
and so forth. 


*fAll Executive Council Members shall be 
members of a local organization connected 
with the American Federation of Labor 
The term of the present Executive Council 
shall expire when their successors have 
been duly elected; the newly elected Coun- 
cil Members shall function as such until 
December 31st following the next conven- 
tion. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall also be members of the Executive 
Council by virtue of their office.’’ 


shall be ameneded to read as follows: 


‘*‘Section 1. The Executive Council 
shall consist of the President, 13 Vice-Pres- 
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idents and the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. All Execu- 
tive Council Members shall be members of 
a local organization connected with .the 
American Federation of Labor. All Execu- 
tive Council Members shall function as such 
until December 31st in the year succeeding 
the convention.’’ 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The supplemental 
report of the Executive Council will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Law for consider- 
ation and action. 

The Chair recognizes Committee Secretary 
Kistemaker of the Committee on Credentials, 
for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Com- 
mitee on Credentials: 


Your Committee on Credentials has been 
requested by President George L. Berry of the 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of 
North America to propose the seating of 
George L. Googe in his place, and the Com- 
mittee recommends that he be seated. 

COMMITTEE SECREATRY KISTEMAK- 
ER: Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee’s report be adopted. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am happy to sub- 
mit to you a message from the Director of the 
International Labor Organization, Honorable 
David A. 
had hoped to be able to attend this conven- 
tion, but engagements 
found it impossible to make the trip from 
Geneva to Cincinnati to attend the convention. 


Morse of Geneva, Switzerland. He 


because of pressing 
I & 


So he has graciously sent us this message 
which I will have Secretary Meany read 


MESSAGE FROM DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL DAVID A. MORSE 


(International Labor Organization) 
Secretary Meany read the following mes- 
sage from Director General Morse: 


I extend to the delegates and visitors at- 
tending the 67th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the warm 
greetings of the International Labor Organi- 
zation and my sincere regrets that I am not 
able to be with you at this time and to 
speak to you in person. It has been necessary 
for me to remain in Europe to attend to the 
many questions directly affecting the I. L. O. 
which are under consideration by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations as well as to 
the preparations.for the forthcoming session 
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of the Governing Body of the I. L. O. which 
meets in Geneva at the end of November. 


The I. L. O. has always deeply appreciated 
the staunch support which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has accorded to it since its 
inception and which has been to it a constant 
source of strength. The part which Samuel 
Gompers played at that time will always re- 
main as a brilliant example of his daring 
imagination, courage and foresight. At this 
point it is appropriate for me to pay a special 
tribute to the late Robert Watt and Frank 
Fenton. Both were men who struggled un- 
ceasingly to perpetuate the highest ideals of 
both the American Federation of Labor and 
the International Labor Organization. It can 
be said with all sincerity that they gave 
their lives so that ordinary men and women 
everywhere might have a better opportunity 
for security, decency and peace. I would like 
to say to this gathering that, as the new 
Director-General of the I. L. O., it is my in- 
tention to do all in my power to justify their 
faith in the contribution which the I. L. O. 
can make in the furtherance of this tradition. 


Urgent action is needed on many problems 
in the social and labor fields today, and the 
I. L. O. through its tripartite machinery com- 
posed of labor, management and goverment 
from 59 countries is devoting its energies and 
the results of its thirty years experience to 
an active programme of work aimed at con- 
tributing to their solution in a practical and 
concrete manner. Today more than ever, the 
nations of the world are interdependent, and 
the results of labor and social developments 
in one country have an important effect on 
other countries however remote. It is in recog- 
nition of this that one of the fundamental 
principles upon which the I. L. O. is based 
is that ‘‘poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.’’ It is for 
this reason, among many others, that I am 
confident that in its work the I. L. O. can 
count on the continuing and unwavering 
support of the American Federation of Labor 
so that working together in the closest har- 
mony and cooperation these two organizations 
can make an effective contribution to the 
progressive achievement of social justice and 
world peace. 

To this great assemblage, again my warmest 
personal greetings and all best wishes for a 
constructive and successful Convention. 


(s) DAVID A MORSE. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The message from 
the Director of the ILO, David A. Morse, 
will be included in the proceedings of today’s 
convention. 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTION 


Secretary Meany will announce a substitu- 
tion. 

SECRETARY MEANY: Frank C. Riley 
has been substituted for Michael Gardinier on 
the Committee on Building Trades. 

On the Committee on Industrial Relations, 
Michael Gardinier is substituted for Frank C. 
Riley. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am happy to 
present to you a most interesting speaker 
now, who I am sure will bring to you a mes- 
sage that will be inspiring and educational. 
You have all heard of Brother Irving Brown, 
who has served for a long period of time as 
the representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in many countries in war-torn 
Europe. I can truthfully say that he has 
rendered most excellent and most valuable 
service as our representative in Europe. He 
brings to us a report upon matters there 
that will be of tremendous personal and col- 
lective interest to all of you who are iu 
attendance at this convention. He has made 
great sacrifices in serving us there. He has 
learned to speak their language and talk to 
them as a trade union representative, and to 
resist with all of the power at his command 
and in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor the encroachment of Communism 
upon the free, democratic trade union move- 
ment in Germany and elsewhere. 


I now take pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother Irving Brown, one of the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor in 
Europe—Brother Brown. 


MR. IRVING BROWN 
(A. F. of L. Representative in Europe) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, members 
of the Executive Council, delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor: In recent 
weeks you and the great majority of the 
American people have won a great victory in 
a battle to protect, maintain and expand the 
principles and the role of free trade unionism 
in our country. 


Before speaking about the specific details 
of what is going on in Europe today and in 
various parts of the world, I think it is im- 
portant to tell you that that victory of Amer- 
ican labor in the election campaign that came 
to a close on November 2nd has had world- 
wide implications and has rendered a tre- 
mendous service to people who have been 
battling since 1939 against the totalitarian 
regime, first of the Nazis, and now the to- 
talitarian, aggressive threats of the Eastern 
world, and specifically the Soviet Union. The 
victory of American labor in the recent elec- 
tion campaign has given courage and heart 
and stimulation to the labor movement of 
Europe, and especially to the labor move- 
ment in France, in Germany and in. Italy, 
where they have been battling the aggres- 
sive dominating attempts of the totalitarian 
power of the world Communist movement. 


I have just returned ten days ago from 
the shores of France. I have returned 
from a country that first suffered four hateful 
and oppressive years under the Nazi heel. 
And no one knows, no one can understan? 
what fear and terror is unless he has live? 
under the heel of a totalitarian regime. With 
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the end of that occupation period, the end 
of that nightmare of domination of the Nazis 
came the liberation, and there has also come 
the last three years of fighting and terrific 
civil war and civil conflict, which has reached 
a crescendo in the strikes that are now be- 
ing organized as political strikes, as military 
strikes against the present democratic regime 
in France. 

The recent coal mine strike in France, 
which you have read about in the news- 
papers here, was not a strike for economic 
demands, it was not a strike for legitimate 
grievances, although the people of Europe 
have legitimate grievances. This was a 
strike organized by the militarized, totalita 
rianized Communist movement of France to 
destroy the French economy as the first step 
in an attempt to destroy the efforts of the 
European Recovery Program. It is the first 
step of the French Communist movement to 
destroy at this moment the most decisive and 
the most important key country in the attempt 
to reconstruct and gain stability in western 
Europe against those who wish ‘o destioy 
and dominate Europe. 

What is happening in France affects the 
lives and the trade union movement of Ameri- 
ca today. If France falls, or if France re- 
mains in constant civil war and civil con- 
flict, it means that western Europe cannot 
stabilize itself and that western Europe can- 
not succeed in rebuilding on a stable politi- 
cal basis. And if that cannot be achieved 
then democracy in Europe cannot succeed 
and the United States cannot succeed in its 
efforts to maintain political and economic 
democracy in Europe and throughout the 
world. If France falls Russia can dominate 
the entire continent of Europe, and if Europe 
becomes dominated by the totalitarian power 
of Russia, they can destroy western free 
trade unionism, and the British Isles, the 
English labor movement and the Labor Gov- 
ernment cannot long hold out against this to- 
talitarian crowd which now spreads itself 
from the gates of Nanking in China to the 
Elbe River. If France falls to the English 
Channel and eventually the British Isles, 
British democracy and British labor will be 
the forerunner of a world-wide aggressive 
threat against the free and democratic in- 
stitutions of American labor. 


I present this picture to you as the general 
decisive problem which we, as an American 
labor movement face today in France, and 
if we do not succeed in our international 
efforts to restore democracy and free trade 
unionism, it will eventually become a problem 
for us right here in the United States. 


In the last three years there has been a 
great deal of economic recovery in Europe 
The European people have attempted to work 
hard, but as long as political instability and 
fear and terror of another war hang over 
the heads of free people, and as long as Rus- 
sian armies and the Russian Communist 
movement stands at the gates of Berlin, just 
that long will economic recovery and econom- 
ic reconstruction be threatened in the west- 
ern world. 

In the last year the American people and 
the American trade union movement have at- 
tempted, through the Marshall Plan and 
through the European Recovery program, 
through our efforts, to aid the reconstruction 
of Western Europe, to give an economic basis 


of stability fur the free trade unions, for 
the democratic political movements of West- 
ern Europe. They have attempted to make 
sure that economic chaos and economic con- 
flict won’t become a basis for political up- 
turn and for political defeat. The Marshall 
Plan has become the dividing point between 
the Soviet Union, which has made a declara- 
tion that it will employ all of its resources to 
destroy the Marshall Plan. And why? First, 
because economic recovery in Western Eu- 
rope means the end of the Communist threat 
in those countries. But, more important 
than that, economic recovery in Western 
Europe can become the basis for the de- 
struction and the downfall of the Soviet re- 
gime in Eastern Europe. 

The Eastern European countries are today 
dominated by a totalitarian power where 
trade unions have been destroyed, where la- 
bor no longer exists, where forced concentra- 
tion camps are organized, where the trade 


union movement has been destroyed and 
transformed into an agency of totalitarian 
state of those countries. In spite of all 


these things the economic situation in East- 
ern Europe is so critical and Russia is so 
unable to give the necessary capital equip 
ment, is so unable to give the basic economic 
needs which these Eastern European countries 
require that any successful economic recon- 
struction and any increase in the standard of 
living of Western Europe can become the 
basis for the destruction or for the widening 
of the crack in the Eastern European gov- 
ernments, 

Today in Czechoslovakia the Prime Min- 
ister, who is also the President of the 
Czechoslovakian trade unions, has made a 
speech in which he has said that it is a 
crime for workers not to work 52 Sundays a 
year. He has made a speech in Czechoslo- 
vakia in which he said the trouble with the 
workers in the factories of Czechosloyakia is 
that they are too selfish, that there is too 
much absenteeism, that they are complaining 
too much about their economic condition 
And what is the solution that comes forward 
in these countries, in Czechoslovakia? Forced 
labor camps. Those workers who will not ac- 
cept the dictatorial conditions and the die- 
tatorial decrees of the present so-called peo- 
ple’s democracy of Czechoslovakia will be 
sent to a forced labor concentration camp. But 
the impossibility of the Eastern world to 
meet its economic problems in the next ten 
years means that if the Marshall Plan sue- 
ceeds in Western Europe their whole basis 
becomes very, very shaky. 

Let us remember every Eastern European 
country originally voted to participate in 
the Marshall Plan. It was due to the veto 
of the Soviet Union that these countries were 
prevented from participating in the Marshall 
Plan. Yugoslavia today, under the dictator- 
ship of Mr. Tito, now must fight against the 
Stalin regime, first because Mr. Tito has vio- 
lated the first command of the Cominform 
which is, “Thou shalt have no other god be- 
fore thee but Stalin.”’ And secondly, because 
the economic regime of Yugoslavia cannot 
succeed, cannot meet its industrialization pro- 
gram without the capital aid and the capital 
assistance of America and of the Western 
world 

Therefore the Cominform and the Russians 
have declared political, economic, and if and 
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when necessary military war against the West, 
because they cannot under any conditions 
permit the successful reconstruction of free 
labor, free trade unionism, free institutions 
on the basis of a higher economic standard 
of living. 

In this entire picture the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has played a very important 
and very decisive role, in my opinion, in 
what I call the very hot cold war of Europe 
today. In Western Europe—and in France 
particularly, we have been the biggest sup- 
porter and the most important basis for 
helping and assisting in the building and 
reconstruction of a free trade union move- 
ment. Today in France, against the efforts 
of the Cominform and against the efforts of 
the quasi military organization of the Com- 
munist Party there is a free trade movement 
in the French forces Ouvriére and in the 
Christian trade union movement, which we 
have supported, which we have helped with 
typewriters, with mimeograph machines, with 
food and finances, in order to save not only 
French democracy, not only free trade union- 
ism in France, but to save a bastion of West- 
ern civilization and Western democracy, 
which is our bastion and which is our basis 
in the world today. 

That is why in the Russian press and in 
the Communist press of Europe today we 
have daily attacks, we have daily and weekly 
sartoons of the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor, of our European repre- 
sentatives, of our outstanding figures, be- 
cause we have become the center of the 
hope and the aspirations of free, democratic 
peoples in the labor movement who have 
been fighting with their hands against a 
world state power that is attempting to de- 
stroy the basis of democracy because that 
basis will destroy their own evil regime. 
That is why the American Federation of La- 
bor has not only helped the movement in 
France, has helped free trade unionism in 
Italy, in Germany, and Austria, but is also 
today becoming a most important and driv- 
ing force in aiding and assisting those trade 
unionists who have been expelled, exiled from 
the Eastern European countries. That is why 
we have taken the lead along with European 
labor and Eastern European trade unionists 
in exile, to organize what today is known 
as the European Trade Union Movement in 
Exile, with people from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Hungary, Poland, and the Baltic 
states; and this movement is becoming a 
force we hope will be able to tell the story 
over the radio to the people of Eastern Eu- 
rope, who in the great majority are demo- 
cratic and are looking to America and to the 
American labor movement as a basis for 
eventually overthrowing totalitarianism in 
their country and throughout the world. 


The American labor movement, in addition, 
and the American Federation of Labor spe- 
cifically, you may remember, last year at the 
San Francisco convention passed a resolution 
ealling upon the Western European labor 
movement to organize a movement in support 
of the Marshall Plan, in support of the eco- 
nomic recovery of Western Europe. That has 
been achieved. Today there exists in West- 
ern Europe what is known as the ERP Trade 
Union Advisory Committee which includes 
the leading trade unionists of Western Eu- 
rope. The American Federation of Labor, 


through its representatives, is affiliated to that 
body. That body can become one of the 
bases, one of the steps in the direction of 
an eventual rebuilding and reconstruction of 
the international labor movement. Through 
the ERP program, through the economic ef- 
forts of America to rebuild Western Europe 
and eventually Europe, we can see the divid- 
ing line that is now growing up between 
the East and the West and laying the basis 
for the ideological and historical struggle of 
our times. 

On the eastern side stand the forces of 
chaos, of destruction, of dictatorship and the 
desire to press down the standards of liv- 
ing of people. 

On the western side, the western labor 
movements in Germany and Austria and in 
Western Europe as a whole, in England and 
our own country, they are now becoming 
welded together as a force, first, for a posi- 
tive program of economic recovery, of higher 
international standards of living and for 
complete resistance against those who wish 
to prevent economic reconstruction as a 
basis for their own rise to power. 


Secondly, the American Federation of La- 
bor, through many of its affiliates in the 
railway unions, in the metal field and in 
other fields have begun to become part of the 
international trade secretariats which, as you 
know, organize a good part of the free trade 
unionists of the world on the basis of inter- 
national free trade union organizations. In 
this field we have done yeoman service to 
bring not only our position and our picture 
to Europe, but we have been able through 
the trade secretariats to support the efforts 
of western trade unionism in their battle 
against totalitarianism and for the reconstruc- 
tion of an international trade union move- 
ment, 


Because of what the Russians have done, 
because of our own work, because of our 
own position, our own efforts and because of 
the fight of the European labor movement, the 
so-called World Federation of Trade Unions 
today is almost a corpse which has not yet, 
however, been buried. It is our hope that 
it will soon be buried, and it is our hope that 
on the basis of what we have done in the 
past and on the basis of what we will do in 
the future we, with the other western trade 
union movements, can begin the rebuilding 
and the re-creating of an international trade 
union movement which will create not only 
high standards in Europe and in America but 
throughout the world. 


In this fight, in this struggle you must 
know that our movement, our organization 
is becoming a center. It is becoming a mag- 
netic point around which all of those who 
have been hurt, who have been injured and 
in many cases who have been smashed by 
this totalitarian juggernaut have begun to 
rally around. We today live in the most 
powerful economic unit, the most powerful 
economic country in the world. Our labor 
movement means very much to those who 
once lost freedom, and let me assure you that 
we don’t know what freedom is until we 
have lost it. Those German trade unionists 
who will speak to you here today know what 
liberty and democracy is, because they lost 
it for twelve long years. They know what 
it is through their own experiences in the 
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concentration camps and western labor knows 
what it is, having existed under the heel 
of four years of Nazi black dictatorship. 
They don’t want to go back to those days. 
They don’t want to accept a new totalita- 
rianism, whether it is red, black, yellow or 
anything. They are fighting, they are strug- 
gling in France and Italy and Germany. 
They can win. They can win with our help 
and with the help of America, and above 
everything else a successful and prosperous 
and economically advanced America and 
American trade unionism, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I told you the truth, 
I told you, you would be privileged to listen 
Brother 


stand- 


to a most interesting 
Brown has measured up to the high 
I know you will 
be interested in reading his address again in 


the printed proceedings of this 


message. 
ards we have set for him. 


convention. 


I wish to thank him in your name for 
his message this morning and for the inter- 
which he has 


esting information assembled 


and brought to us. 

Now we have our distinguished visitor with 
us, the Commander of the American Legion, 
who will address you now in just a few min- 
utes. 

(The National Commander was escorted to 
the platform by the committee previously ap- 
pointed to meet him). 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It 
priate for me to refresh your memory by re- 
ferring to the very fine 
relationship that has been established between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Legion, two great organizations in 
America. We have exchanged visits. It 
has been my privilege to attend and address 
a large number of conventions of the Ameri- 
can Legion and to convey to 
greetings, and in turn the Commanders of 
the American Legion invited to 
attend our conventions and have responded. 
I recall my visit to Miami, Florida, just a 
few weeks ago, when I transmitted to those 
in attendance at the American 
vention there the greetings of the member- 
Federation of 


seems appro- 


sort of fraternal 


them your 


have been 
Legion 


con- 


ship of the American Labor. 


I was extended a most cordial and hearty 
welcome. 
And now, in reciprocal fashion, we have 


with us this morning the newly-elected 
Commander of the American Legion, a dis- 
tinguished American who comes from the 
great State of Texas. I understand that his 
home is in Houston, that great, expanding 
the Commonwealth of Texas. He 
made the trip to Cincinnati for the express 


purpose of bringing to you the greetings of 


city in 
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the American Legion and to convey to you 


their well wishes and assurances of cooper- 
ation. 


I deem it a privilege and a pleasure to 


present to you my good friend, Mr. Perry 


Brown, Commander of the American Legion. 


MR. PERRY BROWN 


(National Commander, The American 
Legion) 


President Green, My Friends of The American 
Federation of Labor: 


Less than a month ago, at our 30th na- 
tional convention in Miami, The American 
Legion was treated to a personal greeting and 
message from the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. I am sure that this audi- 
ence does not need an endorsement of that 
great citizen from me. You have demonstrated 
your affection for the man and the leader by 
reelecting him to head your organization these 
past twenty years. But I do want you to un- 
derstand in some measure the respect and 
authority commanded by President Green be- 
yond your own ranks. 

Back in the early Nineteen Twenties when 
The American Legion was hardly out of the 
cradle, the great Samuel Gompers was one of 
the most popular and regular guests at our 
conventions. Upon taking his present office, 
William Green kept alive that relationship, 
and I can tell you without qualification that 
the record he has since established in pro- 
moting the cause of labor and fellowship and 
peace, has won for himself and for you a 
permanent place in The American Legion’s 
heart. 


Many of you are members of The American 
Legion. Most of you have served side by side 
with Legionnaires during the World Wars, 
either on the fighting front or on the working 
front. All of you stand united with us now 
in the effort to keep our country strong, free 
and at peace. 





In pursuing these common objectives, we 
find ourselves confronted by a common men- 
ace. Its name is communism, and its followers 
strive to banish every human value that we 
hold dear. Communists are against a strong 
America. Their design for conquest is imposed 
more easily on putty than on steel. They favor 
a free America only for the advantages free- 
dom offers for deception and _ infiltration. 
They are committed to break the peace the 
moment that course appears profitable to their 
own ends. 


Today, the peace and security for which 
we fought and so many of our friends died, 
are still to be confirmed. While communist 
leaders in Western Europe continue to block 
settlement of the problems arising out of one 
war, communist armies in China are winning 
victories in another. It is logical to assume 
that these developments will make themselves 
felt in renewed communist activities on our 
own soil. 


The challenge is there. What are we going 
to do about it? 


I believe we are mandated both by our be- 
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lief in democratic institutions and by current 
communist strategy to follow two general 
lines of attack. First, we must keep our own 
organizations clean, and secondly, we must 
forge a united national front based on spirit- 
ual strength and supported by a powerful 
armed force. 


Not so many years ago, organized labor 
had its back to the wall in a fight for sur- 
vival. To achieve reasonable working condi- 
tions, you battled customs and prejudices 
whose roots were older than America, and 
you won out. But after the smoke cleared, 
you found that enemies of your country and 
your cause had taken advantage of the sit- 
uation to infiltrate your ranks. Then came 
another struggle—this one internal—and you 
have just recently triumphed again. 


By expelling communists from your or- 
ganization, the American Federation of Labor 
scored for all Americans one of the m t 
dramatic and telling victories in our thirity- 
year encounter with communism. But even 
now, there is no room for complacency. Com- 
munists have demonstrated a remarkable fa- 
cility for surviving knockdowns. The great 
hope of the nation today is that they will 
always receive from labor and other groups 
the kind of treatment meted out so effectively 
by the men and women of the A. F. of L. 


By comparison, the problem of The Ameri- 
can Legion in this respect has been almost 
non-existent. We know that at one time the 
Legion enjoyed the distinction of holding a 
top priority on communism’s invasion list. 
The scheme died aborning for the reason that 
its promotors overlooked certain important 
facts. Never having known, themselves, the 
true meaning of patriotism, they failed to 
recognize how strongly this quality is devel- 
oped by wartime service in defense of our 
country. They forgot to take into account the 
zeal of the American veteran to guard in 
peace the ideals and institutions he helped 
save in war. 

Your organization and mine are best equip- 
ped by experience and composition to counter- 
attack communism in the United States. We 
have already made real strides in that direc- 
tion. It is my hope that during the coming 
year we can build on our common beliefs even 
tighter coordination of a common effort. 


There remains then the job of securing the 
nation against attack from without. Economic 
security is a goal all of us seek. Whatever 
our occupation, we want to be sure that we 
can provide adequately for ourselves and our 
dependents. But what is the purpose of secur- 
ing these values if they and the pattern of life 
that produces them are to be risked period- 
ically in destructive wars? We can earn hand- 
some wages and good profits, and in the end 
we can be no more secure than the nation of 
which we are a part. 


For the first time in the history of America, 
we have come to reallze the need for having 
a strong armed force in peacetime. Whether 
we like it or not is immaterial. Science and 
the behavior of other governments have de- 
cided that issue for us. 

Now what shall this force consist of? How 
are we going to get a preparedness program 
that will at best ward off war, or at least 
shorten it if it comes? 

Let’s examine the record. In 1945, General 
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George C. Marshall, then Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, wrote a circular in which 
he described the types of military establish- 
ments that would provide sufficient manpower 
for our peacetime needs. One type is that 
based on a standing professional army. Under 
this system, leadership in war and a major 
influence in the shaping of peacetime policies 
are exerted by a special caste of career sol- 
diers. It produced a highly efficient armed 
force, but it means that the people themselves 
have only a limited voice in managing the 
affairs of the nation. In a Republic such as 
ours, where government is by the people, it 
has no place. 


The alternative plan involves a relatively 
small standing force which could be quickly 
reinforced in time of emergency by a trained 
reserve of civilians, Under this system there 
would be ample opportunity, through tem- 
porary tours of active duty, for civilians to 
attain rank and authority warranted by their 
ability. While retaining civil status, they 
would inject into military decisions and 
policies the influence of civilian thinking. 
They would pare both the size and cost of the 
regular armed service by performing the 
many military duties that can and should be 
done by reservists. 


If we were to adopt this second system, we 
would be carrying into effect a recommenda- 
tion which President George Washington 
made to the First Congress as one of the 
essential foundations of the American Re- 
public. 


That Congress, and every Congress since, 
has refused to heed Washington’s advice. And 
there are indications that in spite of General 
Marshall’s directive, our present military 
leaders are not overly anxious to press the 
matter. Now it’s up to us to determine once 
and for all whether the responsibility an@ 
authority of national defense will rest with 
the cloistered few or be turned over to the 
people. 


The American Legion made its choice long 
ago in favor of the citizen soldier. We have 
put in almost thirty years investigating, con- 
sulting, and listening at every crossroads in 
the nation to find out just how such a pro- 
gram should be integrated with our education 
and our economy. Support of the plan has 
grown in direct ratio to its understanding by 
the people. 


The American Federation of Labor has op- 
posed peacetime training fundamentally, I 
think, because of the gun — whether in the 
hands of city police, state police, or federal 
police — has on some occasions been turned 
against labor. And yet there is not one of 
you who would disarm a policeman on his 
beat. Why? Because you understand what 
the policeman is doing, and you know you 
can have him disciplined and if he neglects 
or over-steps his duty you change him. 

By the same token, there is nothing to fear 
from an armed force to which the great mass 
of the people belong and over which each 
citizen has control. That is the kind of pre- 
paredness force I speak of today. 

We of The American Legion are not trying 
to fool anybody. The idea of sharing respon- 
sibility for the nation’s defense isn’t ours. 
We picked it up from George Washington 


who defined it, and the other great statesmen 
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of America who have endorsed it all these 
years. 

This is a critical hour in the nation’s his- 
tory, and we can do nothing more worthwhile 
than to return to the fundamentals of Ameri- 
canism that went into its creation. For every 
right of citizenship there is a duty; for every 
benefit an obligation; for every privilege a 
responsibility. Apply these principles to the 
matter of national security and what do you 
have? There can be only one answer — a 
defense program through which each young 
man contributes equally of his time and effort 
for the common safety. 


By keeping the country strong, within and 
without, we can best make certain that future 
generations will enjoy our opportunities for 
peace and good living. The American Legion 
looks forward to a firm alliance with the 
American Federation of Labor in working 
towards that goal. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know I voice your 
sentiments when I say to the distinguished 
Commander of The American Legion that we 
appreciate very greatly his visit with us and 
the intresting message which he brought. I 
am confident that every one of us will give 
eareful thought and most sincere consider- 
ation to the views he expressed and to the 


suggestions he offered. 


We are deeply concerned with the problem 
which he presented—-the preservation here in 
America of our democratic form of govern- 
ment and the American standard of living. I 
ean assure him, in your name, that the Amer- 
Federation of Labor will 
Gabriel blows his trumpet in the morn, as a 


ican stand until 
staunch defender of the democracy of Amer- 
ica, our form of government, and in opposi- 
tion to the infiltration of Communism into our 
ranks. 

We are glad to have you with us as our 
guest. We hope 
enjoy your stay, Mr. Commander. 


visitor and our you will 


Thank you so much, 


Now we have with us another very dear 
friend and distinguished American, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, another great 
that developed out of the great conflicts of 
World War I and World War II. He came 
here in response to our invitation to bring a 


military organization 


message to you. It has been my privilege to 
attend conventions of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and to convey to those in attendance at 
those conventions your greetings and well 
wishes. 

We know the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is a devoted Amer- 


ican. one who offered his life in the service 


bh 
-I 
uo 


of the nation and for the purpose of protect- 
ing our ideals and our form of government. 


Now it affords me great pleasure to intro- 
dure to you this morning the Commander-in- 


Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lyall 
T. Beggs, who will now address you. 


MR. LYALL T. BEGGS 


(Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars) 


Mr. Green, ladies and gentlemen, and rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


It is a sincere pleasure to bring you a 
message from a million and a half members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Frankly, I feel pretty much 
talking to you today. 

The American Federation of Labor, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, speak pretty much 
the same kind of language. Both of us exist 
primarily for the purpose of serving and 
fighting for the rights of those who have a 
common bond — and for the betterment of 
our American democracy — of the way in 
which we like to live. 

Our short range goals are similar — our 
long range goals identical. 


Just as the basis of good government is 
equitable and efficient service to those it 
governs, so the basis of a reputable and 
growing organization, be it labor, veteran, 
fraternal, or of any other type, is impartial 
and capable service to its members, and in 
general to all citizens alike. A _ self-seeking 
group may exist and flourish — for a time, 
but eventually it will be discredited and fall 
by the wayside. 


at home in 


During time of war we hear a lot of praise 
for the boys who go out and shoulder the 
guns. God knows they deserve it. We hear a 
lot about the American war potential — of 
how our huge production is so instrumental 
in winning a war. But neither in peace nor in 
war do we hear enough about the men who 
actually do the producing. 


IT am sure that you remember that war- 
time phrase about ‘‘the man behind the man 
behind the gun.’’ What a superb job he did 
of throwing back into the collective faces of 
the Axis powers their taunting propaganda of 
‘*too little and too late!’’ 


Not as long as American Labor remains a 
free and integral part of our democratic 
process will it ever fail in its job. It’s the 
backbone of our economy — of our national 
prosperity. Whenever we are threatened from 
abroad, we know we can always count on 
American Labor, not only to do its part in 
giving us the best of military armaments in 
time, but also to do its part when called 
upon in shouldering the weapons it produces. 

Today nearly 2 million veterans of both 
World Wars are members of the A. F. of L 
A large number of these veterans served over- 
seas — and belong to the V. F. W. We know 
the record of your organization. From first 
hand experience we know that you did a lot 
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more than give lip-service to the men coming 
home from the battle fronts. Most of these men 
never wanted more than an even break in 
their readjustment to civilian careers. The 
A. F. of L. went all-out to see that our re- 
turning veterans received that break. 


You went to bat for veterans who had 
been refused their jobs on the strength of 
petty excuses. D 


You set up training programs for disabled 
and unskilled veterans. And when that train- 
ing was finished, you made sure that they got 
a chance to apply it in decent jobs. 


You fought along with the V. F. W. to raise 
the ceiling of allowances for veterans during 
their training periods. 


In short — you have been a friend to the 
veterans, and that makes you a friend of 
the V. F. W. 


For the past decade the world has been in 
a state of disorder such as it has never known 
before. More than three years since VJ Day, 
it still has not created a formula for world 
peace and reconstruction. 


But there is one thing that we do know. 
Organizations such as ours are going to have 
to pull together as a team if the nation’s 
problems, which we hold in common, are to 
be solved. In these days, any single condition 
that undermines the welfare of one group of 
our people — also undermines the welfare 
of all our people. And whatever affects any 
one nation may very well have repercussions 
throughout the entire world. 


Our world-wide problems are certainly 
monumental. Nevertheless, in tackling them, 
we must not lose sight of the issues which 
must be met at home. 


Personally, I have never considered our 
American form of government so much a way 
of life, as it is a constant struggle to im- 
prove our lives. Organized labor has most 
assuredly carried its share of the load. In 
fact, the American Labor movement is so far 
ahead of any other force for labor in the 
world that no comparisons can be drawn. 


If we were to suddenly find ourselves in 
the world of 1881, when the A. F. of L. was 
organized, we would feel that our working 
conditions were nothing less than slave con- 
ditions. In such a situation, we could fully 
appreciate what organized labor has done for 
America during the past seventy odd years. 

Since 1899, when the V. F. W. was first 
organized, veteran welfare has likewise made 
great forward strides. Upon completion of 
their active duty, Spanish-American war vet 
erans were given their discharge papers, and 
then virtually forgotten. On-the-job training, 
education rehabilitation, pensions and other 
benefits were unheard of — benefits that to- 
day are rooted in established principles. Now 
— because of the voice given to veterans 
through their organizations, the returning 
veteran is no longer treated as surplus cannon 
fodder. He is given ample opportunity to 
become a useful and productive member of 
society. 

While our labor and veteran groups have 
made tremenodus gains in the 20th Century, 
there is still much to be done. Unless we 
are progressively active in the pursuit of our 
goals, even the gains already registered will 
soon begin slipping from our grasp. 


There is one particular problem — and it’s 
a problem of great importance — that the 
A. F, of L. and the V. F. W. have in common. 
It’s a problem which we are both attacking 
vigorously, and which has felt the weight of 
our blows. I refer to the encroachment of 
communists and communist sympathizers into 
our national life. 


Before going any farther, I should like to 
pay enthusiastic tribute to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the truly magnificent job 
it has done in purging communists from the 
ranks of organized labor. The job you have 
done should be an example to all other labor 
groups and societies. 


We of the V. F. W. do not take the com- 
munist threat lightly. We believe that the 
dangers from communist infiltration are grow- 
ing rapidly and that most people do not real- 
ize how serious this menace has become. 


William Z. Foster, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, has boldly informed 
our Congress that his party fully expects to 
overthrow our government. ‘‘After that,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we would be a Moscow satellite and 
the Red Army would be employed to enforce 
a new set of laws to which we would be sub- 
jected.’’ He blandly stated that — under this 
Moscow-dedicated regime—all of our churches 
would be closed, and that the Stars and 
Stripes replaced by the Hammer and Sickle. 

A few years ago people read with amuse- 
ment a book called ‘Mein Kampf,” written 
by one Adolf Schickelgruber. 


We must not make that same mistake by 
laughing off the mouthings of Foster and 
others of his kind. 


With the increasing tension between Mos- 
cow and the Western Powers, the home- 
grown Communists in the United States are 
now shifting their principal line of attack. 
While still concentrating on key government 
positions, a new emphasis has been placed on 
slowing up production in our basic industries. 
In the event of a war with Russia, these 
Communists expect to put into operation de- 
tailed plans for drastic disruption of our 
vital industries. You gentlemen are as famil- 
iar as I am with the new Communist pro- 
gram——perhaps more so. I merely bring it 
out to emphasize the gravity of the dangers 
with which our way of life is threatened. 


This threat against the very basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy should not exist. If 
all labor—and management—will take the 
position of the A. F. of L. with respect to 
Communist infiltration, the greatest fifth col- 
umn that ever existed will be rendered virtu- 
ally helpless—at least in America. 

Not one of us wants another war. But un- 
less we wake up fully to the dangers that 
face us, and take concerted action to remove 
them once and for all, we may find ourselves 
locked in a death struggle for survival. 

Under these conditions—I assure you that 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars will continue 
to give its full support to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its fight for a better, 
a more prosperous, a more secure America. 

And for another moment, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have a very pleasant task to perform 
this morning. I have Mr. William Green right 
here. Will you stand up, Mr. Green, s0 
that you don’t get away. 
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Mr. Green, the V.F.W. National Council of 
Administration, which is the governing body 
of our organization between our national con- 
ventions, recognizes fully the great service 
you are rendering the nation in keeping the 
Communists out of the American Federation 
of Labor. We only wish that more organiza- 
tions would follow your outstanding example. 


It is not often that we bestow upon a citi- 
zen, or a civilian component, our higest award. 
In this case, we feel that no one deserves it 
more than you, as President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Therefore, on behalf of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, it is my 
privilege to present to you—and to the 
American Federation of Labor—the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Gold Citizenship Medal, for 
truly outstanding work in guarding the se- 
curity of the United States of America. 

At this time I will read this citation: 

“The Veterans ef Foreign Wars of the Unit- 
ed States awards this citation to William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
in recognition of his many outstanding con- 
tributions to labor, to labor’s advancements and 
aclhevements during the past 24 years, and to 
commend through him the American Federation 
of Labor for its power and effective campaign 
to exclude Communism and all other un-Amer- 
ican influences from the ranks of organized 
labor. 


“Witnessed and attested this 16th day of 
November, 1948, by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States.” 

And with this citation I now present to 
Mr. William Green, your President, this gold 
citizenship medal from our organization, the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 


the Commander-in-Chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in your name and in your be- 
half, not only for his visit here this morn- 
ing, but for this beautiful 


convention 


token which he 


has presented to this through 
your President. I 
emblem as a present to the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. 
It shall always be considered as an emblem 


interpret this beautiful 


of honor presented by a great organization, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor. 

I was just thinking when the distinguished 
Commander-in-Chief was delivering his mes- 
sage of the teamwork that was 
developed during World War I and World 
War II between those served on the 
battle fields of Europe, as 
the American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the. great army of production 
represent 


wonderful 


who 
represented by 


which we have the honor to here 
in the United States of America. 
with a feeling of genuine pleasure and satis- 


faction the manner in which the membership 


| recall 
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of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars served on the battle fields of 
Europe and other places, and I also remember 
the great 
production here at home in the mill, in the 


service rendered by the army of 


mines, in the factories and on the transporta- 
tion lines of the nation. Those who served 
in both Men 
killed on the battle fields of Europe and men 
were killed in the mines and in the mills and 
fact, I 
about as 


armies gave their lives. were 


in the factories at home. In think 
that 


home as were 


the record will show 
killed at 


battle fields of Europe. 


many 


were killed on the 


All gave their lives, all sacrificed, all suf- 
fered for the preservation of American prin- 
ciples and our form 
truthfully say that if another war comes in 
which the same principles are at stake, this 


of government. Il can 


great army of production here at home will 
rally again and serve just as they did in 
World Wars I and II. 

I recall that we made a solemn pledge 


and promise to the President of the United 
States, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, that for the duration of the war 
the members of the army of production of 


America would place the strike weapon be- 


hind the door and leave it there until Hit- 


ler and Mussolini were defeated. We did, 
and our people refrained from engaging in 
strikes. We carried out that pledge 98 


per cent during the war, so that the armies 
abroad wou!d not suffer for a single moment 


for anything they needed to win the war. 


It is that that 
It is that kind of cooperation that wins wars, 


kind of teamwork counts 
and we are all happy in that we participated 
development of that 


teamwork and in that kind of service during 


in the character of 


the war. 
Little minor differences that might arise 
between us are of no consequence. ‘These 


differences arise even in families, in churches, 
in fraternal organizations, and in all groups 
of society. But the important thing is that 
we stand together in defense of fundamentals, 
of vital 
ment and of 
That is what we 
that is 


the days to come. 


principles, of our form of govern- 


America for American institu 


tions. need to place em- 


phasis on and what we will 


emphasis on in 


place 


I want to thank you again for your visit 
to us and to assure you of our cooperation 
and support. We will stand 
the fight you make for legislation for veter- 


ans, the armies 


with you in 


members of the Legion, or 
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members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


and we together will work in the future 
as we have in the past. 
Again I say in conclusion thank you so 


much for your visit and for your messages. 


Now I want to make an 
nouncement, one that I know will touch you 
and impress you. 

I invited the President of the United States 
to visit Cincinnati and be our guest and bring 
to us a message. He expressed to me in a 
personal conversation I had with him that 
he wished so much he might find it possible 
to do so, and he assured me that he would 
endeavor to come to Cincinnati in response 
to the invitation I extended to him. Later 
on, however, he found it impossible because 
of previous engagements that he had made, 
and instead of coming here he has sent us 
an inspiring message. 


important an- 


I now want the Secretary-Treasurer to 
read to you this message which I received 
from the President of the United States, ad- 
dressed to the officers and delegates and vis- 
itors in attendance at this historical conven- 
tion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication: 


The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
November 13, 1948. 


Hon. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Please extend to the officers and delegates 
attending the sixty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor my con- 
gratulations and best wishes for a successful 
and constructive meeting in Cincinnati. I re- 
gret that I am unable to be present to talk 
with you in person about the tremendous 
challenge that faces us both at home and 
abroad today. 

The American Federation of Labor, looking 
back over its many years of service to Amer- 
ican wage earners, may well be proud of 
what it has accomplished in their behalf. 
Your leaders were responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the United States Department of 
Labor under William B. Wilson, its first 
Secretary. Your unions have set an exam- 


ple to labor throughout the world in the sup- 
port of principles of progressive liberalism. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
been a leader in helping to bring about the 
enactment of the broad program on social 
legislation which has improved the standard 
of living of 


so many of our people. The 
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Federation, I am sure, will continue to work 
with wisdom and perseverance in the inter- 
est of still further improvement of our way 
of life and in safeguarding the democratic 
principles which have made us strong. Your 
unions and all patriotic Americans can be 
assured of my full support in carrying for- 
ward a program for the benefit of all the 
people of our nation. American workers can 
be assured that the Department of Labor 
which we have seen stripped of much of its 
power and influence by a hostile Congress, 
will be restored to its proper status. As 
democratic, freedom loving Americans we 
have never failed a great challenge. We will 
not fail now. I know that together with all 
patriotic groups in our great country, Labor 
accepts the challenge on behalf of free peo- 
ple everywhere. May God guide you as you 


face the future. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: This inspirmg mes- 
sage will be included in the proceedings of 
the convention. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED 
MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It has always been 
a part of the proceedings of our annual con- 
vention to pay a silent tribute to our de- 
parted members and leaders of organized la- 
bor during the intervening years. So it seems 
appropriate, because we have a large attend- 
ance right now, for us to pay that silent 
tribute to those who have passed into the 
Great Beyond during the past year. 

I call upon Secretary-Treasurer Meany to 
read the names of those outstanding members 
of our unions who have passed away during 
the past year. After Secretary Meany has 
completed the list which we have, the dele- 
gates and representatives in this convention 
may add to the list the names of those not 
there included. After the names have been 
submitted we will rise and pay a silent trib- 
ute to our departed friends. 


Secretary Meany read the following list: 


R. O. Ross, Organizer, A. F. of L.—October 
15, 1947. 

Thomas J. Farrell, Vice-President of 'Team- 
sters’ International—October 23, 1947. 

William A. Galvin, Vice-President of Bak- 
ers’ International—October 24, 1947. 

Edward J. Gainor, former Vice-President 
of A. F. of L.—November 10, 1947. 

William H. Pope, General Vice-President of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Interna- 
tional—-November 7, 1947. 

Julian I. Pierce, former Librarian, 
of L.—November 15, 1947. 


A. F. 
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Emeritus of Inter- 
Blacksmiths—No- 


Roy Horn, President 
Brotherhood of 


vember 22, 1947. 


national 


W. M. O’Brien, Secretary-Treasurer, Sheet 
Metal Workers—November 22, 1947. 

Joseph Schmidt, Secretary Emeritus, 
Bakery Workers—December 18, 1947. 

Richard P. Minnihan, Organizer, A. F. of 
L.—December 30, 1947. 

Joseph A. Franklin, 
Boilermakers—February 17, 


former President of 


1948. 

Robert B. Armstrong, Executive Vice-Pres- 
Street and Electrical Km- 
-March 31, 1948. 


ident, Railway 

ployees- 
John O'Connell, Secretary of San Francisco 

Labor Council—May 14, 1948. 

Hardy, 

Service Employees—May 24, 


Vice-President, Building 


1948. 


Charles 


James W. Close, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International—July 1, 
1948, 


William J 
Bricklayers’ International—July 27, 1948. 


Bowen, President Emeritus, 
Francis P. Fenton, International Represen- 
tative, A. F. of L.—August 9, 1948. 
Cc. C, Coulter, 
itus, of Retail Clerks’ 


Secretary-Treasurer, Kmer- 


International—August 


18, 1948, 

Harry Stevenson, President International 
Molders and Foundry Workers—August 24, 
1948, 


Ray Kelsay, President and Secretary-Treas- 
Metal Buffers, 
International—September 2 


Platers and 
1948. 


urer, Polishers, 





Helpers’ 
James C, Gascoyne, Vice-President of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
October 22, 1948. 
John T 


erhood of Carpenters 


Cosgrove, Vice-President of Broth- 


November 3, 1948. 


Ann Petersen, General Executive Board 
Member United Garment Workers—October, 
1948. 


Thomas Priest, Vice-President Lathers’ In- 


ternational Union—November 5, 1948 


William O. 
Ilod Carriers 


General Representative 


1948, 


Dix, 
June, 
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Frank McDonald, President California State 
Building Trades Council—June, 1948. 

Walter Miller, International Representative 
Pulp and Sulphite Paper Workers—October, 
1948. 

John J. Malone, Vice-President Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers 
iember, 1948. 

William 
Blowers’ Association—March 3, 1948. 
First 


Teachers 


-Sep- 


Gable, Treasurer Glass Sottle 


President, Ameri 
October 20, 


Stillman, 
can Federation of 
1948, 

J. J. Heller, Vice-President Lady Garment 
Workers’ Union—September 19, 1948. 

Milton J. Doll, Representative Milk 
ers’ Local 99—August, 1948. 

Dr. Thomas J. 
International 


Charles 


Driv- 


Dillon, Representative Bar- 


December 22, 


bers’ Union 
1947. 
Vincent J. Kane, 


York City Firefighters 


President, New 


1948. 


former 
April, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
ers to be added at the present time we will 


If there are no oth- 


stand for a moment and pay silent tribute 


to our departed friends 


(In accordance with the President's re 
quest, the delegates arose and remained stand- 


ing in silent tribute for a short time). 


PRESIDENT 
that we 


GREEN: It 
completed the 


now appears 


have work of this 
morning’s session and have carried out our 
schedule thus far arranged. Please bear in 
that Dr. 
convention this afternoon, and I am of the 
that 


friends 


mind Steelman will address the 


opinion some representatives of our 


visiting from Germany and Austria 
will speak to the convention this afternoon 


also. 


If there are no further announcements the 


Chair will entertain a motion to suspend 


the rules. 
Hotel 


were 


On motion of Delegate Kovaleski, 


and Restaurant Employees, the rules 


suspended and the convention adjourned at 


11:35 o’clock, a.m., until 2:00 o'clock, -p.m. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:10 
o'clock, p.m., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair calls up- 


on Secretary Meany to read messages of 


greetings sent to the convention. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 


munications: 


Translation of Cable from Santiago Chile 


Nov. 14, 1948. 
President William Green, 
AFL Convention, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


Confederation of Labor of Peru, victim of 
tyrannical regime and persecution now pre- 
vailing in that country, has asked me to con- 
vey to your National Convention sincere fra- 
ternal congratulations and best wishes for 
success in your deliberations. We count on 
your support in our struggle against enemies 
of democratic labor. 

Cordially, 
ARTURO JAUREGUI. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1948. 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Greetings. 


We, the Knights of the Road, incorporated 
in the State of Indiana, with a sworn state- 
ment of 1,128,000 membership, wish you a 
successful convention and a joyful celebra 
tion of the defeat of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
by a hurricane of ballots. The delegates are 
welcome at our International Emperor Room, 
209 East 13th Street, care Storm Club 

Hoboically and fraternally, 
JEFF DAVIS and EMPEROR, 
HOBOES OF AMERICA, Ine. 


Amsterdam, via RCA, 
Nov. 16, 1948. 
Convention, 
American Federation of Labour, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Best wishes and fraternal greetings to 
your convention from International Building 
and Wood Workers’ Federation. 


LELIVELD. 


Illinois, 
1948. 


Chicago, 

Nov. 16, 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Convention Hall, Cincinnati. 


Our heartiest greetings to the officers and 
delegates in attendance at the 67th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 
You are meeting now at the most important 
time in the history of our country and the 
world. May your deliberations be crowned 
with success to bring greater benefits and 
industrial freedom to the American wage 
earner and encouragement to labor univers- 
ally. 

Chicago Joint Board, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
MORRIS BIALIS, Manager, 
HARRY MESSER, Chairman, 


New York, Nov. 15, 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


1948 


Once more availing ourselves of opportun 
ity and privilege to publicly acknowledge our 
profound thanks and appreciation to you for 
splendid moral and financial support received 
from you and internationals and locals affili- 
ated with AFL. We have implicit faith that 
the labor movement will continue helping us 
in even a greater measure than heretofore, 
as this year marks the fortieth anniversary 
of our national free non-sectarian institution 
which cares for tubercular victims with your 
help Wishing you a most successful con 
vention. 

Hf. WANDER, Chairman, 

J. BELSKY, Secretary, 

Trade Union Advisory Committee 
R. SCHWARTZ, Supervisor, 
ix-Patients Tubercular Home 
of Denver 


New York, Nov. 16 


William Green, President. 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Cincinatti. 


1945 


The Post-War World Council, a non-parti- 
san organization, respectfully urges continua- 
tion of labor’s opposition to universal mili- 
tury training. We believe it would do more 
to foster militarism in American, to discour- 
age other and more constructive approaches 
to world peace and by its great cost to in- 
crease inflation than to guarantee national 
security Such peacetime conscription has 
never prevented war or guaranteed victory in 
war In strong countries it has tended to 
aid the acceptance of a totalitarian state. 


NORMAN THOMAS, Chairman, 
Post-War World Council 


Vancouver, B.C., Nov. 16, 1948. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labour 


Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Canadian District of the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America extends 
greetings and best wishes for a harmonious, 
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successful and constructive convention. Also 
many thanks to you and your membership 
for the cooperation and warm friendship 
which we have enjoyed in the past and hope 
will continue in the future. 


F. JOYCE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., 


William Green, President, 
A. F. of L. Convention, 
Cincinnati. 


Nov. 15, 1948 


The Negro Labor Committee sends fra- 
ternal greetings to you and to the delegates 
gathered for the 67th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. You are 
convening at a most critical cycle in the 
structure of modern civilization. The con- 
vention will make decisions which are des 
tined to influence greatly the roads we must 
travel in our efforts to preserve our achieve- 
ments and increase our grip upon the forces 
that determine the fate of our children and 
the fate of democracy. We of the Negro La- 
bor Committee are confident that the contri 
butions which the 67th Convention will make 
towards peace, plenty and human brother 
hood will be recognized in the days ahead 
as another illustrious page in the history of 
our country and in the story of the workers 
of the world peacefully and democratically 
striving toward a society without a master 
or a slave but instead a society in which 
the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood 
of God will be an accomplished fact. 


FRANK R. CROSSWAITH, Chairman. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 15. 1948. 
Hon. William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

AFL Convention, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati 


Please convey to the officers and delegates 
the sincere appreciation of the physically 


handicapped for the splendid support given 
this Federation and its legislative program, 
consisting of bills to establish a Federal 


commission on services for the physically 
handicapped; a census of handicapped; a na- 
tional cerebral palsy institute, and a national 
leprosy act. 

We hope the 81st Congress will act favor- 
ably on these measures and we are sure that 
with the continued cooperation and support of 
the AFL we shall make good progress with 
them. Wishing you a most successful con- 
vention and with personal regards. 


PAUL A. STRACHAN, President, 
American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 12, 1948. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Convention, Cincinnati. 
Please extend to the delegates my warm- 


est wishes for a successful convention 


PAUL M. HERZOG, Chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board. 
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SUBSTITUTION 


DELEGATE MORESCHI, Hod Carriers: 
Due to sickness, Brother Marshall, a delegate 
to this not able to attend 
Brother Lee Lalor 


convention, was 
and I wish to substitute 
in his place. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The 
Brother Moreschi will be complied with and 


request of 


the substitution he requested will be made. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Escort Committees were announced by 


President Green as follows: 


To escort Monsignor Bertke, representing 
Archbishop MeNicholas of Cincinnati: Wil- 
liam ©. Doherty, Letter Carriers; Daniel J. 
Tobin, Teamsters; John Murphy, Bricklayers. 

To escort Paul Hoffman, Chairman of Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan: George Harrison, 
Railway Clerks; Harry Bates, Bricklayers, 
and Maurice Hutcheson, Carpenters. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Member 
following report: 


Forster submitted the 


Your Committee on Credentials have exam- 
ined the credential of James A. Harper, rep 
resenting the Florida State Federation of 
Labor, and recommend that the delegate be 
seated with one vote. 

We have examined the following creden- 
tials and recommend that the delegate be seat- 
ed: 

Lake County, Ind., Central 
Herman Wietbrock, with one 


COMMITTEE MEMBER FORSTER: 1 
move the adoption of the report, Mr. Chair 


Labor 


vote 


Union, 


man. 
The motion was seconded and unanimous- 
ly carried. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: 
I have the honor and the privilege and pleas- 


Now, my friends 
ure of presenting to you an 
South 


the representative of our 


interesting 
speaker from America. He comes as 


free trade union 


international movement established in South 
America. It has been my privilege to know 
him over a number of years. I have learned 
to admire him and hold him in high regard 
and high 


South America. He is the President of the 


esteem. He comes from Chile in 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers and 
is a member of the Governing Body of the 


International Labor Organization. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother Bernardo Ibanez, an old friend of the 
American Federation of Labor. 











MR. BERNARDO IBANEZ 


(President, Inter-American 
Federation of Labor) 


(The address of Brother Ibanez was de- 
livered in Spanish, after which Secretary 
Meany read the following English transla- 
tion) : 


President Green, Convention Delegates, Sis- 
ters and Brothers: 


Allow me, first of all, to extend to you 
the most fraternal greetings and best wishes 
on behalf of the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers (C.I.T.). In addition I 
wish to convey to you, personally and on 
behalf of the organization which I have the 
honor to preside, sincerest congratulations 
for the political victory you have scored in 
the last Presidential, Congressional and Sen- 
atorial elections. 

I ask now your permission to make some 
considerations in reference to the labor situa- 
tion in Latin-America and to the progress 
made by our organization, the C.I.T., which 
lists with pride the A. F. of L. as its oldest 
and most powerful affiliate. 


At Lima, where last January we met and 
organized our Confederation, we pledged to 
work together, all the workers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, to secure’ higher living 
standards, democratic institutions and free 
and independent labor organizations in each 
and every one of our countries, 


In the ten months since the Lima Confer- 
ence we have managed to make substantial 
gains. I can say that we have won the sup- 
port of the organized workers in the majori- 
ty of the American countries. A large sector 
of industrial workers in Bolivia have _ re- 
cently organized the Bolivian Confederation 
of Labor, which immediately asked for affi- 
liation with our C.I.T. Similar steps have 
been taken by the leading labor confedera- 
tion of Haiti and by the organized workers 
of the Province of Guayas in Ecuador. All 
this points to one'clear fact: the Inter-Ameri 
ean Confederation of Workers represents in 
the Western Hemisphere the continuation of 
the best traditions of the trade union move- 
ment. It derives its inspiration from the 
ideals of labor democracy and social jus- 
tice. For this reason it gains, because it 
deserves it, the support of the democratic 
sectors of the labor movement. 


The American Federation of Labor, with its 
long trade union experience, has in the last 
years maintained in international affairs an 
attitude for which the free labor movement 
of the world will always be grateful. You 
refused to be tricked by the so-called labor 
“unity’’ proposed by the Communists, The 
American Federation of Labor pointed out 
from the very beginning that the World 
Federation of Trade Unions was nothing more 
than an instrument created for the sole pur- 
pose of serving the interests of the Soviet 
totalitarian neo-imperialism. After three years 
of sad experiences the majority of democratic 
labor organizations that joined the WFTU are 
now beginning to realize the mistake they 
have made. This has vindicated the position 
taken by the American Federation of Labor 
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and has greatly enhanced its prestige among 
the organized workers of Latin-America. 

I have told you something about our 
progress. Allow me now to state briefly the 
nature of our difficulties. 


The C.I.T. was born at Lima in spite of 
the hostility of the reactionary government 
of that country, joined in this endeavor by 
the Peruvian Fascists and Communists. We 
were prevented from opening our headquar- 
ters in Lima, As you know, we had to move 
to Santiago, in Chile, where the democratic 
Constitution gives protection to our legiti- 
mate trade union activities. But the Fascists 
and the Communists in every country of the 
Western Hemisphere are still conspiring 
against our organization. 

Here in the United States you have suce- 
ceeded, after many years of patient and 
painful organization work, in _ building 
strong labor unions, in gaining higher 
standards of living, in winning for 
the toilers of your land a_ higher de- 
gree of human dignity and respect. But we, 
the workers of Latin-America, are just at the 
beginning. Our unions are still weak and 
their life is subject to the ups and downs 
of politics and the stability or instability of 
our governments. While here in the United 
States the labor movement has been able 
to maintain a status of absolute independ 
ence from governments and political partirs, 
our trade union life in Central and South 
America is still closely related to the politi- 
cal struggle for the democratization of our 
national institutions, It should be remem- 
bered, in this connection, that some of our 
countries have had long periods of tyranny 
and oppression and only brief periods of po- 
litical freedom, - This situation may explain 
to our friends in the United States the rea 
son why the labor movement in Latin-Amer- 
ica, in its efforts to achieve stable democratic 
institutions, is in general very active in pol- 
itics and furnishes leaders and rank and file 
to their own democecratie political parties 
This situation can be best explained and un- 
derstood by a summary reference to the re- 
cent events in Peru, which, in my opinion, 
should put on the alert all the free men of 
the Americas, 

From the very beginning of her life as an 
independent nation, Peru has been ruled by 
a small clique of land owners and aristo- 
crats whose main objective has been to op 
pose the development of a genuine democ- 
racy and the rise of an organized labor move- 
ment. 

In the last quarter century, however, the 
people of Peru have made a determined ef- 
fort to break the political monopoly of their 
reactionary ruling caste. Under the leader- 
ship of a great patriot, Victor Raul Haya de 
ln Torre, aided by self-sacrificing men of 
great ability, a political party of the people 
was organized. Paralleled to this effort, an 
effective educational campaign was conducted 
among the workers and the peasants, which 
resulted in the organization of the Peru 
vinn Confederation of Labor, comprising over 
95 per cent of the organized wage-earners of 
the land. 

In 1945, the People’s Party and the Con- 
federation of Labor elected as President of 
Peru, Dr. Jose Luis Bustamante y Riveros, 
a lawyer who had promised to follow a pol- 
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icy of progressive liberalism and social re- 
forms. ‘They elected also a majority of Con- 
gressmen. The reactionary forces, neverthe- 
less, did not give up their plans. Aided by 
the Communists and by ambitious military 
men, they managed to drive a wedge between 
the People’s Party and the President, the 
latter assuming more and more an attitude 
of hostility towards labor. Early this year 
the break became complete. The C.I.T, was 
several times called upon to protest the vio 
lation of trade union rights. We sent a 
memorandum to the Governing Body of the 
ILO, asking for an investigation. I want 
to express, in this connection, our profound 
gratitude to you, President Green, for the 
support you gave to the workers of Peru in 
the letter which you addressed to me last 
September. 

On the morning of October 3, units of the 
S.-trained Peruvian Navy—which has al- 
s stood for the respect of the Constitu- 
tion—revolted in the port of Callao, with the 
express purpose of forcing the government 
to abandon its reactionary, anti-Constitution- 
al policy. This revolt was a purely military 
affair. The People’s Party and the labor 
movement. had absolutely nothing to do with 
it. The Government, however, after having 
suppressed the revolt, blamed it on the Peo 
ple’s Party and the Peruvian Confederation 
of Labor, both of which were immediately 
outlawed. Their leaders were arrested, head 
quarters closed, property confiscated All 
this by Government decree, with no due 
process of law, no tridls, no proofs of guilt, 
nothing. At the same time, Congress was 
occupied by troops and a reign of absolute 
dictatorship was installed. 


U 








Three weeks later, having gained their 
first objective, which was the destruction of 
the labor and democratic forces, the pro- 
Fascist military clique pushed President Bus- 
tamante aside, packed him off to exile and 
installed in the presidential palace their 
own leader, General Odria. 


Among those who have been arrested and 
are still kept in jail there is Brother Ay- 
turo Sabroso Montoya, President of the 
Confederation of Labor of Peru and Vice- 
President of the C.I.T. He is known to many 
of you, for he was one of the visiting speak- 
ers from Tatin-America at the 65th A. F. of 
L. Convention in Chicago, two years ago. 


Sabroso and other arrested labor leaders 
have been subjected to every sort of indig- 
nities and acts of violence. A report appeared 
several days ago in the press to the effect 
that Sabroso had died in jail. We know 
now that, fortunately, he is still alive, but 
is seriously ill in the prison hospital at Lima. 
Another labor leader who is gravely ill in the 
same jail is Tomas del Pielago, President 
of the Typographical Union of Peru. 


Outside the field of labor the persecution 
against democratic leaders is equally violent 
The enemies of freedom are engaged in a 
veritable man-hunt against the fighters for 
freedom! 

Our friends in Peru are gravely concerned 
about the fate of the greatest democratic lead- 
er of Latin-America, the best fighter for la- 
bor emancipation in his country, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre. They fear that the Fascist- 
reactionary regime now ruling that country, 
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or their Communist Allies, may 
him if he should be discovered. 


Together with Sabroso and other labor 
leaders, Haya de la Torre has for years in- 
spired the great educational and organization- 
al efforts that have made organized labor in 
Peru one of the most constructive in all Latin- 
America. More than one thousand local trade 
unions have been organized, with a total mem- 
bership close to a half million. Two hundred 
and fifty branches of the Popular University 
were bringing enlightenment and cultural 
progress to every corner of the Republic 
Labor temples with circulating libraries had 
been built in many cities and towns. Labor 
newspapers, magazines and books were being 
published and cireulated by the thousands. 


Recreational centers and labor athletic 
clubs were bringing clean and healthful enter- 
tainment to young workers. Rest homes and 
sanatoria were restoring the health of hun- 
dreds of toilers, victims of long years of 
brutal exploitation, insufficient diet and 
bad climate. I can say with pride that in 
no other country of Latin-America have I 
seen such a magnificent social, economic, po- 
litical, cultural and moral undertaking as the 
one which was created by our friends of the 
labor and democratic movement of Peru 
There are in this hall several labor leaders 
who can bear witness to my statement, for 
they saw with their own eyes the labor 
movement in Peru in action when they trav- 
eled in Lima, last January as A. FP. of L. 
delegates to the Inter-American Trade Union 
Conference. 


assassinate 


As our friends of Peru were working for 
the triumph of the ideals of freedom, they 
had to clash with Fascist and Communist to- 
talitarians; as they were working for a 
greater measure of economic justice for the 
exploited people, they had to encounter enmi- 
ty and persecution on the part of the privi 
leged group of financial and industrial leaders 
and the still powerful remnants of reaction 
ary feudalistic agrarian oligarchy. Here 
you find the explanation for the violent per- 
secution to which our Peruvian friends are 
being subjected these days. 


To them, in this hour of trial, I ask this 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor to send its expression of fraternal soli- 
darity. Let’s do it publicly and in a solemn 
manner, so that the government of the United 
States and the governments of other American 
countries may take notice of that. Your voice 
carries great weight, because it is the respon- 
sible and authorized voice of many millions 
of worker-citizens of this great country. What 
I have said about Peru could be said as well 
of other Latin-American countries. 


You, who have fought long battles against 
powerful combines of reactionary employers 
in order to safeguard the rights of labor; 
vou, who have had to defeat politicians block- 
ing the forward march of unionism, you will 
understand our situation, I am sure. 


3rothers and sisters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I am asking you to give 
moral support to the heroic labor fighters 
of Peru. I have well in mind the fact that 
your organization represents in the Western 
Hemisphere the strongest bulwark of labor, 
operating in a country that has set a world 
example of democratic political freedom. 
In heeding my suggestion you will not only 
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gain the gratitude of our Peruvian brothers, 
but you will also bring to greater heights 
the admiration and respect that the democrat- 
ic workers have for you. Their trade union 
organizations will experience renewed confi- 
dence in their struggle to win more political 
freedom and more economic justice. 


Why? Because you will then give us the 
right to feel and to say that the strength and 
power of the A. F. of L. will be the strength 
and the power of all the free workers of tie 
Western Hemisphere. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I extend thanks, on 
your behalf to Brother Ibanez for his visit 
and for the very interesting address which he 
delivered. 


I have been informed that Dr. Steelman 
has arrived in the city and will be here to 
deliver his address within a short time. 


In the meantime I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you a representative from our 
labor movement in Austria. He is here with 
other representatives of bona fide labor move- 
ments in Germany and other countries. We 
are pleased to have him as our visitor and as 
our guest. He is an outstanding representative 
of the great movement of Austria, and I 
know you will enjoy his message. You will 
be pleased to know that he is prepared to 
deliver his message in the English language, 
so that you may understand it. 


I now take great plesaure in presenting to 
you Brother Franz Olah, member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Austrian Federation of 
Trade Unions, Executive Secretary of the 
Austrian Construction and Woodworkers 
Union, member of the Austrian Parliament, 
born in 1910, member of the trade union 
movement since 1924; spent eight years in 
prison and concentration camps for his anti- 
Fascist and anti-Nazi activities — a wonder- 
ful record. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Brother Franz Olah for an address. 


MR. FRANZ OLAH 


(Member of the Executive Board of 
the Austrian Trade Union Federation) 


President Green, officers and delegates: 


I consider myself greatly honored to be 
able to convey to your Annual Convention the 
most heartfelt greetings on behalf of the 
Austrian Trade Union Federation. I bring you 
the greetings of one and a half million manual 
and white collar workers who are organized 
in the trade unions of Austria. I thank you 
on their behalf for the invitation to attend 
this convention and to address you. 


After the regime of fascist violence had 
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been destroyed in Austria, the trade union 
movement was reconstructed simultaneously 
with the revival of democratic institutions 
and practices in our country. Unlike in the 
past, no attempt was made to set up trade 
unions orientated towards one or another par- 
ticular political tendency. A large, unified 
and all-embracing trade union movement was 
created for all wage-earners in industry, 
agriculture and in the public services. Today, 
the Austrian Trade Union Federation is the 
only existing trade union center in our coun- 
try. 

Our trade union movement is non-partisan; 
it is free, democratic and independent. Only 
members and its elected officers have the 
right to make decisions in its behalf. 


Our efforts have resulted in new social 
legislation better than any which we had in 
the past. A law on collective agreements in- 
sures to the trade unions the right of collec- 
tive bargaining and the enforcement of agree- 
ments arrived at as a result of collective 
negotiations. During the current year, we suc- 
ceeded in concluding a considerable number 
of collective contracts on the basis of the new 
law and in bringing about thereby a marked 
improvement in working conditions. The new 
law on works councils has granted increased 
rights to the elected representatives of the 
workers in the shops. 


Many of our active trade unionists are 
members of Parliament. Some of them even 
hold Cabinet posts. We try to improve the 
living and working conditions of our members 
through this direct influence on legislation 
and administration. 


For three and a half years Austria has 
again become an independent nation. In addi- 
tion to establishing freely constituted organi- 
zations, our people have again chosen a demo- 
cratic Parliament in a free election. A Gov- 
ernment enjoying the confidence of the over- 
whelming majority of this Parliament has 
tried to master the difficulties created by 
Fascism and war. 


As far as the political situation is con- 
cerned, democracy and the will to be free are 
deeply rooted in the Austrian people. I should 
like to remind you that the Austrian workers 
were the first in Europe to revolt and to 
offer in 1934, armed resistance to the estab- 
lishment of Fascist rule in their country. We 
were too weak and, since we were left alone, 
we were defeated by the concentrated power 
of the rising wave of European Fascism. This, 
however, cannot be considered. any fault of 
ours. 


Although tens of thousands of our active 
members were sent to prison and concentra- 
tion camps and many of them lost their lives 
as a result of their participation in the 
struggle for freedom and democracy, we have 
not been considered—three and a half years 
after the downfall of Fascism—as worthy of 
getting back our full freedom and sovereignty. 

Our country is still occupied by the armies 
of the four Great Powers. The negotiations 
for a State Treaty for Austria and evacuation 
by the occupation troops have been adjourned 
again and again. Military occupation obvious- 
ly hinders our efforts directed towards the 
reconstruction of our country and prevents 
the normalization of our economic and politi- 
eal life. 
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In spite of these difficulties we have done 
our best — thanks to hard work and great 
sacrifices on our part. We stabilized our cur- 
rency through our own effort. We readjusted 
and stabilized our wage and price system— 
thanks to an agreement concluded by in- 
dustry, agriculture and trade unions, We 
have increased our production and improved 
our food supply. We knew that inflation and 
a race in prices and wages would have created 
the worst situation possible. 

Without being boastful we can say with a 
certain feeling of pride that in the post-war 
period there has not been any other demo- 
cratic country in Europe with as few social 
disturbances and strikes as Austria. 

We have achieved successes; however, I 
want to state here clearly and distinctly, we 
would not have been able to achieve these 
successes alone, exclusively by our own effort. 
Without outside aid our economic progress 
would have been unthinkable and our dearly 
won freedom and democracy would have been 
imperilled. For this help we have to thank, 
above all, the United States of America. For 
us it is a heartfelt need to use this oportun- 
ity to thank the American people for their 
magnanimous and effective help. In particular, 
we are grateful to the A. F..of L. which de- 
manded this help and has supported the pro- 
gram of aid to our country. Thanks to this 
aid our country has been saved from hunger 
and many people in Austria—especially chil- 
dren and old people—have been spared the 
worst. 


In thanking for the help which we received 
from America, 1 am particularly happy to be 
able to fulfill a mission which has been en- 
trusted to me, namely, to thank the American 
Federation of Labor on behalf of the Austrian 
trade unions and their officers for the help 
given to Austrian trade unionists. You can be 
sure that we not only appreciate the valuable 
material assistance which a food parcel means 
to the individual trade unionist and his family 
but even in a greater measure the manifesta- 
tion of labor solidarity which gave us the 
moral strength to survive the most difficult 
times 

I should like to say a few words about 
the E. R. P. whose importance we realize. 

The overwhelming majority of the Austrian 
trade unionists — and of the Austrian people 
as a whole — welcome and approve the 
Marshall Plan. We shall supplement the help 
received under that Plan by our own efforts, 
in order that Austria may become self-sus- 
taining when that help reaches its end. We 
are sincerely prepared to establish economic 
cooperation with all nations for the purpose 
of European reconstruction. We welcome the 
E. R. P., particularly for the reason that 
under this program help is given without im- 
posing political obligations or conditions, 
without demanding that a given political sys- 
tem be adopted. We can definitely state that 
this help leaves us in possession of our full 
political and economic freedom. More than 
that, it is this help which really ensures and 
protects our freedom. The Austrian trade 
unions want to participate in the administra- 
tion of this aid in Austria. I refer in this 
connection to the memorandum of the Aus- 
trian Trade Union Federation to the Aus- 
trian Government, in which we clearly formu- 
lated our demands in this respect. 
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Because of our positive attitude towaras 
the E. R. P., we too have been abused by the 
communists as capitalist lackeys, Marshall re 
cruits and traitors. These people whose politi- 
cal existance in Austria is based on soldiers’ 
boots which they venerate more than any 
recruit of any army. These neo-collaboration- 
ists, who have never been permitted by their 
masters to think freely and independently, 
will not succeed in bringing about the slight- 
est change in our position. We know that 
the Marshall Plan is not a device of American 
capitalists but action by the entire American 
people. We do not receive any gifts donated 
by a few capitalists. We are assisted by the 
people of the United States of America. The 
American people have made possible this help 
by their own work. We consider the FE. R. P 
a bold and wise decision which has opened a 
new chapter in the history of relations among 
peoples. It has transformed human willing- 
ness to help — from words into deeds. No- 
body prevents others from doing the same. 

Austria is in a peculiar situation. We are 
situated on the borderline between East and 
West. Our independence and freedom is a 
prerequisite of peace in Europe. 

We want to live in peace and friendship 
with all peoples. The only condition is that 
we want for us the possibility to live in 
peace and for our country to preserve its 
freedom. We are grateful to all nations which 
contributed to our liberation — but some 
should not make it too difficult for us to be 
grateful. We want to decide ourselves — and 
without interference from anybody — our 
fate and that of our country. We shall not 
allow anybody to replace 1 in making de- 
cisions. We want our dignity to be respected 
at last. Those, who hope that they can induce 
us to change our attitude, should better take 
notice of our determination, The attempts to 
compel us to change our policy are futile. 
The entire world should know that as long as 
we will be able to move, to speak and to 
make our decisions ourselves, there will be 
no change in our attitude. Intimidation or 
threats, or attacks against the personal free- 
dom of individuals as have occurred in our 
country will not succeed in altering our 
position. 

With your permission, President Green, I 
should like to make a few personal remarks. 
For a few weeks I had the opportunity to see 
various cities, plants, institutions, trade 
unions and, above all, a great many people in 
the United States. For this opportunity, I 
thank the Free Trade Union Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor which in- 
vited our Austrian Trade Union Federation to 
send a delegate to study your American insti- 
tutions and conditions. I felt particularly 
honored when our Executive Council selected 
me to participate in this tour. I should like to 
thank all those in the United States who 
made it possible for me to make this trip as 
well as those I met during my stay in your 
country. I have been profoundly touched by 
the sympathy and the comprehension mani- 
fested here in regard to my country. What 
I had the opportunity to see, not only served 
to increase my own knowledge; I shall report 
in my country on what I saw here. 

One thing is essential: wherever workers 
and trade unions are at work — whether here 
or across the ocean — our forces and our 
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efforts must be combined. World labor is one 
of the decisive powers on earth and future 
developments will to a large extent depend 
on our attitude. The great historic decision 
which two weeks ago occurred in your coun- 
try was an important demonstration of what 
trade unions are able to achieve. The trade 
unions of the United States of America can 
be proud of this victory because it is above 
all their victory. I have found that the 
United States of America is not a coun- 
try where only capitalists may make de- 
cisions. Those who are given to grumbling 
and to doubts may take notice: in the 
United. States there exists a powerful labor 
movement and we pride ourselves of its 
friendship. 


Our work cannot be done in a schematical 
manner. Conditions in our country are differ- 
ent from yours. It is necessary to take into 
consideration the specific characteristics of 
each country. Each of us must know himself 
what is useful and appropriate for his own 
country. In Austria the idea of international 
trade union cooperation has always been a 
living reality. This cooperation is necessary 
but it must be fruitful for all concerned. 

The first condition of such cooperation is 
the existence of genuinely democratic and 
independent trade union movements in all 
countries. Outfits which are not backed by 
the actual strength of an independent labor 
movement, can only paralyze the trade unions 
in the field of international action. The mis- 
use of such an organizational apparatus by 
those who dominate it must result in dis- 
crediting the very idea of. internationalism. 
At the present time the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation has established close cooperation, 
particularly with the trade unions of the 
other countries participating in the E. R. P. 
We are convinced that this cooperation wili 
be most useful to all of us. 


There should be no more attempts to put 
strait-jackets on nations; it is impossible 
to construct by such methods an order based 
on human dignity; on the contrary these 
attempts cannot result but in a world ruled by 
mistrust and violence. 


In conclusion, I want to reiterate our fra- 
ternal greetings. The Austrian Trade Unions 
wish you the best success for your conven- 
tion and for the future work of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


IT thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: In your name and 
in your behalf I sincerely thank Brother 
Olah for his visit here this afternoon and 
for the interesting address which he de- 
livered It will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of today’s session of the conven. 
tion, and I am sure you will all be interested 
in going over it again, because he has in- 
cluded in his speech much very valuable in- 
formation regarding the situation in that 
great country from which he comes. 

I ask him to stay with us as long as he 
can, be our guest for an extended period, 


and feel happy because he is here among 
friends. 
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Thank you very much, 


Now, I know you have been looking for- 
ward in pleasant and happy anticipation to 
the presentation of a message here this after: 
noon by a great American. He is here with 
us on the stage. He has traveled a long 
distance to keep this engagement. He did it 
at much sacrifice. I want to assure him that 
we are pleased and happy because he came 
to Cincinnati for the purpose of bringing to 
us a message and for the purpose of visiting 
with us for a short period of time. 

I take great pleasure, very great pleasure, 
in presenting to you the Assistant to the 


President of the United States, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 


DR. JOHN R. STEELMAN 


(Assistant to the President of the 
United States) 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen, my 
friends: You have honored me highly. I am 
sorry that I must leave immediately after 
this talk because I would like to stay here 
and speak to every one of you. Nowhere 
in America could so many personal friends 
of mine be in one room, as you have here; 
and you have honored me by asking me here 
and by recognizing me as you have. I am 
sorry that I do have to leave so soon. 


Many of you will remember the 1941 con- 
vention in the Olympic Hotel in Seattle. I 
visited that convention, and although I was 
not on the program as a regularly scheduled 
speaker, on October 6th President Green was 
kind enough to introduce me to the conven- 
tion, and I made the most popular talk I 
think I ever made in my life, because it 
lasted only 60 seconds. 


After speaking half of that time in some 
general remarks, I said, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. 
Green, for introducing me. I have come not 
to make a speech but to meet again and 
shake hands with a thousand friends. I 
greet you, I renew my pledge of cooperating 
with you, and my faith that your great and 
powerful organization will fulfill with honor 
the heavy responsibilities that lie ahead.’’ 


That was in 1941. Little did I know and 
did you know then just what those heavy 
responsibilities were or just how well they 
would be fulfilled. And that speech, every 
word of it applies today, and really it is 
enough to say because it covers the whole 
subject. But under the circumstances it is 
necessary to say something more. 

Our Secretary of Labor talked to you yes- 
terday on matters that I would find of great 
interest to discuss with you. Incidentally, 
President Green introduced me to Mr. Tobin 
at the Boston convention. It must have been 
in ’42, wasn’t it? And we have been per- 
sonal friends ever since. I am delighted to 
have him as our Secretary of Labor, and I 
am sure you are glad to have him here, and 
although I do not know what he said I am 
sure I would find myself in complete agree- 
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ment with what he said on the subjects that 
he discussed. 


Tomorrow you will hear from my successor, 
the Chairman of the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice. It was through that service that I came 
to know most of you and, of course, that 
would be a subject I would like to discuss, 
too, because I shall forever be interested in 
that type of work. 


But today let me speak with you about 
labor’s real place in our democracy. Today 
everybody in the country is asking: Where 


do we go from here? 


We are asking this not because we had 


a national election two weeks ago—lI am 
sure most of you heard about that—but 


because we stand at a moment in 
when decisions are pending that will 
the destiny of all free men. 


Not only are the people of America con- 
cerned with what happens here, but millions 
in other lands—in Asia, in Europe and in 
the neighbor countries in this hemisphere— 
are busy thinking about their relationship 
to events and decisions that are in the 
making in our country. 


No group anywhere is more vitally con- 
cerned with the questions of where do we 
go from here, and what does happen now than 
the great force of more than 60 million 
working men and women of America. 


This is the first time I have addressed 
this convention since the fighting part of 
World War II ended, the first time I have 
stood on the A. F. of L. rostrum since we 
started the big job of reconversion and of 
trying to build a workable peace in the 
world. I am glad to be with you today, 
not only because I like to see so many old 
friends again, but because I believe that the 
part labor is called upon to perform today 
and tomorrow is bigger than most of us have 
realized, and is indispensable in the struggle 
to preserve and extend our liberties. That 
a free labor movement is our greatest bul- 
wark here and abroad against the tides of 
Communism can be subject to question by 
no informed citizen. 


history 
shape 


I want to talk with you about the present 
and the future—in terms of labor’s partici 
pation and labor’s contribution to our dem 
ocratic system. 


One of our oldest maxims is that in union 
there is strength. Organized labor has grown 
in numbers of men and women who have 
banded together to secure their rights and to 
discharge their responsibilities as workers 
and as Americans to such a point that today 
labor is a major force in curing the ills that 
beset our country and the world. Yet it is 
only within our own time that labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively has been 
guaranteed by law. And it is only within 
the past few years that labor has won full 
recognition as a partner in the American 
economy. 

In fact, there may be left some few who 
don’t know it yet. Your position today 
would indeed gladden the heart of your great 
founder and guiding spirit, Samuel Gompers, 
because we have come a long way. 


When the American Federation of 
was organized only 67 years ago, 
week averaged 63 


Labor 
the work 
hours per week, and the 
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week's wage often was less-than a day’s pay 
now. From the beginning the Federation 
centered its energies on obtaining the eight- 
hour day, together with improved wages 
Labor records prior to 1929 show how 
slowly success was achieved. Then—only 19 
years ago—less than half the workers in our 
great country were on an eight-hour day. 
And in those so-called ‘‘prosperous’’ days 
of 1929, the wages of 33 million American 
workers averaged only $25 per week. 








Many factors are responsible for the prog- 
ress of the past 20 years. Certainly not the 
least of these factors has been labor’s en- 
lightened leadership in recognizing its re- 
sponsibility in our modern society. 

While labor was attempting to improve 
its own welfare, it was at the same time 
making a contribution to the social progress 
of this country. The long, slow economic pro 
cesses which brought us from the depths of 
the depression found labor not only militant 
on behalf of its own interests, but deeply 
conscious that its own interests could not be 
isolated from the interests of our country. 
The American people today and _ through 
generations to come are in the debt to lead- 
ers of labor—men like William Green, George 
Meany, members of your Executive Council 
and | could name dozens more—whose fore 
sight and intelligence were brought to bear 
on the great social programs that stand as 
landmarks of our day and which have bene- 
fited all workers—unorganized as well as 
organized. 


Labor’s social goals in the past two 
decades have become the social goals of the 
Nation. Let me name just a few of them 
to emphasize the leadership organized labor 
has played in the social progress of our 
time—in the raising of the Social Security 
program, and in the advancement in health 
and education made in those years. 

You know the part 


labor played in the 
adoption of our s¢ 


sial security system, a 








program that benefits many groups in our 
country—children, workers, the unemployed 
and the aged. Labor and its friends spear- 


headed the drive for the establishment of the 
social security program. Labor today is in 
the forefront of those who agree with the 
President as to the need for broadening 
the base of the program and of extending 
its benefits to a greater number of our 
people. 

You know the part that labor has played 
in raising the public health standards of our 
country. You have given the President strong 
support in his efforts to expand and to im 
prove medical facilities in order to provide an 
equal chance for good health for all the 
people, regardless of their income status. 

Labor has supported educational programs 
designed to extend opportunities to all our 
youth. Labor recognizes that education is 
indispensable to the maintenance and growth 
of freedom of thought and enterprise, to the 
continuing development of this country and 
to the ultimate achievement of world order 
and peace. You know where the President 
stands on this question. 

Labor’s efforts to 
and social position within the free enter 
prise system, to which we are dedicated, 
have resulted in a broader understanding of 


improve its economic 
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the interdependence of all the groups in this 
country. 

We know today that no one group can 
isolate itself from the rest. No one group can 
be a law unto itself. No one group can 
thrive on the exploitation of another group. 
The farmer cannot prosper if the worker 
cannot buy his products. Jobs vanish and 
pay envelopes grow thin when the farmer’s 
income sinks. This interdependence of the 
worker, the farmer and the businessman, 
moreover, is more than an economic fact— 
it is the very foundation of a strong America. 


The strength of this interdependence was 
never better demonstrated than during the 
defense and war periods. The contribution 
of labor during that era will forever stand 
as a monument to the partnership of al) 
groups in our free enterprise system. In 
World War II your productive efficiency en 
abled us to push industrial output to an 
overwhelming edge of four to one over the 
Axis powers. 

During the war, too, your leaders partici- 
pated increasingly in the determination of 
government policy. This contribution was 
evident in the War Production Board, the 
War Manpower Commission, the Office (of 
Price Administration, the War Labor Board 
and many other agencies. 


With the termination of the fighting, work- 
ers on the home front still had a job to do— 
the big job of building for peace. Labor put 
its shoulder to the wheel in a way that drove 
production records still higher—higher to 
such a point that they astounded the world. 


Today you are playing a vital role not 
alone in the effort to extend prosperity at 
home, but in the effort to assist other demo 
cratic countries in their economic recovery. 

American labor representatives are among 
our best ‘‘ambassadors of good will’’ abroad 
Men who have won the respect of labor and 
industry alike are today in key positions in 
many foreign countries. Bert M. Jewell is a 
top advisor to the Administrator of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Boris Shiskin is 
in Paris. Marion Hedges is in the BCA 
Administrator's office in Washington, and on 
and on. Competent labor leaders are be- 
ing appointed as advisors to the chiefs oi 
each of the ECA missions in the participat- 
ing countries in Europe. Labor, at the same 
time, is playing an increasingly large role 
in the I.L.0., the UNESCO and other United 
Nations groups. In every major department 
of the Federal Government, too, men and 
women who have come up from the ranks 
of organized labor are helping to shape the 
social, political and economic policies ot 
the Nation. 

Today one in every four employed persons 
in the United States is a union member. 
It was not always so. After World War I, 
only one in eight workers belonged to a 
union. In the depths of the depression, in 
1933, only one in 13 held membership in a 
labor union, 


Today there are in this country 197 na- 
tional and international unions, with some 
{6 million members. Most of you and your 
families gave the world an impressive dem- 
onstration of your strength in numbers on 
the first Tuesday of this month, in a great, 
free election which dedicated our Nation 
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anew to the principles of progressive liberal- 
ism. 

What of labor’s future role? Strength in 
numbers is essential. But my concern, 
which I know you share, is with labor’s fu- 
ture role in our country and the world. A lot 
of misunderstanding of labor’s objective has 
been built up over the years because labor 
was compelled to obtain the necessities of 
life before it could concentrate and specialize 
its energies on social goals. 

The time has now arrived when it is im- 
perative in the interests of the entire coun- 
try that there be a greater understanding of 
the broader purposes and goals of organized 
labor. Clearly, the chief responsibility for 
the attainment of this understanding is up 
to you—-the trusted leaders of so large a 
segment of our people. 

Labor has already gained much of benefit 
not alone to members of trade unions but 
to all the people of our country. But there 
is yet much to be done. 


Millions of our people face poverty even 
in this day when we boast that our standard 
of living is the highest in the world. 


For millions the opportunities of obtaining 
an education adequate for modern life are 
vet limited. Proper medical care is still 
beyond the reach of many of our people. 

Because of high prices which have con- 
tinued to outrun wages, many people in this 
richest country in the world have insufficient 
food. When we talk of these problems, and 
in addition of the absurdly low minimum 
wages, inadequate housing, poor recreation 
facilities and job discrimination, we are not 
talking about conditions in other lands or 
situations in past times. We are talking 
about the here and the now. 


You know what the present Administra- 
tion has proposed on all these subjects. You 
remember the old quip that a political plat- 
form is ‘‘something to get in on.’’ You 
know—and millions of Americans know and 
approve the fact—that our great President, 
Harry S. Truman, holds no such view of a 
political platform. 


But we have seen more than once, and 
more especially in recent weeks that the man 
in the White House can put up quite a fight 
when it is necessary, and it will be necessary 
somewhere along the line, because those goals 
to which we are all dedicated are not reached 
yet, and they are not easy to reach, because 
there are many whose selfish interests will 
be involved as we move forward. 


I believe therefore that the immediate job 
for labor involves three broad responsibili- 
ties. 

1. There is the economic responsibility. 
It is important not only to labor but to the 
welfare of the country that the economy of 
the Nation be developed to still higher levels. 
This means more than good wages and shorter 
hours for the organized. The welfare of la- 
bor as well as all other groups, requires sta- 
bilization of prices; it requires industrial 
peace; it requires high-level efficiency of pro- 
duction; and it requires sound business rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 
as with any other’ group. Labor's ac- 

The responsibility for the maintenance of 
a healthy economy rests as much with labor 
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complishments at the bargaining table and in 
the legislative halls must be measured not 
only in benefits to the worker, but also in 
relation to the effect on the economy of the 
country. 


No longer, to put it another way, can 
labor be concerned with its own individual 
and immediate problems, but labor and its 
leaders are a real part and a most important 
part of our whole community, our economic 
communities as well as our other communi- 
ties. Labor must never default in its re- 
sponsibility to the community. 


The American Federation of Labor has al- 
ways recognized this responsibility. From 
the time it was organized it has been con- 
cerned with problems of social reform. Your 
leaders have known that it takes more than 
wage increases and shorter hours to provide 
a full life for your union members. They rec- 
ognize that the worker, first of all, is an 
American, and that the purpose of union en- 
deavor is the enrichment of the lives of the 
workers. They know, too, that a fuller, 
richer, happier life for the worker means 
happier families and better communities. 


I would like to see statistics on the subject 
of union members who actively participate in 
broader community programs. I would like 
to know just how many union members 
serve on boards of education, boards of pub- 
lic welfare, or library boards in their cities 
and towns—not as representatives of labor, 
but as leaders of the community. How many 
are officers in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in their schools, or key workers in the 
Community Chest drives or Red Cross ac- 
tivities? What is the participation of union 
members in community planning groups?! How 
many serve in their local government? I 
am sure that many of you are serving in 
these and other capacities, but your num- 
bers should be increased ten fold in the 
years to come. 


Such participation in community affairs is 
a major responsibility of union leaders and 
members which, if successfully carried out, 
will do much to speed the day of better public 
relations for labor and a better life for all. 


3. A third responsibility I want to stress 
is one that labor shares with every citizen— 
the day to day application of democratic 
principles. 

No group has better opportunity or a higher 
responsibility than labor to demonstrate the 
democratic process. 


But we must understand what we mean 
by democracy. 
It is not enough to say that we teach 


democracy in our schools. 


It is not enough to say that democracy is a 
principle by which we live and by which we 
operate our business or negotiate union con- 
tracts. 

It is not enough to say democracy is the 
principle by which we conduct the affairs of 
our government and by which we elect our 
public officials. 


Democracy is not in the saying of these 
high sounding phrases. It requires the un- 
stinted effort of every citizen in making these 
principles work. 


When we believe in democracy we can- 
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not sanction economic privilege that allows 
one group to exploit another. For selfish- 
ness is, after all, the sacrifice of other peo- 
ple’s rights and interest to one’s own ad- 
vantage. 

When we believe in democracy we can- 
not sanction barriers which prevent equal 
participation in all our democratic practices 
by all our people. 


We must live democracy. We must weave 


it into the fabric of our daily life. 

The enemies of democracy, all over the 
world, are attempting to gain control of 
labor through infiltration into positions of 


leadership in the trade unions. Communists 
look upon labor organizations as rich fields 
for infiltration into community life. The 
Communists and other foes of democracy 
know that control of labor unions provides 
a vantage point for their attack on the demo- 
cratic principles of Government. 

The American Federation of Labor, by vir- 
tue of its record and its leadership, is in 
the vanguard of progress toward a better and 
fuller life. I know you accept the responsi- 
bility--and the challenge—to broaden the 
scope of your programs, to open new channels 
for communication and better understanding 
with all groups in our American life, and thus 
to enlarge and enrich the contribution of 
your members as citizens. 


In going forward along these 
friends, you will be serving 
well as serving yourselves. 


lines, my 
mankind as 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You made it clear 


ty the way and the manner in which you 
listened to the scholarly address of Doctor 
Steelman that you appreciated his message 
and his visit to us this afternoon. So it is 


unnecessary for me to add to this demonstra- 
tion of your deep appreciation of that visit. 

It does 
that we are 


seem appropriate for me to say 
indeed grateful to him for his 
visit to us today and for his splendid message. 
It is food for thought; it was well prepared. 
Iie has dealt with a subject that is of deep 
interest to the membership of our great or- 
ganization. We want him to know that we 
are meeting here in the City of Cincinnati, 
tho representatives of a great army of work 
ing men and women, with our hopes high and 
our expectations great. We are looking for 
ward to a better day and a better life, to 
the enjoyment of what we classify as the 
of a great fight and a great 
for labor at the last election. 


result victory 

We believe that we will secure the enact 
ment of a most advanced social justice legis 
lative program. We will raise the minimum 
downtrodden, handicapped, under 
privileged, poorly-paid workers in the United 
States of America We will in 


wage of 


addition to 
that secure, as we believe, the enactment of 


housing legislation that will serve to de- 
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velop the family life in America ‘in accordance 
with American traditions. 

We ask him to tell the great President 
of the United States that we are determined 
to lift the shackles from the necks of la- 
bor, to make them free, and secure the re 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

We know 
well 


peal 


that the one whom he serves so 
that same point of view, 
and we ask him to simply tell him, when he 
goes back to southern Florida, where he 
is recuperating and resting, that we are 
united as never before in a determined effort 
to establish freedom, liberty and justice for 
the working people of the Nation. 


entertains 


I thank Doctor Steelman for you 
those have the honor to 
visit to this 
address which he delivered, 
and we hope and trust that he may have a 
safe journey back to southern 


and for 


whom you repre 


sent for his convention, for 


the impressive 


Florida after 
he has completed his visit here. Thank you 


Doctor Steelman. 


Here is a news dispatch that will be of 
interest to you. 
West, Forida, 


declared 


‘*Key 
Truman 


Nov. 16. President 
emphatically today that 
the United States will not join in any talks 


with Russia until the Berlin blockade is 
lifted. 
“Mr. Truman in his first news conference 


since his election revealed the United States 
is in direct contact with China’s hard-pressed 
Generalissimo Chiang Kaishek, but that no 
more aid can be granted China until the 
new Congress meets. 


‘*Declared he will seek outright appeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.’’ 


Now, it is characteristic of human nature 
to love a surprise and you are human beings. 
There is a pleasant surprise in store for you 
this afternoon, one I know that will make you 
tremendously happy. 


A very dear friend, a devoted friend came 
to the platform just a few minutes ago be- 
cause he wanted to listen to the address of 
Doctor Steelman and visit with you for just 
a few moments. He is the son of that great 
President of the United States whom we 
loved and who lives in our hearts now. You 
know to whom I refer. 


I present to you for a word of greeting 
James Roosevelt, the son of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom we loved and 
admired so much, 
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MR. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen: 
I have appreciated the opportunity and the 
privilege of being here with you for a few 
moments and in particular of listening to that 
wonderful address by Doctor Steelman. 


I think he drove home something to us that 
is very, very important. The President of the 
United States is going to need all the help 
that he can get to carry out the promises 
that have been made in this campaign. 


The American Federation of Labor led the 
way in securing that victory on the first 
Tuesday of November. We won't crown that 
victory until, with President Truman's lead- 
ership, he will go forward to lead the Con- 
gress of the United States, in fulfilling their 
part of the job also. 


You have done a wonderful job in this 
last election in reminding a few Congressmen 
why it is good to remember campaign prom- 
ises. I hope you won’t forget that we often 
have to keep reminding, in order to get a 
program across. It is not @ program which is 
put forward in selfish interests. It is really 
a program for the establishment of peace 
throughout the world, for if we in America 
can carry forward and do the things that we 
are pledged to do, we will have shown the 
whole world, waiting millions of people, that 
American democracy does work in America. 
And if it works here in America then the 
greatest forces of peace throughout the world 
will be strengthened and will drive forward 
to that great day, which we all look forward 
to when all aggressors will be banished as 
leaders of people everywhere throughout the 
world. 


President Green, I appreciate very much 
this opportunity of being here and of your 
kind and generous words about my father. 
You who made it possible for him to make 
come true the ideals and the dreams of his 
lifetime 1 know will carry on with the same 
spirit and the same foree and energy in help- 
ing his successor become the greatest Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


Thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That was indeed 
a happy surprise, and you showed you appre- 
ciated the surprise we had in store for you. 

We long remember the visit of this 
splendid young man to this convention, and 
the wonderful message which he brought to 
us. We find it possible to 
stay and visit with us for a short period of 
time at least. 


will 


hope he may 


I thank you so much, Jimmy, for your visit 
with us this afternoon. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR 
CYRUS CHING 


President Green appointed the following 
committee to escort Cyrus Ching, Director of 
Federal Conciliation and Mediation Service 
to the convention hall: 
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President McFetridge, Building Service Em- 
ployees; Earl Jimerson, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America; Broth- 
er Roy Singer, Musicians. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication: 
November 12, 1948. 


Mr. George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

American Federation of Labor, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Meany: 


The members of Jack E. Molloy Post, 


American Legion, would like to extend to the 
Legionnaires of your organization an _ invi- 
tation to use our facilities during their stay 
in Cincinnati. 

We are located at 19 East Eighth Street 
and have a bar, cocktail bar, ete. Ladies 
and friends of Legionnaires are also invited. 

With best wishes of the Jack E. Molloy 
Post, I am 


Very truly yours, 


Milton K. Conver, 
Commander. 


At 4:10 oclock, p.m., the rules of the 
convention were suspended and the conven- 
tion adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Wednesday, 
November 17, 1948. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 17, 1948. 


The convention was called to order at 9:40 
o’clock by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Rabbi Michael 
Aaronsohn of Cincinnati, is here and will 
pronounce the invocation this morning. I am 
pleased to introduce to you Rabbi Aaronsohn. 


INVOCATION 


(Rabbi Michael Aaronsohn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) 


God of our fathers, known of old, when I 
consider the heavens; the work of Thy fin- 
gers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man? Thou art mindful of 
him, yet Thou hast made him but a little 
lower than the angels, has crowned him with 
glory and honor. Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hand. Thou 
hast put all things except man under his feet. 


When we consider how our fathers wrestled 
with famine and pestilence, with wilderness 
and desert; when we remember that for the 
most part those who toiled and wrought and 
reared up this nation of nations, they were 
the despised and rejected of other lands, can 
we but be jubilant, and when we stand upon 
the mountain top and behold the endless, 
unregimented flow of products of the forest, 
the field, and the factory, can we but be 
enthralled. 


Grant, therefore, that these master crafts- 
men in their present deliberations will be 
filled with Thy grace and with the vision of 
Thy will to be done on earth. May their 
standards of industrial democracy be as pre- 
cise and as universal as their tools and in- 
struments of trade. May their words and their 
deeds always be guided by the realization that 
they are not simply indispensible and noble 
craftsmen, but citizens by birth and choice 
of a common country, and that as truly en- 
lightened patriots they will offer a program 
of economic and political reform that will 
vastly strengthen the exquisite symmetry and 
balance of our union. Then we will win the 
applause and the affection of our country- 
men, and in the course of time and things 
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their way will be adopted by every nation 
which is yet a stranger to it. 

Let Thy confidence continue to shine upon 
this our blessed land. May this country con- 
tinue to be the habitation of justice and 
liberty for all and establish Thou the works 
of our hands, of our hearts, of our minds. 
Bless all the millions of men and devoted 
women who participate in this thrilling Amer- 
ican symphony of labor, so that this country 
will be the crown and the glory of civiliza- 
tion. Amen. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
for announcements. 


Secretary Meany 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED 
WITHIN TIME LIMIT 
SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 
the receipt of the following resolutions which 
within the time limit 
specified in the Constitution and, therefore, 


have been received 


do not require unanimous consent. 
From the National Farm Labor Union: 
Aliens; Collective Bargaining Rights for Ag- 
ricultural Workers; Housing for Agricultural 
Workers; Organization of Forestry Workers. 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following res- 


olutions, requiring unanimous consent, are 


presented for your consideration. Unanimous 
recommended for 


the special sub-committee of 


consent has been these 
resolutions by 
the Executive Council: 

From the United Textile 


America: Rent Control. 


Workers of 


From the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union: Italian-American Labor 
Council. 

From the Sioux City Trades and Labor 


Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa: Taft-Hartley 
Act; Daily Labor Paper. 

From the International Brotherhood Elec- 
trical Workers: Increased Benefits Under 
Social Security Act; Lower Retirement Age 


Under Social Security Act. 

From the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union: AFL Health and Safety Department. 

From the Central Labor Union, Santa Cruz, 
California: Political Party. 

From the Nevada State Federation of 
Labor: Increased Benefits Under Social Se- 
curity Act; Increase Retirement Benefits Un- 
der Social Security Act. 

From the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
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Workingmen: Extend Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico; Bank; 
Constitution for Puerto Rico; Processing and 
Marketing of Refined Sugar in Puerto Rico; 
Peruvian Labor Situation; Federal Aid to 
Education. 


Inter-American Labor 


From the United Hatters, Cap and Miliinery 
Workers’ International Union: Palestine; Im- 
migration. 


From the Central Durham, 
North Carolina: Discrimination Against Youth 


of Draft Age by Industry. 


Labor Union, 


From the American Federation of State, 


County and Municipal Employees: Council 
for Cooperative Development. 
From the Central Labor Union, Louis- 


ville, Ky.: Electoral College; Enlarging Du- 
ties of the Vice President of the U. S.; Sal- 
aries of President and Vice President of the 
U. S. 

From the Central Labor Council, Portland, 
Oregon: of Western Industries 
in Awarding Government Contracts. 


Recognition 


From the Upholsterers’ International Union 
of North America: Creation of a Third Po- 
litical Force. 


From the Wyoming State Federation of 
Labor: Pay Rates for Employees in Veter- 


ans’ Hospitals; 


Government Employees. 


Increased Compensation for 


(The resolutions above referred to will be 
found at the end of today’s proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATION 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication: 


LaSalle, IIl., 
Nov. 16, 1948. 
American Federation of Labor, 
67th Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Best wishes for success of this the 67th 
Victory Convention. 
LaSalle Trades and Labor Council, 
JAMES P. DONNELLY, Secretary. 


GIFT FROM PUERTO RICAN 
AGRICULTURAL COMPANY 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 
that the cigars that have been distributed 
this morning to the delegates are here with 
the compliments of the Puerto Rican Agri- 
cultural Company and have been distributed 
through the kindness of the delegate from 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Nicolas Nogueras Rivera. 
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ANNUAL LABOR MASS 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 
that there will be a special labor Mass for 
the delegates in the Old Cathedral of St. 
Peter in Chains at Eighth and Plum Streets, 
at 10:00 o’clock a.m., Sunday morning, and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor James O’Brien, 
Rector of the Major Seminary, Mt. St 
Mary’s Seminary of the West, will 
the sermon. 


preach 


INTRODUCTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
announce to you this morning that the fra- 
ternal delegates from the British Isles have 
arrived and are here with us. I want you 
to become acquainted with them so that when 
greet them. They 
experienced considerable difficulty in reach- 
ing this convention, and I know I voice your 


you meet them you can 


sentiments when I say that we are very happy 
because they are now here to visit with us. 


So briefly I will present, first, Brother 
Herbert William Hutchinson, one of the fra- 
ternal from the British Trade 
Union Congress. The other is Brother Her- 
bert Lionel Bullock, accompanied him 
from Great Britain. 


delegates 


who 


We also have with us the fraternal dele 
gate from the Trades and Labor 
Congress, and I am pleased to introduce to 
you Brother Hugh J. Sedgwick, from Canada. 


Then I 


Canadian 


think it is quite appropriate for 


me to introduce to you the good wife of 
Brother Bullock, who accompanied him all 
the way from Great Britain to the United 


States. 

We are happy to have them here and we 
will hear from them in due course of time. 

You that I 
short time ago that we have as our guests 
at this outstanding 
representatives of the free democratic trade 
union movement of Germany. We are happy 
te have them here in response to our invi- 
tation as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Prior to their arrival at 
our convention they enjoyed an extended visit 
to a number of cities throughout the United 
States, they met representatives of 
eur Central Trades and Labor Councils and 
our local organizations in the different cities 
where they visited. 


will recall reported to you a 


convention some very 


guests of the 


where 


I want to present them to you this morn- 
ing, one at a time, so that you may become 
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with them, and then I want to 


introduce one or two who will speak to you 


acquainted 


for a short period of time. 


First of all, I want to call Brother Adolf 
Ludwig to come up here and stand by my 
Let me tell you who he 
is. Brother Ludwig is President of the Trade 
Rhineland-Palatingte, 
member of the Diet of Rhineland-Palatinate. 
He was born in 


side just a moment. 


Union Federation of 
1892, became a member of 
1910. Prior to 
1933 he was Chairman of the Pirmasens 
(Palitinate) District of the Shoeworkers’ 
Union and Mayor of the city of Pirmasens, 
the largest center of the shoe industry in 
Germany. He was also a member of the 
Diet; was arrested five 
the Nazis, escaped to France, where he was 


the Shoemakers’ Union in 


Bavarian times by 


active in organizing underground work 


against the Nazi regime. He was deprived 
of his German citizenship by the Nazis, and 
we are happy to have him here with us this 


morning. 


Then we have Brother Ernst Scharnowski. 
I want to tell you briefly something about 
him. He is the Chief 
Independent Trade Union 
Berlin and chief of the 
ment of the Municipal 
the Borough of Neukoelln (American sector 
of Berlin). He was born in 1896 and has 
member of the trade union move 
ment since 1919, first in the Metal Workers’ 


Manager of the UGO, 
Organization of 
personnel depart- 
Administration of 


been a 


Union, later in the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. Before 1933 he was Secretary of 
the Agricultural Workers’ Union and Dis- 


trict Secretary of the German Trade Union 


Federation for Pomerania-Mecklenburg. He 
was arrested six times by the Nazis. In 
January, 1945, he had to go in hiding in 


being arrested the seventh 
time, Immediately after the 
hostilities he lived in Genthin in Saxony- 
Anhalt, but had to leave that town in order 
not to be arrested by the G.P.U. for his op- 
position to the merger of the Social Demo- 
cratic and the Communist Party which was 
imposed by the Russians. We 
courage and we sympathize with him in the 


order to escape 


cessation of 


admire his 
sad experience through which he 
We are happy to have him here this morn 
ing. 

The next one I wish to present is Brother 
Fritz Dahlmann, Secretary of the Executive 
Board of the Union of the 


passed 


Industrial min- 


ing industry in Bochum, Ruhr District. He 
in 1903 and has been a member 
Union since 1920. 


was born 


of the Miners’ Before 








1933 he was a member of the Works Council 
of the Mine Alt Hasse, Sprockhoevel, near 
Bochum and a member of the municipal coun- 


cil of that town. He was arrested by the 
Nazis. For over two years he was forbidden 
to take a job. He then worked as a miner. 
Irom 1945 he was chairman of the Works 
Council of the above-mentioned mine. In 1945 
he was in charge of the reconstruction of 
the Mine Workers’ Union in the southern 
Ruhr area, 


Brother Dahlmann, we are happy to have 
you here. Enjoy yourself while you are here, 
and we hope you may go back carrying fond 
recollections of your visit with us. 


Now I wish to present to you for the de- 
livery of a message, Brother Markus Schleich- 
er, President of the Trade Union Federation 
of Wurttemberg-Baden and Chairman of the 
Zonal Council of the Trade Unions of the 
American Zone of Germany. Briefly, I will 
tell you something about our good friend 
and brother. He was born in 1884, a mem- 
ber of the Woodworkers’ Union since 1901. 
Before 1933 he was a member of the executive 
Beard of the German Trade Union Federation, 
Vice-President of the Executive Board of the 
Woodworkers’ Union of Germany and judge 
of the Reich’s Labor Court in Leipzig. After 
1933 he was twice arrested by the Nazis 
and declared by them an enemy of the State. 
He was deprived for years of any oppor- 
tunity to find a job. In 1940 he was mobilized 
by the army for compulsory labor at wages 
25 to 30 percent of the normal and subject 
to strict supervision because of political op- 
position to the regime. Ten days after the 
Allied troops occupied Stuttgart in 1945 
Schleicher began his work for the recon- 
struction of the trade union movement. 

I now present to you Brother Markus 
Schleicher for an address. 

Mr. Schleicher then delivered his address 
in German, following which Secretary Meany 
read the English translation. 


MR. MARCUS SCHLEICHER 


(President of the Trade Union Fed- 

eration of Wurttemberg - Baden and 

Chairman of the Zonal Council of the 

Trade Unions of the American Zone 
of Germany) 


Brother President, Sisters and Brothers: 

I am very happy to have the opportunity to 
address the delegates of the largest trade union 
organization in America. I greet your con- 
vention in behalf of the trade union dele- 
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gation of the three western Zones of Germany 
and of the Western Sectors of Berlin. We 
wish you the best of success in your work 
We should also like to thank you for having 
given us the opportunity to visit a number 
of cities, factories and trade union organi- 
zations in the U. S. A. We were received 
everywhere with friendship and hospitality. 
We were able to move around freely and to 
go wherever we wanted. 


What we saw of the American economy, 
of its industrial and technical development 
and of the work of the American trade un 
ions, has made upon us a profound impres- 
sion. We hope that our sojourn in the U. S. 
will be a worthy contribution to better un- 
derstanding and cooperation between the 
American and the German peoples. 


It is not possible to transfer mechanical- 
ly from one country to another the structure 
of the trade union organization or the meth- 
ods of practical trade union work. All trade 
union activities are rooted in the economy 
of the country in which they have to be 
carried out. America is a wealthy nation 
with a strong economy. American trade 
unions are likewise strong and the influence 
which they exert upon the economy through 
their position in the factories is much more 
powerful than we assumed. As far as the 
political importance of the trade unions is 
concerned, you demonstrated it during the 
recent elections. 

We have been very much impressed by the 
collective bargaining policy of the American 
trade unions, by the provisions of their col- 
lective contracts, by the manner in which 
these contracts are enforced in the shops 
and by your system of arbitration. 


German economy has been impoverished 
and to a great extent destroyed as a result 
of the war and its consequences. We must 
first help to build a new economy, before our 
trade unions can again become capable of 
securing material successes for their mem- 
bers. For this reason, our trade unien work 
must necessarily differ from that of Ameri 
ean unions, 


In addition, we have the fact that the Ger- 
man trade unions had been forcibly destroyed 
by the Nazi regime. After the war, we had 
to create new trade unions. Today, these 
young organizations are not able to muster 
strength comparable to that of the A. F. of 
L. with its old tradition. 


We now have again more than four and 
one-half million trade union members in the 
three Western Zones and in the Western Sec- 
tors of Berlin. To date the trade unions 
have worked separately in their respective 
zones. However, we hope to be able by next 
spring to form unified industrial unions and 
a unified trade union federation. 


It is particularly difficult for us to make 
headway among the young workers who for 
fifteen years had been submitted to the in- 
fluence of Nazism. Moreover, poverty and 
destitution are unfavorable to the progress of 
genuine democracy. 

In reconstructing the trade unions we 
have to face specific difficulties ‘such as 
shortage of teachers, typewriters, printing 
plants and funds. Unfortunately, as yet only 
a small portion of the trade union properties 
stolen by the Nazis in 1933 has been returned 
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to us. We hope that the A. F. of L. will 
continue to help us with respect to this 
problem which to us is of utmost importance. 
I should like to draw your attention to the 
fact that the currency reform meant that 
we lost our funds which we had been able 
to accumulate since 1945. 

The complete impoverishment of the trade 
unions makes it difficult for them to fight for 
the adjustment of wages to the cost of living. 
During recent years the real incomes of the 
German wage-earners have, on the average, 
decreased by one-third. As a result of the 
fact that price controls have been lifted in 
connection with the currency reform, real 
wages continue to drop from day to day 
and many workers are no longer able to buy 
even the small rations allotted to them. It 
is this false and reactionary economic policy 
which is the real reason for the recent strikes 
in Germany. It would be erroneous to dis- 
miss these strikes merely as Communist agi- 
tation. The German trade unions warned 
repeatedly against the policy of linking the 
currency reform with abolition of price con- 
trols for the necessities of life. Unfortun- 


ately, their warnings were not heeded by 
both the German and the military authori- 
ties. 


It is necessary to prevent the misuse of 
the current mass misery for the purpose of 
suppressing democratic liberties. The coal and 
the iron of the Rhine and the Ruhr must 
not be handed back to a handful of big in- 
dustrialists. This is the unanimous opinion 
of the people of North Rhine-Westphalia. The 
Parliament of that German state enacted a 
law providing for the transformation of the 
steel and coal industries into a public serv- 
ice owned by the people. Unfortunately, as 
a result of opposition by the military gov- 
ernment this law—which was adopted ac 
cording to democratic procedure—has not 
been put in force. 

The Bizonal Economic Council in Frank- 
furt has likewise shared in the opinion that 
it is impossible to entrust all economic power 
solely to the employers’ associations. The 
Economic Council adopted a law providing for 
equal participation of both employers and 
trade unions in the creation of a new eco- 
nomic order. To this day, this law has like- 
wise not been approved by the military gov- 
ernment. In the same manner, the military 
government objected to legislation by the 
Parliaments of Hesse and Wurttemberg, in- 
sofar as this legislation provided for partici- 
pation of trade union representatives in the 
economic problems of the enterprises. When 
laws adopted by democratically elected legis- 
lative assemblies are not recognized by the 
military governments, the prestige of democ- 
racy is hurt. 

We have been frequently told by the mil- 
itary government that it wants to leave to 
the German Parliaments all decisions as far 
as they do not impair the interests of the 
American Occupation. 

We have had the opportunity to observe in 
America that your trade unions wield more 
power in the shops than do our German 
trade unions. It is incomprehensible why 


the interests of the American people should 
be regarded as impaired when trade unions 
participate in the reconstruction of the Ger- 
man economy, while these interests are con- 
sidered safe as long as the employers’ asso- 
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ciations alone wield the power of decision 
within the German economy. Through their 
reactionary policies, the German heavy in- 
dustrialist twice precipitated the world 
into the cataclysm of war. For the trade 
unions this alone is sufficient reason for their 
opposition to giving the employers’ associa- 
tions again full and undivided control of 
the economic life of the country. 


No people on earth can seriously wish that 
the German workers undercut the wages of 
the workers of other nations. About seventy 
million people must live in our country in a 
reduced territory. It is necessary to give 
the German people the opportunity of produc- 
tive work so that they may support them- 
selves by their own work and, in addition be 
able to pay reparations. This’ will be pos- 
sible only if all dismantlement of German 
plants is discontinued henceforth. 


New hope has been awakened in our coun- 
try by the decision to include Germany in 
the E. R. P. The German trade unions whole- 
heartedly recognize the necessity of the Mar- 
shall Plan; however, they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for the success of that Plan, un- 
less they are granted responsible participa- 
tion in the German economy and in the ex- 
ecution of the Marshall Plan. 


The most important problem before the 
German people is the reestablishment of the 
economic and political unity of Germany. 
This struggle centers in the city of Berlin. 
At the present moment, Berlin is the scene of 
a bitter struggle between Western democracy 
and the dictatorship of the Russian East, a 
struggle in which not only the occupation 
powers are involved but the population of 
Berlin as well. The people of Berlin are pre- 
pared to continue to make the greatest sacri- 
fices in their struggle for freedom. The Ber- 
lin trade unions have actively participated 
in this struggle. They freed themselves from 
domination by Communist trade union leader- 
ship. They have already organized two hun- 
dred thousand wage-earners in the Western 
Sectors of the city who are represented here 
by our friend Scharnowski. On behalf of 
the people of Berlin, Schernowski asks Amer- 
ican labor to continue to help them in their 
struggle for democratic freedom until an 
equitable solution will be reached. 


We know that the representatives of the A. 
F. of L. in Europe are in agreement with us 
on all these problems, Your representatives 
in our country have no use for radical words. 
They daily manifest their trade union solidar- 
ity by giving us practical assistance. 


We want to express here our heartfelt 
gratitude for the material and moral help of 
the A. F. of L. and of the American people 
as a whole to the population of all three 
Western Zones. We know that without this 
help hundreds of thousands of our people 
would have died of starvation. 


German trade unionists were always greatly 
interested in the furthering and development 
of international trade union cooperation. 
Today, we are equally convinced of the neces- 
sity of a world-wide trade union movement. 
However, such a trade union International 
must have a democratic basis, it must be 
independent from employers and free from 
any allegiance to political parties and state 
power. We should like to affiliate as soon 
as possible with such a trade union Interna- 











tional. It could become an important factor 
for the betterment of understanding among 
peoples and for the consolidation of world 
peace. In this spirit we wish your conven- 
tion good luck and best success! 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And 
to present to you a very able and competent 
representative of the American Federation of 


now I wish 


Labor who has been serving over an extend- 
ed period of time in Germany. We regard 
who understands the spirit of 


him as one 


the German trade union who has 
acquainted with the 
uation which that 
with the extended 

the workers of Germany by our great trade 
movement in establish them 
upon a sound bring back to 
them the enjoyment of freedom, liberty and 
democracy. 

Our Germany 
for quite an extended period of time. | can’t 
recall just how long. He therefore speaks as 
one acquainted with and familiar with the 
situation there. He has won the esteem and 
regard of the workers of Germany and can 
present to 
pressive way. 


movement, 
himself economic sit- 


prevails in country, and 


need for cooperation to 
union order to 


basis and to 


next speaker has been in 


you the picture in a most im- 

I therefore take great pleasure in present- 
ing to you Brother Henry Rutz, our repre- 
sentative in Germany, who is here attending 


the convention. Brother Rutz. 


MR. HENRY RUTZ 


(Representative of American Feder- 
ation of Labor in Germany) 
Execu- 
this 


Secretary Meany, 


Delegates to 


President Green, 
tive Council Members, 
Convention and Friends: 


Since my last report on Germany made at 
the convention in San Francisco a year ago, 
two events of major importance have taken 
place affecting democratic labor in Germany 
and in Europe as a whole. 

One was the victory early this spring won by 
the Independent Opposition in the election of 
the Executive Board for the Greater Berlin 
Trade Union Federation. Up to this time the 
Federation was completely dominated by the 
Russian comissars who ruled their section of 


Berlin through their German Communist 
stooges, 

The second event was the Russian Berlin 
blockade. 


The successful struggle of the majority of 
Berlin workers to free themselves from the 
Communist yoke must go down as one of the 
great fights in European trade union history. 
The elections for the delegates who were to 
attend a congress which in turn was to select 
the new Executive Board of the Berlin Feder- 
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ation of Labor were held under the most try- 
ing conditions. The Russian-controlled press 
daily headlined stories that the Western pow- 
ers were about to be forced out of Berlin. 
The Russian radio daily blared out warnings 
of the fate which would befall the democratic 
union leaders after the protecting arms of the 
Allies would no longer be there. There were 
mass dismissals of workers who were suspect- 
ed of voting against the Communist slate. 
Food allowances, coal, and badly needed shoes 
and clothing, were withdrawn from workers 
who were known to have voted democratic. 
In spite of this, the Independent Trade Un- 
ion Opposition, which includes the democratic 
trade unionists of all tendencies—Social 
Democrats, Christian Democrats, and _ the 
Liberal Democrats—undauntedly carried on 
the fight to win a majority. Our hats should 
go off to the brave Berlin workers who have 
put up a fight and are still putting up a fight 
for freedom. Putting up a fight for freedom 
in. that small island in the midst of the Rus- 
sian Zone although they know that the Rus- 
sian sword is hanging over their heads. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
given this group material and moral assist- 
ance. We have flown one thousand CARE 
packages to needy Opposition group mem- 
bers at a time when food was at its lowest. 
We have intervened with Military Govern- 
ment for office space and furniture so that 
the newly-elected officers could set up head- 
quarters. The late Frank Fenton and Coun- 
cil Members George Harrison and David Du- 
binsky flew to Berlin and gave them encour- 
agement which was highly appreciated. At 
the present time we are buying typewriters 
to staff their offices. 

And now a few words about the Berlin 
blockade. Frankly, I believe the Russians 
pulled a boner. They were certain that after 
they had closed the single auto highway, the 
single railroad track and single waterway, 
which the Allies were permitted to use to 
provide their forces in Berlin, it would have 
been but a matter of weeks before the Allies 
would have to withdraw. They would have 
achieved a two-fold purpose: They would be 
in a position to liquidate the trade union 
opposition in Berlin, which through its suc- 
cess was encouraging worker opposition all 
through the Russian Zone. And they would 
create the impression among the workers of 
the other European nations that the Western 
powers were neither sufficiently determined 
nor sufficiently strong to resist Russian ex- 
pansion. In other words, they thought they 
had a situation in which they could dupe the 
world’s common man into believing that 
mighty America has been forced to retreat 
by a mightier Russia. 

But the Allies did not retreat. Instead 
they baffled the Russians with an airlift under 
United States leadership which is delivering 
4,500 tons of food and coal daily. This will 
not give Berliners coal with which to heat 
their houses this winter. The coal will be 
sufficient only for hospitals and needed pub- 
lic utilities. But if we make the Russian 
dictators understand that we will not be in- 
duced to yield Berlin because of an aversion 
to war, Berliners will gladly suffer cold 
through the winter. It will be but a small 
price for their cherished freedom. 


The Berlin blockade also had its effect on 
Communist influence in the three Western 
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Zones of Germany. It has proven to Ger- 
mans that the Soviet Government doesn’t give 
a hoot about starving German women and 
children. The anti-Communist reaction is 
noticeable in recent state-wide elections for 
work councilors—something like our shop 
stewards—where in the State of Hesse, the 
Communists lost 20 per cent of their previ- 
ously held positions. In the municipal elec- 
tions in the State of Nordrhein-Westfalen 
the Communists dropped from 12 per cent of 
the total number of City Council seats to 
6 per cent. 

These reversals have led to a realignment 
of Communist Party forces and a step up of 
their activities. It has also increased their 
acts of intimidation. Oskar Mueller, Com- 
munist leader, and former Minister of Labor 
for the State of Hesse, was asked at an 
open-air mass meeting in the city of Frank- 
furt if it were true that there were concen- 
tration camps in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany. ‘“Sure,’”’ replied Oskar Mueller. 
“And what’s more there'll be concentration 
camps here in Land Hesse after the Russians 
have forced the Allies to leave the country— 
we must keep the new peoples’ democracy of 
Germany safe from scheming social Fascists.” 


Up to now the trade union leaders of the 
three Western Zones have not been intimi- 
dated by these threats. They have withstood 
the pressure of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions to become a member of that 
Communist innocence group. 


But conditions have gradually arisen over 
the past year in Western Germany which are 
made to order for the host of Communist 
propagandists. With the slow revival of 
German industry we also find the old, anti- 
labor, nationalistic type of German employers 
trying to regain their position of absolute 
power over the economic life of the nation. 
They are of the same breed that had assisted 
Germany in waging two wars during the last 
three decades. 

The present German union movement in- 
sists that a new economic order be created 
in which industrial democracy will be as- 
sured and in which workers through their or- 
ganizations will have co-determination with 
industry, guaranteeing thereby that future 
German production will be production for 
peace. 

To effectuate their aims the unions decided 
to press for legislation in the four states of 
the U. S. Zone—a state is the largest par- 
liamentary unit allowed by Military Govern- 
ment at this time. They were encouraged to 
follow this line of action by a policy of Mil- 
itary Government which stated in part that 
the United States Government believes that 
the ultimate constitutional form of German 
political life should be left to the decision 
of the German people made freely in accord- 
ance with democratic processes. 


So the German unions used these demo- 
cratie processes and had laws introduced in 
the parliaments of the states of Hesse and 
Wurttemberg-Baden which provided for a 
certain degree of co-determination. In both 
states the laws passed by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. Military Government, however, fol- 
lowing the advise of its economics division, 
which feels obliged to represent solely the 
interest of German employers, vetoed the 
measures. In the Ruhr the unions have been 
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pressing for making the coal mines a public 
utility like our TVA to prevent the complete 
turnover to the former owners—the Stinnes- 
Reusches, and Companies, who aided the for- 
mer war machines. The parliament of Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen in which the Ruhr lies, 
passed such a law this year by a very large 
majority with all major parties voting for 
the measure. In this case British Military 
Government vetoed the law—at the request 
of the United States Military Government. 


Time does not permit me to go into the 
numerous other acts of Military Government 
which were designed to curtail the influence 
of organized labor. A few more should be 
mentioned briefly, however, to understand the 
growing disappointment on the part of Ger- 
man workers in American occupational poli- 
cies. In August of this year the German 
Bizonal Economics Council—that is, the Ger- 
man Government for the combined British- 
U. S. Zones—was issued instructions by Mili- 
tary Government providing for the establish- 
ment of industry groups or commissions. 
These industry groups were to regulate cer- 
tain large industries which were to be de- 
centralized. German Government authorities 
were willing to give trade unions equal rep- 
resentation with employers. Military Govern- 
ment sent a letter to the president of the 
Bizonal Economics Council stating that—and 
I quote—Military Government is not in favor 
of trade union representation on the groups. 


Labor was not given representation by 
Military Government on a secret German con- 
sultative committee which worked with Mili- 
tary Government in formulating the June cur- 
rency reform. Consequently, union funds 
which have slowly accumulated since 1945 
were wiped out the same as the bank rolls of 
Nazi profiteers. 

After currency reform Military Government 
approved the abolishing of price ceilings on 
many articles at the request of German in- 
dustry but refused to abolish the wage stop 
asked for by the trade unionists. German 
wages have been frozen since the date of 
occupation with the exception of a 15% cost- , 
of-living increase which unions were permitted 
to negotiate with their employers. Since the 
lifting of price ceilings many necessary ar- 
ticles of clothing, house furnishings, and 
some foodstuffs are no longer within the reach 
of the worker. He has discovered that he is 
no better off now than he was before cur- 
rency reform. 

The trade unions have been demanding that 
prices be reduced and that price ceilings be 
reestablished. Trade union leaders don’t want 
a country of regulations—they had a country 
totally regulated under Hitler — but they 
realize that the law of supply and demand in 
time of scarcity only supplies those from 
whom you can demand prohibitive prices. 
Because German and Military Government 
authorities refused to do anything to bring 
the prices down within the reach of the needy 
consumer, the German workers, eight million 
of them, finally went out on a one-day protest 
strike last Friday. This was the first major 
strike since before 1933. 


The situations is serious. The American 
Federation of Labor has watched the develop- 
ments which led to the present situation and 
has protested to Military Government in Ber- 
lin as well as to authorities in Washington in 
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regards to the various anti-labor procedures. 
It is hoped that our Military Government offi- 
cials responsible for these anti-labor policies 
take note of-the November second election re- 
sults and become awakened to the fact that 
the majority of Americans do not approve of 
such Taft-Hartley tactics. 


The American Federation of Labor’s as 
sistance has had many positive results during 
the past year. Our CARE package program 
was continued and expanded to include six 
labor schools, one or two of which would not 
have been able to continue without this help. 
With specially-supplied thin paper we flooded 
the Russian Zone with democratic literature. 
The American radio station in Berlin broad- 
casted free trade union news. The trade union 
schools of Germany and Austria became ac- 
quainted with American living standards 
through material prepared by our Research 
Department. German apprentice bureaus were 
supplied with our state and federal appren- 
tice regulations. The American Federation 
of Labor has been the one organization which 
has persistently demanded the return of Ger- 
man labor front property to the unions, from 
whom it was stolen. We are happy to report 
that most of the real property has been re- 
turned. Our protests against the dismantling 
of plants which will be needed for European 
recovery have helped bring about a temporary 
halt in dismantling until a re-evaluation can 
be made of the entire German industry level. 
And the Communist press is still referring to 
the American Federation of Labor as workers’ 
enemy No. 1. 


The German and Austrian democratic union 
leaders, however, appreciate your help. And 
they want you to know that however difficult 
the job may be that they can be depended 
upon to hold up their end in the fight to keep 
western European labor free. 


1 thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know we all deep- 
ly appreciate the’fine report which Brother 
Rutz brought to us this morning and the in- 
spiring message which he delivered. You will 
find through a further examination of this 
report much valuable information and many 
facts that will help us understand the situ- 
ation in Germany better in the future than 
we have in the past. I am grateful to him for 
his report and for the address which he de- 
livered. 


Thank you very much, Brother Rutz. 


Now I want to bring back to you for just 
a moment Brother Ernst Scharnowski, who 
wishes to make a statement to the 
delegates in attendance. 


short 


(Mr. Ernest Schnarowski then delieverd a 
short address in following which 
English transla- 


German, 
Secretary Meany read the 


tion.) 
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MR. ERNST SCHARNOWSKI 


Chief Manager of the Independent 
Trade Union Organization UGO, in 
Berlin, and Chief of the Personnel 
Department, Municipal Administra- 


tion of Borough of Neukoelln) 


President Green, Delegates and Guests: 

1 am happy to have the opportunity to say 
to you a few words on the situation in Berlin. 
I left the besieged city via the airlift. I want 
to convey to you the most heartfelt greetings 
of the two hundred thousand democratic trade 
unionists of Berlin and to express their ap- 
preciation for the effective help which they 
have received from the A. F. of L. 


The principal aim of the struggle in which 
we have been engaged, together with the 
democratic population of Berlin, is not an 
economic one; this is a struggle for the basic 
and vital right to breathe the air of demo- 
cratic freedom. We are faced with the prob- 
lem whether we shall become slave laborers 
in Russian mass concentration camps or re- 
main free workers. 


Berlin is the strategic point chosen by an 
aggressive imperialism whose alleged social- 
ism is mere camouflage, for its attempt to 
push westwards. 


The propaganda agents of this imperialism 
try to sell to ignorant people the fancy tale 
that in the United States of America the 
working people are exploited with the help 
of the American trade union movement. Ac- 
tually we see in America an extremely active 
and modern trade union movement whose en- 
deavors are directed toward continuous im- 
provement of the high living standards and of 
the working conditions of the wage earners 
within the framework of an economy charac- 
terized by its tremendous productivity. 


On the other hand we Berliners know from 
our own experience that totalitarianism in- 
evitably results in the lowest imaginable 
standards of living, loss of liberty and moral 
degradation. For this reason all democratic 
people throughout the world have a_ vitahk 
interest in seeing to it that this regime of 
violence is pushed back. This is why we feel 
sure of your help. 


For me it is a welcome duty to thank the 
American people for that great democratic 
action, the airlift. However, even if it were 
extended, it would not be sufficient to con- 
vince the stubborn adversary. 


That adversary who is using hunger, cold 
and terror as weapons against the democratic 
faith of an unarmed and peaceful population 
is not susceptible to moral, diplomatic or 
democratic arguments. The language of hard 
facts is the only one that is effective under 
such circumstances. We Berliners whole- 
heartedly and hopefully welcome the latest 
statement by the President of the United 
States, Mr. Harry S. Truman, regarding the 
situation in Berlin. We know that the bitter 
struggle in which we are engaged demands 
from us great patience. However, we prefer 
to be besieged rather than to become pris- 
oners. We prefer patiently to win our full 
freedom rather than a rotten compromise 
which eventually would result in a situation 
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where the Russians would rob us of the half- 
freedom promised in such a compromise. 
Today, democratic freedom is indivisible. If 
freedom is made the subject of horse-trading, 
mankind as a whole will have to suffer the 
punishment. The German people have been 
criticized for not having fought for their free- 
dom against Hitler. Today, Germany fights in 
Berlin against a new dictatorship. 


Don’t let those engaged in this heroic 
struggle be defeated. This struggls is simul- 
taneously a struggle for your ideals. There 
have been enough words. What is needed now 
are deeds. 


Open a road for freedom, a road to Berlin. 
It will insure freedom to the people of Berlin 
and peace to the world. 


Long live the free trade union movement! 
Long live freedom! 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure we all 
appreciate the messages brought to us this 
morning by the representatives of the free 
democratic trade union movement of Germany. 
There is one outstanding feature of their 
addresses that I know moves us deeply, and 
that is that they are united with us in a 
determination to defeat totalitarianism and 
the totalitarian form of government, and to 
substitute the rule of the people — freedom, 
liberty, and democracy. And in the achieve- 
ment of that noble and lofty purpose may 
they return to homes with the full 
assurance of the eight million members of the 
American Federation of Labor and to all 
associated with us and our fixed and im- 
movable determination to stand with them and 
fight with them until democracy, liberty, and 
freedom is established in Germany. 


their 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now we have a dis- 
tinguished visitor with us scheduled to de- 
liver an address which I know will be illum- 
inating, educational and interesting. We are 
deeply interested in the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. In fact, I think we 
can claim responsibility for its authorship 
and inauguration many years ago. 

We have with us now the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
who will address you this morning. He has 
had a wide experience in the mediation and 
conciliation field. I have known him for many 
years and know him to be moved by a deep 
desire to reduce differences which arise be- 
tween management and labor to a minimum 
and find a basis of accommodation when dif- 
ferences arise which result in industrial con- 
flict, and to promote cooperation between 


management and labor. That is the character- 
istic, if I may put it that way, of the one 
who will address you this morning. 
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So I am very happy now to present to you 
Mr. Cyrus S. Ching of the Federal Media- 


tion and Conciliation Service. Mr. Ching. 


MR. CYRUS S. CHING 


(Director, Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service) 


Mr. Green, honored guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I met a man in the hall this morn- 
ing on the way in and he said, ‘‘You are 
Ching, aren’t you?’’ 

I said, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

**Oh, hell. I thought we were going to 
have a prominent Chinaman address us.’’ 


Mr. Green, I am deeply honored to stand 
before this convention. For thirty years I 
have had something to do with the dealings 
between employer and employee. I was a 
party to signing a contract with the American 
Federation of Labor over thirty years ago. 
That was my first experience with collective 
bargaining. It was under the tutelage, if I 
may say, of such men as Sam Gompers, Bill 
Mahon of the Street Car Workers and many 
others who have passed on that I got my 
first concept of collective bargaining and 
what it was all about. 

Since that time it has been my good for- 
tune to meet many men in this organization 
and over quite a period of years to be as- 
sociated with Mr. George Meany, Mr. William 
Green and many others too numerous to men- 
tion in this organization. And out of it all, 
long before I ever accepted this job, I came 
to a very definite conclusion that if we could 
not make free collective bargaining work in 
this country we would then remove one of the 
cornerstones of our democratic government 


I cannot see how it is possible for this 
country to go on if we do not have na 
tional unity. The country finds itself today 
forced into a position where we are the 
leaders of the world. What we do we un- 
derstand possibly within our own nation, 
but the world will not understand our con- 
flicts and evidences of disunity in the way 
that we do and they will be exaggerated and 
magnified and work to the detriment of our 
country and the rest of the world. 


So those who engage in collective bargain- 
ing carry on their shoulders a grave re- 
sponsibility. It seems to me that, as our rep- 
resentatives in Congress have declared, col- 
lective bargaining is the national policy for 


handling labor relations. That throws a 
tremendous responsibility on both manage- 
ment and labor when they sit around. the 


bargaining table. 


It seems to me that the American people 
have viewed collective bargaining about this 
way: Now you have gotten out of the high 
school stage and we are about to give you 
a diploma on your graduation, you,—manage- 
ment and labor—and we are giving you this 
diploma with all the rights, privileges and 
responsibilities that go therewith. 


There is no organization in this country 
today more interested or which has a greater 
stake in our individual freedom than this 
organization and all of the millions of peo- 
ple you represent, 
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I think too many times we have been in- 
clined to take our freedom as merely some- 
thing we inherit. I don’t believe we in- 
herit our freedom, I think our freedom is 
something that each and every generation is 
called upon to pay their installment on and 
if any generation fails in paying their in- 
stallment on the preservation of our freedom 
then we lose it. So that it imposes on our 
system a grave responsibility, and I don’t 
know of any place where we can arrive at 
a situation that will show to the world na- 
tional unity any more than this matter of la- 
bor relations. 

I look upon this matter of collective bar- 
gaining in dealing with organized labor, and 
I have always looked on it, not as a matter 
of recognition of a union. I think that I 
can go out on the street here today and 
recognize someone on the street and then 
not see him again, and probably not get along 
very well with him. American management 
has got to realize that there is more than 
recognition of organized labor needed in this 
situation. It is acceptance of organized la- 
bor as an integral part of the operation. That 
is what we need and that is what will make 
free collective bargaining work. 

We very frequently, in some of these situa- 
tions, run into the place where someone says, 
‘“‘That is against my principles.’’ I am 
always reminded when that remark is made 
of President Hadley of Yale, when he said, 
‘‘I find in most cases that principles are 
merely a rearrangement of prejudice.’’ I as- 
sume that some of you men encounter that. 

[I am optimistic always. We are making 
a lot of progress in this whole field of col- 
lective bargaining. It isn’t necessary for 
me to review what has happened in the past, 
except merely to say that when we look back 
15 years and see what happened then when 
we had a period when we had inexperienced 
labor organizers dealing with inexperienced 
individuals who became members of unions 
who never before belonged to a trade union, 
dealing with inexperienced management who 
had an anti-union bias, it is a wonder we 
didn’t. blow our whole economic system up. 
3ut we got through that and after awhile 


we began to learn more and more about 
collective bargaining. 

But we learn rather slowly sometimes. 
It reminds me of a friend of mine whom 


I met a short time ago who had retired and 
gone down to Florida to live. I asked him 
how he was getting along and he said he 
was getting along very well indeed. He said, 
“TI bought myself a dog, a spaniel. I have 
had him now about four or five years, and 
you know, I go down to the refrigerator every 
morning to get a glass of milk and that dog 
lays on the bottom of the stairs, and every 
morning for the last four years when I went 
down I either step on the dog's leg and he 
quips and howls, or I step on his tail, and 
one morning I tripped over him and broke 
my collarbone. Wouldn't you think that in 
four years that damned dog would learn 
something ?’’ 

Many times we wonder why people learn 
things so slowly. 

The role of the Mediation Service is two- 
fold, in my opinion. When I came into the 
service in September, 1947, I knew a great 
number of the men in the service. I didn’t 
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know them well. There is one thing I want 
to say to you gentlemen here and now—we 
have a number of men in the service who 
came from this organization. We have men 
who came from other labor organizations. We 
have men from all walks of life, and I want 
to say to you that we have a higher percent- 
age of able, competent, experienced men in 
the Federal Mediation Service than I have 
ever been up against in private industry, 
and I want to say to you that is a compli- 
ment to our men, because they richly deserve 
it. 

We have a lot of men who are devoted 
to their jobs and devoted to the service of 
the country ‘who might make greater salaries 
somewhere eise, but they get a lot of satis- 
faction out of this service. 


I believe that the role, the great role for 
the Federal Government to play in this mat- 
ter of labor relations is that of rendering 
service. There comes a time, as you gentle- 
men all know, when it becomes necessary for 
somebody probably to step in. To the ex- 
tent that our service can step into a situation 
before, rather than after, the dispute gets hot, 
it is much better. Sometimes we find people 
in a situation where it is pretty difficult 
to extricate themselves, which reminds me 
of another little incident that happened to 
the man who was driving along with an auto- 
mobile and he came to a place in the road 
where there was a lot of water, There were 
two little boys standing there, and one boy 
said, ‘‘Hey, Mister, you can’t go in there.’’ 
And the other little boy said, ‘‘What are you 
talking about? Of course, he can go in if 
he wants to, but he can’t get out.’’ 


Frequently we get ourselves into a situa- 
tion where we can’t get out of the hole that 
we have dug for ourselves, and it requires 
someone else to reach in and pull us out. 


I always look on the role of the mediator 
in this way: No. 1, he has only one stock 
in trade. Any mediator in going into a 
Situation that does not have your confidence 
and does not have the confidence of organized 
labor fails. Any mediator going into a situa- 
tion must also equally have the confidence of 
the other side or he fails. Any man in our 
service who goes into a situation with the 
idea that he is going to be an advocate of 
management or an advocate of labor is the 
worst possible person that you could have 
in support of the side that he is an advo- 
cate for because the other side immediately 
loses confidence in him and his usefulness is 
entirely destroyed. So it is very necessary 
for the people in our service to be impartial, 
to think only in terms of rendering service 
io both parties, but first of all be of service 
to the American people. They are government 
servants and should operate primarily in the 
interest of the public, and the interests of 
the public are best served by any effort that 
will be successful in bringing about that na- 
tional unity and better relationship. 


I have a sort of bug on this matter of 
labor relations, and I can see so much to be 
done in the field and so little time to do it. 
I can see here with our system of government, 
with our position in world affairs the mag- 
nificent opportunity that is presented to 
management and labor in this country to 
accomplish something, something outstanding 
where we won't have to issue propaganda, 
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All we have to do is to point to the facts 
as they exist in regard to our national unity. 
Too many times the general public gets the 
idea that this whole matter of collective bar- 
gaining and labor relations is in a state of 
conflict. Well, as a matter of fact, the op- 
posite is true. If you will think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of labor contracts that 
are negotiated every year by this organiza- 
tion and ether labor organizations without 
any government interference, without asking 
anyone to come in to help them, but on the 
basis of good, sound relationships that have 
been built over a long period of years,—if 
you view that picture as against the picture 
that we have presented to us many times 
where it looks as if the world were askew 
and there was nothing in the air except 
strikes it is a remarkable picture. It is as 
remarkable as the picture which was pre- 
sented during the war period when strikes 
were headlined in the newspapers and yet 
when you took the percentage of days lost by 
strikes during the war as compared with the 
total man-hours worked, the percentage was 
so small you couldn't find it. 


I think it is to the everlasting credit of 
organized labor and the workers of this coun- 
try that that record was made during the 
war. 


It was my great privilege at that time to 
be a member of the War Labor Board. Also 
my privilege to serve with our distinguished 
friend, George Meany, and many times we 
discussed in the Board just what the result 
of that was. 


Everyone in Government service in ap- 
pearing before an audience of this kind is 
supposed to read a paper. I had a. paper, 
but I went to night school, and this being 
before noon, I can’t read. So | prefer to talk 
with you. 


The one thing | want to say is this: I think 
it behooves all of us to look at our situation 
as it exists today not only in this country 
but in the rest of the world, see the posi- 
tion we occupy and take unto ourselves the 
responsibility for doing our share in preserv- 
ing our freedom, which can best be done by 
making our contribution to national unity, 
better understanding, better understanding of 
each other, because, after all, this whole mat- 
ter of labor relations is human relations— 
knowing each other, being messengers of good 
will 

I don’t want to be Pollyannish about this 
thing, but I believe that there is a big op- 
portunity, as I said before, for us to make a 
contribution in this field with greater re- 
sponsibilities resting on the industrialists 
and organized labor than any other group we 
have in the .whole community. 


Some of the gentlemen here, Mr. Green 
especially, I think, will remember the day 
when we were over in Mr. Roosevelt's office, 
the day before we went into the management- 
labor conference in 1941. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt talked to us for a few minutes and he 
went on and said, ‘‘As you leave me I am 
going to give you this message: this situation 
reminds me of the man who said ‘Give all 
the world tolerance, friendliness, decency 
and understanding, beginning with me.’ ’’ 


Thank you. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank 
Mr. Ching in your name for his visit to our 
convention and for the address he delivered 
this morning. We find ourselves in common 
accord with the aims and 
Mediation and 
Government. 


want to 


purposes of the 
Conciliation Service of our 
Mr. Ching has always been a 
very broad-minded, liberal! employer, and has 
served in a way that challenges our admira- 
tion as the Director of the Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

[I want to assure Mr 
tinued cooperation and support and 
thank him for his visit to our 
and for his message 


Ching of our con- 
again 


convention 


Now, I understand the Committee on Law 
is ready to report. If the Chairman and Sec- 
retary will come to the 
Pleased to have them 
the Committee on Law 


stage we will be 
submit the report of 
for consideration and 
action by the convention. 

The Chair is present to you 
Chairman Tobin of the Committee on Law. 


pleased to 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAW 
COMMITTEE 


Committee on 
three 


CHAIRMAN TOBIN: 
Law has had 
amendments to the constitution. I 
think we can get through with our report in 
perhaps less than half an hour, 


The 
only two or 


Secretary Fd Volz is 
report of the committee. 


going to read the 


Committee Secretary Volz submitted the 


following report on behalf of the committee: 


To the Officers and Delegates to the 
67th Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor: 
Greetings: 

Your Committee on Laws has carefully con 
sidered all matters referred to it and sub- 
mits the following report for consideration: 

The proposals which received attention by 
your committee include that part of the Ex 
ecutive Council’s Report under the caption 
‘*Salaries of Executive Officers’’ appearing on 
page 43, the Supplemental Report of the 
Executive Council submitted to the convention 
at the morning session on the second day, and 
Resolution No. 60 captioned ‘‘A. F. of L. 
Strike Benefits,’’ appearing on page 
first day’s proceedings. 

Your committee found itself in full and 
complete accord with the recommendations otf 
the Executive Council in regard to the pro 
posed amendment of Sections 1 and 4 of 
Article V, and Section 1 of Article IX of the 
A. F. of L. Constitution, which have for their 
purpose the reestablishment of ths offices of 
Vice-Presidents in the Federation, which Vice 
Presidents along with the President and the 
Secretary-Treasurer will constitute the Execu 
tive Council, 
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Your committee 
as follows: 


accordingly recommends 


Article V—Section 1 


Amend Section 1, Article V by striking out 
the entire section and substituting the fol 
lowing: 

‘*Section 1, The officers of the Federa- 
tion shall consist of a President, 13 Vice 
Presidents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to 
be elected by the convention on the last 
day of the session unless otherwise de 
termined by the convention and these offi- 
cers shall be the Executive Council.”’ 


Your committee moves Concurrence in, and 
the adoption of the foregoing amendment 
to the Constitution 


The motion was seconded and _ carried 


unanimously. 


Article V—Section 4 


Amend Section 4, Article V by striking 
out the entire section and substituting the 
following: 


‘‘Section 4 The terms of the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor shall 
expire on the 31st day of December in the 
year succeeding the convention.’’ 

Your committee moves concurrence in, and 
adoption of the foregoing amendment to the 
Constitution, 


The motion was seconded and _ carried 


unanimously. 


Article IX—Section 1 


Amend Section 1, Article IX by striking 
out the entire section and substituting the 
following: 


‘*Section 1 The Executive Council shall 
consist of the President, 13 Vice-Presidents 
and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer 
ican Federation ot Labor All Executive 
Council members shall be members of a 
local organization connected with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor All Executive 
Council members shall function as such 
until December 31st in the year succeeding 
the convention.*’ 


Your committee moves coneurrence in, and 
adoption of the foregoing amendment to the 
Constitution. 


The motion seconded and _ carried 


unanimously. 


Article VI—Section 4 


Your committee is also in full and complete 
accord with that part of the Executive Coun 
cil’s Report calling attention to the fact that 
the salaries of the executive officers of the 
Federation have continued unchanged for the 
past eight years, and suggesting consideration 
by the convention to increase the salaries of 
these executive officers. 
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In view of present-day trends and in con- 
sidering the added responsibilities of our ex- 
ecutive officers and services rendered by them; 
your committee recommends amendment of 
Section 4, Article VI of the Constitution by 
striking out the figures $20,000 appearing at 
the end of the fourth line of the printed 
copy of the Constitution and substituting the 
figures $25,000, making the entire section, 
as amended, read as follows: 

**Section 4. The President shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council, when 
necessary; and shall preside over their de 
liberations, and shall receive for his serv- 
ices $25,000 per annum, payable weekly.’’ 
Your committee moves concurrence in, and 

the adoption of the foregoing section as 
amended. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


Article VII—Section 7 


Your committee also recommends the 
amendment of Section 7, Article VII by strik- 
ing out the figures $18,000 appearing on the 
eighth line of the printed cqpy of the Con 
stitution and substituting the figures $23,000, 
making the entire section as amended read 
as follows: 

‘*Section 7. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall give a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in such amount as may 
be determined by the Executive Council 
and shall report to the annual convention 
of the Federation through the report of the 
Executive Council, and for his services he 
shall receive $23,000 per annum, payable 
weekly.”’ 

Your committee moves concurrence in, and 
adoption of the foregoing amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The motion was 


unanimously. 


seconded and carried 


A. F. of L. Strike Benefits 


Resolution No. 60—-By Delegate Wm. Na 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
(Page 60, first day’s proceedings). 

This proposal calls for the amending of 
Section 5 of Article XIII of the Constitu 
tion to increase strike benefits from seven 
($7) dollars to fifteen ($15) dollars per 
week and reducing the waiting time from two 
weeks to one week. 

It, likewise, received lengthy and careful 
consideration by your committee. However, 
in view of the absence of additional proposals 
or resolutions to increase dues in such manner 
as to provide the funds which would be neces- 
sary to more than double the benefits at pres- 
ent being paid, your committee recommends 
that this resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for study and review and such 
report and recommendations to the next con- 
vention, as in their judgment the proposal 
warrants. 


Your committee moves approval of this part 


of its report and concurrence in its recom- 
mendations. 
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The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ: The 
foregoing concludes the report of your Com- 
mittee on Laws. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Daniel J. 
Edward J. Volz, Secretary 
Joseph N. Weber 

Robert Burwinkel 

Frank Hull 


Killen 


Tobin, Chairman, 


James 
Jerome Keating 
FE. C. Hallbeck 
Herbert Rivers 
Davis 
Anthony Matz 
Sol Cilento 
Anthony Valente 
Sam J. Byers 

S. P. Meadows 
Sebastian Ollinger 


Jasper N. 


Luigi Antonini 
Committee on Laws. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ: I move 
concurrence in and adoption of the report as 
a whole, and the adoption and approval of 
the Constitution as amended, 

The 
unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair is pleased 
to declare that the Constitution as amended, 
as reported by the 


Committee, has been 


unanimously adopted by this convention. 
The Chair expresses to the committee deep 


appreciation for the service it rendered to 
the convention. 

Are there any other committees ready to 
report? 

The Chair srother Birthright, 


of the Committee on Federated Bodies. 


recognizes 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL AND FEDERATED BODIES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BIRTHRIGHT: 
The Committee on Local and Federated Bodies 
is now ready to make its report, and the re- 
port will be read by Secretary Quinn. 

Committee Secretary Quinn submitted the 
following report: 


Your committee 
Resolution: 


reports on the following 


Local Union Affiliation To State 
Federations and Central Labor Unions 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Joseph M. 
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Rourke, Connecticut Federation of Labor. 

(Page 253, First Day’s Proceedings). 

Your Committee recommends that same be 
referred to the Executive Council for further 
study. 

Committee Secretary Quinn moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded, 


DELEGATE HERRMANN, 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, 1 want 


Typographical 
Union: 
to address my remarks to the report of the 
Committee. It is all very well to refer the 
matter of affiliation with Central Bodies and 
State Federations of Labor to the Executive 
Council, I don’t believe that 

that. My purpose in 
to emphasize to the ofli- 
cials of the International Unions present in 
this convention the fact that this type of 
resolution has been passed from time imme- 
I don’t suppose 
there will be very much change in the attitude 
of certain local unions in the matter of affilia- 
tion State and Central Bodies, but | 
want to emphasize the fact that today more 
so than in any previous year it is imperative 
that the International Unions do 
local affiliate, 
with the State Federations of Labor. 


anyone can 
object to arising at 


this time is to try 


morial in these conventions 


with 


mandate 
their unions to particularly 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, my reason for 
that is self-evident by the manner in which 
political 
Your headquarters in Washington 


we carried on during the recent 
campaign. 
that dealt with political education did a mag- 
nificent job. 
on their 
with the headquarters in 
fine job. 
sincerity 
which this 


Some of the localities, working 
own and working in cooperation 
Washington, did a 
3ut I want to submit to you in all 
that the only effective manner in 
kind of political action can be 
implemented properly and_ effectively is 
through State Federations of Labor, 
and it galls any union man who comes into 
the situation to find hundreds of thousands 


of local unions in the various states under 


your 


the jurisdiction of the American Federation 
of Labor who never lifted a finger to help 
in this great struggle of organized labor for 
its very existence, leaving the State Federa- 
tions of Labor to shift for themselves and 
neither contributing their efforts nor the 
funds necessary to carry on this important 
task. 

I want to appeal to the International Union 
officials of this convention to take seriously 
the recommendation of the committee and the 
repeated recommendation of the Executive 
Council of this Federation of Labor and tell 











their local unions to affiliate with their State 
Federations of Labor, so that we will not 
leave here after having merely listened to a 
report of our committee referring it to the 
Executive Council, and then compel the State 
Federations of Labor to continue the struggle 
under the unfair handicap, if you please, of 
carrying the financial burden, as well as the 
work of implementing the work of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor program in politi- 
cal field and in other fields of great impor- 
tance. 








I know that in the State of New Jersey, 
my own state, we only had the cooperation 
of about half the unions in that state. 1 
dare say, and I think the President of that 
Federation, who sits in this convention will 
agree with me, that one-third of the unions 
belonging to International Unions of the 
American Federation in the State of New 
Jersey are not affiliated with the State Fed- 


eration of Labor and contributed nothing to 
the recent struggle for our existence. 

So I plead with the International officers 
to listen to the oft-repeated plea of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to the Central bodies and 
particularly to the State Federations of La- 
imple- 
action—through 


bor, because that is where must 
the job of political 
state bodies. ‘They give all the 
orders, send you all the literature in the 
world from headquarters in Washington, but 
unless you have a militant, active, and 
practical political setup in the several states, 
of victory 


you 
ment 


your can 


we will never achieve the kind 
we are entitled to two years hence, when we 
must prove that the recent election was no 


accident. 


DELEGATE WELSTED, State 
Federation of Labor: I concur fully in the 
remarks of the previous speaker, for in the 
State of Virginia 
tional Unions 100 per cent represented in the 
State You other 
International Unions, in spite of all the work 


Virginia 


you have many Interna- 


Federation of Labor. have 


that has been done, that are not 5 per cent 
represented in the State Federation of La- 
bor. You have International Unions having 


members in the State of Virginia not a part 
of the State Federation of Labor, whose mem- 
bership supported a Congressman in Virginia 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Law and stat- 
ed he would oppose any repeal. How can we 
do a job in Virginia with that condition exist- 
It is utterly impossible. I don’t think 

to tell the here that Mr. 


dictator in Virginia, and when he 


ing? 
I have delegates 


Byrd is a 
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that State they 
adopted a constitution which him a 
dictatorship. I don’t think I have to explain 
to the membership here how strong that dic- 
tatorship is that we in the State of 
Virginia cannot do the proper job with cer- 
tain International Unions, records of which 
I have in my brief case, not having 5 per cent 
doing their part to 


was elected Governor in 


gave 


and 


representation and not 
do a job in the State of Virginia. 

So I hope the Executive Council and the ILn- 
ternational representatives on the Council will 
give serious consideration to this matter in 


handing down their opinions in this case. 


Thank you very much. 

DELEGATE MARTEL, Detroit and Wayne 
County, Michigan, of Labor: 1 
think one of the effective ways that this con- 
vention could deal this problem would 
be to make an annual report to the convention 
of the local unions representing International 
Unions in the City Central Bodies and State 
Federations of Labor that do not affiliate, so 
we could get a roll call and see where they 
are. get a look at the picture, 
once the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the 
International 
that their membership is educated to 
their share of the will be able to 
stop some of the fakery that is going on in 
the trade union movement by those who love 


Federation 


with 


Once we 


ean be apprised of who 
Unions are that neglect to see 
carry 


load, we 


to strut the stage as carrying the weight, but 


make no contribution to it. 


DELEGATE MeDEVITT, 
State Federation of Labor: 
to join my colleagues in this appeal to this 
the Federation of 


Pennsylvania 
I feel compelled 


convention of American 


Labor. Speaking for the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, you would be amazed at the refusal on 


the part of some of the General Presidents to 
really make a contribution to this problem. 

I think frank about it. It 
is well to shake 


we have to be 


come here and hands and 


be a nice fellow and go back home and re- 
port that you did your best, only to be able 
to pick up the list of affiliated unions and 


point out that one of our large International 
Unions in the great State of Pennsylvania 
has the tremendous number of aftilia- 
tions out of a probable 300 local unions, ‘hat 
is the Postal group. 


seven 


the 
Clerks. 
the 
there 


attention to 
Railway 
affiliation in 


also call 


I might 
failure on the 


your 
the 
those in 


part of 
nine of 


We have 


State and I 


of Pennsylvania, believe 
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are about 250 locals. When it comes time 
to consider legislation in our convention both 
of these organizations, through one of their 
affiliated work 


to take care of us for three months. 


unions, furnishes us enough 


There are the facts of the matter, and [| 
want to join my colleagues in appealing to 
you today to take this matter a little more 
seriously than we have in the past and to give 
us some real assistance, because if this job 
of political education is to be carried on ef- 
fectively it must be done through your Cen- 
State 


cannot be done with the kind of per capita 


tral Bodies and Federations, and it 
tax we get if we don’t get the full and com- 
plete support of the International Unions we 
have the responsibility of representing in 
our State Legislature. 

I did take this 
thanking all the General Presidents who have 


want to opportunity of 
done their share in trying to get their organ- 
izations to accept their responsibility in the 
respective states, and to once more appeal to 
those that have not, to please recognize their 
responsibility and help your Central Bodies 
and State Federations by insisting that their 
local 
the job. 


unions join in and do their share of 


DELEGATE WELSTED, 
Federation of Labor: I am in accord with 
the last Detroit. IL feel that 
we should bring a list of those who are co- 


Virginia State 


speaker from 
operating and those who are not. For your 
Secretary of the Virginia 
of Labor, I have that list 
with the intention of doing 


information, as 
State Federation 
with me today, 
something towards getting some of these 
people into the State Federation of Labor to 
help us do the job in 


Virginia which, 1 re- 


peat, is a complete dictatorship under Huar- 


ry Byrd. 


DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboys’ Union No. 
15834: In the State of Washington we have 
an International organization, and since 1941, 
because it could not control that Federation 
That is one 
of the biggest organizations that claims to 
represent over one million members, They 
have taken the position that if they don’t 
play as they want them to play they don’t 
play at all. I refer to the teaming trade or- 
ganization and also to the Building Service 
organization. 


they withdrew their delegates. 


At the convention at Bellingham, Washing- 
ton in 1941, because James Taylor, then 
President of the State Federation of Labor, 
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refused to go on a pension for more money 
which the Federation would pay him, sub- 
sidized by the teaming trade, those organiza- 
tions pulled out of the Federation, and the 
Building that 
also had a organizer a 
of their National Executive Board, a 
They 
out with the teaming trade and up to this 
day the State Federation of Labor of Wash- 
ington, under James Taylor and also under 
Brother Weston 
year, which has shown the political activity 


Service organization at time 


Communist member 
fellow 


by the name of Jesse Fletcher. pulled 


have done a job just this 
in this last election, without any cooperation 
to any degree. Unless we can enforce through 
the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, that provision which requires that 
local unions of affiliated International Unions 
shall affiliate with State and Central 
unless we can enforce that with the big boys 
as well as the little ones, we will find that 
the chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. They claim they are big and 
draw a big salary, but the membership which 


Bodies, 


they 


pays the bills are the ones who will suffer 


I have spoken to many members of the 
teaming trade, the International 
Secretary of which has kept them from affi!i- 
ating with the State Federation of 
because he could control them. 


Executive 


Labor 


My friends, I know I jeopardize myself to 
make those remarks through threat of some of 
their members, but I fear that 
Federation of 


unless this 


American Labor starts to 
force the International organizations to com- 
pel their local affiliate with the 
State Federations of Labor and pay the bill, 
the efforts of the other unions who are doing 


their share will not amount to much. 


unions to 


DELEGATE FRANK EVANS, Auto Work- 
This come on 
the floor of this convention for years. 1 feel 
that not only the Committee but the repre- 
sentatives and delegates who spoke on this 
question have taken an appeasing position on 
this. Somebody says that you cannot force 
International Unions to force their local un- 
ions to affiliate with these Central Bodies and 
State Federations of Labor. We are in con- 
vention here at this time. This is a question 
that is going to come up again and again and 
again until such time as the local unions of 
the different International ‘Unions get a man- 
date coming from this convention that they 
shall affiliate with the State and Centra? 
Bodies. 


ers: is @ question that has 


I feel that when we are building a labor 
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organization every member of that organiza- 
tion should put their shoulders to the wheel 
back of the 


wagon and drag their feet, and I think this 


and push, and not sit on the 


convention should go on record here today 
Presidents to 
instruct that shall 
affiliate with the City Central Bodies and the 


State Federations. 


instructing the Intemational 


their local unions they 


DELEGATE FLORENCE BAILEY, Kala 
mazoo, Michigan, Central Body: Mr. Chair- 
know 


man, as a trustee of our Federation | 


what struggles we have had to get our un- 
ions to affiliate with our Central Bodies. In 
my past experience with our Freedom ‘Train 
we found that we had forty-three locals af- 
filiated with our Central Bodies. Upon check 
ing through the records we found there were 
unions in our 


sixty-eight city. 


Il am in full accord with our past 


speak- 


ers who recommend that our International 


officers should do something to persuade 
our unions to affiliate with our Central Bodies 
State 
have no way of getting these other members 
Political 


tight for. 


and our Federations. Otherwise we 


in our League for Education and 


our other things we must 
Senator Fer- 


Shaffer, 


In Michigan we have State 


guson and we have Congressman 
and we are going to have to vote them out 
of office, and unless we get our International 
Unions to help us persuade these other un- 
ions to affiliate we can’t carry on our strug- 


gle alone, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Is there any further 


discussion ? If not, those who favor the 
adoption of the report of the Committee will 
please say aye; opposed, no, 

The motion seems to be carried—the mo- 


tion is carried and it is so ordered. 


DELEGATE 
Employees: 


COOPER, 
For the purpose of correcting the 


Suilding Service 
record, let me say one of the previous speak- 


ers mentioned something about withdrawal 
State 


happened five or six 


from the Washington Federation of 
That 


years ago. It is 


Labor. incident 


true we were out of the 
Federation until some difficulty was straight- 
ened out. 

There was one other reference made as 
to a Communist member of our organization. 
For the recerd, so that it will clearly show, 
that member is no longer affiliated with our 
organization in any capacity whatsoever. 


Committee Secretary Quinn continued the 


report as follows: 


Recommendation of the Committee 


There is usually in a city where there is 
a large membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor duly chartered in a Central Body 
in that locality which is the co-ordinating 
body for that particular locality and at all 
time ready to give assistance to all affiliated 
locals of the International Unions and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions in view of the many local 
activities in which a Central Body is required 
to participate including the many local and 
civie bodies. 

Your Committee wishes to stress this point, 
that at one time there was only one central 
body and that was chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. Today we have compe 
tition of a dual organization in many of our 
cities, and our local unions are not free from 
the methods used by said dual organization. 
However, when difficulties arise and our 
Local Unions are affected, they then turn to 
whatever agency of the American Federation 
of Labor in their community, for the pro- 
tection of their interests. The ability to carry 
out this work depends upon the large degree 
of affiliations of the local unions in the vari- 
ous central bodies. 

With the activities carried out daily by the 
Central Bodies and their various contacts 
with local activity, their meetings are held 
monthly or semi-monthly where the delegates 
assemble, make their reports and request 
whatever help that they may be in need of 
on behalf of their local unions. 


We may add further that the Central 
3odies cooperate with the various legislative 
committees in preparing the program to be 
presented to their legislative bodies. Their 
functions also are to be on the look out for 
legislation that is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the workers, therefore, the Local 
Unions who are not in affiliation share in the 
benefits put forth by the Local Central Body 
at the expense of those local unions who are 
affiliated and attend the meetings of their 
Central Bodies and work for the interest of 
organized labor. The further activities are 
that of visiting and meeting personally with 
the political parties to request their help to 
vote in favor of our legislative program, and 
also to defeat measures that are not in the 
best interest of organized labor. During the 
past year the American Federation of Labor 
has been confronted with the introduction of 
anti-labor legislation in many cities and 
states. Therefore, the Central Bodies through 
their activities put forth by Labor’s League 
for Political Education promoted a campaign 
of registration with this slogan: 


‘Register or you cannot Vote.’’ 


The inauguration of this campaign of edu- 
cation among our local unions resulted in not 
alone having the head of the family register 
but all members who were eligible to vote. 
Then continuing to organize its committees 
prepare for the defeat on election day of 
those members who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Law and to elect friends of labor who would 
vote for the repeal of this measure. We can 
report that we believe it is essential that the 
work of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion has proven successful and should be con- 
tinued among the workers of the American 
Federation of Labor 
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Your Committee, being mindful of the anti- 
labor legislation that may be introduced in 
the various cities and states, feels that the 
Central Bodies and Labor's League for Politi- 
cal Education can be a strong factor in bring- 
ing about the defeat of this legislation. 


May we therefore recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor forward a com- 
munication to all National and International 
Unions to request that they urge their Local 
Unions in the various localities to affiliate 
with the Central Bodies and State Federations 
of Labor, also to the Federal Labor Unions 
that a strong Central Body and state Feder- 
ation of Labor make a powerful unit of or- 
ganized labor to work for the help of all trade 
unionists. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
Committee’s Report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY QUINN: Mr. 
Chairman, that concludes the report of your 
Committee on Federated Bodies, 
which is signed by the following members: 

W. C. Birthright, Chairman 
James C. Quinn, Secretary 
Vernon A, Housewright 

Joseph Marshall 

A. Adamski 

Sam Bonansinga 

John J. Nolan 

John W. Jockel 

Alfred Rota 

Wm. M 
Larry L. Sarricks 
Lloyd Klenert 
W. A. Pritchett 
Alexander Rose 
Michael J. 
Paul Hall 
Edward W. Kaiser 
John E. Briedenbach 
Leo A. Green 

John Duschak 


Local and 


McGuern 


Mungovan 


John P. Crane 
Arthur J. 
Ernesto Galarza 


Glover 


Roy W. Singer 
Ray Muehlkoffer 
Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies, 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY QUINN: Mr 
Chairman, I move adoption of the commit- 
tee’s report as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


MEETING OF LABOR’S LEAGUE 
FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 

on behalf of Labor’s League for Political 

Education that there will be a meeting of the 


National Committee of the League immedi- 


ately following adjournment of this after- 
noon’s session in this hall. We expect the 
convention to adjourn a little before 4:00 
o’clock in order that the League may hold 
this meeting of its National Committee. ‘Ihe 
National 
know, is composed of all the Presidents of all 
the International and National unions affi- 
liated with the American Federation of Labor. 

At this meeting the League will make a 
report on the work that has been done from 
the inception of the League last December 
in Washington up until the present time. It 
will also present to the National Committee 


Committee of the League, as you 


proposals for the setting up of the League on 
a permanent basis. So the administrator of 
the Committee of the League would like all 
National 
present and they also invite all other dele- 
gates to the convention to sit in on this 
sessison of the League, which will begin im- 
mediately adjournment of this after- 
noon’s session of the convention. 


members of the Committee to be 


upon 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes the Secretary of the Committee on 
Credentials for a brief report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following report on behalf of the com- 
mittee: 

Your Committee on Credentials have ex- 
amined the following credentials and recom- 
mend that the delegates be seated: 

Lawrence T. 
Packers and 
20989, San 
votes, 


Bregante, representaing the 
Preserve Workers’ Union No. 
Francisco, California, with two 


Al Vesy, representing the Columbus, Ohio, 
Federation of Labor, with one vote. 

Henry J. Brides, representing the Brockton, 
Mass., Central Labor Union, with one vote. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KISTEMAK- 
ER: Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and _ carried 
unanimously. 

President Green announced that Monsignor 
sertke, Mr. Paul Hoffman, and Mr. Isaae Ben 
Zvi would address the convention at the after- 
noon session and urged the delegates to be 
present in the convention hall at the regular 
convening hour, 

Announcements were made by committee 
chairmen as to times and places of committee 
meetings. 

(At 12:20 
recessed to 2:00 o’clock p.m.) 


o’clock, p.m. the convention 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 
o'clock, p.m., by President Green. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: 
nounce to you that we have present on the 


I am happy to an 


gtage a very outstanding national speaker of 
national reputation to address us this after- 
noon. He is here and I know he will bring 
to us a most impressive message. 

I have the honor now to present to you the 
Right Stanley Bertke, 
representative of MeNicholas of 


I am happy to 


Reverend Monsignor 


Archbishop 
the great City of Cincinnati. 


present him to you now for an address 


RIGHT REVEREND STANLEY 
BERTKE 


(Representative of Archbishop 
MeNicholas) 


(Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati) 


Mr. Green, members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L., and delegates to this 
convention: 

As the representative today of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, I wish to congratulate 
the workingmen of America on their great 
national victory in the recent elections. Men 
who work with their hands in factory, shop, 
and field told the world in no uncertain terms 
that they are still thinking for themselves. 
Convinced that you could best protect your 
rights by the American method of the bal- 
lot box, you men, and men like you, have won 
against great odds a richly deserved victory. 
You have earned the salute of the nation. 

I think the workingmen of the United 
States now realize the power they have under 
our democratic system of government. It 
has taken them a long time, niuch too long, 
to come to this realization. Nor can anyone 
who speaks in the spirit of America deny 
them their right to this power, for our sys- 
tem of government postulates that power be 
radically in the hands of the people and that 
it be exercised by their designated repre- 
sentatives. Now, any segment of the Amer- 
ican people that could muster, conserva- 
tively speaking, 30,000,000 votes—and the 
workingmen of America can do just that— 
deserves to have a good bit to say about 
the way this country is governed. 

A personal experience of mine about a year 
and a half ago in Berlin, front line in the 
cold war between Communism and Western 
civilization, will illustrate the power of union 
labor. The chief figure in this story is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L., and I see mo reason to withhold his name. 
He is Bill Doherty, ninth member of the 
Council. Well, the ‘‘sweetness and light’’ 
period of our relations with Communism was 
not yet ended when the A. F. of L. sent a 


delegation to Germany to measure progress 
of the newly organized union movement there. 
While in Berlin they heard and confirmed 
the truth about Russian communistic treat- 
ment of workers. They iearned how laborers, 
mechanics, and engineers were being taken 
from the streets of Berlin and their homes 
and forcibly transported hundreds of miles 
away, often national boundsries, to 
act as slave labor for the benefit of various 
communistic experiments. Families were not 
told why or where these men had been taken, 
and repeated efforts to gain information re- 
mained futile. 

As labor leaders the A. F. of L. men were 
naturally furious at this inhuman exploitation, 
and proposed to broadcast over the American 
radio station in Berlin a_ strong protest 
against this Russian communistic action. The 
speech was written and it was a good one. 
The Russians were told as they hadn’t been 
told in a long while. 

But I'll venture that Bill Doherty doesn’t 
know till this day how close he came to be- 
ing censored off the air in Berlin. I hap- 
pened to be in the office of an official on the 
top-level of Military Government when he 
was phoned by the chief of a certain divi- 
sion for confirmation of his decision to censor 
Doherty’s speech. His reason for censor- 
ship? The address was critical of the Rus- 
sians and might strain good relations in 
Berlin. The reply of the top-level official 
demonstrated the power of union labor. He 
said, ‘‘You had better not censor that speech. 
Il’d much rather have the Russians on our 
backs in Berlin, than the A. F. of L. on our 
backs back home.’’ Needless to say, Mr 
Doherty delivered the address 

Yes, the workingmen undoubtedly have 
power in our democracy, and they should 
have it 3ut I wonder whether they and all 
other Americans realize the sad spectacle we 
presented to the world on election day, when 
the President of the United States was chosen 
by less than a third of the possible voters 
of this land Of the 94 million eligible citi 
zens who could vote, only 50 million were 
duly registered. Of those 50 million, only 
about 45 million cast ballots. About half 
of those 45 million people voted for Mr. Tru- 
man, meaning that he was elected by less 
than a third of the possible voters. 


across 


Recently a very wise and practical sug- 
gestion was made to remedy this deplorable 
condition. I present it to you for your 
serious consideration. Can we not have the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in presi- 
dential election years a national holiday? 
Voters should have the whole day to go to 
the polls to cast their ballots. Public opin- 
ion would be aroused to bring home to every 
voter his sense of duty, of the voting day 
for the President of the United States were 
declared a national holiday. 

As a priest and your friend permit me now 
to say a word about the power you have 
always had, but have only begun to exercise. 
The word is this: For the love of God, 
America, yourselves, and your families you 
have got to realize now more than ever that 
responsibility comes with power. What the 
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future of America will be depends in good 
part upon how you men will exercise your 
power. 


You have recently had a sample of legis- 
lation directed at a particular class Too 
often in recent years the assumption has been 
made that the workingman was a danger to 
this nation. It was falsely assumed thaf the 
builders of the United States were prepared 
to tear it down, that the free laboring men 
of America were ready to renounce their free 
dom. This persuasion mounted to conviction 
and culminated in a law striking at the just 
position the laboring man had so hardly won 
by years of struggle for recognition. You 
have gained the right to demand the change 
of this legislation. All indications point to 
eventual fulfillment of your demand. 


But with power comes responsibility. Now 
that you are in the driver's seat, it would be 
bad for America and bad for yourselves were 
you to crack the whip mercilessly over the 
backs of your opponents. Let us have a 
change of the law or a new law, but let its 
provisions be based upon mature statesman- 
ship, not upon the unworthy sentiment of re- 
venge. 

It is also the responsibility of labor to 
continue to face the facts about Communism. 
I do not think that American labor is in 
danger of conversion to this creed. As a 
matter of fact, the chief communistic danger 
in America for years has been some people 
who like to label themselves liberal intel 
lectuals. These persons both inside and out 
side our universities presented for a long 
time a spectacle of mawkish admiration for 
the Russian social experiment. Now that the 
foreign policy of Russian Communists has 
made them unpopular, these so-called intel 
lectuals have taken refuge in the sentiment 
that Communism is a beautiful Utopian theory 
that unfortunately won't work. They refuse 
to admit that Communism is essentially a 
blind faith in an evil religion. 


Let me emphasize again that I think the 
average American workingman does not want 
any part of Communism. But you know bet 
ter than I that there are agents of this alien 
and vile creed among you. They are agile and 
clever and devoted to their cause. They will 
try to direct the thoughts of American labor 
down paths that lead not to God and the 
common good, but to Moscow. They will 
urge you to strike when no strike is justified; 
they will seek to turn even good policies and 
actions, including just strikes, to their own 
ends. 


But now that you at long last have realized 
your power, there is an obligation on your 
part to wipe out the bad influence of these 
agents and show the world that American 
labor will demand and receive its just due 
in the American way, not in the communistic 
way that can only end, as it has in Russia, 
with the elimination of all rights and conse- 
quent degradation of all. 


In our day two creeds are struggling for 
mastery of the future. The one is Com 
munism. True to the teachings of his 
prophets, Marx and Engels, the American 
Communist has a creed to which he is fanat- 
ically devoted. There is no secret about this 
creed dt is contained in the writings of 
Marx and Engels for all to see. 
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Basically, this creed is atheism. The Com- 
munist believes blindly that there is no God 

He further believes that men are merely 
highly developed animals with no future save 
death and disintegration. 

The Communist believes that American con- 
stitutional government exists and works solely 
for the oppression of the people. 

He believes firmly that American govern- 
ment and society are going to be inevitably 
destroyed. 

Finally, the Communist believes that the de 
struction of America will be brought about by 
bloody revolution, and he directs his ener- 
gies to that purpose. 

This is the creed to which the Communist 
gives his pledge. Stripped of its trappings, 
it is an ugly and evil thing 

The other creed is that of decent, loyal 
American workers. It is in unflinching op- 
position to Communism because the two phil 
osophies cannot be reconciled. 

Rejecting atheistic Communism, the Amer- 
ican workingman believes in God. 

He believes further that men have the in- 
alienable right to work out in freedom their 
God-given eternal future 

He believes that, under God, America is a 
good place in which to live. 

The American workingman believes in the 
constitutional government of America, in her 
institutions, in her people. 

He believes finally that wherever injus- 
tice exists, it should be rectified by good 
will and law, not by hate and revolution. 

This is the creed that has made America 
great. This is the creed the Communists 
would try to undermine. Let no one be de 
ceived; the conflict between the two creeds 
is already joined and will not cease until 
one or the other is subdued. The final deci 
sion will depend in large measure on the 
workers of America, I do not doubt that, 
with God’s help, the creed of the American 
workingman will prevail. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am of the opin 
ion that Monsignor Bertke must have sensed 
our state of mind, and I know you agree with 
me, because he prepared an address that | 
interpret as a great contribution to the 
thinking of the officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention. It was an ad- 
dress most appropriate for this occasion, and 
coming as it does from an outstanding rep- 
resentative of the Church we will accept it as 
a real help to our thinking and as a real 
help in the solution of our difficult problems. 

I want to express to him our deep appre- 
ciation of his visit here this afternoon, of 
the official recognition which he has extend 
ed to our meeting, and of the wonderful ad- 
dress which he has just delivered. Please 
accept my thanks and the thanks of those 
in attendance at this convention, Monsignor 


sertke. 
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Now I esteem it a rare privilege to pre- 
sent to you a great outstanding economist who 
made a long trip from Palestine to the United 
States for the purpose of visiting 
for a short period of time and for the pur- 
pose of bringing to you a message filled with 
information, 
tions. 


with us 


advice and valuable sugges- 
I refer to our distinguished speaker 
who will address you now, Isaac Ben Zvi. 1 
repeat again he was one of the founders of 
the labor movement in Palestine, an educat- 
ed man, but one who embraced the philosophy 
of our trade union movement life, 
and when the movement began in Palestine 


he foresuw the great opportunity afforded to 


early in 


establish a sound, strong, constructive trade 
union movement in that great country. 

So he con- 
tributed toward the establishment of the His- 
Pal- 
Federation 


sponsored and assisted and 


tadrut in Palestine, an organization in 
similar to the American 
of Labor in this great country, and | can re 
port to you that there has been established 
warm, cordial relationship 
that great trade union movement of Pales- 
tine and the American Federation of Labor. 


estine 


a very between 


He is a member of the new Parliament of 
Israel. In that respect, then, he is a legisla- 
tor occupying a very important place in the 
construction of that great country in the for- 
mation of its policies. I know you appreciate 
his visit here this afternoon, and without 
further words I am pleased to present to you 
our distinguished visitor, Isaac Ben Zvi, who 
will now address you. 


MR. ISAAC BEN ZVI 


(Representative of the State of Israel 
and the Histadrut) 


President members of the Execu- 
tive Council, Officers and Delegates to the 
67th Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor: 
reception, 


Green, 


I thank you indeed for your kind 


Friends and fellow trade unionists, I bring 
you greetings of peace from the organized 
labor movement of the youngest state in the 
world, a state born in the travail of war and 
aggressive inyasion, a state seeking nothing 
but the entity of its own being, nothing 
but the rescue of the remnant of a tortured 
people, nothing but the integrity of liberty, 
justice and human dignity. I speak to you in 
the name of Israel, which has gained its inde- 
pendence by virtue of its own pioneering ef- 
forts and struggles, much like your own strug- 
gle for independence in your earliest age. 

I come to you directly from a city in 
Israel which has withstood cannon fire and 
gun fire and in which the menace of the 
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sniper’s bullet is still present even now in 
the period of uneasy truce. -I come from a 
city considered holy and sacred to all faiths, 
the citadel of the noblest concepts of civi- 
lized mankind, the symbol of peace and of 
the brotherhood of man. 1 come from Jeru- 
salem, 

Jerusalem was besieged for months, sub- 
jected to devastating shell fire by day and by 
night. We had come to accept the flames and 
the bombs as a way of life, and we carried on 
despite it all, grimly determined to maintain 
our resistance by ourselves and continue the 
effort which has given new meaning and new 
content to the age-old concepts of the ancient 
city. 

It is a matter of regret to me, as it must 
be to you, that the United Nations, the organ- 
ization which was intended to secure and 
maintain the peace of the world, was appar- 
ently unable to bring peace and security to 
the Holy City, the symbol of peace to the 
entire world. 

Let me speak as one labor man to the 
company of trade unionists in this wonderful 
assembly. I am delegated by the Histadrut 
the General Federation of Labor of Palestine, 
to bring you their warm regard, their esteem 
and affection. The three hundred thousand 
working men and women organized in the 
Histadrut, in its trade unions and coopera- 
tives, know how to appreciate your great 
organization, the American Federation of La- 
bor. All of Israel knows and appreciates the 
fraternal regard of the American Federation 
of Labor. In its hour of bitter trial all Is- 
rael clasps your hand in warm friendship 
and gains strength from your concern for and 
interest in its welfare. We have great faith 
in you, great faith in your future and in the 
future of the American working people. 


We in Israel know how to appreciate the 
friendship and aid extended us and our 
cause by the United States of America. You 
have extended it to us not from any other 
motive but that of your concern for justice 
and the righteousness of the cause for which 
we are fighting. As for us, if it were not for 
our conviction that justice must prevail over 
brute force, we could not have withstood 
and vanquished the hordes of the enemy which 
invaded our land with overwhelming might. 
Remember, we are but few in numbers. Those 
who would wrest our land from us are many, 
and they are supported by the forces of seven 
kingdoms, not to mention any other forces, 
which are assisting them against us. 

A phrase from the Bible comes to my mind: 
“The stone which the builders refused is be- 
come the headstone of the corner.” 








How truly this noble phrase applies to your 
great American Labor Movement and its great 
exponent, the American Federation of Labor. 
With equal aptness it can also be applied fo 
the Restored State of Israel. 

We in Israel, the youngest of the nations, 
are few in numbers, but there are hundreds 
of thousands, nay millions, who knock at 
our gates and for whom we wish to hold the 
gates open. We feel that we walk in the 
path of righteousness. We know what we 
are fighting for and we know that the free- 
dom loving, the justice loving people of Amer- 
ica are our real friends. For freedom, justice, 
the dignity of man’s being on this world con- 
stitute the cause of Israel. 
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We are grateful to you for the help you 
extended us in the past decades and espe- 
cially for the aid granted us by you in this 
crucial hour of need. We appeal to you to 
continue your assistance to a people harrassed 
over the centuries and ravaged to the point of 
utter extermination in this generation. This 
ravaged, this devastated people now seek a 
home, a refuge for their body and their soul. 
They seek physical security and sustenance 
for their spirit. They who have seen the 
darkest evil of men, depraved by bestiality, 
seek to vindicate your faith and my faith in 
the beauty of human solidarity, in the in- 
nate nobility of the human soul. 


It is because we know that this is the 
faith which sustains you, and this the con- 
viction that moves you, that I am here today, 
an emissary of my people and my nation. 

What we ask may seem modest to you, but 
it means so much to us. We ask to be recog- 
nized as a free nation among free nations, 
We wish to be accepted as a member of the 
family of free nations with all the rights and 
obligations which such acceptance and recog- 
nition imply. 

We want you to help beat down the hand 
of brute force clutching at our throat. We 
ask you, the American Federation of Labor, 
to throw the great weight of your moral 
force upon the scale of justice against the bal- 
ance of injustice. With you as a model of 
freedom and justice on the Western hemis- 
phere to emulate, we intend to bring a new 
order of freedom and justice, a new basis 
for democracy and revival to our ancient land, 
the cradle of modern civilization. 

To secure this justice, to bring the con- 
cepts of freedom and equality to this ancient 
land will be in the best interests of humanity. 
It will help bring real and lasting peace to 
all the nations of the world. 

This is my belief and this is the message 
I have been delegated to bring to you from 
the beleaguered nation and people of Israel. 


I thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank our very 
distinguished visitor for the most illuminat- 
ing message he brought to us this afternoon. 
He dealt with a subject that we have been 
thinking about, that has commanded our in- 
that has best 
From the beginning when the move- 
ment was started to establish a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine, we of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took a very strong and out- 
standing support of that move- 
ment, and as the days have come and gone 
and those pioneered in the 
of that great free country 


terest’ and challenged our 


thought. 


position in 

who establish- 
ment have gone 
through varied experiences, we of the Amer- 
ican of Labor have stood reso- 
lutely, strongly, uncompromisingly in support 
of the steps which have thus far been taken. 
We wanted the people there to be accorded 
the widest and most unlimited opportunity 
to establish a democracy in Palestine. We 
are pleased at the steps that have been taken 


Federation 
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thus far, but we pray for the day when the 
clashing of armies between the countries there 
will cease and the United Nations will take 
a strong position, a position that will mean 
the establishment of the republic—if 1 may 
call it that—of Israel in the land of Palestine 


I considered it appropriate for me to make 
that statement at this time so that our good 
friend carry back to the trade union 
movement of Palestine the assurance of 
the American Federation of Labor that we 
will respond whole-heartedly to your request 
and stand with you and fight with you for the 
enjoyment of freedom, liberty, and 
racy in that great country. 


may 


demoe 


Thank you for your message and for your 


visit to our convention, 


Now I am happy beyond measure in that 
I am privileged to introduce to you a great 
outstanding international figure, a great 
American, one who was chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to discharge a 
great international duty. I am sure we fully 
appreciate the importance 
of the position of the Administration of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, form- 
ed for the purpose of extending material and 
relief to the stricken nations of 
When it was announced that the 
selected for 
the purpose of serving in that exalted and im- 
portant position, we were all 
cause we knew he was ably qualified to do 
the job. 


comprehend and 


genuine 
Europe. 
speaker of this afternoon was 


pleased be- 


Developments which have taken place have 
demonstrated that fact beyond the slightest 
doubt. Immediately assumed the 
position he invited representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor to confer with 
him, and as a result of that conference there 
was set up as a part of the administrative 
work of the Council, formed for the purpose 
of making vital the Marshall Plan, a Labor 
Section, and in that Labor Section respon- 
sible representatives of the American Federa- 


when he 


tion of Labor now serving. 


We are glad to work with him and help him 
and do everything that lies within our power 
to make this administration of the 
national undertaking a _ great 


inter- 
success. h 
want to say unreservedly here, in the pres- 
distinguished representatives 
from Europe, the German representatives and 
others, that the Federation of 
Labor stands immovable in support of this 
Marshall Plan for the starving people of Ku- 
rope. I can truthfully say that early we took 


ence of our 


American 














when 





in favor of the Marshall Plan, 


a step 
we appealed to the Congress of the United 


States to enact that measure into law. 


Are we not fortunate in that this repre- 
sentative of the administration of that great 
international plan has come from Washington 
here to Cincinnati to tell you the story this 
afternoon, to bring you the message, to tell 
you about the work that is being done, and 
to inform you as to the the 
Administration? And now, without any fur- 
ther ado, I am happy beyond measure in the 
privilege I have of introducing to you our 
good friend, Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Admin 
istrator of the Marshall Plan. 


policies of 


MR. PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


(Administrator of Economic 
Cooperation Administration) 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen: I 
am deeply appreciative of that most gracious 
introduction. Thank you, President Green, 
for what you said. Thanks for the things 
you refrained from saying. When an intro- 
duction is in process there is always a mo- 
ment of uncertainty. 


Perhaps you remember the 
drunk at the wedding. Just at 
when the preacher said,. ‘Who 
woman away,’’ he stood up and 
could, but I won’t.’’ 

And President Green didn’t give me away. 

He didn’t, for example, tell you that for 
almost 40 years I was engaged in business. 
He didn’t tell you that for the last 15 years 
a good part of my time was spent in col- 
lective bargaining. Some of those days were 
pretty hectic and were pretty tough. For 
six months I had been a government bureau- 
crat. Let-me say that I look back with posi- 
tive nostalgia on the toughest and most rug- 
ged day I ever had with the toughest and 
most rugged bargaining committee. It seems 
in retrospect so peaceful and quiet as com- 
pared with just the average day we have in 
Washington. 

Although I have known many of you over 
a long period of years, this is the first time 
I have ever had the honor and privilege of 
speaking to a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Because of my business 
background, I propose addressing you, not as 
labor leaders, but as shareholders in an en- 
terprise of which I am the administrator— 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


I noticed that even the President of the 
American Federation of Labor stumbled when 


story of the 
that moment 

giveth this 
sata, °*S 


he came to giving the actual name of our 
enterprise. I hate to tell you, President 
Green, that that is a little test we have. 
When anybody applies to us for a job we 


ask him what is the name of this outfit, and 


if he can possibly get it straight we will 
give them triple A. I will give you just 
double A. 

Actually, you are shareholders in every 


You and the millions 
have a huge in- 


meaning of that word. 
of workers 


you represent 
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vestment of tax dollars in this unique un- 
dertaking. Your leaders also have in it a 
substantial investment in time, effort, brains, 
and enthusiasm. Some of you men here, 
notably President William Green and George 


Meany, helped bring ECA into being and 
all of you helped get for it the adequate 
Congressional appropriation it had to have 


for its first year of operation. 


Things looked a bit dark last June at times, 
but thanks to your help and the help of the 
other friends of the Marshall Plan, we did 
get through and we did get our appropriation. 


As shareholders, I propose to (1) remind 
you of the purpose for which ECA was 
brought into being, (2) discuss certain of our 
problems with you, (3) request your further 
support and your help in one particular ac- 


tivity, and (4) report to you on progress 
to date. 

The concept behind ECA was first pro- 
claimed in June of 1947 by Secretary of 


State Marshall in his now famous speech at 
Harvard College. He stated: 
‘*It is logical that the 
should do whatever it is 


United States 
able to do to 


assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which there 
can be no political stability and no as 


sured peace. Our policy is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos. 
Its purpose should be the revival of a 
working economy in the world so as to per 
and sociat 


mit the emergence of political 

conditions in which free institutions can 
exist.’”’ 

Please note this sentence: ‘‘Our policy is 


not directed against any country or doctrine 
but against hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos.”’ 


I doubt whether Secretary Marshall rea- 
lized what tremendous results would flow 
from this his great concept. President Tru- 


man expressed his approval immediafely, and 
a few days later Foreign Secretary Bevin of 
England flew to France to talk it over with 
Foreign Secretary Bidault. They immediate- 
ly invited Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
to join them. He did join them and partici- 
pated for three days in their consideration 
of a united effort for European recovery. 


This is something that has been almost 
forgotten, almost forgotten. 
After three days, Molotov withdrew from 


the conference and somewhat later forced the 
Soviet satellites to withdraw. By this with- 
drawal the real purposes of the Kremlin be- 
came crystal-clear for the first time. It 
wants not recovery in Europe but confusion 
and chaos as a basis for the advance of totali- 
tarian dictatorship. There is a cold war going 
on in Europe, but it bears the label “‘made in 
Moscow.’’ 


Russia mobilized 
European recovery 
Molotov’s withdrawal. 
blustering threats, the foreign 
sixteen nations met in Paris and formed a 
committee for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. They made a statistical analysis of 
their economic needs and promised self-help 
and mutual help in return for the contem- 
plated American aid. 


for her cold war against 
immediately following 

However, despite her 
ministers of 
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While these activities were going on in 
Europe, the whole question of foreign aid was 
being studied with unprecedented thorough- 
ness in the year that elapsed between General 
Marshall’s talk at Harvard and the passage 
of the ECA appropriation bill on June 28, 
1948. Reports were made by a committee 
of Cabinet officers headed by Secretary Krug, 
by President Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, the National Advisory Council, by 
the Harriman Committee of which George 
Meany was a member, by the Committee 
tor Economic Development, and by _ the 
Herter-Eaton Committee. Each of these 
groups working independently came to the 
conclusion that the United States should 
make this great effort to build a peaceful 
world, to protect the American way of life, 
and to see that the things our soldiers fought 
and died for are attained and established. 
Four Congressional committees then heard 
more than five thousand pages of testimony 
and the subject was fully debated in both 
House and Senate. Then, and then only, 
was the Foreign Assistance Act under which 
we operate passed. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
is charged with administering recovery pro- 
grams in both Western Europe and China. 
Some day I hope you will give me the oppor- 
tunity to tell you about how our mission in 
China, headed by Roger Lapham, is carrying 
out its assignment under conditions of great 
difficulty. However, because China is a sub- 
ject all by itself, my remarks today will be 
concerned solely with our European opera 
tion, 





With the passage of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, a wholly new type of foreign economic 
policy came into being. That Act, for the 
first time, gave formal recognition to the 
interdependence of the U. S. economy and the 
economy of Western Europe. More important, 
while recognizing this interdependence and 
proposing substantial further grants and loans 
to the nations of Western Europe, the Act 
specifically directed that our dollars be so 
employed that the nations would become self 
sustaining prior to the termination of the 
Aid program on June 30, 1952. That is the 
really startlingly new element in this pro- 
gram of foreign assistance. 

Between World War I and World War II, 
we sent billions of dollars out of America 


in the form of gifts and loans to foreign 
nations. Since the end of World War II 
more than twenty billions of dollars have 


left our shores. Mind you, I am not say- 
ing that these loans, gifts and grants should 
not have been made, but they have not been 
part of a comprehensive, carefully conceived 
program aimed at helping to put our debtors 
on a solvent basis so they could pay their 
own way. Rather, our gifts and loans have 
been made on a spot basis to meet recurring 
emergencies. This time our dollars are go- 
ing out under q planned program so to help 
the European nations to help themselves 
that they will not need our further help. 


And now as to how ECA is going about its 
task of carrying out this new national policy. 
We think of ourselves as investment bankers, 
but our success will be measured not by the 
number of dollars we are paid back but by 
the degree of recovery the Europeans attain, 
It is our task to invest your dollars so wisely 





that recovery will become an accomplished 
fact by that target date of June 30, 1952. 


There is one point I would like to make 
clear, and that is that we have no disposition 
to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
nations we are serving. As long as they re- 
main free nations with a free ballot, the kind 
of economic organization under which they 
operate is their business. Conversely, what 
we do with our dollars is our business. Our 
only criterion is whether the use to which 
our dollars are put produces maximum re- 
sults in terms of recovery. I happen to be- 
lieve that our economic system, on the basis 
of its record, is the best system on earth, 
but that does not give me the right to at- 
tempt to force it on any other nation. 


In all fairness, let me point out that many 
people believe that the chances are over- 
whelmingly against the success of the Mar- 
shall Plun. The principal reasons are (1) 
the war fatigue of the European people, (2) 
the relatively low productivity of European 
industry, and (3) age-old hatreds and jeal- 
ousies among the European nations which 
have prevented economic cooperation in the 
past. 

I am aware of the existence of these, as 
well as many other problems which must be 
resolved for the successful operation of the 
Marshall Plan. I most emphatically disagree, 
however, with the pessimistic conclusions as 
to the probable results. 


If you judge the success of the Marshall 
Plan by whether it wll be able to achieve in 
Western Europe the present American stand- 
ard of living by 1952, the answer is, ‘‘Of 
course it can’t,’’ 

If you judge the success of the Marshall 
Plan by whether we can, in four years pers- 
uade the peoples of Western Europe to adopt 
a common language, a common monetary sys- 
tem, and the elimination of national frontiers, 
the answer is, ‘‘We are not chasing rain- 
bows.’’ 

But, if you judge the success of the Mar- 


shall Plan by whether Europe can, within 
four years, become reasonably prosperous 
within European standards, the answer is, 


‘*Yes, it can be done.’’ 


The 270 million people of the Marshall Plan 
nations are essentially good people. That 
must be obvious, because they are your an- 
cestors and mine. They are people who, 
in my opinion, have their most brilliant era 
in front of them, and I believe that ECA can 
be the catalytic agent which will help bring 
about the post-war transition from despair 
to a new and vigorous economy. 


In 1947 the Marshall Plan nations were 
estimated to have an income of $100 billion, 
or some $320 per capita. An increase of one- 
third in the total national income for the 
Marshall Plan nations during the next four 
years would bring their per capita income to 
$500. This income is still a depression figure 
for America, but it means solvency and a 
reasonably sound economy in Europe. 


May I try and just make this one point 
very clear, that we have a very specific goal 
we are striving for in Europe, and that goal 
is a one-third increase in the annual income 
of the average worker of Europe. That one- 
third increase in income is what is needed for 
purposes of insulating them against ‘‘isms.’’ 

















In this goal of a one-third increase in the 
income of the average worker of Europe you 
have the ECA implementation of the Marshall 
concept of the ‘‘revival of a working economy 
in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which free 
institutions can exist.’’ Free institutions are 
always in danger where there is chaos and 
confusion and also where there is hunger. 
ECA is fighting against communistic dicta- 
torship in Europe not by attacking communis- 
tic ideology but by striking at the conditions 
which make ‘‘isms’’ acceptable. 


And now I want to speak specifically of the 
steps we have taken to meet the need for in- 
creased productivity in European industry 
and for promoting economic cooperation. 
When I say ‘‘we’’ I mean the group who are 
operating ECA. Included in that group are 
Bert Jewell, Clinton Golden, Boris Shiskin, 
and Harry Martin. Here and now I want to 
pay tribute to the contribution that those 
labor leaders have already made to what 
evér success we have enjoyed. Undoubtedly 
George Harrison, when he talks to you to- 
morrow will tell you in more detail just how 
far-reaching labor participation has been in 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


As your President says, may I just men- 
tion in passing that that labor cooperation 
was arranged for in April of 1948 and not 
after the 2nd of November. 


Our problem of helping the Europeans to 
achieve higher productivity in their plants 
calls for not only new and better machines 
and tools, but also changed attitudes on the 
part of both management and labor. Pro 
viding better machines is fairly simple. ECA 
is eager to finance the purchase of such tools, 
provided they are needed, and provided condi 
tions in the plants are such that they can 
be used advantageously. 


Getting management and labor to adopt new 
attitudes is much more difficult. We hu- 
mans are ‘‘sot’’ in our ways and have amaz- 
ing powers of resistance when it comes to 
adopting new ideas or new methods. How- 
ever, the outlook for sharp increases in pro- 
ductivity in many countries in Europe is en 
couraging. A most ambitious experiment in 
the form of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity is now under way in Great Bri 
tain. This Council was organized at the sug 
gestion of Sir Stafford Cripps. Ten labor 
leaders, six from Great Britain and four from 
America, have joined with ten industrialists, 
again six from Great Britain and four from 
America, to study methods by which an ex 
change of ‘‘know-how’’ between countries 
‘an be promoted. You can get an idea of the 
‘aliber of the men who comprise this Coun- 
cil when I tell you that the American labor 
representatives are Harvey W. Brown, Lee 
Minton, Thomas J. Harkins and Victor Reuth- 
er.’ That Council has had its first meeting 
and already results are flowing from their 
work. Task forces from British plants are 
shortly scheduled to visit counterpart Amer- 
ican plants. These task forces consist not of 
technicians or top management but workers, 
shop stewards and foremen. Their studies 
will be on a ‘‘bench-to-bench’’ basis. These 
task forces will not produce learned treatises 
on the theory of productivity but will take 
back with them knowledge which will enable 
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them to turn out more goods per hour with 


less rather than more effort. The British 
government is backing up the work of the 
Council with motion picture shorts, posters 


and informational bulletins, all keyed to the 
central idea that higher prouctivity means 
higher pay and more jobs. This campaign has 
the full support of the British trade unions. 
How successful this great campaign of Great 
Britain’s for increased productivity will be, 
I do not know. I rather hope that it will be 
so successful that we will be sending task 
forces to Great Britain before too long te 
find out the secret of their success. 


This campaign that the British Govern- 
ment has on today to encourage increased pro- 
duction in Great Britain is amazingly effec- 
tive. A part of the campaign is to let the 
British workers know the extent of help that 
comes to them from America, done tactfully, 
indirectly. For example, they have posters in 
all the railroad depots. They had them there 
the week I as there about three weeks ago. 
One poster showed a typical family, a husband, 
a wife and little girl rather ragged, and be- 
low that the caption “This Is Where We 
Would Be Without Imports From Abroad.’’ 

A center picture showed the same little 
family a little better off—‘‘This Is Where 
We Are Now.’’ 

Another poster stated, ‘‘This Is Where We 
Can Be’’—the same family very prosperous— 


if every one turns out 10 percent more 
work.’’ 

That is the campaign carried on by the 
British Labor Government. It is producing, 


I think, very excellent results 

The other problem to which we are devot- 
ing much attention, that of promoting eco- 
nomic cooperation among the nations of 
Europe, is full of complexities. Suspicion 
and even hatreds among the nations of Europe 
are deeply imbedded. Nevertheless, those na- 
tions have taken seriously their pledge to 
put forth maximum effort toward mutual aid. 
We in ECA have not only made clear to the 
European nations the high priority which the 
people of America place on that pledge, but 
we have also insisted that it be implemented 
in a very specific manner. It has seemed to 
us that the pledge could take on substance 
only if the participating nations collaborated 
in the development of a master plan for the 
recovery of the European economy as an en- 
tity by June 30, 1952. Speaking before the 
Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation in Paris on July 25th, I said: 

‘‘Each participating nation, looking at 
the operations of its own national life, 
must face up to readjustments to satisfy 
the requirements of a new world. These 
readjustments cannot be made in the course 
of national action along the old separatist 
lines. They can only be accomplished if 
each nation seeks its new goal in terms of 
the economic capacity and the economic 


strength of Europe as a whole. America 
understand that these readjustments are 
excedingly difficult and that they require 


immense efforts by people who have scarce- 
ly had time to catch their breath after the 
ordeal of war. 

‘*What seems to me to be called for and 
quickly is a master plan of action based 
upon the full recovery of the European 
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economy by June 30, 1952, when Ameri- 
can aid terminates. This master program 
would, of course, be a composite of pro- 
grams developed by the sixteen participat- 
ing nations, Western Germany and Trieste. 
I want to.make clear as crystal the fact 
that what I have in mind is a program of 
action, not a rigid and ponderous five-year 
plan which tries to compress the life pro- 
cesses of a nation into a set of formulae 
and sheaf of statistical tables. Surely for 
freedom loving peoples, no plan must ever 
lose sight of the creative force of individual 
human beings and of the extent to which a 
nation of free men renews itself from un- 
known and unsuspected sources of strength 
in the minds and spirits of its men and 
women.’’ 


I am glad to report that we now have in 
Washington recovery programs for each of 
the nations for the first year, that those pro- 
grams have been screened by the OEEC (Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion) for duplications or conflicts, and that 
the mutual adjustments necessary to assure 
a coordinated program for all of Europe have 
been made. We expect to have the second 
year’s program and the four-year program 
by mid-December. Our own staff economists, 
technical experts, attorneys and price ad- 
visors in Washington are now in the process 
of checking this first annual program to de- 
cide whether from the standpoint of the in- 
terest of the United States any further ad- 
justments may be necessary. 


We do not anticipate many major changes 
as a result of our screening in Washington of 
the programs as presented to us because the 
advice and counsel of our European organi- 
zation have been made available to the in- 
dividual participating nations and to OEEC 
while the programs were under development. 
We maintain a Paris headquarters, headed by 
U. S. Special Representative W. Averell Har- 
riman with William C. Foster as deputy, and 
have missions in each of the nations we are 
serving. Somewhat parenthetically, may I say 
that I do not believe that the United States 
has ever been represented by a finer or more 
competent group of individuals than those 
comprising the European ECA organization. 


There is one very novel and vital pro- 
vision of the Foreign Assistance Act which 
must be grasped clearly if the ECA operation 
is to be understood. All the goods we ship to 
Europe are paid for at normal prices by those 
who receive and use them. Some of our aid is 
in the form of loans to foreign governments, 
but even when our aid is in the form of a 
grant to the government, the private indi- 
viduals who ultimately use er consume the 
merchandise pay for it in francs or lire, or 
other local currency. The money thus paid 
goes into what we call counterpart funds to 
be used for recovery purposes in each 
country. 

These counterpart funds can be spent only 
by agreement between the foreign govern- 
ment and the Administrator of ECA. Thus 
under elaborate safeguards, the dollars we 
grant are made to double duty: first, as 
dollars spent (mainly in the United States) 
and then as local currency counterparts spent 
for recovery in a Eyropean country. 


Lira funds have been used to restore rail- 
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roads, refit ocean liners, drain marshes, build 
bridges, etc. Franc funds have been released 
for the construction of. power plants and elec- 
tric lines, and for modernizing coal mines. 
When this was done, a Chicago newspaper 
carried a headline on page one reading 
‘*France Gets 230 Millions More in Aid.’’ 
The story said that the United States was 
‘‘giving the French Government a_ special 
recovery fund of $230,000,000.’’ This of 
course was not true. The fund released was 
not dollars, but francs, a counterpart of 
dollars already spent and fully reported. 
France was merely receiving permission to 
use for various recover purposes the money 
French citizens had paid for grain, oil, cotton, 
machinery, etce., financed by those American 
dollars. 


In addition to the problems incident to the 
achievement of higher productivity and 
greater economic cooperation among the na- 
tions of Europe, there are a host of others 
which ECA must resolve. In some countries 
the political situation is interfering with re- 
covery efforts; in others there is a need for 
drastic change in fiscal and monetary policy. 
In still others, trade policies are blocking our 
efforts. However, even this necessarily limited 
discussion is enough to show that if ECA 
succeeds it must have the cooperation of 


American workers and European workers. If 
the workers lose faith in the program because 
they do not understand it, they have it within 
their power to undermine it. The strike in 
the French coal mines is a perfect example 


of the need of understanding. 


That French strike highlights two of the 
more sinister motives behind the Communist 
front. It is true that the French miners, like 
other French workers, are suffering from eco- 
nomic hardship. It is a sad fact and one that 


ealls for action. But what action did the 
Communists propose? Capitalizing on the suf- 
ferings of the miners, the Communists staged 
a strike. During that strike they took the 
unprecented action of calling the maintenance 
men out of the mine. When the miners strike 
in this country they never resort to this ex- 
treme. All during the Nazi occupation, the 
French miners refrained from such action. 
Why? Because miners know that once the 
strike is settled, they want to resume work 
as quickly as possible. With the mines flooded 
it is a matter of weeks or even months before 
work can be started. 


What could be the point then of pulling 
maintenance men out of the French mines? 
Certainly it was not in the interests of the 
workers, but it was very much in the interests 
of the Communists. 


The Communists ordered the costly coal 
strike with three aims in mind. They wished 
to: 


1. Bring the French economy to a lower 
plane of accomplishment; 


2. Cripple the Recovery Program; 


It is part of the cold war against the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


3. Promote the imperialistic aims of the 
Kremlin dictatorship. 
























Around these viscious aims they have 
sought to throw the protective mantle of 
labor’s ideology. They pretented the strike 
was the traditional effort to secure a better 
standard of living for the French miners. 
In actual truth, every closed mine has brought 


the French workers closer to freezing, and 
closer to economic paralysis. 
It is a matter of much satisfaction to us 


.n ECA that American trade unionists quickly 
saw through these Communistic tactics. They 
recognized that their real purpose was to 
create general confusion — to work for chaos, 
not recovery. 


Now as to how the Marshall Plan is getting 
along. The latter part of October I attended 
a meeting in Paris participated in by the 
Paris headquarters staff of ECA and the 
Chiefs of all the country missions. Each Chief 
of Missions was asked to report the extent 
to which the country he was serving was 
making good on its pledge of maximum effort 
at self-help. Notable was the fact that with 
three exceptions the reports were that all that 
could be hoped for was being done. Further- 
more, not only was the effort commendable 
but the results were proportionate. For ex- 
ample, industrial production to date in west- 


ern Europe is approximately 12% ahead of 
1947; electric power production 10%; steel 


production 27%. The production of fertilizer 
is 33% over 1947; food production 25%. 


Food production is mostly good, due to 
good weather, for which we cannot claim any 
credit, but the fertilizer production helped. 


In the Bi-zone industrial production is run- 
ning at a rate of 58% over that prevailing in 
1947. It is only fair to say that there are in- 
dustries, coal for example, where progress has 
been slow, and there are countries still so be- 
set with political and other problems that they 
have not yet gotten going. On the whole, the 
record is good. 


The Paris headquarters staff gave us an 
equally encouraging report as to the imple- 
mentation of the pledge given by the par- 
ticipating nations to put forth maximum 
effort toward mutual aid. The very fact that 
all the nations met together for months and 
then came out with a coordinated recovery 
program for all of Europe is in itself an 
historic accomplishment. It represents a re- 
versal of a century-old trend toward more 
and more economic nationalism. 


This was, I think, one of the most momen- 
tous events of the postwar period, that these 
European nations came through with a pro- 
gram designed to promote the recovery of 
Europe as a whole. 


In addition to this notable accomplishment, 
the new intra-European currency clearance 
program went into effect as of November Ist. 
Under this program the creditor nations in 
Europe have agreed to (1) fund or freeze the 
debts which have been contracted with the 
debtor nations of Europe since the war and 
(2) extend new credits on their own responsi- 
bility. ECA has agreed to give the creditor 
nations conditional grants to enable them to 
extend additional credits to debtor nations 
beyond those offered on their own responsi- 
bility. The manner in which these conditional 
grants operate can best be explained by illus- 
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tration. Belgium has steel beyond her domes 
tic needs which she wants to sell. Greece 
needs the steel but has no Belgium francs 
with which to pay for it and Belgium is not 
in a position to accept Greek drachmas. ECA 
therefore agrees to buy Belgian francs for 
dollars, sell the francs to Greece for drachmas, 
and put the drachmas in the counterpart 
fund. Greece pays for the steel with francs. 
Admittedly this program of currency clear- 
ances is a palliative but it will give much 
needed stimulation to intra-European trade 
and will give the debtor nations as well as 
the creditor nations time to get their fiscal 
houses in order. 


As further evidence of this new spirit of 
cooperation, which has been born in Europe 
since the end of the war, the Benelux coun- 
tries recently published a memorandum under 
which Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg will operate as one economy after 1950. 
France and Italy also are negotiating a cus- 
toms union. As for Great Britain, she is 
offering credits to European nations to the 
extent of over $300 million. To sum it all up, 
European cooperation was just a hope six 
months ago, but today it is a fact. 


Above and beyond this tangible evidence 
which I have offered as to how the Marshall 
Plan is getting on, I would like to cite some 
of its intangible gains. It was the announce- 
ment of the Marshall concept which rebuilt 
enough hope in Europe to halt the march of 
Communism in Italy and France in 1947. 
What would have happened to western Europe 
if Italy and France had gone Communistic 
is too grim to think about. It is the fact of 
the Marshall Plan aid which is giving to the 
free peoples of Europe a continuing determin- 
ation to resist totalitarianism and remain 
free. And, finally, it is the new spirit of co- 
operation that has come to Eurepe as a direct 
result of the Marshall Plan that offers us our 
best hope for peace. 


And, finally, it is the new spirit of co- 
operation that has come to Europe as a direct 
result of the Marshall Plan that offers us our 
best hope for peace. 


The last world war occurred because the 
free nations failed to unite in their common 
interest. No aggressor will dare march against 
the free nations if they regain their strength 
and remain united. After all, with the people 
of free nations of western Europe and the 
North American continent lie all the advan- 
tages. There are more of us — approximately 
500 million to 250 million. We have 75% of 
the world’s steel, 850%, of the world's 
shipping, and most of the world’s pe- 
troleum. Most of all, we have the advantage 
of the ingenuity and resourcefulness that 
comes only to free men and free people. All 
that is needed to avoid World War III is 
that we, the free people, plan together, work 
together, and stick together 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 


Mr. Hoffman for the highly educational ad- 
dress which he delivered this afternoon. We 
have been helped by his attendance at this 
convention and I will go back to 
Washington strengthened in purpose to 


hope he 
car- 
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ry on the work of his high and important 
position with the assurance that there is one 
great, strong organization in America that 
is united in purpose and determination to 
stand with him in order to make the Ku- 
ropean Recovery Program a complete success, 
and there is no division among us in that 
respect. So his morale ought to be lifted to 
a high level when he goes back to Wash- 
ington, carrying with him that feeling of as- 
surance that eight million stalwart 
men and of America are 
behind him in the administration of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary-'lreas 
urer Meany for announcements. 


working 


women standing 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY MEANY: ‘This 
ment is made on behalf of the 
Central Labor Council. It is in 
the atomic energy show now 


announce: 
Cincinnati 
regard to 
going on im 
Cincinnati. 

“The Atomic Energy Commission, the 
schools, and private industry have joined 
with the Cincinnati Atomic Age Exhibit 
Committee in presenting the ‘‘Man and the 
Atom” Exhibit on Atomic Energy at Music 
Hall, South Hall, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
ending Sunday, November 21st. 

“This Exhibit, costing approximately %% 
a million dollars, is on a nation-wide tour 
with Cincinnati as the first stop. Here is 
an opportunity which you may never have 
again to see what atomic energy is all about. 

“The Exhibit is prepared for the person 
who goes to the movies—to baseball games— 
or a good prize fight. It is not only infor- 
mative, but also very entertaining in that ‘it 
makes your hair stand on end.’ There are 
even live radioactive mice, snakes, and radio 
active dimes. The mechanical hands do things 
that even human hands cannot do. 


“The external effects of atomic energy are 
shown—that is, how atomic energy is help- 
ing in the fight against cancer and other 
dreaded diseases. Do you know that through 
the use of atomic energy, the farmer may 
be able to multiply the world’s food supply 
and thus remove the curse of starvation ram- 
pant in the world today—maybe even the 
eurse of war? 

“Do you know that atomic energy is be- 
ing used to increase the world’s supply of 
penicillin, the miracle fighter of disease? 

“Have you ever seen real uranium metal— 
the starting point of atomic energy? The 
exhibit shows you how it is found in nature 
and how it is mined in a manner similar to 
coal. 

“All of us talk and think solely about fa- 
miliar things—our work and our homes or 
the Berlin crisis. We forget the one single 
fact that will affect our future more than 
anything else—the release of energy from 
splitting the atom. 
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“As a weapon of war, atomic energy is un- 
paralleled in human history. As an imple- 
ment of peace, it holds unheralded promise 
. ridding the human race of many of its 
ills. 

“In order to face the future intelligently — 
be it total destruction or lasting peace— 
it is our duty as citizens of America to 
become familiar with the fundamentals of 
this new force. 

“As General Groves, the wartime head of 
the Atomic Bomb Project, said yesterday in 
Cincinnati. ‘It was the skill of American 
labor that made the atomic bomb a reality, 
and opened new horizons to the human race.’ 
We call on you as representatives of American 
Labor to grasp this opportunity to learn a 
few of these basic facts and to bring them 
back to the untold millions that you repre- 
sent.” 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following res- 
olutions, requiring unanimous 
presented for consideration. 
been 
these resolutions by the special sub-commit- 
tee of the 
follows: 


consent, are 
Unani- 
recommended for 


your 
mous consent has 


Executive Council. They are as 
From the Seafarers International Union of 
North America: Sailors’ Union Jurisdiction 
Rights; Fishermen's Legislative Program. 
(The resolutions referred ‘to will be found 
at the end of today’s proceedings.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
jections to the 


Are there any ob- 


introduction and considera- 


tion of these resolutions? Hearing none, 


the resolutions are accepted and will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 


munication: 


New York, N. Y., 
November 16, 1948 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati. 


On behalf of the National Committee for 
Labor, Palestine, we greet your great conven- 
tion and wish you all success. Organized 
labor of America is the hope of the civilized 
world. We take this occasion to thank you 
and all American Federation of Labor officers 
and affiliates for your generous aid to the 
eause of Israel and its magnificent labor 
organization, the Histadrut. The young re- 
public of Israel is now a safe home for the 
uprooted and persecuted Jews of many lands. 
Organized labor of Israel, occupying leading 
positions in the government from the Pre- 
miership down, is the great land of the 
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Jewish people. We thank you again and 
look forward to your continued cooperation 
with Israel and the Histadrut. 
Joseph Schollsberg, National Chairman, 
Isaac Hamlin, National Secretary. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 
to announce the appointment of Brother 
Harry Bates, Brother Herbert Rivers, and 
Brother Scott Milne, to meet with our good 
friend, Mr. Lee F. Johnson, the Executive 
Vice-President of the National Public Hous- 
ing Congress, who will address the conven- 
tion tomorrow. 

The Chair 
Curdy, 
dustrial 


now recognizes Delegate Mc- 
Chairman of the Committee on Iin- 


Relations for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
The Committee on Industrial Relations has 
report, and the Secretary will 
submit the report to the convention. 


MecCURDY: 


prepared a 


Committee Warfel 


submitted the 


Secretary George L. 


following report: 
Mr. President: 


No resolutions have been referred to your 
committee by this Convention. However, at 
the present time the committee is of the opin- 
ion that the question of industrial relations is 
of paramount importance in our American 
way of life. It involves the solution of 
labor-management relations and the preser- 
vation of our American institutions. The 
principles and policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have always been dedicat- 
ed to the establishment of democracy in in- 
dustry as well as in government, through 
proper labor-management relations. 


Your Committee, therefore, feels that here 
and now is an opportune time for all of us 
to rededicate ourselves to these basic prin- 
ciples for which we stand, and go forth from 
this Convention determined more than ever 
before to do all in our power to carry out 
the objectives of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Joseph P. McCurdy, 
George L. Warfel, 
P. M. Payton 
Walter M. Matthews 
H. R. Flegal 

James McNabb 
James M. Kennedy 
J. F. Towle 

A. J. Eberhardy 
John M. Bailey 
Dave Siegal 

George Salsberry 
Harry Eaton 
William Lee 

Joseph J. Kehoe 


Chairman 
Secretary 
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M. J. Gardinier 
John R. Owens 
Samuel Reinlib 
Wm. M. Wickman 
Charles Sullivan 
Roy Supernaut 
Robert Lynch 
Patrick McHugh 
David W. Chadwell 
Lee F. Lucas 
Committee on Industrial Relations. 


COMMITTEE McCURDY: 


That Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations, and I move the 


CHAIRMAN 
completes the report of the 
adoption of the report of the committee as 
a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 


imously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Committee is 
discharged with the thanks of the 
tion. 


conven- 


The Chair now recognizes Council Member 
Doherty, Chairman of the Committee on Or- 
ganization. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 
DOHERTY: 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Mr. President and delegates to this 67th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
your Committee on Organization is now ready 
to report. The report will be submitted by 
the very able Secretary of the Committee, 
Brother John Fewkes, of the American Ied- 
eration of Teachers. 


Committee Secretary Fewkes submitted 


the following report: 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


(Pages 44-48, Executive Council Report). 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING 
CAMPAIGN 


(Page 47, Executive Council’s Report). 


Your committee recommends that the word 
‘six’’ be substituted for the word ‘“‘five’’ in 
the fifth line under the caption, ‘Southern 
Organizing Campaign,” for the reason that 
six is the correct number of such laws passed. 

Your committee recommends concurrence in 
this portion of the Executive Council’s Report 
with the above-mentioned correction. 

Committee Secretary Fewkes moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


_ The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 
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Resolution No. 61 
Additional Organizers For Alaska 


(Submitted by Delegate Lillie Anger- 
man, Central Labor Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska) 

(Page 253, First Day) 


Your committee feels, since the Execu- 
tive Council already has the power to as- 
sign additional organizers where it may 
deem such action to be wise, that this res- 
olution merely serves the purpose of re- 
emphasizing the need existing in Alaska for 
continued and intensified organizational ef- 
forts. 

Therefore, 
concurrence in 


your committee recommends 
Resolution No. 61. 
Committee Secretary Fewkes moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


ORGANIZATION OF FORESTRY 
WORKERS 


Resolution No. 135 


(Submitted by Delegate H. L. Mitchell, 
Ernesto Galarza, George Stith, 
National Farm Union) 

(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this res- 
olution be referred to the Executive Council. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, on motion of Commit- 
tee Secretary Fewkes 


Recommendation of the Committee 


SECRETARY FEWKES: This concludes 
your committee’s report on those portions 
of the Executive Council’s Report and the 


resolutions referred to us for consideration. 


The Committee on Organization wishes to 
congratulate the Executive Council upon the 
intelligent and capable way in which or- 
ganizational activities have been carried on 
in the face of the great loss of Frank P. Fen- 
ton, the National Director of Organization, 
and the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Frank Fenton’s service to the American Fed 
eration of Labor was marked by his complete 
dedication to the welfare of the working men 
and women whom he represented so effective- 
ly. Such men are hard to replace. ‘The 
Executive Council was fortunate to secure 
the services of John J. Murphy for a short 
time. However, his election as Secretary of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In 
ternatioual Union of America compelled him 
to resign. The Executive Council is to be 
congratulated upon the recent selection of 
Harry O’Reilly as National Director of Or- 
ganization. 

In spite of the unfavorable and unfair pro 


visions contained in the Taft-Hartley Act and 
legislation passed in some states, the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor has weathered the 
storm and has proven in the recent election 
that organized labor cannot be legislated or 
polled out of existence. 


A well-directed, well-financed plan of or- 
ganization must be put into operation at once 
by the Executive Council with the full sup- 
port and active cooperation of the national 
and international unions plus that of central 
bodies and state federations of labor in order 
to capitalize upon our favorable situation. 
The next few years should see the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor 
pass the ten-million mark. 


The great industrial states must not be 
neglected in our desire to bring the economic 
and social benefits of organized labor to the 
southern states, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Canada. Only by consolidating 
and expanding upon the firm basis of pow 
erful organization in the highly industrial 
areas can we hope to lend a helping hand 
to workers in the South, to those important 
outposts of our nation, Alaska and Hawaii, 
and to our great neighbor, Canada. Your 
committee is deeply concerned over the sit- 
uation in Hawaii and hopes that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can take steps to 
halt and to eventually eliminate the present 
trend toward communist-dominated labor or- 
ganization in that beautiful and important 
island. The distances to be covered in Alaska 
make organization difficult, but none the less, 
vital The American Federation of Labor 
has the responsibility of carrying the banner 
of real democratic American labor organiza- 
tion to every state and possession of our na- 
tion as a bulwark for our American way of 
life. While doing so, we must not neglect to 
protect the backbone of the organization 
which lies in the industrial areas. 

Your committee urges the Executive Coun- 
cil to continue and increase its efforts to or 
ganize the workers in the southern states. 
The tremendous outlay of money by the C.1.0 
has borne comparatively little fruit in the 
South. <A continuance of our organizational 
drive with the assistance and cooperation of 
the national and international unions will 
eventually bring the great mass of southern 
workers into the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Your committee joins the Executive Coun- 
cil in recommending that all crafts claiming 
jurisdiction set up a joint council headed by 
a director chosen by the uniens involved or 
by the American Federation of Labor when 
organizing a plant or industry. Many juris 
dictional disputes can be avoided and or- 
ganization can be speeded up by such pro- 
cedure, especially in mass production indus- 
tries. 

The work accomplished by American Fed 
eration of Labor organizers in the field of 
Federal Labor Unions has been exceptionally 
fine this year in spite of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and general lay-offs within industries such 
as aluminum and rubber. The organization 
and servicing of 212 new Federal Labor 
Unions as reported by the Executive Ceuncil 
indicates only a small portion of the work o/ 
our staff of organizers. 


The Executive Council is to be congratu- 
lated upon the fine program of public rela- 
tions carried on by these same organizers 
among civic, educational, and religious groups 
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over and above their usual duties and the 
assistance rendered to central bodies and 
state federations of labor. A good public 
relations program is becoming an increasingly 
important part of any plan for organization. 


Your committee feels that one of the great- 
est stumbling blocks faced by labor as we 
attempt to organize is the great division in 
our ranks. We suggest that it is not enough 
for us to open the door and hope the prodigal 
0.1.0. will return, but that we should now 
reach out and grasp them by the hand and 
urge them to come back into the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The recent political victory was won only 
by the cooperative efforts of all labor. The 
greatest possible impetus toward the or- 
ganization of workers would come from ex- 
tending such unity. All of the resources and 
energy now consumed in civil war could then 
be turned toward advancing the economic 
and social welfare of labor, of our nation and 
of the world. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pursue with new vigor its 
efforts to bring about unity between all bona 
fide labor unions in our nation. 


Committee Secretary Fewkes moved the 
adoption of this section of the 


report. 


The motion was 
unanimously. 


committee’s 


seconded and carried 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY FEWKES: 
This completes the report of the committee on 
Organization, which is respectfully submitted: 


William C. Doherty, Chairman 
John Fewkes, Secretary 
Albert E. Fischer 

G. E. Leighty 

John P. Burke 

Paul Dulzell 

Patrick H. Reagan 
David Sullivan 
Vincent Castronovo 
John W. Garvey 
Hyman Palatnik 
Earl W. Jimerson 

A. Philip Randolph 
Harvey Friedman 

W. J. Bassett 

J. Belton Warren 

A. Shoemake 

Charles T. Lindgren 
Lester Washburn 
George T. Slocum 
Lewis M. Herrmann 
Joseph C. Goodfellow 
E. W. Higginbotham 
Harry Greenberg 


Committee on Organization. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DOHERTY: I 
nuw move the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Organization as a whole. 

The 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And the committee 
is diseharged with the thanks of the 
vention for the excellent service they 
rendered. 


con- 
have 


The Chair now recognizes the representa- 
tive of the Credentials Committee for a Sup- 
plemental Report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Member Forster submitted the 
following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials has been 
requested to propose the substitution of 
Dave Beck for William Lee on the delega- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, and the committee rec- 
ommends that he be seated with 893 votes. 


Committee Member Forster moved the adop- 
tion of the report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That 
end this session of the convention. 


brings to an 


We have completed the work of the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, and now, in ac- 
with a definite understanding, we 
will resolve the meeting into a 
the National Committee of 
for Political Education. 


cordance 
meeting. of 
Labor’s League 
But before doing so, if there are no ob- 
Chair will declare this session 
of the American Federation of Labor termi- 
nated and we will. recess until 
9:30 o’clock. 


jections the 


tomorrow 
morning at 


Hearing no objection it is so ordered. 
At 4:00 o’clock, p.m., the convention was 
recessed to 9:30 o’clock, Thursday 


ing, November 18, 1948. 


morn 


RESOLUTIONS 
RENT CONTROL 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Greenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, There is still a severe housing 
shortage in most areas throughout the na- 
tion, and 
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WHEREAS, The rents on new houses and 
apartments, not subject to rent control, are 
substantially above the rent level for similar 
housing units under rent control, thus indi- 
cating the effectiveness of rent control legis- 
lation, and 


WHEREAS, Even with rent control the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of rents, 
which seriously underestimates they actual 
rise in rents, shows that rents have risen 
nearly 13 percent since 1939 and over 8 
percent since June, 1946, and 


WHEREAS, Substantial increases in rents 
followed after the enactment of legislation 
in 1947 and again in 1948 which seriously 
weakened rent control, and 


WHEREAS, There is every indication that 
if rent controls are removed, rents will rise 
very rapidly, thereby seriously threatening 
the standard of living of millions of work- 
ers and their families, and 


WHEREAS, The, present rent control legis- 
lation will expire on March 31, 1949, if it is 
not extended during the early days of the 81st 
Congress, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, call upon the 81st Congress 
to extend and strengthen existing rent con- 
trol legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
LABOR COUNCIL 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Julius Hochman, Isidore Nagler, Charles 8. 
Zimmerman, Harry Greenberg, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, In the historic election of April 
1948, the Italian people registered their 
strong faith in the democratic way of life 
by beating back the well-financed and pow- 
erfully organized drive of the Communists 
to take over the government of Italy and to 
turn this bastion of western civilization into 
an outpost of Soviet totalitarian reaction in 
the pivotal Mediterranean, and 


WHEREAS, This victory of democracy in 
Italy was an event of decisive import and 
aid to the forces of free labor and human 
liberty everywhere, and 


WHEREAS, The Italian-American Labor 
Councii was highly instrumental in inspir 
ing, encouraging, and effectively aiding par- 
ticularly Italy’s democratic labor forces in 
playing a conspicuous role in this triumph of 
democracy, and 


WHEREAS, The Italian-American Labor 
Council is continuing its vigorous endeavors 
to promote genuine Americanization among 
workers of Italian origin and to weld un- 
breakable bonds of friendship between the 


American and Italian peoples in the interest 
of world peace and democracy, and 


WHEREAS, The Italian-American Labor 
Council is rendering especially timely and 
valuable service in lending moral and or- 
ganizational help to the truly democratic 
forces in Italy now increasingly seeking 
to end all Communist domination of the trade 
unions and to build a bona fide and unified 
free trade union movement—free from con- 
trol and domination by all political parties, 
employers, and governmental agencies, and 
capable of taking its rightful place in the 
international community of free labor or- 
ganization working for the success of the 
European Recovery Program, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor herewith calls upon its affiliates 
to redouble their efforts in support of the 
Italian-American Labor Council as a_ virile 
force for true democracy at home and real 
international solidarity among the democratic 
labor forces abroad, 


‘Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Resolution No. 107—Sioux City Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WHEREAS, The past year has clearly es- 
tablished the fact that the Taft-Hartley Act 
is an instrument to disrupt and destroy long 
established union conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The National Labor Relations 
Board, under Robert Denham, has been con 
verted into an agency for anti-union em 
ployer organizations, and 


WHEREAS, Government injunctions, in 
labor disputes, have been issued against la- 
bor unions for the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing historic collective bargaining rights of 
labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we hereby call upon the 
American Federation of Labor, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Railroad Brother- 
hoods, United Mine Workers, International 
Association of Machinists, and other Indepen- 
dent Unions to convene a National Emergency 
Congress, in Washington, for the purpose of 
working out plans for combating anti-union 
injunctions and other attacks by the National 
Labor Relations Board, as well as a concerted 
campaign for the repeal of all anti-labor 
laws, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That an appeal is _ hereby 
made to the American Federation of Labor, 
in convention, to take immediate steps to 
bring this about. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DAILY LABOR PAPER 


Resolution No. 108—-Sioux City Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WHEREAS, Labor unions, generally, have 
suffered from want of an adequate means for 
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telling the story of Labor to their members, 
and the people,,to whom the kept press has 
given biased, and often deliberately falsi- 
fied accounts on matters involving Labor, and 


WHEREAS, In spite of differences existing 
among the various American labor groups 
there are many subjects upon which they 
all agree, and 


WHEREAS, Although the existing Labor 
Press has done a courageous and creditable 
job in defending Labor, its effectiveness has 
been limited because of restricted distribu- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, It appears that the most effec- 
tive weapon for combating the reactionary 
daily press would be a Labor-owned daily 
newspaper of nation or continent-wide cir 
culation, and 


WHEREAS, The outstanding success of La- 
bor, the weekly newspaper published by a 
number of affiliated and unaffiliated unions, 
with diversified memberships and views, is a 
practical demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished in defense against a common 
enemy, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
be, and hereby is, instructed to investigate 
into the possibilities for establishing a daily 
newspaper of nation-wide or continent-wide 
circulation to be owned, financed and man- 
aged by all bona fide labor organizations who 
can be interested therein. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegates D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Gordon M. Freeman, 
Frank C. Riley, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Miles, J. A. Verrett, International Broth- 
erhood Electrical Workers. 


WHEREAS, The cost of living has greatly 
increased during the past few years, and 


WHEREAS, Present payments under the 
Social Security Act are presently inade- 
quate to take care of those who because of 
their age have retired and depend upon pay 
ments made under this Act, and 


WHEREAS, It is to the benefit of all work 
ers to have payments made under the Social 
Security Act increased to meet the increased 
cost of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention take 
favorable action making it a part of the 
American Federation of Labor’s legislative 
program to urge Congress to amend the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act to increase the pay- 
ments made thereunder to meet the increased 
cost of living. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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LOWER RETIREMENT AGE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegates D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Gordon M. Freeman, 
Frank C. Riley, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Miles, J. A. Verret, International Broth 
erhood Electrical Workers. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Social Security 
Act is one of the most humane and pro- 
gressive enactments of the Congress of the 
United States, and 


WHEREAS, The present Act does not pro- 
vide for old age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits to workers who have not reached the 
age of 65, and 


WHEREAS, Experience has proven that 
because of the advanced age at which benefits 
commence, a substantial number of persons 
have been deprived of the benefits of the 
Act despite their inability to continue at 
work or to find employment, and 


WHEREAS, The reduction of the retire- 
ment age to age 60 years would alleviate 
the problem of providing employment for 
veterans of World War II, and would further 
the best interests of all of the people of the 
United States, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention take 
favorable action making it a part of the 
American Federation of Labor’s legislative 
program to urge Congress to amend the 
Federal Social Security Act reducing the age 
of payment of old age insurance benefits to 
begin at the age of 60 and to provide for 
payments to disabled workers at any age. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


A. F. of L. HEALTH AND SAFETY 
DEPARTMENT 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates H. A. 
Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, A. Vincent Busby, 
International Chemical Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, In the past ten years alone, 
one hundred eighty thousand American work- 
ers have been killed or permanently disabled 
in industrial accidents, one million others 
have suffered partial disabilities and nineteen 
million have suffered temporary disablements, 
and 


WHEREAS, In this so-called civilized era, 
seventy per cent of all industrial accidents 
and diseases are new occurring in establish- 
ments which do not take an active part in 
the industrial safety movement, and 


WHEREAS, This perverted fatalism and 
these unnecessary injuries are inconsistent 
with the principles of unionism, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has a vital stake in the promotion of 
safe and healthful working conditions in in- 
dustry and the various trades, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has an extreme interest in the elimina- 
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tion of this disgraceful wastage of human 
value through industrial accidents and di- 
seases, and 


WHEREAS, The existing state codes and 
laws are not adequate to fully protect the 
well being of industrial workers, and 


WHEREAS, The industrial safety move- 
ment vitally needs labor incentive and co- 
operation, and 


WHEREAS, Labor standards, which benefit 
workers most, can be improved only through 
labor initiative, and 


WHEREAS, These fatalities and injuries 
include members of the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Experience has shown that 
where labor actively participates in the 
reduction of accidents, great progress has 
been made, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor was founded on the principles that 
‘*it behooves the representatives of the Trade 
and Labor Unions of America, in convention 
assembled, to adopt such measures and dis- 
seminate such principles among the me- 
chanics and laborers of our country as will 
permanently unite them to secure the recog- 
nition of rights to which they are justly 
entitled,’’ and in furtherance of the principles 
upon which the American Federation of Labor 
was founded, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That a Health and Safety De- 
partment within the American Federation of 
Labor be organized to: 

1. Actively take the initiative in the pro- 
motion of safe and healthful working con- 
ditions, 


2. Advise and consult with national, inter- 
national and federal local unions and state 
and city federations of labor in health and 
safety matters, 


8. Cooperate with federal government in 
safety matters and state agencies in the 
formulation of safety codes and maintenance 
of safe and healthful work places, 

4. Secure an disseminate safety material 
to national, international and federal local 
unions and state and city federations of labor, 

5. Assist national, internation] and federal 
local unions in organizing safety committees 
and safety programs, 

6. Assist in training union leaders for 
handling safety in their respective unions, 

7. Provide day by day assistance and guid- 
ance to national, international and federal 
local unions, and 

8. Work and cooperate with legislative 
agents of state federations to secure adequate 
codes, laws, etc. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


POLITICAL PARTY 


Resolution No. 112—Central Labor Union 
Santa Cruz, California. 


WHEREAS, The Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed to enable the employers to accomplish 
on the political field what they were unable 
to accomplish on the economic field, namely, 
the weakening and smashing of unions and 
the driving downward of the workers’ stand- 
ard of living in order to make bigger profits, 
and 


WHEREAS, Passage of this law presents 
a host of new problems to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the rest of the labor 
movement which it has never faced before, 
and 


WHEREAS, This new situation demands 
the entrance of the American Federation of 
Labor into politics, where labor has a power- 
ful weapon in 37 million votes, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has in the past been non-partisan in 
the political field, supporting its so-called 
friends who in the main ended by betraying 
labor because they were not pledged to a 
program, and 


WHEREAS, The need of the day is for 
labor to enter politics in an organized fash- 
ion by entering its own candidates and or- 
ganizing labor’s own party, if it is to survive 
and progress, and 


WHEREAS, The constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor does not permit 
partisan politics, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record to amend Article 3, Section 9, of 
the constitution to read as follows: 


“The American Federation of Labor na- 
tionally and locally shall enter into the 
building of a political party by and for 
labor, based upon a program of labor's 
needs and interests’, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all unions and Councils 
be instructed to call state conferences imme- 
diately for the drafting of a state and national 
program, and that the Executive Council call 
a national conference, inviting all organized 
labor to participate in drafting a national 
program of political action immediately. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegate Thomas 
B. Hanley, Nevada State Federation of La- 
bor. 


WHEREAS, The old age and survivors in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security Act, 
which went into effect January 1, 1937, have 
now been in operation for over 10 years, and 


WHEREAS, Since that time only minor 
amendments to the Act have been adopted 
and none to meet the rapidly rising cost of 
living, the removal of the work limitation of 
$14.99 per month which prevents many quali- 
fied workers from retiring, the extension of 
coverage to include all workers, and other 
amendments beneficial to labor, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled endorses the 
following amendments to the Social Security 
Act which have been recommended by the 
Social Security Administration: 

1. Universal coverage, including agricul- 
tural, domestic, public employees and the self- 
employed. 

2. Adequate protection for veterans to cover 
their service in the armed forces. 

8. Reducing the qualifying age for all per- 
sons eligible from 65 to 60. 

4. Changing the benefits formula to increase 
benefits, particularly to the low paid worker. 

5. Increase maximum amount of taxable 
earnings counted in the computation of bene- 
fits from $3000 to $3600. 


6. Increase the amount a beneficiary may 
earn in covered employment and still draw 
benefits. 


7. Benefits during extended or permanent 
disability. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASE RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate Thomas 
B. Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Old Age Retire- 
ment payments are woefully inadequate, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring a very sub- 
stantial increase in old age retirement pay- 
ments. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXTEND SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, Since the Social Security Act 
was approved by Congress, the American 
Federation of Labor has been consistent in 
demanding its extension to the territory of 
Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, The San Francisco convention 
approved Resolution No. 8 urging on Congress 
the extension to Puerto Rico of Titles I, IV 
and X of the Social Security Act so as to en- 
able the Island to give more adequate as- 
sistance to needy persons so as to help in 
raising the living standards of our people, and 


WHEREAS, The only Titles of the Law ex- 
tended as yet are V and VI due to the efforts 
of the founder of our Federation Brother San- 
tiago Iglesias during his incumbency as Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Wash- 
ington, and 


WHEREAS, The Public Welfare Division of 


the Department of Health of Puerto Rico is 
granting public assistance to needy children, 
to the aged, the blind and other persons physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped who lack the 
necessary means of support with funds ap- 
propriated by the Government of Puerto Rico, 
and 


WHEREAS, The appropriation granted by 
the Federal government to the Child Welfare 
Bureau is devoted to the payment of special- 
ized personnel, while the government of Puerto 
Rico has assigned three million dollars to reg- 
ular assistance and for emergency grants, and 


WHEREAS, With said funds, a total of 36,- 
008 cases received public assistance during the 
year, of which 32,316 were receiving aid on 
June 30, 1948 and still there were 39,272 
public assistance applications pending action 
and emergency grants were made to 3625 fam- 
ilies at a cost of $44,912.56 covering food, 
clothing, medicine, rent, tools, etc; and 2765 
families with 5979 children were receiving 
welfare services, payments to foster parents 
ranging from $10.00 to $35.00 per month per 
child, as reported by the Division of Public 
Welfare of the Department of Health of Puerto 
Rico, and 


WHEREAS, The extension to Puerto Rico 
of Titles I, IV and X of the Social Security 
Act will enable the Division of Public Welfare 
to grant more adequate assistance to the aged, 
the blind and needy children, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to vigorously reiterate its demand to 
Congress for the urgent extension to Puerto 
Rico of Titles I, IV and X of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to meet the purposes of this 
resolution; and that the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. be instructed to continue offer- 
ing the people of Puerto Rico its assistance 
and cooperation toward securing the approval 
by U.S. Congress of the aforementioned legis- 
lative measure; and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Congress; the President of 
the United States; the Social Security Board 
of the United States; and the Governor of 
Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PALESTINE 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, On November 29, 1947, the 
United Nations reached the historic decision 
favoring the partition of Palestine and the 
creation of a Jewish State, and in accord- 
ance with this decision, the Jewish people 
of Palestine proclaimed their national in- 
dependence by establishing the State of Israel 
on May 14, 1948, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment played a decisive role in the acceptance 
of the partition plan by the United Nations 
Assembly and was the first nation to grant 
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de facto recognition to the young democracy 
of Israel. and 


WHEREAS, The independence and free- 
dom of the State of Israel is menaced by the 
attacks of the Arab states, whose invasions 
must be halted if peace and harmony are to 
reign for the mutual benefit of all the peo- 
ples in the Middle East and whose aggressions 
constitute a defiance of the will of the United 
Nations, and 


WHEREAS, The heroic defense forces of 
Israel repelled the invading armies of five 
Arab states, and by their own unaided efforts 
are continuing to protect the life and liberty 
of Israel, and the achievements of three gen- 
erations of Jewish pioneers in creating a 
society based on the principles of equality 
and social justice, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment of Israel, the Histadrut, is the backbone 
of the defending army, the mainstay of the 
economic structure, and the spearhead of 
social progress; and plays a prominent role 
in all the affairs of the state, in that the 
Israeli Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
and other leading members of the first Pro- 
visional Government are likewise leaders of 
the Histadrut, and 


WHEREAS, The Histadrut urgently re- 
quires assistance in its program of integrating 
a half million displaced persons from Europe 
and other lands into the economy of the na- 
tion by the expansion of the agricultural and 
industrial cooperatives, vocational schools, 
medical centers, and educational and social 
services, thus providing a decent standard of 
living for all citizens, regardless of their race 
or creed, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has consistently supported the efforts 
of the Jewish people to restore their national 
homeland since the days of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, and to create a haven 
for the hundreds of thousands of homeless 
Jews in Europe, many of whom are still 
languishing in the Displaced Persons Camps 
after suffering years of persecution under 
Hitler, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
in reaffirming its policy of consistently sup- 
porting the efforts of the Jewish people to 
establish their own homeland, hails the cre- 
etion of the State of Israel as a free and 
democratic commonwealth which promises to 
bring progress and prosperity to its people 
and to serve as a bulwark of democracy in 
the Middle East, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention, cog- 
nizant of the vast moral and political re- 
sponsibilities which devolve upon the United 
States in reaching a solution of the Palestine 
problem, urges the President of our country 
to act in full accord with the United Nations 
decision, and extend full de jure recognition 
to the State of Israel, and sponsor its mem- 
bership in the United Nations, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention urges 
that the loan pledged by the President of 
the United States to the State of Israel to 
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enable it to overcome its enormous difficulties, 
be advanced immediately, so that they may 
have all possible assistance in establishing 
a sound and prosperous economy, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention places 
itself on record as recognizing the right of 
the State of Israel to retain the territory 
originally allotted to the Jewish State by the 
partition plan of the United Nations on No- 
vember 29, 1947, in view of its vital necessity 
for the future colonization of the Jewish 
people and in view of the dangers of Arab 
aggression to which the new state has been 
exposed, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention reaffirms 
its long-standing friendship and its bonds of 
solidarity with its fellow trade unionists of 
Israel organized in the Histadrut, and pledges 
its continued aid in their struggle for in- 
dependence and freedom by calling upon all 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to participate actively and to 
assist wholeheartedly in the campaign of the 
American Trade Union Council of the Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Palestine to raise 
$10,000,000 for the Histadrut program of 
rescue, rehabilitation, and reconstruction. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


INTER-AMERICAN 
LABOR BANK 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The domestic and foreign re- 
actionary and totalitarian forces working in 
America against free and democratic trade- 
unionism are economically organized, and 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor in some coun- 
tries in the New World lacks sufficient finan- 
cial support to check and counterbalance the 
obnoxious propaganda and destructive activi- 
ties of the enemies of free labor, and 


WHEREAS, This situation together with 
the economic, political and social conditions 
of said countries has opened the gate to the 
reactionaries and totalitarians in the creation 
of confusion and disorientation among con- 
siderable groups of the toiling masses, and 


WHEREAS, Modern technique in propagat- 
ing ideals, principles and doctrines and edu- 
cational facts requires economic backing in 
direct proportion to the magnitude of the work 
to be done, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor aware of the role to be played by it 
toward promoting higher standards of living 
and social security in America has honestly 
joined the Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor organized at Lima, Peru, in January, 
1948, and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable that a practical 
plan be worked out so as to facilitate financial 
cooperation to those free and democratic labor 
organizations of America willing to help in the 
building of sound relationships with the Inter- 








American Confederation of Labor, fight re- 
actionaryism and totalitarianism and develop 
themselves on sound democratic bases, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, November, 1948 declares itself in 
favor of creating an Inter-American Labor 
Bank to offer financial support to those re- 
sponsible free and democratic labor organiza- 
tions of America affiliated with the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor or to those 
labor movements in sympathy with the ob- 
jectives of said international organization, on 
the basis that might be established by the 
aforementioned financial institution; that in 
order to effectuate the purpose of this reso- 
lution it authorizes and instructs the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor to 
appoint a special committee composed of as 
many members as he deems advisable to draft 
a plan toward the creation of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Labor Bank with the recommendation 
that said proposal be submitted for its final 
approval to a joint meeting of the Executive 
Council and the officers of each national and 
international union after due consideration by 
the Executive Board of the AFL; and that 
the delegates and officers representing the 
A. F. of L. in the next convention of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor be authoriz- 
ed to carry the proposal to said convention if 
the same has received the previous approval 
of the AFL as fixed in the procedure estab- 
lished by the resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


IMMIGRATION 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James V. Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has gone on record as supporting our 
present annual immigration quotas of about 
154,000 a year, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has consistently favored admission into 
the United States, under the quota system, 
of displaced persons and other war victims, 
and 


WHEREAS, The quotas are allocated on 
the basis of country of origin, and 


WHEREAS, The countries of origin of 
many of the displaced persons whom the 
American Federation of Labor has sought to 
help through its humanitarian support of 
admission of displaced persons and other war 
victims, have exceedingly small quotas where- 
as a number of countries which have few 
people who wish to enter the United States 
have relatively large quotas, with the result 
that far Jess than the total of immigrants 
envisaged by our quota laws can actually 
secure admission into the United States, and 


WHEREAS, This condition could be cor- 
rected, and displaced persons be given the 
opportunity to enter the United States, with- 
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out in any way increasing the quota number 
of 154,000, by pooling the unused quotas of 
the various nationalities at the end of each 
year and redistributing them during the fol- 
lowing year on an equitable and proportional 
basis to other nationalities whose needs are 
pressing and deserving and whose quotas are 
inadequate to the demands upon them, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor endorses the principle of pooling 
unused quotas at the end of each year, and 
the transfer of unsued quotas to other na- 
tionalities whose quotas are inadequate to 
the needs of the displaced persons who seek 
to enter the United States and build new 
lives here. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
YOUTH OF DRAFT AGE 
BY INDUSTRY 


Resolution No. 119—By Central Labor 
Union, Durham, North Carolina 


WHEREAS, Industry in many areas has 
adopted the policy of refusing to hire young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 unless 
the young men can show a discharge from 
the armed forces denoting at least 21 months 
service, and 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against these 
men who by accident of birth fall into the 
age group subject to draft at this time, not 
only deprives them of the means of earning 
a livelihood, but also penalizes their fam- 
ilies and dependents, and 


WHEREAS, These young men of draft age, 
in the event of war, will be called upon to 
defend America and these same industries 
upon foreign soil or at home, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor appeals to American industry to 
revoke this unfair policy wherever it exists, 
and refrain from discrimination in employ- 
ment between American boys within the 18- 
25 age group. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CONSTITUTION FOR 
PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, By Public Law 362 passed by 
the U. S. Congress, the people of Puerto Rico 
were granted the right to elect their governor 
in the general elections held November 2, 
1948, and 


WHEREAS, Over six-hundred thousand 
voters went to the polls to elect the governor 
of Puerto Rico for the first time during all 
the political history of the Island covering 
the Spanish regime and the American regime, 
without any public disturbance and with ab- 
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solute recognition and guarantee of _in- 
dividual and collective rights and civil lib- 
erties, and 


WHEREAS, The Island of Puerto Rico is 
the only American territory having the right 
to elect its governor, and 


WHEREAS, By Public Law 362 the 


U. S. Congress assured to the American 
citizens in Puerto Rico the same _ rights, 
privileges and immunities of the American 


citizens in all the forty-eight States of the 


Union, and 


WHEREAS, The people of Puerto Rico has 
evidenced their capability and their political 
and social maturity in running their domestic 
affairs and in their relationships with the 
Government and people of the United States, 
and 


WHEREAS, 2,200,000 American citizens in 
Puerto Rico have the right to fulfill its duties 
within the American society enjoying all the 
liberties and political achievements of the 
people of the United States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in harmony with its well-estab- 
lished policy of fostering the political lib- 
erties, rights and privileges of the people of 
the United States, their territories and of 
mankind, declares that inasmuch as_ the 
people of Puerto Rico have shown with clear 
evidence to the nation and to the world 
their maturity and capability toward a com- 


plete self-government within the American 
political structure; and inasmuch as_ the 
U. S. Congress through the Treaty of Paris 


assumed the delicate responsability of de- 
termining the political destiny of the people 
of Puerto Rico, Congress should not post- 
pone any longer the definite clarification of 
the political status of Puerto Rico and to 
that effect considers it desirable and highly 
justified that the territory of Puerto Rico 
be granted the right to draft and approve 
its own constitution five years after Novem- 
ber 2, 1948, subject to the final approval of 
said constitution by the Congress and the 
President of the United States; and that the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized and empowered 
to carry on the purpose of this resolution 
through those actions which might be deemed 
advisable in behalf of the people of Puerto 
Rico; and that ecdpies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and the Congress of 
the United States and to the Governor of 
Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COUNCIL FOR COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates Arnold 8, 
Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Henry Osthol- 
thoof, Edward P. Dailey, American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employes. 





WHEREAS, The cooperative movement has 
failed to take roots in the cities in America 
as it has in rural areas, and 


WHEREAS, The experience of workers and 
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farmers in other countries and of farmers in 
America, has long marked the cooperative 
movement as an effective weapon in the fight 
for economic democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor has, by reso- 
lutions adopted, called on local union mem- 
bers to aid in building a strong consumers 
cooperative movement as a protection for wage 
gains made through collective bargaining, and 


WHEREAS, Such a movement would be a 
bulwark against monopoly and depression, and 


WHEREAS, Well written resolutions have 
been of little aid in bringing workers concrete 
benefits through consmers cooperatives, and 


WHEREAS, There have been sporadic at- 
tempts by groups within the labor movement 
to build cooperatives, and acting under strong 
economic pressure, individual labor groups 
will, despite past disappointments, continue to 
try the cooperative idea and will in the great 
majority of cases, lose in failures their money 
and their hope in an idea that is fundamen- 
tally sound, and 


WHEREAS, We will continue to fail with 
this idea and to waste time and money until 
there is a coordinated effort backed by ade- 
quate resources with a base in the understand- 
ing of large numbers of workers, and 


WHEREAS, Cooperative growth in the 
cities will never come under the leadership of 
the cooperative movement alone but will come 
when the labor movement decides to take hold 
and join co-ops in making a united attempt 
to put the cooperative idea to work success- 
fully in the cities, and 


WHEREAS, The Council for Cooperative 
Development was set up to provide the in- 
strument of making this unified effort and key 
international unions, both AFL and CIO, and 
the Cooperative League of the USA, formed 
the Council for Cooperative development in 
in November, 1947, and 


WHEREAS, A one year pilot program in 
Michigan under the sponsorship and guidance 
of the Council for Cooperative Development 
has just been completed, and 


WHEREAS, The program has _ involved 
locals both AFL and CIO of most interna- 
tionals having membership in the area and of 
many community groups, and 


WHEREAS, The program in the Michigan 
demonstration area, involving more than 20,- 
000 families has proven three things: 


(1) Careful planning, united labor support 
and a focus on the needs of workers in 1948 
instead of on the experience of the weavers 
of Rochdale in 1844 make it possible to offer 
workers concrete benefits through consumer 
cooperation. Workers in Pontiac, Flint and 
Detroit are saving right now on groceries, 
work clothing, paint, automotive supplies and 
appliances through their own cooperatives. 


(2) Cooperatives offering their members 
concrete benefits, can give the Labor Movement 
an all important base in the community. A 
community cooperative open to all, owned and 
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controlled by several thousand neighborhood 
families, visited each week by 1500 families, 
offers one of the best possible mediums for 
doing continuous work in adult education and 
in the whole area of public policy formation 
as attested by the experience of the Swedish 
labor movement. 


Labor will not take leadership in the area 
of public policy formation through manipulat- 
ed public relations techniques. We will take 
leadership to the extent that we sink roots 
into the neighborhoods of urban America and 
extend our organizational and educational ef- 
fort to where people live. A community co- 
operative offers a base and a long step in the 
direction of doing this fundamental grass- 
roots job. 


(3) Community cooperatives offer a field 
for farm-labor joint activity. They are a func- 
tioning dramatic example of the mutuality of 
interest of workers on the farm and in the 
city. Intelligent use of cooperatives can aid 
in creating Farm-Labor understanding and 
joint activity on the level where it counts, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Council for Cooperative 
Development is not ready for a national or- 
ganizational effort, does not now contemplate 
such effort, and recognizes that the success in 
Michigan does not provide an appropriate 
pattern for many other areas but points out 
that there is, however, need now for coordi- 
nated planning and experimental work leading 
to that effort,— 

Because the organization of workers 
strength as consumers is long overdue 
Because such an effort can be most effec- 
tive under joint labor and co-op direction 
Because the Council for Cooperative De- 
velopment is devoted to a program that 
extends in an important and helpful way 
beyond the organization of cooperative 
business into the crucial area of labor’s 
community and farm relations, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in this 67th convention, 
does endorse the program of the Council for 
Cooperative Development, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council is 
authorized to give organizational and financial 
aid in advancing the program of the Council 
for Cooperative Development, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL does commend 
to its national and international unions the 
program of the Council for Cooperative De- 
velopment and that the officers of the AFL 
be instructed to urge member internationals 
to affiliate with the Council for Cooperative 
Development and cooperate in developing and 
advancing its program. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROCESSING AND MARKETING 
OF REFINED SUGAR IN 
PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


WHREAS, In accord with the Sugar Act 
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of 1948 a system of regulation of the raw 
sugar was established by U.S. Congress allo- 
eating among the sugar producing areas the 
amount of sugar necessary to meet the needs 
of continental United States both for house- 
hold and industrial consumption, . and 


WHEREAS, Puerto Rico was assigned a 
quota of approximately one million tons of 
raw sugar which quantity is sold to the U.S. 
Government, except a small portion of it 
is left for local consumption, and 


WHEREAS, On January 16, 1948 the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States 
issued the Sugar Order No. 16 limiting to 
126,033 tons the amount of refined sugar that 
Puerto Rico could market on the mainland,’ 
and 


WHEREAS, Continentals refiners were left 
free with said Sugar Order No. 16 to refine all 
the raw sugar permitted to be marketed on 
the mainland, and 


WHEREAS, Such discriminatory measures 
is not only arbitrary and unconstitutional but 
tends to arrest the economic possibilities of 
the Island of Puerto Rico which depends 
primarialy on its sugar industry, and 


WHEREAS, Such unjust limitation pre- 
vents the expansion of the sugar industry 
of Puerto Rico thus handicapping the solu- 
tion of the acute problems of unemployment 
faced by the government and the people of 
the Island, and 


WHEREAS, If Puerto Rican refiners are 
granted the same rights bestowed upon con- 
tinental refiners to refine and market on the 
mainland the raw sugar produced in the 
American territory of Puerto Rico there will be 
a greater supply of refined sugar for the con- 
cumers of the United States and Puerto Rico 
will increase its general annual income over 
twenty million dollars to face its acute edu- 
cational, health, industrial and social security 
problems depending less on Federal aid and 
preparing the Island to assume the economic 
responsibilities as part of the American 
society, and 


WHEREAS, About 95 per cent of the trade 
of Puerto Rico is carried on with the United 
States. During the fiscal year 1947-1948, 
Puerto Rico bought U.S. Merchandise in gen- 
eral up to the amount of $337,225,714 and 
sold commodities to the U.S. to the amount 
of $186,595,205, which brings about a very 
peculiar situation in the economy of the 
Island, and 


WHEREAS, The U.S. Congress in ammend- 
ing the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, through 


Public Law 362, granted to the 2,200,000 
American citizens of the Island the same 
rights, privileges and immunities of every 


American citizen in the forty-eight states of 
the Union, and 


WHEREAS, If the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any agency, organism or part of the 
Government of the United States is recognized 
as having the power to limit the production 
of refined sugar and the marketing of it on 
the mainland such power might be understood 
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to be extended to the effect of ordering Puerto 
Rico or any other American territory not to 
process any product in the territory but to 
send the whole raw material to continental 
United States to be processed, something that 
was not thought about or contemplated by 
the founders of the glorious Republic of the 
United States of America, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled that it ex- 
presses its vigorous condemnation of any at- 
tempt by any part of the government of the 
United States; by Oongress or the govern- 
ment of the United States itself to place 
Puerto Ricans in the category of a second- 
class citizenry or to limit the right, privileges 
and immunities recognized to them or bestow- 
ed upon them by the Congress of the United 
States through the Treaty of Paris, the Or- 
ganic Law or through legislation or action of 
Congress and the government of the United 
States; that it recognizes the existence of an 
apparent discriminatory measure approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture interpreting the 
Sugar Act of 1948 that merits a thorough 
investigation of the case presented in this 
resslution toward the redress of any damage or 
injustice imposed upon the sugar refiners of 
Puerto Rico and the people of the Island in 
general and to that effect authorizes and en 
trusts the Executive Council of the AFL to 
conduct such investigation as complete as 
possible making the proper recommendation 
to the U.S. Congress, to the President of 
the United States and the Department of 
Agriculture; that copy of this resolution be 
sent to the above mentioned entities and to 
the Governor of Puerto Rico and that copies 
of the final recommendation made by the 
Executive Council of the AFL be sent to the 
Puerto Rico State Federation and to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


PERUVIAN LABOR SITUATION 


Resolution No, 123—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen., 


WHEREAS, The press has informed the 
world that the Government of President Bus- 
tamanto of Peru and the military government 
instituted recently through the coup d'etat of 
the conservative forces headed by General 
Odria have put into jail the outstanding lead- 
ers of the Peruvian Confederation of Labor 
under the excuse that they have been engaged 
in subversive activities against the govern- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, The Peruvian Confederation 
of Labor gave effective cooperation to the 
Conference at Lima that led to the foundation 
— Inter-American Oonfederation of Labor, 
an 


WHEREAS, During the inauguration of 
the Inter-American Labor Conference at Lima 
the Peruvian Confederation of Labor mobilized 
thousands of workers to counteract the action 
of the communists who tried in vain to prevent 
the celebration of such historical meeting, 


with the apparent backing of the executive 
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branch of the Peruvian Government which had 
shown its prejudice and hostility toward the 
Conference, and 


WHEREAS, The delegates who attended the 
Inter-American Labor Conference held on 
January, 1948, at Lima had the opportunity to 
be acquainted with the Peruvian Confedera- 
tion of Labor and its leaders, including with 
the outstanding leader of the Peruvians, Mr. 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torro, and could 
verify that they all were engaged in develop- 
ing @ sound, democratic and free organized 
labor movement rendering Peruvian labor a 
very practical, honest and efficient service in 
raising living standards, and 


WHEREAS, Although the Free Federation 
of Workingmen of Puerto Rico and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are affiliates of the 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers 
and could bring this question to the attention 
of the next Conference that will be held at 
Habana, Cuba, the situation in Peru is of 
such a nature that immediate action is re- 
quired especially by this powerful organization 
—The American Federation of Labor—to pro- 
tect democracy and free trade-unionism in 
America, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled: 


1. That after being thoroughly inform- 
ed about the situation prevailing in Peru— 
has reached the conclusion that the action 
taken by President Bustamanto and his as 
sociates and the military government headed 
by General Odria against the bona-fide labor 
movement of Peru and its outstanding lead- 
ers represents an absolute negation of demo- 
cratic principles and procedure and a peril- 
ous menace to free trade unionism in America 
and to international peace, and must receive 
the most vigorous condemnation of the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement as represented by this 
American Federation of Labor and by the 
Free loving people of this country. 

2. That the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be authorized not only to 
express the sentiments of this convention to 
the U.S. State Department but to appoint a 
special committee to extend the investigation 
to every angle of the situation denounced 
in this resolution so that the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor may 
take appropriate action that may include the 
presentation of the case to the International 
Labor Organization and to the United Nations. 

3- That copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Executive Council of the Inter-American 
Confederation of Labor to the U.S. State 
Department; to the President of the United 
States; to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, to the secretary of the United Nations 
and to the press and radio. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 


WHEREAS, Over a period of years the 
vote in the electoral college of the United 
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States has caused the defeat of presidential 
nominees who have received a majority of 
the popular vote of the people, thereby de- 
feating the wishes of the people and the 
intent of the Constitution of the United 
States, and 


WHEREAS, This method of electing nom- 
inees to the highest and most important office 
in our great country is out moded and is as 
antique as the oxen that trudged our ex- 
pansion across the great plains and over the 
mountains to the Pacific to create this United 
States of America, and 


WHEREAS, Our unions of Kentucky be- 
speak the will of the majority of all our 
citizens rather than the majority of a few 
large concentrations of citizens, and 


WHEREAS, In the recent presidental elec- 
tion had Governor Thomas E. Dewey carried 
the States of Illinois, California and Ohio, 
he would have won the presidency by one 
electoral vote, thereby defeating President 
Harry S. Truman, who would still have had 
a majority of the popular vote of the people, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Truman plurality in Illi- 
nois was but 37,920; in California, 32,512 
and in Ohio a slim 18,451, or a total of 
88,883, which is much too close to defeat a 
man who the majority of the people wish 
elected to the office, and 


WHEREAS, There is nothing in the pres- 
ent electoral college law that compels an 
elected elector to vote for the nominee they 
were elected by the people to support, which 
again shows the unfairness of the present 
electoral college law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention in regu- 
lar meeting assembled does hereby go on 
record as favoring an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to repeal 
the electoral college law and to substitute 
therefor legislation to elect presidential 
nominees by direct popular majority vote of 
the people, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call upon the 81st 
Congress of the United States to take neces- 
sary action to bring about this amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ENLARGING DUTIES OF THE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 


WHEREAS, The United States has ex- 
panded from a few colonies to the greatest 
nation in the world, and 


WHEREAS, Our government in many re- 
spects has kept up with the expansion of 
the nation by enlarging the Supreme Court, 
creation of Departments, agencies and bu- 
reaus, and 


WHEREAS, Even with the assistance of 
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the Cabinet, the duties of the President of 
the United States are far in excess of the 
physical abilities of any human being, if 
proper consideration is given to all of the 
duties, and 


WHEREAS, The duties, authorities and 
responsibilities of the Vice President of the 
United States have not kept pace with the 
rapid expansion of our nation and govern- 
ment to the extent that the only duties of 
the Vice President are to preside over the 
Senate and cast a vote in case of tie — to 
appoint a few minor Senate Committees — to 
sign enrolied bills and joint resolutions of 
Congress — to serve as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute — to appoint five midshipmen to the 
Naval Academy and four Senators to the 
Academy's Board of Regents and to recom- 
mend to the “President the appointment of 
two candidates for the Military Academy, 
and 


WHEREAS, One of our world’s greatest 
statesmen, now Vice President of the United 
States, one whose voice and leadership has 
been paramount among all voices of the 
world in the last decade, and 


WHEREAS, As Vice President, this great 
voice will be muted, and 


WHEREAS, In this great hour of tribula- 
tion every voice, mind and spirit should be 
heard in full, and 


WHEREAS, The colossal duties imposed 
upon the great humanitarian, Franklin D 
Roosevelt undoubtedly brought about his un- 
timely death and the continued present heavy 
duties of the office of President will be an 
unjust burden upon President Truman, there 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention, in regu- 
lar session, go on record as favoring an ex- 
pansion of duties and broadening of re- 
sponsibilities of the Vice President of the 
United States, thereby bring this office in 
line with the progress and expansion of the 
rest of our government, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor be requested to call upon all labor 
organizations in the United States to use 
their utmost influence to bring about the 
realization of the contents of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RECOGNITION OF WESTERN 
INDUSTRIES IN AWARDING 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegate Gust 
Anderson, Central Labor Council, Portland, 
Oregon. 

WHEREAS, Governmental departments 


and agencies, in awarding contracts for sup- 
plies and for construction of ships and other 
movable equipment are discriminating against 
industries on the Pacific coast, a particularly 
conspicuous example being in construction of 
ships, and 


WHEREAS, The shipyards of the Pacific 
coast and other industries producing war 
materials excelled like industries of the east 
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in speed and volume of production during 
World War II, and western industries pro- 
ducing various articles and commodities con- 
sumed by the government are now equipped 
to equal the quality and speed of production 
by eastern and middle western industries, 
and , 


WHEREAS, Workers of the Pacific coast 
states have demonstrated that they have the 
skill and the enterprise to manufacture 
articles for government use, ranging from 
battleships and merchant ships to fabrics and 
garments and other products in small units, 
and 


WHEREAS, The rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of western states requires that govern- 
ment expenditures be equitably proportioned 
to the west to provide employment, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor request the Government of the 
United States that western industries be 
recognized in awarding of government con- 
tracts and especially that immediate evidence 
of a fair division of contracts be given by 
the awarding of contracts by the Maritime 
Commission and by the Navy to western 
shipyards. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CREATION ‘OF A THIRD 
POLITICAL FORCE 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegates Sal B. 
Hoffman, Alford R. Rota, George Bucher, 
Robert Roulston, Tony Remshardt, Upholster- 
ers’ International Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, The years of 1947 and 1948 
have witnessed the rise and consolidation in 
power in the Congress of the United States 
and in the control of the national Republican 
Party and of regional sections of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, a reactionary coalition spear- 
headed by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, real estate lobby and other special 
and reactionary interests, bent on shackling 
organized labor and its democratic allies and 
despoiling the American people of govern- 
mental protection and their natural and 
social resources, for purposes of private 
gain, and 


WHEREAS, These special interests have 
enacted the Taft-Hartley Act, which in one 
sweep aims to drastically weaken, if not 
destroy, the power of organized workers to 
check the tyranny and license of concentrated 
and organized industrial and financial power, 
and at the same time attempts to cripple 
Labor’s political self-defense in preparation 
for new legislative oppressions of all the plain 
people of the United States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That these times and meas- 
ures call for the creation of a new liberal 
farm labor political coalition on the national 
scene, based upon, but not confined to or- 
ganized labor, which will be capable of com- 
bating the reactionary coalition from Con- 
gress and the Presidency down to the pre- 
cinct level, in defense of the ancient lib- 
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erties of our people and the common resourses 
of the nation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That to this end, the sixty- 
seventh convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor favors the creation of a Na- 
tional Liberal-Farmer-Labor Coalition Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, which shall be charged 
with organizing and coordinating the labor 
and liberal forces in the forthcoming 81st 
Congress and in the country, and should the 
National Democratic Party be unwilling or 
unable to discipline or remove the anti-labor 
and anti-liberal fifth columnists in its midst 
to summon into existence a third political 
force capable of becoming a new major Party, 
and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor proceed to 
appoint five members of such a committee, 
of experienced A. F. of L. officers, to negotiate 
with other national labor, farmer and liberal 
bodies for an additional ten members of 
similar experience and high reputation, to 
proceed with this work with the full support 
of the majority of all affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who are prepared 
and free, under their laws, to participate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 128—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen, 

WHEREAS, The Senate of the United 
States passed S. 472, the Federal-Aid-to-Edu- 
eation Bill, ‘‘to authorize the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Territories 
in financing a minimum foundation education 
program of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and in reducing the inequalities of 
educational opportunities through public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, for the general 
welfare, and for other purposes,’’ and 


WHEREAS, In section 9 of said Bill the 
term ‘‘State’’ is defined so as to include the 
several States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands and 
Guam, and 


WHEREAS, A similar bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives (H.R. 2953) 
which was favorably reported by the Sub- 
committee of the Committee of Education and 
Labor but not considered by the House, and 


WHEREAS, In the latest amendments made 
by the U.S. Congress in the Organic Law of 
Puerto Rico (Public Law 362-80th Congress), 
the American citizens in Puerto Rico shall 
have the same right and privileges as any 
American citizen in the forty-eight states of 
the Union, and 


WHEREAS, The children of Puerto Rico 
have been born American citizens and are en- 
titled to the high standards of living enjoyed 
by the majority of the children in the con- 
tinental United States, and 


WHEREAS, The total population of school 

















age in Puerto Rico is 677,148 (1946-1947) 
out of 2,097,631 inhabitants, and 


WHEREAS, One of every two children in 
Puerto Rico do not receive the blessings of an 
education. Only fifteen out of every one hun- 
dred (6 to 12 years) enrolled in the elemen- 
‘tary schools of the Island attend school for a 
full day and remain in school until they com- 
plete the sixth grade, and 


WHEREAS, During the period 1940-48 
there has been an increase of only 18 per cent 
in the number of government-owned class- 
rooms, while the school enrollment has in- 
creased 32 per cent. A similar situation ex- 
ists with respect to the provision of school 
equipment, textbooks, etc., and 


WHEREAS, The total Insular and municipal 
expenditures for public elementary and sec- 
ondary school education during the fiscal 
year 1947-1948 was $20,193,570 which is 
a clear demonstration of the efforts made by 
the Government of Puerto Rico to face the 
serious educational problem of the Island, and 


WHEREAS, The Government of the United 
States should not neglect the educational de- 
velopment in the Territories inasmuch these 
are the frontiers of the Nation and the Amer- 
ican people in any American territory must 
understand through education the principles of 
the economic, social and political structure 
of the Nation in order to work effectively for 
the betterment of the American society and 
understand the international obligations of 
America, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in C!ncin- 
nati, November, 1948, declares that in consid 
ering and approving any bill granting Federal 
aid to education to the States, Congress should 
extend such aid to the Territories under the 
American flag on an equal footing with the 
States, making the apportionment of funds to 
the Territories and Possessions on exactly the 
same basis as to the States and following the 
disposition of S. 472 and H.R. 2953; and that 
it will look with great sympathy upon any 
step taken by the Government of the United 
States to give economic assistance to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico with a view to affording 
appropriate educational facilities to nearly 
four hundred thousand children of school age 
not receiving the blessings of a school educa- 
tion; that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the U. S. Congress, to the President of the 
United States; to the Governor and to the 
Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico. 


Committee on Education. 


Referred to 





SALARIES OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. 


Resolution No. 129—-By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 


WHEREAS, A short time ago there was a 
great amount of talk of raising the salary of 
the incoming Vice President of the United 
States from the present $20.000 a year to 
$40,000 and building this Official a home in 
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Washington, D. C., to cost in the neighborhood 
of two and a half million dollars, and 


WHEREAS, We believe the incoming Vice 
President will be of untold value to the peo- 
ple of the United States and the world and 
his worth cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, and 


WHEREAS, We understand that all mem- 
bers of the Congress and in most cases public 
officials in general have received increases in 
salary, while the President of the United 
States has not received any increase, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention does 
hereby go on record as favoring and urging 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
the necessary legislation to increase the salary 
of the Vice President by $30,000 making his 
salary $50,000, and we further favor and urge 
that the President’s salary be increased $25,- 
000 a year making his salary $100,000, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That we favor and urge the 
Congress to appoint a committee to look into 
the matter of building suitable living quar- 
ters for the Vice President asd that such liv- 
ing quarters be built as soon as possible. 
Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 


PAY RATES FOR EMPLOYES 
IN VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Resolution No. 130—Wyoming State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The employees of the Veterans 
Administration hospitals are under the Classi- 


fication Act of 1923 as amended and are 
classified as attendants, kitchen help, etce., 
and 

WHEREAS, The scale of salaries granted 
them for the above titles under the Classi- 
fication Act are very inadequate to attract 
help and is causing a great hardship on 
the employee and on the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, also upon the patient whose _ wel- 
fare directly depends upon the attendants, 


etc., as they are with the patient twenty-four 
hours a day and must be people trained in 
hospital work. They are given training by 
the Veterans Administration and at the end 
of the training period they cannot be given 
any better salaries because they are at the 
top of their grade, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor gives its full support to legislation 
requesting a change in the titles of the above 


employees giving them a _ semi-professional 
title which will allow them higher salaries 
under the Classification Act and that ade- 


quate appropriations be granted to take care 
of the raise and to relieve the annual leave 
situation which has accrued because of the 
lack of employees. 

Legislation. 


Referred to Committee on 
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INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 131—Wyoming State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The pay raise of three hundred 
and thirty dollars ($330.00) given by the 
80th Congress to classified government em- 
ployees is very inadequate to meet the in- 
creased cost of living of those employees 
who are on a fixed salary, and 


WHEREAS, The classified employee's sal- 
aries are regulated by act of Congress, and 


WHEREAS, Congress and some independ- 
ent associations of government employees 
have tried to incorporate a revision of the 
Classification Act in a pay raise which re- 
vision usually takes from three to four 
years to get through Congress, and we do 
not wish to wait that length of time for a 
cost-of-living pay raise, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled recom- 
mends a cost-of-living pay raise for classified 
United States Government employees not 
incumbered by a revision of the Classification 
Act. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


ALIENS 


Resolution No. 132—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernest Galarza, George Stith, Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The employment of aliens who 
have entered this country illegally is carrie 
out by big agricultural employers with the 
connivance of public officials for the purpose 
of lowering the wage levels and living 
standards of our people, and 


WHEREAS, The wage earners in agricul- 
ture, in the building trades and in the field 
of common labor are also affected by this 
vicious practice which has been converted into 
a system, and 


WHEREAS, A decision of the 


recent 
Supreme Court has made it even more difficult 


to secure the protection of our wage and 
living standards by holding that employers 
may not be punished for violations of the 
present immigration law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record in support of an amendment to the 
present immigration law of the United States 
that shall make it a felony to “conceal, harbor 
or employ any alien who has entered this 
country illegally.” 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
RIGHTS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS 


Resolution No. 133—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, George Stith, Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. 
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WHEREAS, The incoming administration 
elected with the support of organized labor is 
pledged to repeal the unfair Taft-Hartley Act, 
and 


WHEREAS, This law denied any rights to 
agricultural workers and was construed by the 
National Labor Relations Board to penalize 
members of this union on strike against the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation in Kern County, 
California, and 


WHEREAS, The previous Wagner Labor 
Act also denied agricultural workers equal 
rights under the law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention go on rec- 
ord as urging the adoption of a labor relations 
act which will provide means whereby workers 
employed on large farms may likewise be pro- 
tected in their right to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor requests the 
support of the Federation in securing the en- 
actment of legislation by the next Congress 
which will give equal rights under the law 
to agricultural workers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


HOUSING FOR AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Resolution No. 134—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, George Stitch, Na- 
tional] Faym Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The administration of govern- 
ment farm labor camps for migratory agri- 
cultural workers and their families by the 
Federal government proved favorable to the 
welfare of such workers, and 


WHEREAS, Such camps are now being 
withdrawn from Federal administration with 
the cosequent danger that they will fall under 
the control of finance farmers, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal administration of 
such camps assures a more stable labor sup- 
ply, better housing standards and greater se- 
curity for agricultural workers, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That this convention call upon 
Congress to take necessary action to return 
such farm labor housing to Federal adminis- 
tration, and that pending action by Congress, 


all steps in the direction of giving private 
interests control of such camps be suspended. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


ORGANIZATION OF FORESTRY 
WORKERS 


Resolution No. 135—By Delegates H. L 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, George Stitch, Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The National Farm Labor Un- 
ion has succeeded in organizing the employees 
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of a number of tree expert companies in the 
New England area, and has won NLRB elec- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, Such workers are employed in 
an agricultural pursuit and are paid at low 
wages considering the skill and dangerous 
type of work required in caring for trees, and 


WHEREAS, There are approximately 18,- 
000 such workers employed by various com- 
panies throughout the United States who op- 
erate on a contract basis and except for the 
organization in New England states, are with- 
out trade union protection, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the National Farm La- 
bor Union initiate a campaign to bring into 
the ranks of the American Federation of Labor 
all tree surgeons and other types of forestry 
workers desiring the benefits of unionism, and 
be it further 


RESOLVD, That we call upon the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to assist the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union in conducting such 
an organizing campaign throughout’ the 
United States. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


SAILORS’ UNION JURISDICTION 
RIGHTS 


136—By Delegates Harry 
Lundeberg, Paul Hall, Morris Weisberger, 
Andrea Gomez, Patrick McHugh, Seafarers 
International Union of North America. 


Resolution No. 


WHEREAS, The Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific has had, since its inception, jurisdiction 
over work on vessels which operate out of 
Pacific Coast and Alaskan ports, and 


WHEREAS, The Communist-dominated In- 
ternational Longshoresmen and Warehouse- 
men Union (CIO), the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union (CIO), the Marine Firemen 
Oilers, and Watertenders Union (Independent) 
are now in the process of negotiating a con- 
tract with the Waterfront Employers and 
Shipowners, and 


WHEREAS, These above named unions.are 
attempting to reach an agreement with the 
employers which would cover work now be- 
ing done by the members of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, and 


WHEREAS, The experience of American 
Federation of Labor unions on the Pacific 
Coast in -protecting their jurisdictions clearly 
proves that if the above named unions are 
successful in reaching such an agreement with 
the employers, the jurisdictional rights of all 
American Federation of Labor unions on the 
Pacific Coast will be jeopardized, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor duly assembled in convention in Cin- 
cinnati, Olrio hereby goes on record to sup- 
port any action that the membership of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific may deem fit 
to take which will protect their rightful and 
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recognized jurisdiction over work to which 
claims are now being made by the above 
named CIO and independent unions, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the widest possible pub- 
lic notice be given to this resolution by the 
American Federation of Labor immediately 
on its adoption. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


FISHERMEN’S LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 137—By Delegates Harry 
Lundeberg, Paul Hall, Morris Weisberger, 
Andrea Gomez, Patrick McHugh, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 

WHEREAS, By reason of the unduly large 
importation of foreign fish, New England 
fishermen have suffered a decrease of in- 
come in comparison with the prevailing in- 
come in the war, and 


WHEREAS, Other wage earners since the 
conclusion of the war have increased their 
average take home pay, and thus have been 
enabled better to meet the rising cost of 
living, and 


WHEREAS, Other food producers, especial- 
ly farmers, have income insurance in the 
form of support prices and other government 
aid to prevent price collapse, and 


WHEREAS, Fishermen, unlike other indus- 
trial workers, do not have the benefifit of 
minimum wages, and 


WHEREAS, Fishermen are entitled no less 
than farmers and industrial workers to be 
protected against price crashes and un- 
American standards of living, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call upon the President of the 
United States to appoint a Federal Fisheries 
Commission with representation thereon of 
the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union to work out 
and present to the incoming Congress the 
following program: 

(a) Tariff adjustment be kept in harmony 
with present economic facts. 

(b) Establish an_ international fisheries 
agreement between North Atlantic countries 
for the cqnservation of fishing resources, and 
to regulate production and stablize markets 
so that American fishermen will have pri- 
mary control of the home market and the 
consumer will be assured of fair prices. 

(c) Establish’ a federal support price pro- 
gram for the fisheries with floor prices no less 
than the best standards prevailing in agri- 
culture. 

(d) Establish a federal cold storage build- 
ing program to enable fishermen to store 
glut production and enable sale thereof at 
time of best consumer demand, and be it 
finally 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor and the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union 
take all steps to bring about achievement of 
this legislative program. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:45 
o'clock, by President Green. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: 


ed to 


The Chair is pleas- 
Father Ahr, Athletic 
Director of the Catholic Youth Organization 
of Cincinnati, to pronounce the invocation this 
Father Ahr. 


present to you 


morning. 


REVEREND WALTER C. AHR 


(Athletic Director of Catholic Youth 
Organization) 


We beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
Thy blessings upon this assembly 
together in the interests of man. May the 
Holy Spirit, who proceedeth from Thee, O 
Lord, enlighten our minds and, even as Thy 
Son hath promised, may He lead us unto all 
truth, 


bestow 
gathered 


Grant us to remember, O God, that we pass 
through this world but once. If, therefore, 
there is any good that we can do for our 
world, let us do it now; let us not defer nor 


neglect it, for we 
again, 

Vouchsafe, O Father, to conduct us by Thy 
wisdom, restrain us by Thy justice, comfort us 
by Thy mercy, and defend us by Thy power. 
Enlighten eur understanding so that we may 
work together in a spirit of unity and toler- 
ance, respect and love. 

Give ear, O God, we beseech Thee, to our 
supplication, so that our steps will be directed 
in the ways of peace and prosperity and, as 
citizens of this great country, the United 
States of America, may we build a noble mon- 
ument to Thy greater honor and glory. Amen. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Father. 


shall not pass this way 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT MR. 
MAX EASTMAN 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair desires 
to announce the appointment of a committee 
to escort to the stage our speaker who will 
address us this morning, Mr. Max Eastman. 
The Chair appoints on that committee Brother 
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Alex Rose of the Hatters; Brother Thomas A. 
Murray of the New York State Federation of 
Labor; and Brother Isidore Nagler of the 


Ladies Garment Workers’ International Union. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
SENATOR-ELECT LONG 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair desires 
to announce the appointment of a committee 
to escort Senator-Elect Long of Louisiana to 
the stage, who will address us 
The Chair appoints on 
mittee Brother Joseph 
Carriers, 


later in the 
that 
Moreschi of the 
Building and 
Union, Brother George L. Googe of the Print- 
ing Pressmen, and Brother Robert Soule of 
the New Orleans Central Trades and 
Council. 


session, com- 
Hod 


Common Laborers’ 


Labor 


Broth- 
er Schwartz, who wishes to tell you a little 
story about the Tuberculosis Home at Denver, 
Colorado. Brother Schwartz. 


The Chair will now present to you 


MR. R. SCHWARTZ 


(National Supervisor, Ex-Patients’ 
Tubercular Home, Denver, 
Colorado) 


Chairman Green, George Meany, and dele- 
gates assembled: I have attended a lot of 
conventions. I have had the opportunity of 
appearing before the convention and bringing 
greetings, and particularly extending the 
thanks and appreciation to the national offi- 
cers, and likewise to the various officers and 
delegates assembled, for the cooperation you 
people have extended to our national Ex- 
Patients’ Tubercular Home. 


In 1949 it will mark 40 years of the exist- 
ence of that national organization, and I 
want to say very frankly that if it had not 
been for the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor that at no time would 
it have been in a position to take care of 
those thousands of unfortunate victims that 
come from the ranks of labor. Men and 
women that worked and built up our great 
labor movement in the United States be- 
came afflicted, a good many of them, with 
tuberculosis. And at the most drastic time 
in their lives they became afflicted with that 
disease. They had to go to an institution, 
and there we served them free, and without 
any charge whatsoever. Those men and 
women come from all parts of the country and 
in return we have received both the moral 
and financial support from you people each 
year, for the past 40 years. 


In behalf of our Board of Directors, and in 
behalf of the National Trade Union Commit- 
tee for the support of the institution, I 
want to extend our good wishes to each and 
every one of you for your generosity, for 
your help, for your kindness, and for making 
it possible for us to take care of the men and 
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women of the labor movement who have come 
to us in their great hour of trial and need 
Your cooperation spells alleviating pain, pro- 
longed life, and nursing these sick patients 
back to health. 


I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that for me it 
is an honor to appear before this convention 
and extend our greetings and felicitations 
and good wishes to each and every one of 
you. We hope and pray that the time will 
come when we will not be in need of having 
tubercular institutions in our country, but 
while we still have people that are afflicted 
with T.B. it is imperative and important that 
we do not neglect and forsake those unfor- 
tunate victims of this dreaded disease. 


It was forty years ago that a few people, 
coming from the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union in the City of New 
York, contracted that disease, and went out 
to the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and 
there organized that national, humanitarian 
tuberculosis institution. Since then I can 
say that about 80 per cent of the Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are helping us with con- 
tributions each year, thereby making if pos- 
sible for us to keep the doors of our insti- 
tution open. 


In conclusion I want once more to say 
that not only myself, but everyone that is 
connected with the institution, feels that it 
is the American Federation of Labor that 
makes it possible for us to keep the doors 
of that institution open and to care for these 
patients. 


We bring the greetings of these unfor- 
tunate patients and extend our sincere thanks 
to each of you, and may you find in your 
convention here, abundant happiness and be 
crowned with success. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am 


indeed to present to you our colleague and 


pleased 


one who has served with distinction and 
honor the American Federation of Labor dur- 
ing his visit to Japan for an extended period 
of time. I am sure that those who attended 
the convention at San Francisco will recall 
the most instructive and illuminating address 
that 


which he delivered at time. 


Mac 
recall just 
United 
He is here with 


He served as an advisor to General 
Arthur for a long time. I 
but he 
States during the past year. 


can't 
how long, returned to the 
us this morning. As you recall, he is asso- 
Sulphite Workers 


and has been serving with that organization 


ciated with the Pulp and 
for a long period of time I am sure that he 
can tell us much that will be of deep inter- 
est to all of us regarding the labor situation 


in Japan. 


I now have the honor, the 
the pleasure of 
league, 


dress you at this time. 


privilege and 
presenting to you our col- 
Killen, will ad- 


Brother James who 
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MR. JAMES KILLEN 


(A. F. of L. Representative with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Headquarters, 
Tokio, Japan) 


President Green, Members of the Executive 
Council, Delegates to this Convention and 
Friends: May I express my appreciation for 
the opportunity of making a brief report of 
developments in the Japanese Labor Move- 
ment since my last appearance before the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in San Francisco of last year. 


In making this report one cannot be un- 
mindful of the possible implications of criti- 
cism of the American occupation of Japan 
both domestically and in broader fields, and 
yet I feel I should be remiss in my duty to 
the American Federation of Labor were I 
not to speak frankly and with candor con- 
cerning the situation in Japan and leave it 
to this convention to be the judge of the sit- 
uation there. Nor should any remarks I make 
this morning serve to minimize or ‘becloud the 
constructive work which has been done by 
the American occupation forces in Japan and 
which is now being done, 

I wish to confine my remarks primarily to 
a certain aspect of labor relations in this 
country 

May I submit parenthetically that we do 
not propose to criticise for the sake of criti- 
cism, There are no soreheads involved but 
we do feel, as I say, that this convention is 
entitled to know the situation as accurately 
as IL can report it. 

On the 22nd day of July this year a period 
of liberal labor policy in Japan was termi- 
nated. On the 22nd of July this year a letter 
was delivered from the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers to the Prime Minister of 
the Japanese Government which had two ma- 
jor features. One, it stated in many, many 
words that Government employees should not 
engage in any type of dispute whatsoever, and 
it gave sanction to a long series of amend- 
ments to the public service law passed last 
October a year ago by the Japanese Diet, these 
amendments having been proposed by person- 
nel within the occupation forces for enactment 
by the Japanese Government. 

The general theme of these amendments 
and their character was designed to sharply 
restrict and well nigh eliminate all semblance 
of normal trade union activity among the 
two and one-half million Goverment em 
»yloyees in Japan. 

The letter itself was five pages in length 
and was couched in terms which lent them- 
selves to varied interpretations, but it was 
reported to us that in the delivery of the let 
ter oral instructions were given to the Prime 
Minister of a much more specific and detailed 
character. 

Subsequently on July 31, a week later, the 
Japanese Cabinet issued an ordinance which 
not only ordered the application of the terms 
of the Supreme Commander's letter but went 
far beyond the provisions of the letter. This 
ordinance, I have every reason to believe, in- 
corporated the oral instructions given to the 
Prime Minister by one of the numerous Gen- 
erals within the headquarters. 


The cabinet ordinance had four major pro- 


visions. First, it outlawed all types of acts 
of dispute in all branches of government ac- 
tivity. It ordered the immediate and total 
termination of all processes of collective bar- 
gaining then being carried on between the 
Japanese Government and the government 
workers’ union in all fields of government 
activities. Third, it terminated as of that 
date all collective bargaining agreements 
which were then in effect between the unions, 
representing some two and a half million 
government workers, and various agencies of 
the Japanese Government. Fourth, it estab- 
lished jail sentences of a most drastic charac- 
ter and military fines for anyone violating the 
terms of the ordinance. 


The term “government workers” in Japan 
perhaps should be described very briefly. It 
includes not only those engaged in the nor- 
mal processes of government administration 
which we normally think of as government 
workers, but it also includes all of the rail- 
road worker in Japan. It includes all of the 
telephone and telegraph and much of the 
radio industry employees. It includes all of 
the tobacco industry workers and many other 
industries which the government of that 
country operates. It includes all school 
teachers; it includes all employees of prefec- 
tural and municipal government as well as 
national, 


This letter was the outgrowth of many 
months of discussion and consideration of 
the problems of government employees. I 
discussed last October some of those prob- 
lems, and I am not going to take time to re- 
peat them now. 

Briefly, through these months of discussion 
within the headquarters we had taken the 
position that strikes and other acts of dispute 
in the government service were greatly to be 
abhored and that every possible effort should 
be made to discontinue, terminate and elim- 
inate that economic weapon within all phases 
of government service. 

However, we made two points as vigorous- 
ly as we could. One, that the occupation 
should not seek to have incorporated into the 
permanent law of Japan restrictive and some- 
what oppressive provisions which could only 
be justified from the standpoint of the occupa 
tion as an occupation directive applicable 
because of the needs for protecting the se- 
curity of the occupation, and temporarily only 
in character until the end of the occupation 
should come about. In other words, action 
which the occupation felt necessary to take 
to protect the security of the occupation 
should not be written into the permanent leg- 
islative program of the Japanese people. 


Secondly we were firmly of the opinion 
that the Japanese people, the Japanese gov- 
ernment, the Japanese unions and the Jap- 
anese employers should be free to develop for 
themselves such labor programs as_ were 
deemed desirable in the light of the existing 
political, social and economic conditions, as 
well as the traditional views and attitude 
which had prevailed in that country, and that 
it was their job to develop their program 
within such limits, within such broad limits 
as the occupation felt desirable to suggest. 


We took that position in a very lengthy 
discussion in General MacArthur's office early 
in July. The letter which he submitted to 
the Prime Minister which was subsequently 
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implemented by the cabinet ordinance of July 
31, under instructions from the occupation 
authorities, gave the answer of the head- 
quarters to the proposal made by the Labor 
Division. We were completely overruled on 
our position, and, in our view, a crippling, 
serious blow had been dealt the concepts of 
free trade unionism in Japan. 

I had gone to Japan at the request of the 
American Federation of Labor for a_ six 
months’ period as an advisor on trade unions. 
That was the technical job classification estab- 
lished on the government payroll, Shortly 
-after my arrival there I had been asked to 
take on this additional responsibility as 
chief of the Labor Division of the headquar- 
ters. I had taken that position, stating at 
the time 1 did, that I felt myself to be pri- 
marily a representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and my first loyalty was to 
the American Federation of Labor, and that 
I would handte the dual responsibility so long 
as I could do so with maintenance of some 
personal integrity. 

In the face of this ruling made by the 
Command I felt that I no longer could main- 
tain my loyalty to the American Federation 
of Labor and accept and abide by and carry 
out the policies which the occupation had 
announced as being its policies in the labor 
field. 1 therefore submitted my resignation. 

One of the things which I and those asso- 
ciated with me had been fearful of came to 
pass. In the application of this ordinance 
the question immediately arose as to what 
was an active dispute, and what sort of ac- 
tivities subjected Japanese workers to the 
penal and financial penalties established un- 
der the ordinance. When certain groups of 
workers realized that the efforts they had 
been making to improve their wages and 
working conditions were suddenly brought to 
a termination, large groups of them sought 
to voluntarily terminate their employment 
with the government and seek employment 
e]Jsewhere where wages were substantially 
higher and working conditions more favorable. 
I am not proud to state that officials in the 
American occupation forces publicly ruled that 
where two or more workers simultaneously 
terminated their employment with the gov 
ernment they are committing an act of dis- 
pute and are subject to the penalties of the 
order; and there are today countless war- 
rants of arrest circulating throughout Japan 
against workers who sought to improve their 
wages and working conditions by voluntari- 
ly terminating their government employment. 

Added to that it then became necessary for 
the occupation authorities to rule that anyone 
who harbored one of these workers who was 
subject to arrest for having quit his job was 
guilty of harboring a criminal and therefore 
subject to the same penalties of law—of the 
ordinance. Not law. The distinction should 
be kept clearly in mind. 

And so it goes. That is the situation which 
has prevailed in Japan in recent weeks. 

Much of this program has been publicized 
as an anti-Communist program. It was stat- 
ed that many of these unions in the govern- 
ment service were controlled by Communists, 
and the restriction of their rights and liber- 
ties was made necessary by the excesses and 
abuses of Communists within these unions. 


I certainly would be in great error were 
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I to seek to minimize the efforts of the Com- 
munists to touch not only the government 
workers’ unions but many of the unions in 
Japan. I submit, however, that this action so 
taken serves not to weaken or cripple the 
Communist influence in those unions but give 
the Communists ammunition for their propa- 
ganda campaign against the occupation. It 
strengthens their hand in accusing the United 
States Government of being anti-labor and 
not desirous of advancing the interests of 
Japanese workers. It gives the Communists 
the opportunity to give the lie to everything 
which the liberal influences in the occupations 
have been seeking to achieve for the last 
three years, and only time and force will tell 
to the extent to which one position or the 
other may be correct. 


There are one or two points I should like 
to make to this convention. 


The Communists in the Japanese labor 
movement do definitely constitute a _ threat. 
The Communist Party in Japan constitutes a 
threat to the development of a free society 
in that country. Yet it has seemed to many 
of us that the occupation authorities have 
been particularly hesitant to move against 
the Japanese Communist Party as such. 

Let me illustrate that by one or two points. 
In the first place, the Communist Party in 
Japan is very adequately financed. They have 
a most satisfactory supply of paper, materials 
of all kinds, and money. Now, certainly the 
sixty or seventy thousand members of the 
Communist Party in Japan are not in a posi 
tion to provide those funds and those sup- 
plies. A large part of it is felt to come from 
black market activities which the Communist 
Party engages in, as well as other parts being 
smuggled into the country from outside areas. 

To the best of my knowledge, in the three 
years of the occupation there has been little 
or no action taken to break up and sup 
press the illegal and anti-democratic prac 
tices of the Japanese Communist Party. 

The General Secretary of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party is a chap named Tokuda. He 
is a very gifted and eloquent speaker. He 
is a first-class rabble rouser. And Tokuda 
for all these months has been free to go up 
and down in the land of Japan, inciting work- 
ers to strike, and especially those workers 
engaged in operations which affect the con- 
duct of the occupation’s affairs, such as tele- 
graph workers, postal workers and railroad 
workers. 

He will get a group of railroad workers to 
go on strike in some small community, there- 
by delaying the movement of an occupation 
force train for a matter of one to eight or ten 
hours. Thereupon the tactical troops of the 
occupation forces move in, arrest the leaders 
of the workers, throw them into jail, put 
them before a military provost court, and 
give them anywhere from one to five or ten 
years at hard labor, for having interfered 
with the occupation and the conduct of the 
occupation. And then Mr. Tokuda goes mer- 
rily on his way to the next town and seeks 
to do the same thing, leaving behind him a 
trail of resentment, bitterness and hatred of 
the United States of America. 


Mr. Tokuda is still doing that, so far as I 
know, with no restraint, no discouragement by 
the Allied occupation, in those speeches re- 
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ferring to American imperialism, American 
Fascism. He is calling for racial indepen- 
dence and other slogans of a similar incit- 
ing and false character. 


It raises the question, I submit, as to how 
we do combat Communism in any of these 
countries. Someone here, I think Brother 
Brown, and others, have stated far more 
effectively than I could that Communism will 
be successfully combatted among workers the 
world over, not by suppression and oppression 
but by information and education and knowl- 
edge, and appreciation of what free trade 
unionism and real democracy mean to them, 
put into terms into which they can _ sink 
their teeth, which give them some understand- 
ing of its real meaning. 

I trust that the Japanese workers will be 
encouraged to see democracy in that light in 
the months and years ahead. 


Little did I realize the interest which would 
be shown in this problem by other nations 
and. other people. Of course, the Russians 
grabbed the ball immediately and ran with it. 
They filed violent protests. They talked 
about the jeopardy of free trade unionism. 
They posed as the protectors of civil liber- 
ties and the benefactors of Japanese workers. 
Of course, they had quite an opporunity to 
do so. 

They filed violent protests with the Su- 
preme Commander, with the Far Eastern Com- 
mission in Washington, D.C., and elsewhere. 


That was to be expected, I guess. But 
other countries represented on the Far East- 
ern Commission, the Allied countries which 
fought against Japan, have been taking a keen 
interest in this—the British, the Australians, 
the French, Chinese, and others. It remains 
yet to be seen what action, if any, may be 
taken to modify the position with reference 
to this particular problem. 

I want to say that I personally assume all 
responsibility for the actions of myself and 
a few others who saw fit to terminate their 
services in Japan. I realize only too well 
that it is the unforgiveable sin to publicly 
disagree with a theatre commander when 
you are part of a military organization, but 
to us it seemed there was no other course. 
I sought to have a visit with the Supreme 
Commander prior to my departure from Ja- 
pan, to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of working in that theatre for 16 
months, and to thank him for the coopera- 
tion shown us in previous matters. How- 
ever my request to meet with him was dis- 
regarded and I had no opportunity to see him 
prior to my leaving. 

I want to express my appreciation at this 
time publicly to all those fine men and women 
who have worked and are still working in 
many cases in the Labor Division in Japan 
in that headquarters. They are as fine a 
group of people as it has ever been my privi- 
lege to associate with. They are determined, 
those who are still there, to follow through 
to the best of their ability, building up the 
standards designed to protect the interests of 
Japanese workers in their employment and 
in their trade union activity and elsewhere 
in the months and years ahead. 

I sincerely hope that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the entire labor movement 
sees fit to continue to give those in Japan 
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and elsewhere who are so vigorously and 
faithfully serving the interests of free institu- 
tions its continued support and backing in 
every conceivable way. 

There are many healthy signs developing 
in Japan. I mentioned to you a minute ago 
the growth of the Democratization League, a 
group of Japanese trade unionists who are 
determined to bolster and protect the inter- 
ests of free trade unionism and freedom from 
domination by any group, political or other- 
wise. Those workers are rallying new forces 
to their standards every day. They have 
overthrown the Communist control or domina- 
tion of one of the major unions in Japan and 
they are, I believe, about to repeat that in the 
case of another one. 

We were successful in obtaining the agree- 
ment of one of the major newsprint manufac- 
turers in North America, a Canadian by 
chance, to contribute a small. amount of 
newsprint at frequent intervals for the ex- 
clusive use of the Democratization League in 
Japan, and I believe that newsprint is now 
being made available to these boys, who are 
so seriously pressed for materials, funds, 
and what have you. 


The Japanese workers and workers in other 
Asian countries are eagerly hoping and ex- 
pecting that the American Federation of La- 
bor will see its way clear at the earliest pos- 
sible time to establish direct and permanent 
contact with them, as you have in Europe 
with such amazing and astounding success. 

I urge upon the American Federation of 
Labor to give that problem its most earnest 
consideration so that that development may 
come about. They look to you, many of 
them, in their immaturity and in their ig- 
norance for guidance and assistance, moral 
and material. 


Nothing can take the place of direct contact 
by direct representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor on the payroll and sup- 
ported by the American Labor Movement. 
Being a government bureaucrat sometimes 
limits one’s opportunities and ability to do 
the sort of constructive job that needs to be 
done. 

Mr. President, may I in closing express (1) 
my appreciation to be back here in America 
again working with my own organization 
and the American Federation of Labor and 
(2) may I express my gratitude to the Free 
Trade Union Committee and the American 
Federation of Labor for the opportunity af- 
forded me to put in these months in Japan 
and serve in some small way the interests of 
free trade unionism throughout the world. 
Thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
extend the thanks of the officers and 
attendance at 
Killen for the excellent service he 
while in for the 
and message he brought to 
morning I know, because of my 
understanding of the work he did and the 
difficulties he encountered, the situation which 
confronted him in that far away country, that 
we cannot adequately appraise the value of 


dele- 


gates in this convention to 
Brother 
rendered Japan and most 
interesting report 


us this 
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the service he rendered us. Now, when he 
is back home having time to think over the 
situation and to meet us as he has met us 
this morning, I want him to know that we 
deeply appreciate the excellent service he 
rendered. 


Now, we have with us the Vice President 
of the National Public Housing Conference. 
I advised you a day or two ago he would be 
here this morning for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the housing question with us. I 
know you are happy to have a speaker who 
will dwell upon that subject, because com- 
ing from the different communities through- 
out the land you fully appreciate and under- 
stand the importance of the housing problem. 
I know he is prepared to submit to us facts 
and information that will be a great help 
and great benefit to all of us. He came all 
the way from Washington for the purpose 
of bringing to us his message this morning. 


Now, I have the pleasure of presenting to 
you Mr. Lee F. Johnson, the Vice President 
of the National Public Housing Conference 
who will now address you. 


LEE F. JOHNSON 


(Executive Vice-President of the 
National Public Housing Conference) 


President Green, one of my bosses, Mr. 
Harry Bates, and distinguished guests and 
members of the convention. 


You have no idea how much pleasure it 
is to come all the way from Washington 
or all of the way from Timbuctoo to address 
a meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor. Last year it was my great privilege 
to talk to this group in San Francisco and 
if it were any further away, believe me, I 
would go at the drop of a hat if anyone were 
so kind as to invite me. Mr. Green has 
heen an awfully swell person. 


I feel terribly humble in following the 
speaker just before me and his eloquent ad- 
dress about something that covers world af- 
fairs, and I am just talking about something 
that covers affairs at home—that you are 
probably better advised about than I. But 
there are a few questions about housing that 
I think are terribly important for labor and 
the rest of the American people to under- 
stand. 


In the last election I think that labor won 
a great victory and I also feel that the Amer- 
ican people won a great victory. One of the 
principal items, if not the principal item, was 
the question of adequate housing for the 
American people. Labor carried that fight. 
The American people carried that fight and 
we won that fight. 


So, I think we should feel awfully happy 
and awfully proud that today we have a 
chance to do something about the problem 
of getting decent homes for the vast majority 


of people in this country today who are liv- 
ing under unconscionable conditions. 


It is one thing, in my opinion, to win a 
fight, to win an election, and to have the 
people go along under the leadership of a 
scrappy little guy everyone said was licked, 
and he didn’t have enough brains to know 
that he was licked, so he kept on scrapping. 
That’s one thing. Now, it seems to me that it 
is something else for us in labor and for us 
in citizens’ organizations to have the courage 
to make sure that we get the kind of hous- 
ing administration that we fought for in the 
last election. 


I don’t think that I am letting any cat 
out of the bag or perhaps giving away any 
secrets when I say to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that by and large the housing 
administration for the last few years has been 
rather unsatisfactory, if not to say something 
that smelled rather highly to high heaven. 

The FHA, in my opinion—and you may eon- 
sider that 1 am wrong—I doubt it—has been 
the finest stooge, the best parcel of the real 
estate lobby that has existed in Washington. 


We won a fight. We won a fight in the 
election. So, why do we permit such ad- 
ministration to continue? 

We all know what has happened to public 
housing administration, and that took place 
because of the action of the 80th Congress. 
The 80th Congress murdered public housing. 
It murdered it effectively and day by day 

I have no eriticism of that administration 
because they had no way to do otherwise, 
except pull into their shell. But at the same 
time the best of the housing group was be 
ing given all of the accolades that the 80th 
Congress could give to a group of rather stuffy 
and exceedingly sympathetic organizations. 


Now, what are we going to do about it? 
What are we going to do about housing? 


Yesterday I attended a meeting in Wash 
ington that went on from early morning until 
I caught the train, and I am sure it went on 
half of the night, which was composed of 
many of the major organizations in America, 
which included the American Federation of 
Labor and the other great labor organizations, 
and the veterans’ organizations. They were 
meeting to decide what is proper, what is 
practical, what is a decent thing for the 
American people to ask for in housing. They 
met all day. They are probably meeting 
all day today. They are going to come 
up with recommendations, and my guess is 
that the American Federation of Labor is go 
ing to back the recommendations that were 
made by that group yesterday, because it 
represented the people of America—not those 
money lenders who President Roosevelt asked 
back in 1932 be driven from the temple. 


That kind of a job is going on. We have 
to come up with a program. If we come up 
with a little program then I think labor and 
all of the rest of us should go hide our heads 
in shame. I think that we have to come up 
with a big program, the kind of a program 
that we can accomplish in the year 1949, 
1950, and the next ten years. I think that 
it is high time that we thought about the 
ten million families who are living in slums 
and under completely impossible conditions 
I think it is equally important that we 
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think about that 35 percent of our urban 
American people, according to census figures, 
as to income breakdowns, who cannot afford 
homes that cost more than $35 or $45, or 
possibly $50 a month. It is high time we did 
something about them. If it takes Federal 
aid, then I think we should have the guts to 
insist upon Federal aid. 


I know, to labor, the point on housing 
is something in which we all agree. 
My one plea to the American Federation of 
Labor, my one plea to the American people 
that had the courage to elect a liberal Con- 
gress, at least what we think is a liberal 
Congress and a liberal President, is to have 
the courage and the guts to go on and insist 
that we have a liberal administration of the 
programs that mean so much to us. Because, 
believe me, a few little men in big jobs can 
destroy what we are fighting for, just as 
quickly as a completely impossible 80th Con- 
gress. 

It is a terrific pleasure to be here before 
the American Federation of Labor. It is a 
great privilege to work with labor day in 
and day out. It is a real privilege to have 
Mr. Harry Bates on the Board of the or- 
ganization that I represent. And, believe 
me, I pledge to you our support and our 
continued fight for the kind of a thing, the 
kind of an economy, the kind of a social life 
in America that I believe that the American 
Federation of Labor stands for. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We 
ciate the address just delivered. It téuched 
subject that vital, 
teresting, and commands our almost continu- 
ous thought and attention. 


deeply appre- 


upon a is very most in- 


assure Mr. Johnson that it is our 
purpose to concentrate with all the persuasive 
8ist 
adequate modern-day 
Immediately when Con- 
our effort to 


this 


I can 
pewer we possess to 
Congress to enact 
housing legislation. 


prevail upon the 


convenes we will 
favorable action 


gress begin 


secure upon question. 
address 


convention 


Thank you very much for your 
for your attendance at our 
this morning. 

Now I want to present to you the repre- 
sentative of our Inter-American Confederation 
which has been referred to in addresses de- 
livered at this convention when we have been 
dealing with international affairs. The speak- 
er who now has been in 
close touch with that situation. He knows 
much about it. He can supplement what 
President Bernardo Ibanez said in the ad- 
delivered a few days ago 
ing the situation in South America. 


and 


will address you 


dress he regard 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
now Brother Romualdi, the Secretary of the 
Inter-American Confederation which was set 
up in South America a short time ago. Broth-’ 
er Ramualdi 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


(A, F. of L. Latin-American 
Representative) 
(Secretary of International 
Relations, C. I. T.) 


President Green, Convention Delegates, Sis- 
ters and Brothers: Two years ago, at the 65th 
A. F. of L. Convention held in Chicago, a 
group of fifteen labor representatives from 
Latin America helped to write, with their 
presence and their addresses, the beginning 
of a new chapter in hemispheric trade-union 
cooperation and solidarity. Several of them 
expressed the hope that an Inter-American 
body, comprising the free trade unions of 
the Western Hemisphere could soon be or- 
ganized so as to provide the medium by 
which the strongest unions of the North could 
assist in the development of the weaker ones 
of the South. 


What has happened since then is by now 
well known to all of you. From the report 
of the Executive Council submitted to this 
convention and from the address of Brother 
Bernardo Ibanez, you have learned that the 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers is 
now a reality, a going concern enjoying wide 
prestige and influence. 

As to the concrete work we have begun, 
in order to bring about a better understanding 
and a form of useful cooperation with our 
fellow trade unionists South of the Rio 
Grande, let me cite a few examples. 

The meeting held last month in the city 
of Laredo, Mexico, between representatives 
of the National Farm Labor Union of the 
United States and those of Mexican organiz- 
ed labor, has been highly successful. They 
have reached a complete agreement on every 
point of the burning issue of Mexican mi- 
grant farm laborers who every year cross the 
border to come to work on the farms and 
ranches of the Southwest and California. 
This meeting, held under the chairmanship 
of the Mexican Vice President of the ©.I.T., 
was greatly aided in the deliberations by 
the A. F. of L. general organizer for Texas, 
Brother A. F. Cadena, who was assigned to 
this important task by President Green. 


Another example. The sugar workers of 
Cuba, constituting the bulk of organized labor 
in that sister republic, are seriously con- 
cerned with their economic future, lest the 
quota of sugar to be bought by the United 
States in the coming year be equal, or even 
greater, to the amount purchased this and 
last years. We have brought the representa 
tives of the Sugar Workers’ Union of Cubs 
in contact with our legislative representative 
Brother Walter Mason, who with the aid oi 
the A. F. of L. Research Department has 
made a detailed study of their case. As a re- 
sult he was able to present and defend, last 
year, the point of view of the Sugar Workers’ 
Federation of Cuba at the hearings conducted 
by the U. S. Agricultural Department. For 
this year we are ready to repeat the perform- 
ance. Brother Mason is right now engaged 
in conference in Washington with a commit- 
tee of Cuban labor leaders. 

The banana workers of the Chiriqui Land 


Company of Costa Rica subsidiary of the 
United Fruit Company of the United States-— 
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have appealed to us for assistance in their 
endeavor to gain more decent living condi- 
tions. Likewise, the shoe workers of the 
same country. With the cooperation of the 
office of the A. F. of L. Economist, we are now 
assembling the necessary data in order to de- 
termine in what way we can best help them. 


I can tell you similar stories concerning 
the textile workers of Barranquilla, in Colom- 
bia, and those of the Grace Company in 
Peru; or the moving picture operators of 
Montevideo and the employees of Pan- Amer- 
ican Airways in Venezuela. On the other 
hand, we have helped the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union to establish useful contacts 
in Mexico and Cuba. 


Although the A. F. of L. Latin American 
office and the Washington Secretariat of the 
C.1.T.—both entrusted to my care—have 
been operating for less than nine months, Il 
believe we have made a good start in offer- 
ing to our Brothers in Latin America the 
kind of concrete help and assistance they so 
badly need in order to improve their eco- 
nomic conditions. This, however, has been 
greatly facilitated by the goodwill relation- 
ship which the office of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Brother George Meany, has been culti- 
vating, through continuous correspondence 
with Latin American organized labor and 
the publication of the semi-monthly Spanish 
language clip-sheet, for the past five years— 
since 1943, to be exact. 


The Latin American office of the A. F. of 
L. enjoys the benefit of the confidence of the 
A. F. of L. leadership and of the constant, 
almost daily supervision of Brother George 
Meany. His grasp of the intricate aspects 
of Inter-American relationship has enabled 
us to steer a judicious course, maintaining an 
unbroken, harmonious cooperation with our 
co-workers in Latin America. 

The International Labor Relations Depart- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Brother 
Matthew Woll, is giving us not only general 
directives but constant support in every ac- 
tivity designed to transform them into prac- 
tice. 

At this point I want to express my deep 
appreciation to you, President Green, for your 
full-hearted support and for your kind readi- 
ness to assist us, with the prestige and in- 
fluence of your office, whenever we have been 
in need of your help. 

The difficulties which have prevented labor 
in Latin America from attaining higher work 
and living standards, cannot be removed by 
a mere intensification of our assistance and 
guidance in trade union activity. They re- 
quire the adoption of an entire different 
policy in labor-management relations in their 
various countries. For instance, the gradual 
application of the principle of the saving 
wage as opposed to the prevailing concept of 
the wage, barely sufficient for a meager phys- 
ical existence. Without the saving wage soon 
becoming a reality, there can be no success- 
ful attempt to industrialize Latin America. 
Industrialization depends on an ever-expand- 
ing economy, of which higher purchasing 
power on the part of the working population 
is an essential prerequisite. 


I firmly believe that at every Inter- Amer- 
ican conference where Latin American eco- 
nomic progress is being debated and planned 
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by economists and career diplomats, there 
should be heard the sound and simple counsel 
of the experienced trade unionist. Maybe 
things will then get going, after having re- 
mained static, at the debating stage, for such 
a long time. 


In a few months there will be an important 
Inter-American Economic Conference in the 
city of Buenos Aires, under the auspices of 
the Social and Economic Council of the Pan- 
American Union. Let us hope, President 
Green, that when the composition of the 
United States delegation to this conference 
will be announced, you shall not find it 
necessary to protest the exclusion of labor 
advisors as you had to do last Spring, for 
the Bogota Conference. 


In Latin America, however, the adoption 
of these labor suggestions for a different type 
of economic relationship is, for obvious rea- 
sons, dependent on the existenec of a strong, 
up-to-date, efficient and independent trade- 
unionism, which, in turn, can never come to 
exist unless it is allowed to develop in a 
stable climate of political democracy and con- 
stitutional guarantees. 


Every Latin-American government has sol- 
emnly subscribed to at least a dozen inter- 
national covenants, requiring full respect of 
the freedom of trade union organization. Mem- 
bership in the United Nations requires that; 
so does membership in the I.L.0., the Pan- 
American Union, and many other international 
agencies, 

Time has come to demand that these com- 
mitments be respected. Time has come to 
advance the suggestion that those govern- 
ments guilty of violation of trade union 
freedom be treated as unworthy members of 
the family of democratic nations. The vic- 
tims cry for protection. We can at best 
offer them moral assistance and limited ma- 
terial aid. But the governments of true dem- 
ocratic countries can do something more con- 
erete. They can refuse, for instance, loans 
and other economic facilities to those coun- 
tries where legitimate and legal trade union 
freedom is being persistently and willfully 
violated. 


I can hear already warnings from so-called 
experts in international law, that this would 
mean intervention in the internal affairs of 
other countries. I beg to differ. To insist 
in the fulfillment of an international commit- 
ment freely entered into, and to take appro- 
priate reprisal measures against the violators 
of such commitment, is a legitimate and 
proper step whenever it applies to violations 
of business or commercial nature. Are the 
rights of labor, then, less important and less 
sacred than the rights of business? 


I have taken the liberty of bringing this 
vital issue to the attention of this Conven- 
tion, because the American Federation of 
Labor seems to me the most logical and ap- 
propriate forum for such a debate. 


All over the world, but 
Latin America, the American Federation of 
Labor—by virtue of its courageous, persis- 
tent, far-sighted stand in defense of democ- 
racy and trade union freedom, has become 
the beacon light for the oppressed trade 
unionists who suffer and struggle to regain 
their lost freedom. Our uncompromising and 
long-standing fight against Fascist totalitar- 


particularly in 
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ians and Communist totalitarians, has won 
for us increasing admiration and following. 
Thanks to this splendid record to which, in 
Latin America, we have often referred, in 
order to confound enemies and detractors, not 
only the workers but the people in general, 
in every country of the Western Hemisphere, 
are looking at us with confident hope and 
trust. 


So far we have not failed them. I venture 
to predict that we will not fail them in the 
future. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We thank Broth- 
er Romualdi for the very interesting report 
which he has just submitted. 


Now I want to present to you a visitor to 
our convention who occupies a very large 
place in the attentions and regard of all offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at the con- 
vention, and the millions of workers whom 
you represent. We are proud of the fact that 
the outstanding actors of the nation are a part 
of this great labor movement, and in radio ad- 
dresses and in presentation of reports dealing 
with publications in which we are interested 
they participate in a most wonderful and im- 
pressive way. 

During the recent campaign the speaker 
whom I am calling to the platform to submit 
a message to you served us in a way that was 
most wonderful. We appreciate it very great- 
ly. 

Now, I know you will be pleased to hear 
from our visitor, and I am calling him to the 
platform, our friend, member of our union, 
our helper, our servant—Eddie Arnold from 
Hollywood, California, please come forward, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 


Well, I really didn’t expect to be here. 1 
am on my way to Chicago on a of a 
little thing that I am interested in. IL will 
address tomorrow night the 20th anniversary 
banquet of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and they are very much in- 
terested in the thing that 1 am interested in 
also, and that is youth 
hope that the banquet will be a success as far 
as raising money is concerned. it seems they 
upon me, time someone 
some money, to get up and make a 
speech about it. 


sort 


delinquency. We 


always call every 


wants 


It is nice to be here as your guest. | thank 
you, Mr. President, and the officers of fhe 
American Federation of Labor, and this con- 
vention assembled, for allowing me to ad- 


dress you for a few moments. 
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national conven- 
I think I have about nine 
They are no 
good after the convention is over—you can’t 
use them next year, but we have them and are 
very proud of them, and are proud to have 
been able to attend those conventions. 


I have attended several 
tions in my time. 
badges now. I keep them all. 


But there seems to be a sort of different 
atmosphere in this convention. ‘There seems 
to be an atmosphere of getting together, and 
it is a much easier job after the election. 


I know that if your Executive Council gets 
the support from you that Uncle Harry is 
going to get in that next Senate it is going 
to be all right. I am a Republican. However, 
I was not surprised at the result of the elec- 
tion. I have known Mr. Truman for about 
ten years. [ visit with him often when 1 
go to Washington. I go there very often, 
and the last time I saw him in Los Angeles 
when he was there attending the Press Club 
Luncheon I had a half-hour visit with him 
in his suite. I asked him how he felt about 
it, and he said, ‘‘They are not going to stop 
me.” 

I said, “You say this to a Republican!” 

He said, ‘‘Yes.” 

I said, “Gee, you are confident.” 

He said, ‘‘So are they.” 


Of course, he had just as much right to be 
confident as they had. 


But I think he did a great job, in spite of 
the fact that I am of a little different faith. 
Nevertheless, I admire him greatly and he 
certainly will have the cooperation and back- 
ing of our board, the Screen Actors’ Guild. lL 
can assure you of that. 


The other day when I was here I listened 
to that Chinese fellow up here—Mr. Ching: 
A nice fellow; a He said a 
few words—cooperation and tolerance and un- 
other problems, i 
think if we make that our basic thought the 
labor movement would not have all the con- 
flict we have been having the last five or six 
I don't think there should be any con- 
flict in labor movements because it is a great 
organization and we believe in it. The Screen 
Actors’ Guild, in behalf of the board of di- 
rectors, have asked me to tell you that they 
have absolute faith in this organization, and 
they stand behind everything that you ask 
them to do. 





nice speaker. 
derstanding of man’s 


years. 


However, we must not lie down. We must 
keep on working to make these bonds that 
we have among each other tighter and tight- 
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er. It is a great thing to be able to sit here 
and iron out problems and make plans for 
the future, other countries you 
cannot do that. They let you do it, but they 
tell you what to do. 


while in 


That reminds me of a little story. ‘here 
was a little Irish Setter that crawled under 
the big gate at the 
plane was coming overhead, and they grad- 


airport just as a big 
ually pushed the steps out to the plane aft- 
er it landed and this 
there, and when the doors opened this beau- 


little mangy dog sat 
g) g 


tiful Russian wolf hound came out, a beau- 
tiful white silk coat, beautiful long hair. 
This little dog was sitting there and he 


ran over to greet the beautiful Russian wolf 
hound. He said, “I am here, Stoogie.”’ And 
the Russian 
got over to him and said, ‘How are you!” 


wolf hound pranced down and 


“Oh, I am quite well.” 


He said: “You don't look it.’’ 

He said: “Why?” 

“Well, you are mangy. I can count your 
ribs. You don’t get enough to eat. My God, 


what has happened to your country?!” 


He said: “You know, after the war aus- 


terity, rations, and all that sort of thing.”’ 
He said: ‘“‘How are things in Russia?!” 


“Oh, Russia! It is a different thing alto 
gether. I go where I please, | eat my food, 
I get one-half pound of meat a day. 


thing is beautiful.” 


KEvery- 


“Then,” he said, “What in God's name are 
you doing here?” 

“Well,”’ he said, “‘Sometimes | get that ir- 
resistible desire to bark.” 

It is a great thing for us to be assembled 
and bark at Mr. bark at 
George Meany and everybody else and then 
everything levels off. 


here Green and 


Thank you, and God bless you for having 
me here, and good luck. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank 
our good friend, Mr. Arnold, for his visit 
and for his interesting remarks. | am sure 
‘we all appreciate it very deeply. 


want to 


Now, I want to present to you a very in- 
teresting writer and foreign 
who is known generally throughout our entire 
country. He has served as a correspondent, 
writer and editor in various ways and va- 
rious positions of that kind. He led the 
fight against Communism. In fact, he started 
it before others began to take a position simi- 


correspondent 
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lar to his. He has always fought for pro- 
gressive ideals, has been a most liberal and 
important writer with a vision, so much so 
that the representatives of the foreign press 


have denounced him as a reactionary and as 


opposed to progress. He has been a great 
writer, having written a number of books. 


Many of you, I know, have read those books. 
3 you, ’ 


I am happy to announce that he represents 


a great liberal publication, one that is read 


widely, and particularly one that has main- 
tained a most progressive policy all through 
the years. I refer to the New Leader, pub- 
lished in New York City. 

I know you will remember who our speak- 


er is when I mention his name. IL am happy 


to present to you the great man to whom | 


have referred, Mr. Max Eastman, who will 


now address the delegates in attendnce at 


this convention, 


MR. MAX EASTMAN 


Mr. Green, friends: I feel kind of embar- 
rassed to appear as a respected guest at this 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. In my balmy days as a revolution- 
ary Socialist I used to lie awake nights 
thinking of new ways to insult this organi- 
zation, or denouncing it as the main road 
block on the broad highway to the cooperative 
commonwealth. 


My first editorial article, when we started 


the old MASSES in 1912, was an 
account of a national convention of 
the A. F. of L. in Rochester, N. Y. That was 


the first one, I think, where the advocates 
of industrial unionism led by Joe Cannon of 
the Western Federation of Miners, Max Hays 
of the Printers’ Union, and one or two others, 
tried to get up a revolt against Sam Gompers. 
I was for the revolt, of course, but I wasn’t 
very respectful either of the rebels or of Sam 
Gompers. 

I called my article, ‘Raising Hell in 
School,” and just for old times sake I am 
going to read you two or three sentences 
from that article. 

“When one of Gompers’ men intimated that 
Johnny Walker, a leader of the revolt, was 
‘advocating free love, and Fletcherism’ and 
Johnny got up and started for him, Gom 
pers screamed out, ‘Return to your seat at 
once,’ shaking his gavel at the culprit for all 
the world like an irate school marm with a 
ruler. He had a school marm’s manner, too, 
when the delegates finished reciting their les- 
sons, telling them whether they were right or 
wrong. He had the same disposition to sac- 
rifice the true aims of the institution’’—by 
that I mean the proletarian revolution—‘‘to 
the necessity of maintaining discipline. 

“@Gompers got to waving his arms around 
in the excitement and finally brought his fist 
down right in the middle of the water pitch- 
er. That gave everybody on the platform a 
liberal shower bath, cooled the atmosphere 
completely, and put an end for the time be- 
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ing to the movement for industrial unionism.” 


Well, those were great days when the 
dream of universal freedom under a state-own- 
ed economy was still in the sky before the 
down-to-earth experiment had been tried. 


I am not ashamed of my loyalty to that 
dream. Still less am I ashamed of the fact 
that when the experiment was tried and, in- 
stead of producing universal freedom, pro- 
duced the most perfect tyranny in all human 
history. I was still young enough or honest 
enough, or whatever it takes, to say so. Of 
that I am very proud. 

I haven’t any qualms about giving you 
the very opposite advice from: that which 
1 tried unsuccessfully to give Sam Gompers 
late one night in the lobby of a dingy old 
hotel in Rochester. My advice to you is don't 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 


Capitalism is something of a goose from 
the standpoint of abstract reason and the 
ideal of perfection, and it is easy to make 
fun of that goose if you stay up in the sky 
but she is the only creature on this earth 
that ever laid golden eggs, and, in my hum- 
ble but mature opinion, she is the only one 
that ever will. 


So, my advice to organized labor is this: 
Grab all the eggs you can get your hands on, 
of course, but watch out. Don’t kill the 


goose. 


However, I didn’t come here to give ad- 
vice to organized labor. In the first place 
you are not just organized labor any longer. 
You are a great national power. I suppose you 
are, especially since the last election, the 
most powerful private organization in the 
United States. And along with that power 
you have got to assume a new responsibility. 
You have got to begin to think less about the 
special interests of labor and more about 
the problems of our national life as a whole. 
And our national life is so bound up in the 
complex of world politics that that means 
the world as a whole. 


In the second place I didn’t come here real- 
ly, as an individual. I came here to speak 
for the New Leader. It is only as a con- 
tributing editor of the New Leader that this 
honor has been conferred on me. The con- 
tributing editor, as you know, is a man who 
never edits and keeps the editors half crazy 
trying to get him to contribute. That puts 
me in a position to tell you, as the real editors 
could not, what a wonderful and heroic pub- 
lication the New Leader is. The New Leader 
has built a bridge between the academic and 
intellectual world, insofar as it is alive as 
well as intellectual, and the concrete move- 
ment of labor. It has united the abstract 
idealists of freedom and equity with the 
downright struggle of labor to achieve a 
freer and more equal society. 


I appeal to you for support, not 
only your moral support but your material 
support,—and I mean financial support,—to 
this magazine which is on its way to becom- 
ing a great national liberal weekly replacing 
the Nation and the New Republic which 
have both fallen for the seductions of the fel- 
low travelers of tyranny. It is very important 
to you, as well as to liberalism, that such a 
magazine should have its roots as the New 
Leader, in the labor movement. 


Without any profit political or financial, 
without any recompense but the consciousness 
of a great duty well done, the New Leader 
has fought a twenty-five year war against 
Communists’ infiltration in the labor move- 
movement. I don’t know any other publica- 
tion and hardly any other person, unless it is 
Bill Green, Matt Woll, Dubinsky, George 
Meany and one or two other of the peculiarly 
pig-headed officers of this organization who 
have stood as long and as firmly against this 
insidious form of destruction. It has been a 
long and a good deal of the time lonely strug- 
gle. 


We are not quite so lonely as we used to 
be. The people who can’t see now that the 
Communists insert themselves into the bat- 
tles of labor only in order to get the power 
to enslave labor, along with all the rest of us, 
to a new exploiting class are getting fewer 
and fewer. In fact, I don’t know as there 
is really anybody left who can’t see that 
fact when he opens his eyes. I don’t like 
to think that Henry Wallace is so dumb 
that he doesn’t know where he is heading. 


You have heard of that mule the farmer 
sold for a very low price and when the 
buyer turned to drive away the mule ran 
straight into a tree. 


“Look here,” he shouted, “This mule you 
sold me is blind.” 


“No, he ain’t blind,” the farmer said. “He 
just doesn’t give a damn.” 


That is how I try to make intelligible to my 
mind the mental operations of a man like 
Henry Wallace. Well, Wallace is out of 
the way now, at least for the time being, 
but that doesn’t solve our problem. The 
fellow travelers are not really the essence 
of our difficulty now. They are a danger 
to the future, but they are not what has 


gotten us into this international nightmare, 
and they are not what is keeping us there. 


Ignorance at Washington has gotten us into 
this mess and what is more... voluntary ig- 
norance, They didn’t know and they didn’t 
want to know what Stalin meant by democ- 
racy. They didn’t want to know what Russia's 
foreign policy was. They didn’t know what 
Russia's internal regime was. They didn't 
want to know the real meaning of the so- 
called dissolution of the Comintern and the 
pro-capitalists twist in the American Commun- 
ist party line. They didn’t want to know that 
Stalin made his pact with Hitler in full knowl- 
edge that a war was to follow—a fact recently 
discovered in some German documents, but 
which we in the New Leader had been shout- 
ing from the housetops since long before the 
war began. They didn’t want to know the 
Chinese Communists were hand-in-glove with 
Stalin in his plan to seize Manchuria, and 
then all of China, and then all Asia, and 
then the world, for the totalitarian revolu- 
tion. Although we presented the documented 
facts in that matter all through the war in 
the New Leader, they insisted upon swallow- 
ing hook, line and sinker the transparent 
hoax that the Chinese Communists were some 
sort of agrarian middle-of-the-road liberals, 
_—_ didn’t even know the road to the Krem- 
in. 
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The government's whole Far Eastern for- 
eign policy has been based on that Moscow- 
manufactured hoax. I am not quite sure they 
have abandoned it even yet, although Mao 
Tso-tung, the head of the Communist Party, 
just two weeks ago announced to the world in 
an international broadcast, his absolute soli- 
darity with Stalin in the ‘‘world revolutionary 
united front headed by the Soviet Union.” 
And this faithful emissary of the gangster god 
in the Kremlin spits on Secretary Marshall, 
and spits on Edgar Snow of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and spits on Vera Michels, 
Dean of the Foreign Policy Association, spits 
on Owen Lattimore and the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, by shouting to the world that 
the idea of any middle road or third road be- 
tween Communism and Capitalism is “utter 
hypocrisy and total bankruptcy.” 


All this was set forth with complete docu- 
mentation from week to week in the New 
Leader. My article, “The Fate of the 
World Is at Stake in China,” was 
also published in the Reader’s Digest, and 
that was over three years ago. he only 
answer we got was to be denounced as red 
baiters, embittered radicals, people who were 
supposed to spend their nights and days in 
the infantile pursuit of hating Joseph Stalin. 


They didn’t want to know. They didn’t 
want to understand, They wanted to be fool- 
ed. They wanted to be duped, and one of the 
master dupesters in our history is sitting there 
in the Kremlin, grinning at the ease with 
which they fell for his tricks. He is sitting 
there now, pulling that fracas in Berlin in or- 
der to distract their attention while he consol- 
idates his power in Manchuria and builds his 
own impregnable Ruhr in the Far East. 


I am not talking about the Democratic Ad- 
ministration, I am not sighing over the disap- 
pointment of Tom Dewey or any other Repub- 
lican. I wish I were. I wish there were one 
leader, one political leader in the United 
States, either Democrat or Republican, who 
had the mental and moral force throughout 
this period of self-deception as a national 
policy to see and speak the truth. 


No, the Republicans were just as ignorant 
and they were more reprehensible because 
they were the opposition. It was their nat- 
ural function to study and expose the substi- 
tution of sentimental Sunday schoolism for 
informed diplomacy which has brought us 
up to the edge of another war. Instead they 
joined in the hymn<singing. They joined 
with the Democrats in what has been mis- 
takingly called a non-partisan foreign policy. 
It was a bi-partisan no-foreign policy. 


That is what the United States and the 
world it tried to save has suffered from and 
is still suffering from—a bi-partisan no for- 
eign policy. In all that relates to the So- 
viet Union the sole plan was to express soft 
sentiment and hide our mind from hard facts. 


Now we have abandoned soft sentiments, 
but we haven’t yet faced the facts. I propose 
that today we draw a long breath and face 
the facts on which an intelligent foreign 
policy for the United States ought to be 
based. There are only three of them. It is 
very simple once you get your courage up. 


The first is that the Stalin totalitarian po- 
lice state is not an approximation to or 


something like, or remotely comparable to 
Hitler’s It is the same thing only more 
brutal, more astute, more cold-blooded, more 
extreme in its economic policies, more ex- 
plicitly committed to world conquest and 
more dangerous to democracy and civilized 
morals. 


Let me add that this totalitarian one-party 
state is not like anything else that ever ex- 
isted on earth. Don't let anybody compare it 
to the Czarism or Kaiserism or Feudalism or 
corrupt government or hypocrisy or anything 
else that ever existed on this earth. It can 
only properly be described as the suicide of 
Creco-Christian civilization. There are no mit- 
igation of this fact. The Communist and fellow 
travelers tell you that labor occupies some pe- 
culiar and privileged position in the Soviet 
Union, Hitler destroyed the unions, They 
say Stalin preserved them. Stalin preserved 
the unions because he had them sewed up 
in a bag and all the strings in his hands. 
That is what I mean by saying his tyranny 
is more astute than Hitler’s. This proces- 
sing of boring from within, this attempt of 
the Communist Party to put its disciplined 
members in key positions in the labor move- 
ment, which you, thank God, are vigorous- 
ly resisting today, is not just a prop- 
aganda maneuver. It isn’t just a  cap- 
turing of position for insurrection either. 
It is laying the foundations of the totalita- 
rian state. Once the insurrection occurs and 
the Communist party seizes the power and 
becomes the state, if this infiltration process 
is complete, then the labor unions are an 
impotent and abject tool in the hands of the 
state. 

That is what the Communists are doing. 
That is what they have done in Russia, that 
is what they are getting ready for. That is 
what this Communist infiltration that you, 
thank God, are fighting valiently, means and 
has in mind. 


The fate of the labor unions in Russia 
is far worse than destruction, They are 
flourishing and their sole strength is dedicat- 
ed to the absolutely opposite aims from that 
of serving for which they were created,—the 
total enslavement and unresisted exploitation 
of labor. We know from statistics that the 
conditions and hours of labor, and the life 
of the workers, is poorer in Russia than it is 
anywhere else in the modern world, but few 
people realize, I think, that this process of 
infiltration into the trade unions is the fun- 
damental cause of it. 


In Russia all the unions are company un- 
ions, and the company is the one party state. 
The state is not only the employer; it is 
employer, strike breaker, private detective, 
and public police all rolled into one. Not 
only labor can’t strike in the Soviet Union, 
it can’t wiggle a finger in fundamental pro- 
test against the state-regulated hours, condi- 
tions and wages of labor. 


Another way they have of kidding you that 
there is a mellennium behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is to tell you that there is no unemploy- 
ment in the Soviet Union, there is no army 
of unemployment to keep down wages. We 
don’t know how much unemployment there is 
in the Soviet Union, but we know that 
wages are kept down by an army of: slaves, 
in comparison to whose conditions of life the 
lot of an unemployed in the United States 
is a Sunday School picnic. 
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There are, according to the most conscien- 
tious estimates, some 14,000,000 slaves in 
Gulag, the Slave empire ruled not by the So- 
viets but by the G.P.U., now called the M.V.D. 
—the Soviet state police. Fourteen million 
slaves! That is more than the total popu- 
lation of New York State, including Manhat- 
tan. What's more, it is more than 
the total number of unenslaved workers in 
the Soviet Union itself. That means that the 
whole so-called Socialist economy rests down 
on the institution of slave labor. 

These slaves live in corrals surrounded by 
stockades, topped with barbed wire, watch- 
ed day and night by machine-gun men in 
turrets with powerful searchlights and packs 
of ferocious dogs to pursue the runaways. 
They do the most grueling, tough, hard and 
freezing labor, men and women alike; mining, 
lumbering, forest clearing, roads, railways, 
canals, airdrome and factory construction. 


Their labor is cheap, controllable, indiffer- 
ent in the eyes of the owner to climate. It 
can be shipped around the country in freight 
cars, in vast droves, unresisting, like cattle. 
It can be used up without any worry about 
capital invested, because its owner, the 
M.V.D., merely has its agents pick up these 
slaves on the streets, or drag them out of 
their beds at night. 


This cheap labor has become so essential 
to the Soviet economy that the M.V.D., when 
the supply runs low, has actually been known 
to issue to its local branches a quota, an ab- 
stract number of persons, to be arrested as 
“socially dangerous elements.” For that is 
the rubric under which the job is done. 
“Sozialno oppossnieye elemyenti’’—that's all 
they have to call you. 

Doesn't this reduce to an absurdity the pre- 
tense that state ownership has solved any 
fundamental problem—least of all the prob- 
lem of unemployment? There are more perm- 
anently enslaved workers in the Soviet Union 
than there were temporarily unemployed 
workers in the United States at the depth of 
the depression. That is the reason the 
Iron Curtain was pulled down in 1935 to 
hide, and it will stay down as long as there 
are eyes of free men left in the world to see 
what monstrous thing has befallen mankind 
in the name of Socialism. 


That is the state of affairs in the Soviet 
Union, and that is the first fact which I 
think any public and political leader in the 
United States has got to know and has got to 
confront bravely and clearly before he utters 
a peep about world politics or about any great 
public question. 


The second fact is that the leaders of this 
slave-driving police state are fanatically de 
termined to seize power throughout the world, 
and make over all human society in the im 
age of their state. 


More accurately they are religiously con- 
vinced that history is going to make this 
change and they are the agents chosen by 
the historic process to carry it through. 
There is not the slightest doubt about this 
and yet after three years after they dis- 
covered that Stalin’s anxiety over democracy 
was a fake, our statesmen continued to delude 
themselves that there was some unfathomable 
mystery about Stalin’s intentions. Senator 
Vandenberg described the Soviet foreign pol- 
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our 
and I was astonished to read in a 
New York Times article only two weeks ago 
the statement that Stalin differed from Hitler 
because Hitler frankly wrote down his plans 


icy as ‘‘The conundrum of 


times,’’ 


supreme 


and Stalin did not. Stalin’s plans were 
written down long before Hitler’s and nobody 
has any excuse except the inability to read 
for not knowing exactly what they are. They 
are published in a book signed by Stalin, 
currently revised by him, translated by his 
authorization into all civilized languages, sold 
in millions of copies, and used as a text book 
and a campaign book by his followers in every 
corner of the globe. 

I’ll read you one sentence from Stalin’s 
book, Problems of Leninism, the immutable 
bedrock of Soviet Foreign Policy: ‘‘It is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
continue to exist for a long period side by 
side with imperialist states,—ultimately one 
or the other must conquer.’’ 

Imperialist states means us. This, mind 
you, is not something that Stalin said in 
the 1920’s or the 1930’s or before the war, 
or after the war, or yesterday, or day before 
yesterday. It is something he is saying right 
now in the book that I could go out within 
five blocks of here and buy and put into 
your hands. The book containing this state- 
ment is being shipped about the country and 
sold in an excellent English translation, pub- 
lished by the International Publishers in 
New York and costing 75c for the paper edi- 
tion and $1.50 for the cloth. 

Has General Marshall ever read this book? 
Has Truman ever read it? Has Dewey ever 
read it? I see no indication in their speeches 
that they ever even heard of it. 


‘*What is the Soviet Union?’’ Stalin con- 


tinues, ‘‘What is our country as it builds 
Socialism but a base for the world revolu- 
tion.’’ 


And, does anybody ask whether such a 
revolution can be accomplished without vio- 
lence and without dictatorship? 


‘Obviously not.’’ (I am still quoting.) 


And, what is dictatorship? ‘The scientific 
concept, dictatorship means nothing more or 
less than power which rests on violence 
which is not limited by any laws... Dicta- 
torship means power resting on violence, 
not on law.’’ 


That, in words quoted as gospel from Len- 
in, is Stalin’s blueprint for the future of 
our country. That from his own lips is 
his foreign policy. 

He doesn’t want any confusion about it 
among his American disciples. He doesn’t want 
them to take seriously the hokus-pokus about 
peace and democracy with which he pulls the 
wool over the eyes of our leaders. So he 
had his deputy, Andrei Vishinsky, as soon as 
the war ended, make a speech in which he 
recalled these explicit texts of Lenin and 
gave notice that they were still in force. 
And, at the risk of all America reading it 
—even, by some prodigious accident, our 
great statesmen—he had the speech trans- 
lated into English and published in the bulle- 
tin of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 


Just let me read you a sentence from that 
bulletin, dated November 17, 1945: 


“Lenin purged the teachings of Marx 
. and exposed the sweet-sounding non- 
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sense about a calm and smooth development 
of Bourgeois society into socialism—non- 
sense in the effect that it is not in the 
fires of battle, not by means of revolution- 
ary struggle, but in reconciling and smooth- 
ing out class contradictions that the so- 
cialist transformation of the state is to be 
effected.’’ 


**Lenin developed the teachings of Marx 
on the important question of smashing the 
Bourgeois state apparatus.’’ 


Now, anybody who ever looked in the writ- 
ings of Lenin knows what that phrase means, 
‘‘smash the Bourgeois state apparatus.’’ 
It means in the United States seize the pub- 
lic buildings and purge them of every official 
and every clerk, and every clerk’s assistant 
who is loyal to the ideals, or imbued with 
the habits of free enterprise and representa- 
tive self-government; go into the buildings 
and clean them out at the point of a bayonet; 
disinfect them of democracy by summary ex- 
ecutions and prison camps, and establish a 
ruthless one-party dictatorship in this coun- 
try which will take over and run our com- 
merce, our industry, our agriculture, our 
churches, our schools, our labor unions, our 
every last little reading circle and sewing 
society. That’s what it means. 


Far from being a conundrum, Stalin's for- 
eign policy is set down so clearly in these quo- 
tations I’ve read you that only with an effort 
of will could you hide it from your under- 
standing. The supreme conundrum is: why 
does the United States, with the highest sci- 
entific, military and economic power in all 
history, lack the courage to face political 
facts? 

I will give you a concrete example of the ig- 
norance at Washington that I am _ talking 
about. Here is Secretary of State Marshall 
appearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to block a resolution, the ABC res- 
olution, to revise the charter of the United 
Nations in such a way as to make the Soviet 
Union either put up or shut up. Either come 
in on a genuine world federation to establish 
peace, or get out of it and find herself alone 
with her real program exposed. Recalling 
that program as I just read it to you, listen 
now to Secretary Marshall’s statement of 
policy. 

Speaking of the years since the adoption 
of the charter, he says: “It became pro- 
gressively clearer that serious misconceptions 
prevailed in the minds of the leaders of the 
Soviet Union concerning western civilization. 

. It is a misconception to suppose that 
differing systems can not live side by side in 
peace under the basic rules prescribed by the 
Charter of the United Nations. —_ rules 
are obligatory upon all members. A funda- 
mental task of our foreign policy is to dispel 
the misconceptions of the Soviet Leaders.... 


“It became progressively clearer!” Ts 
there, and was there from the beginning, any- 
thing unclear in the statements I read from 
Stalin’s book, the bible, the Mein Kampf of 
the Communist revolution? Did those state- 
ments sound like misconceptions? They are 
not misconceptions and they are not concep- 
tions. They are fixed, fanatical, deeply 
grounded, hundred-year-old passionate pur- 
poses. And I think it is quite clear that 
General Marshall never read the book, or 
any of the thousands of books—a whole libra- 
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ry of books—in which those purposes and the 
fanatical conviction lying behind them are set 
forth. 


I have the highest esteem for General Mar- 
shall as a great soldier who played a major 
part in winning a war against one totalitarian 
tyrant. But as a Secretary of State, a For- 
eign Minister whose task is to win a peace 
against another, he just does not pass the ex- 
amination at all. He gets a minus D for neg- 
lecting his homework, for trying to get by 
without studying. 

Stalin regards this situation, that which 
we call peace, or an attempt to make peace, 
as a truce between the Soviet Union and 
her enemies. He will employ that truce 
to jockey for every position, both in 
our country and _ outside of it, which 
will enable him or _ his followers, or 
their successors, when the crisis comes and 
the hour strikes, to seize the power in this 
country, overthrow our government, and es- 
tablish a one-party dictatorship. And in this 
process he will be withheld by no principles 
of order or morality whatever. 


Stalin has often boasted of himself as an 
obedient pupil of his master, Lenin. Lenin 
advocated trickery and lies and smear cam- 
paigns, and absolute immorality as a method 
Sm, just as explicitly as Hitler ever 
aid, 


‘*‘We must be ready,’’ Lenin said, ‘‘to em- 
ploy trickery, deceit, law-breaking, with- 
holding and concealing truth. We can and 
must write in a language which sows among 
the masses hate, revolution, scorn toward 


those who hold different opinions from ours.’’ 


And he summed it all up by saying, ‘‘Com- 
munist morality is identical with the fight to 
Strengthen the dictatorship of the  prole- 
tariate.”” He made that statement to an All- 
Russian Congress of Communist youth. That 
was what he had to say about morality to 
the children of Russia. Think of it! And 
Stalin was brought up from early youth in 
this doctrine. 


From the days when he robbed banks and 
bombed bank agents in order to replenish the 
treasury of the Bolshevik Party to this pres- 
ent time when he seizes capitalist nations 
under the pretense of anxiety for security or 
distrust of the war-mongers, he has been 
absolutely guided by Lenin’s principle of the 
subordination of moral principle to the prin- 
ciple of expediency and the grab for power. 


Stalin’s chief trickery and deceit at the 
present moment is to pretend that it is Amer- 
ica and not the Soviet Union which is trying 
to conquer and dominate Europe and the 
whole world, to pretend that he distrusts our 
motives, including the Marshall Plan or the 
Truman policy. 

The only thing Stalin distrusts about 
America is the miracle of our gullibility. He 
doubts whether we will continue forever to 
misunderstand his purposes or imagine that 
there is something enigmatic about his for- 
eign policy. He is afraid that some day we 
will turn the page from his public pronounce- 
ment about peace and democracy to his pri- 
vate instructions to his own followers as a 
totalitarian Marxist, to the people upon whom 
he depends for carrying out his aims. They 
also are published and accessible in the li- 
brary. He is afraid that in that process some 
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day we will just turn the page and read in 
his own words, quoting from his master, 
Lenin, this basic statement: 


‘‘It is inconceivable that the Soviet Re- 
public should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with imperialist states— 
ultimately one or the other must conquer.’’ 


Or, in words whose rhythm is more fa- 
miliar to our ears: ‘‘Civilization cannot 
lung survive half totalitarian and half free.’’ 


That statement should be the basis of our 
foreign policy as it is of Stalin’s. We must 
say to ourselves with all force and_ sol- 
emnity that policy until there isn’t a fllicker 
of self-deception left, until there isn’t any 
least intention to creep under or creep out of 
the truth of it. We must repeat this state- 
ment: ‘‘There will be no peace on this earth 
as long as the Stalin regime survives in 
Moscow.” 


That's the third fact which I call upon 
you to confront today. I think it flows with 
unanswerable logic from the other two. So 
long as the Russian people and the people of 
the Satelite nations are held in the grip of 
this tetalitarian one-party tyranny and drilled 
in the impassioned dogmas of the Marxist, 
Leninist, Stalinist doctrine of world revolu- 
tion we will never get out of the nightmare 
in which we live. And until an American 
statesman comes along with the grit and 
fighting pluck and the pride of power to see 
this fact and base his foreign policy on it 
neither peace nor democracy will ever get a 
firm foothold on this earth. 


Now, this doesn’t mean that war is inevit- 
able between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. War is inevitable if we continue the 
policy of deception, if in the foolish attempt 
to make one world out of two we let Stalin 
drive us back and back until we have to 
fight a war of national survival. We saw 
that happen in the case of Hitler and we 
paid the cost. Let’s not make that mistake 
again. 


We must be well and fully armed. We 
must learn to think of international preb- 
lems as the Marxists do—in the term of ma- 
terial: force, not Christian persuasion. We 
must indeed prepare for war. But that we 
are doing. What we are not doing is using 
the instruments of peace in order to stop the 
Soviet expansion and bring on the day when 
this tyrannical regime will be overthrown 
either by a patriotic putsch or by a popular 
revolution. 

That is what we must do. The chief in- 
strument of course is the United Nations. 
Stalin is using the United Nations as a 
sounding board and an instrument to destroy 
itself, to rally the masses for a totalitarian 
world revolution. We must conscientiously 
use it as an instrument of democracy and a 
sounding board to rally the masses of the 
Satelite nations who hate their oppressor, and 
the Russian people, and we must use other 
and unorthodox methods. We must use all 
the: methods to promote a democratic world 
revolution that Stalin uses to promote a 
totalitarian world revolution, except those 


which involve deceit and a distrust of public 
opinion, a manipulation instead an enlighten- 
And in the process we 


ment of the people. 
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must never forget and never let the world 
forget that our allies in this undertaking are 
the oppressed people, or particularly the op- 
position, the silent or exiled opposition par- 
ties, and opposition leaders of the people 
in the countries oppressed by the tyrant, 
not excepting Russia itself. 


Either we will adopt this astute and in- 
formed diplomatic offensive or we will be 
backed into a belated and blundering de- 
fensive war. I can see no other alternative 
except to give up our free and rational and 
kindly and democratic way of life, surrender 
civilization itself, and bow down to the gang- 
ster god. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have expressed 
your appreciation of the address delivered by 
our distinguished speaker just now in a 
more convincing and impressive way than I 
could express it myself. It was indeed illum- 
inating, inspiring and educational. We are 
pleased to have that address as a part of 
the permanent proceedings of this convention. 
I know that in addition to listening to the 
convincing message that he brought to us 
this morning that many of you, and perhaps 
all of you, will read and re-read much of his 
address which will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of this convention. 


I thank you, Mr. Eastman, for your visit 
to this convention this morning and I am 
grateful to you for this inspiring message 
which you brought to us. 


Now, may the Chair announce that in con- 
formity with special request made we will 
interrupt the proceedings of the convention 
briefly for the purpose of allowing some very 
dear friends to perform a beautiful ceremony. 
I, therefore, take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Mr. Joseph Baskin, the General 
Secretary of the Workmen’s Circle. 


The Workmen's Circle is one of the largest 
fraternal organizations in the United States. 
During more than 50 years it has provided 
a cultural and social center for tens of 
thousands of families that have come to this 
country after suffering discrimination and 
persecution in the old world. With branches 
in every state of the union, the Workmen’s 
Circle is a great moral force for labor in all 
its needs. 


So, I want to say that our speaker repre- 
sents this splendid organization and I will 
present him to you now, so that he may carry 
out this beautiful ceremony to which I have 
referred. Mr. Joseph Baskin. 
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PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM GREEN 


by 
MR. JOSEPH BASKIN 


(General Secretary, Workmen’s 
Circle) 


President Green, honored guests, delegates 
to the A. F. of L. convention: 


It seems to me that this is the first time 
that any fraternal order has ever been rep- 
resented by a speaker at a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and I there- 
fore deem it an unusual privilege to greet 
you in behalf of the fraternal order which I 
represent, the Workmen’s Circle. 


You wiil be interested to know that when 
the first labor fraternal order was organized 
in the United States, the Jefferson Lodge of 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen in 
1868, its purpose was to provide workmen 
with a union on a broader scale than the 
trade unions at that time. And it declared 
itself to be dedicated to ‘‘the elevation of 
labor to that standard it is justly entitled to.’’ 


I have here a special mission to perform, 
but that will come later, and you will permit 
me to bring to your acquaintance, to your 
knowledge, the Workmen’s Circle, introduce 
to you in a few words what it is doing, what 
it is striving for, what its work is. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the 
traditions and deeds of the Workmen’s Circle 
know well that it is a fraternal order in the 
very mold set by the Jefferson Lodge. Our 
organization was built by Jewish immigrant 
workers for their own mutual aid, but at the 
same time was dedicated to the elevation of 
the working man to the highest possible state 
in the life of this country and of the world. 
From the very inception of our fraternal 
order, therefore, we regarded ourselves as an 
integral part of the labor movement, and we 
threw our energies and resources into the 
struggles of labor. The spirit of our organiza- 
tion has been nourished and sustained by the 
fighting aspirations of the American labor 
movement. It is thus that we have been proud 
to call ourselves the Workmen’s Circle, and 
have sought to be regarded as a fraternal 
order of the labor movement. 


The program of the Workmen's Circle 
called first for the cultural advancement of its 
members in order that as working people and 
as citizens they can better understand their 
problems, work toward their solution, and 
best bring their influence to bear upon the 
community and the government so that the 
economic and social conditions of all working 
men can be constantly improved. 


Secondly, it was our objective to set-up 
insurance funds to take care of the needs of 
our worker-members in times of emergency, 
to care for them when they are sick, to com- 
fort them in tragedy, and maintain every 
facility and institution for their personal and 
family welfare. 


Thirdly, we regarded the workers inability 
to cope with personal emergencies as a short- 
coming of our society, and we have therefore 
been deeply motivated by the desire to bring 
about every improvement in the community 
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and the world so that the physical and eme 
tional hazards faced by working people can 
be mitigated. Towards this end we have con- 
sidered that the community and the govern- 
ment have a direct responsibility to each pro- 
ductive citizen within it. We take pride in 
this respect in being able to share with the 
organized labor movement of this country in 
the satisfaction of having helped bring about 
the many forms of social legislation and which 
contribute so substantially to the high stand- 
ard of living and high degree of economic 
security enjoyed by the American worker at 
this moment. 


In the formative period of many a trade 
union in this country the Workmen’s Circle 
was among those organizations called upon 
for assistance, financial as well as moral, and 
it is a source of greatest pride to us that we 
never failed to respond, 


Many of you will remember well the great 
struggles of the steel workers in Pennsylvania 
in 1919 when the public was called upon to 
aid the striking workers and their families. 
For the loads of food and the sums of money 
contributed by the Workmen’s Circle we are 
proud to have in our files many testimonials 
of gratitude from those strikers, and they are 
medals which we are especially proud to 
wear as we appear before this great leader- 
ship body of the American labor movement. 


3ut these were no mere philanthropic ges- 
tures on the part of the Workmen's Circle 
members, for our members were themselves 
workers, who have themselves participated in 
many a struggle for union recognition and 
labor advancement. Indeed, in 1910 and in 
the leter historic episodes by which the great 
needle trade unions of this country grew to 
the great strength and influence they enjoy 
today, the Workmen’s Circle membership, 
whether they were of those industries or not, 
threw themselves with heart and soul into 
the battle, marched onthe picket line, gave 
their financial aid unstintingly, and rejoiced 
in every victory that was won. 


In those days, as even today, many of the 
leaders of the needle trade unions were also 
leaders of the Workmen's Circle, and vice 
versa. And outstanding among Workmen’s 
Circle members who has given his great lead- 
ership talent to the needle trade unions as 
well as to the labor movement of the entire 
world, is the Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor and the President of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, our friend David Dubinsky. 


Fraternalism to us, therefore, is brother- 
hood with our fellow man in the struggle for 
existence, for his democratic rights, and for 
his welfare as a working man. In striving 
for human advancement and in giving our- 
selves to humanitarian causes we have never 
discriminated with regard to color, race, or 
religion. And in the practice of our humani- 
tarian principles we have come to regard with 
great admiration and esteem, for the devotion 
he has shown to every good fight, the com- 
passion he has exhibited towards all of his 
fellow men, the wise counsel he has always 
provided to every worthy movement, and for 
living and working in the most genuine spirit 
eof fraternalism and humanitarianism — the 
distinguished citizen who is the President of 
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the American Federation of Labor, Brother 
William Green. 


And that brings me to the purpose of my 
being here. 


You know that in these recent years mil- 
lions of European Jews went through the 
most harrowing tragedy ever visited upon any 
people. The Nazi madman who had brought 
the sorrows and pain of war upon a whole 
world had reserved his greatest bestiality for 
the helpless Jewish people. As he proceeded 
with his monstrous design of extermination, 
millions of Jewish men, women and children, 
were turned into corpses by consuming fires 
whose somber reflections penetrated every 
corner of the earth. 


The world stood by helpless, in some cases 
without too much concern. The Jewish com- 
munity outside of Europe almost despaired 
of saving even a remnant of their brothers 
and sisters. 


But let it be said to the everlasting honor 
of your organization, that outstanding among 
those citizen groups in this country which 
exhibited the feeling and commiseration for 
the tortured Jews of Europe, and which 
helped rouse the world to action in their 
behalf, was your own American Federation 
of Labor. 

And foremost among you — tirelessly de 
voted to the cause of rescue and assistance, 
instrumental in sending support to the under- 
ground fighters against the fascist murderers, 
interceding again and again with the highest 
authorities of our country including the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and lending the 
full weight of his great prestige and influence 
to this task of mercy, was your Pregident, 
Brother William Green. 


It is therefore my privilege to inform 
Brother Green that the Workmen’s Circle, at 
its 48th Convention held in Boston in May 
1948, he was chosen by the delegates as the 
American who best exemplifies the noble spirit 
of humanitarianism, 

Though the appreciation we feel cannot be 
expressed in mere phrases we have struck 
this bronze plaque on which appears these 
words: 

‘‘To William Green, President of the 

American Federation of Labor for his 

militant participation in the struggle for 

Jewish and minority rights everywhere, and 

his courageous leadership in humanitarian 

causes beyond the call of his immediate 
duties.’’ 

And it is my privilege to present this me 
mento to President William Green with the 
best wishes of the Workmen’s Circle for his 
continued health and vigor that he may con 
tinue to render his great services to humanity 


President Green, I have the pleasure to 
present this memento to you, as an expres 
sion of the feelings of our membership, and 
our appreciation for your continued help to 
carry on our great work of humanitarian 
activities. 

Long live the American Federation of Labor 


and long live the great President, William 
Green. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I wish to thank 
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Brother Baskin and representatives of the 
Workmen's Circle for this beautiful plaque 
presented to me this morning. It touches me 
very deeply. 

I thank the ladies for these beautiful 
flowers which they have brought. I shall in- 
clude this beautiful plaque in my valuable 
possessions as a common heritage handed to 
me by representatives of the great fraternal 
organization, 


I have done nothing more than in a humble 
way serve as best I can through actions and 
words, and I shall continue to do that as 
long as life remains. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Assistant Secretary Schmidt read the fol- 


lowing communications: 


Message for the Convention 


San Juan, P. R., Via Allamerica. 
November 17, 1948. 
Mr. William Green, President, A. F. of L. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

With our best respect we salute you and 
the members of the A. F. of L. Congress that 
started the 15th day of November at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. We beg from you and from the 
Congress that Puerto Rico should be con- 
sidered in relation to the federal laws con- 
cerning to the Free Labor Standard Act and 
social security legislation as to be extended 
to Puerto Rico in equal conditions as to the 
United States of America. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, Jr., Acting President 

ILA Local, 1740 Amado 

TORRES BAEZ, Secretary. 


Message for the Convention 


Washington, D. C., November 17, 1948. 

William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 

On behalf of American Veterans Committee 
1 send greetings to the 67th annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 
AVC is the only veterans’ organization which 
has recognized the legitimate rights of or- 
ganized labor and unequivocably opposed the 
Taft-Hartley Bill. We pledge our support in 
working for its repeal. AVC, which joins you 
in opposing the totalitarians of both left and 
right, has among its members thousands of 
the younger leaders of American communities 
who fervently believe that the ‘‘New Deal’’ 
lives in the minds and hearts of the young 
men who served in the last great war. May 
we in the coming year attain our mutual goals 
of a more democratic and prosperous America 
and a more stable world. 


CHAT PATERSON, National Chairman. 


(At 12:15 o'clock, 
convention were suspended, and the conven- 
tion recessed to 2:00 o'clock, p.m.) 


p.m. the rules of the 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2:00 o’clock, p.m. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you for an address and a report the 
General Counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor. All of you know Brother Albert 
Woll, General Counsel of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He has been serving us all 
during the year in a very profitable and 
wonderful way. 


It is always customary, as you know, 
for the General Counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor to make a report to our 
annual convention, to deal in that report with 
subject matters that are of keen and deep 
interest to the membership of this Federa- 
tion, 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
the General Counsel of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Albert Woll. 


MR. ALBERT WOLL 


(General Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor) 


Mr. President, Members of the Executive 
Council, Delegates and Friends: 


I thank you, President Green, for your very 
friendly and generous introduction. Your ex- 
pression of satisfaction with the services per- 
formed by my associates and myself for the 
American Federation of Labor this past year 
makes me very happy indeed. We hope you 
will continue to find merit iu our efforts and 
we will do all in our power to advance the 
interests of the Federation so that it will be 
easy for you to make such a finding. We 
deeply appreciate the opportunity to serve 
this great organization and we will strive to 
serve it well. 


We meet here today, ladies and gentlemen, 
in an atmosphere differing greatly from that 
which prevailed in California at the time of 
the last convention, Then, as now, restrictive 
labor legislation imperiled the very existence 
of organized labor. Then, as now, we faced 
the task of advancing the cause of the wage 
earner under the ever-present threat of the 
swift application of cruel, dangerous and dis- 
criminatory laws that proscribed, denied and 
penalized the working people. 

But today there is this difference—the 
people have spoken. Unable to pass judgment 
before, this greatest and final authority in 
our democratic system of government has ex- 
pressed its will, and has expressed it in 
terms so certain and definite that none of 
its public servants can mistake its meaning. 
Unlike the hand-writing on the wall it needs 
no Daniel to interpret it. The people in an 
outpouring of votes from every village, ham- 





let and city in this Nation have said to their 
political servants, ‘‘We think labor organi- 
zations have our welfare at heart. Stop 
pushing them around’’ 

And so today, as we assemble here we can 
look forward to a time—not too distant, 
when, unhampered by discriminatory laws 
we can go forward toward our goal of achiev- 
ing for American labor a recognition of its 
valuable contribution to the welfare of our 
common country and, in arriving at that goal, 
achieve also a greater share of the fruits of 
its common industry for the individual mem- 
bers of that great segment of our body poli- 
tic which we represent. 

That goal is the reason why the American 
Federation of Labor exists, and when it for- 
gets that all consuming purpose of its right 
to be, then it shall cease to exist. Thank 
God, however, that under Samuel Gompers, 
then later and now, under the wise leader- 
ship of President Green, Secretary Meany and 
its able and illustrious Council members it 
has never lost, in fair day or foul, in light 
or in shadow, the reason which gave it be- 
ing, and, today, we find it strong and vigor- 
ous with the power of youth upon it, ready 
and anxious to continue its struggle for the 
betterment, not only of the working condi- 
tions of the worker, but to secure for him 
also those added prerequisites which are his 
—because of his human dignity and his hu- 
man personality—because of his intrinsic 
worth and nature as a man! 


There was a day in this country when 
some people—and there are still a few of 
this breed existent today—who adhered to 
what was regarded as the ‘‘Iron law of 
wages,’’ namely that labor is a commodity 
on the open market to be purchased and sold 
like any other commodity. These people were 
unmindful of the fact that when dealing with 
labor you are dealing with human beings, 
men whose capital in free enterprise is the 
skilled hand and mind, and that, as a conse- 
quence, the labor of a worker is not to be 
treated in the same regard that men view 
their money or their merchandise. And they 
were unmindful of the fact that when this 
skilled group in our economy strives, in jus- 
tice, to advance its common good, it is not 
to be regarded as an upsetter of the apple cart 
or a selfish seeker of selfish ends. 





I say there are still thése around us who 
adhere to that ‘‘Iron Law of Wages.’’ Hap- 
pily their number is few—but they are re 
sourceful and they are powerful. They con- 
trol in a large measure the media of public 
information. Their potential influence is great 
and they are not adverse to using it—so, 
as always, we cannot afford to rest on our 
oars, 


We must be militant in preserving the great 
gains already won and we must be aggressive 
in striving to achieve those that still must 
be won. It must be a steady, insistent mili- 
tance, within the framework of constitutional 
achievement, coupled with a strong purpose 
to convince those outside our ranks that labor 
will have no truck with any ‘‘isms’” but 
‘‘Americanism’’ and that what is good for 
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labor is good for America. We must be fired 
with apostolic zeal for our cause and bring 
home to the great bulk of the American peo- 
ple who are neither members of our ranks 
nor those of the ranks of industry, that when 
American labor is prosperous and well, the 
American farmer and the small business man 
are prosperous and well. So is the great bulk 
of professional and so-called white collar 
workers. So is American industry and so is 
America. 


The Taft-Hartley Act 


This we must do if we are to march for- 
ward unshackled and unfettered by discrim- 
inatory and punitive legislation designed to 
reduce the American worker to the abject 
status of peonage. We need no prophet to 
point this out to us. Two or three years ago 
we saw the skies darken and the storm clouds 
gather, and then came the deluge. Within a 
short space of time approximately 30 State 
Legislatures met and passed many and vari- 
ous anti-labor measures and our Federal Con- 
gress met and enacted that noxious, bumbling, 
unintelligible and wasteful Taft-Hartley Act, 
named by someone with an odd sense of 
humor the ‘‘Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947."’ 


I do not believe it necessary to call your 
attention to the many specific provisions of 
this monstrous piece of Federal legislation. 
You know them as well as I. You have stud- 
ied them. You have pondered over them. 
You have suffered under them. And if they 
have confused you—do not lose heart for 
they have confused others. They have con- 
fused lawyers—the courts, State and Federal, 
trial examiners, members on the staff of the 
Board's General Counsel, Congressmen and 
Senators who voted for this measure, the 
members of the Board and last, but not least, 
the very man charged with the prosecution 
of the Act, the General Counsel of the Board. 
Yes, confusion, confounded, reigns supreme. 
And it was bound to be so because the Act 
was conceived in prejudice, born in hate, and 
directed toward the destruction of that which 
history and experience have demonstrated to 
be the champion of the public good and the 
common welfare. Truly one can place in the 
mouths of the legislators who voted for the 
passage of this act the memorable words of 
Mark Anthony as he concluded his oration 
over the lifeless body of Caesar ‘*‘ Mischief, 
thou art afoot.’’ Let it take what course 
it will. 

Well, it has created mischief indeed even 
though it has been a law for less than a 
year and a half—serious, alarming mischief 
not only to labor but to the welfare of the 
millions of people constituting this Govern- 
ment of ours. I could detail, in particular, 
case after case, where specific evils set afoot 
by this monstrous legislative error are ex- 
posed in bold relief. But we cannot be here 
forever. Time will not permit such a lengthy 
bill of particulars. I will therefore refer to 
some of the outstanding, specific evils without 
the embellishment of minute detail. 


The Taft-Hartley Act has resurrected from 
the grave the universally hated and con- 
demned ‘‘Government by injunction.’’ This 
extraordinary and drastic process of the law 


authorizes legal restraint before full hearing 
of the facts and imposes punishment, even of 
imprisonment, without trial by jury. Its use 
in labor disputes was found so unjust and 
detrimental to the public welfare that it long 
ago was completely discredited and prohibited 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act not only restores ‘‘government by 
injunction’”’ but—and dwell upon this for a 
moment—it makes it mandatory by law for 
the General Counsel of the Board to seek an 
injunction against labor organizations, in cer- 
tain cases, even before he has all of the in- 
formation necessary to know if that labor 
organiaztion has actually violated any pro- 
vision of the Act. In other words, he is re- 
quired to conduct a post mortem before he 
knows the patient is dead. What a cruel and 
foolish way to create industrial peace and 
tranquility. 


The General Counsel of the Board, has, of 
course, used the injunction provisions of the 
Act in nmany instances. Up to October of this 
year he has sought thirty-three injunctions. 
Although he may seek injunctions against 
employers as well as unions, thirty-one of 
these injunctions were directed against un- 
ions. Only two were against employers. 
Twelve of these were directed against build- 
ing and construction trades councils or un- 
ions. Thus we find that unions are favored 
by the General Counsel for injunctional post- 
mortems at a ratio of about fifteen to one. 
While some of these injunctions have been 
denied by the courts, nearly all were granted. 
Most of these were obtained pending final 
determination, by the Board, of union unfair 
labor practices. It can happen, and it has 
happened, that after a full hearing before a 
Trial Examiner or the Board, the complete 
facts will disclose that there was no basis 
for the injunction in the first place. This ex- 
act situation developed in a dispute between 
a local Teamsters’ Union and two trucking 
firms, one of which leased the spare equip- 
ment of the other under a contract which 
gave the lessor close control over the manning 
of the leased trucks. The terrible and unfair 
effects of an injunction under such circum- 
stances is difficult indeed to comprehend 
fully. One fact, however, appears clear from 
the injunction feature of the law. Congress 
had one desire—to cripple and if possible to 
destroy the labor movement of this country. 
It cared little indeed for the real welfare of 
the working man or the public generally. 


The sections of the Taft-Hartley Act abol- 
ishing the closed shop, an institution of over 
fifty years’ standing, and restricting other 
forms of union security are heavily weighted 
against labor. The past year has demon 
strated that this prohibition and restriction 
has unnecessarily caused considerable tur- 
moil and confusion in industries which long 
had operated under closed shop conditions 
with the agreement not only of the employers 
and the union but also of the employees in- 
volved. In one major industry, printing, 
which traditionally operated under closed 
shop conditions, and in which the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has had as long 
and as honorable a record of constructive re- 
lationship as any union in the country, the 
prohibition has resulted in complete disin- 
tegration of such relations and long and seri- 
ous work stoppages. In another industry, 
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where the use of the union hiring hall was 
found to be absolutely essential to the elimi- 
nation of many admitted employer abuses, the 
abolition of such hiring halls under the closed 
shop ban has resulted in widespread strikes, 
with both employers and unions being barred 
by law from arriving at any equivalent for 
the hiring hall. 


The Act establishes a cumbersome pro- 
cedure by which a limited union shop can 
be established by vote of the majority. How- 
ever, the majority referred to is not the ma- 
jority of the votes cast. It is a majority of 
all eligible, which is a vastly different thing. 
Thus, the Act abandons the democratic prin- 
ciple that a majority of those voting is 
sufficient, and discriminates against labor. 


The absurdity and inadequacy of the pro- 
cedure for voting is clearly demonstrated in 
the case of the Building Trades which have 
traditionally enjoyed union security condi- 
tions. In this field the difficulties and waste- 
ful expense of holding elections to govern 
every contract and job are rendered abundant- 
ly apparent by a year’s unsuccessful effort on 
the part of the Board. Moreover, in other in- 
dustries, where union authorization elections 
have been held, workers voted for union 
shop agreements in approximately 98 percent 
of ali elections and by an approximate 94 
percent majority. Surely this is a conclusive 
rebuttal of the claims of the sponsors of the 
closed shop ban that employees are forced 
into closed shops, and, if left to their own 
choice, would repudiate them. The same 
section prevents union employees from seek- 
ing the removal of an employee regardless 
of the cause, if he offers to pay his initiation 
fee and dues. Thus, Communists, labor spies, 
and those who would destroy the wage rate 
and conditions of employment obtained by 
the union are given protection while they stir 
up trouble among other employees. 


The prohibitions against so-called secondary 
boycotting and picketing contained in the 
Taft-Hartley Act should need but little com- 
ment. You are well aware of the effects of 
this unconditional and extremely embrasive 
ban. You have seen it applied many times 
to deny union members the principle of mu- 
tual aid and assistance essential to any la- 
bor organization. You have seen injunctions 
sought and secured in this kind of cases and 
have felt the advantages these provisions of 
the act have given to employers in any test 
of strength with a union. You know that 
under them, activities of third parties who 
are not neutrals, but allies, assisting an em- 
ployer against whom the primary strike is 
directed, are generally beyond the reach of 
the union. You know also that under these 
prohibitions union employees have been re- 
quired by law to work on non-union goods 
contrary to all union tradition and contrary 
to the economic fact and findings of such 
respected Justices 1s Holmes and Brandeis 
in the Duplex Printing Company case that 
“in refusing to work on non-union ma- 
terials, the union was only refusing to aid 
in destroying itself.’’ 

A word should be said about the Act’s 
invitation to employers to bring damage 
suits against labor organizations. This is 
done by easing the jurisdictional require- 
ments for such suits in federal courts. As a 
result, different suits amounting to half a 


million dollars and upwards have been filed 
against labor organizations. These suits have 
served to harrass and interfere with collec- 
tive bargaining and have been utilized as a 
club in attempts to force unions to accede 
to conditions of employment adamantly in- 
sisted upon by employers. They have en- 
couraged vexations, litigation, threatened the 
financial resources of unions, impeded the 
settlements of disputes and have promoted 
ill will and disunity between employers and 
employees. 


From what I have said it should be clear 
that the Taft-Hartley Act, as enacted, as 
interpreted and as enforced, injures not only 
labor but the welfare of the millions of 
people forming our great democracy. This 
was to be expected because this Act reverses 
the fundamental policy and philosophy of 
our national government toward labor-man- 
agement relations which policy and philosophy 
was based on a true concept of social justice. 
It does this not only by imparing the bar- 
gaining power of employees through weaken- 
ing their labor organizations, but also by 
impairing the bargaining process itself. The 
early policy and philosophy of our national 
government found expression in the Wagner 
Act which was enacted in 1935. Under that 
Act it was declared to be the national policy 
to rely primarily on free collective bargain- 
ing rather than governmental dictation, both 
to settle labor-management difficulties and 
to maintain a high level of purchasing power. 
That policy was a sound one consistent not 
only with the private enterprise system in 
a free society as desired by the founders of 
this republic, but also consistent with the 
now universally accepted principle that the 
maintenance of a wage level sufficiently high 
to enable the consuming public to purchase 
the products of our extremely productive 
capitalistic system is indispensable to the 
successful functioning of that system. But 
obviously free and effective collective bargain- 
ing between workers and management could 
not exist without an equality of bargaining 
power between the parties, with a _ cor- 
responding duty to bargain in good faith— 
conditions which did not exist, at least in 
the mass production industries, prior to 1935. 
Accordingly, the framers of the original 
Wagner Act sought to encourage the forma- 
tion of a strong trade union movement by pre- 
venting employers from discouraging union- 
ization. The Taft-Hartley Act however, re- 
verses this policy and seeks to destroy the 
very existence of labor organizations by 
furnishing the employer with the tools to 
discourage unionization. By blanket pro- 
hibitions it has outlawed many traditional 
and entirely justifiable practices of labor 
organizations necessary for the protection 
of their existence as well as for the ac- 
complishment of their objectives. By its 
giving encouragement to individual bargain- 
ing, to the discontinuance of established or 
existing collective bargaining relationships, 
as, for instance, through decertification peti- 
tions, employers petitions, and disenfran- 
chisement of economic strikers it has sought 
to discourage rather than encourage the col- 
lective bargaining process. By its en- 
couragement of employers to resist legitimate 
organizations and by providing employers 
with many ways and means of harrassing 
labor organizations, it has made the process 
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of organizing the unorganized much more 
difficult. It has created an atmosphere and 
psychology of distrust, suspicion and hos- 
tility instead of cooperation and understand- 
ing. No wonder then that it is considered 
unjust and unfair and is universally con- 
demned not only by labor but by the vast 
majority of the citizens of this country. 


State Anti-Labor Laws 


The evils of the Taft-Hartley Act, some 
of which I have pointed out are well known. 
Less known, however, are the evils contained 
in the mass of anti-labor laws that have 
passed many State legislatures oyer the past 
few years. These laws are likewise repressive 
and punitive. They likewise constitute a real 
and menacing danger to labor organizations 
and the public welfare and common good. We 
must direct our attention to them and fight 
against them also. 

Up to date approximately 34 states have 
on their statute books laws regulating, to 
some extent, unions and union activities. 
Of these states, 16 have placed restrictions 
on union security agreements, such as closed 
shop, union shop or maintenance of member- 


ship arrangements. Thirteen states have 
placed limitations on picketing, 10 have 
placed bans on what is called coercion or 


intimidation of workers-and six require a 
majority vote before strike action. Eleven 
states have adopted regulations of the check 
off of union dues and 14 prohibit secondary 
boycotts or jurisdictional disputes or both. 
Eleven prohibit or regulate strikes against 
a public utility and 9 make it the duty of 
employers and employees to submit certain 
disputes to mediation. A few states require 
unions to register or submit copies of their 
constitutions, by-laws, and financial state- 
ments and some states provide that a union 
may be sued as an entity. 


While these state laws provide for en- 
forcement of these prohibitions and _ re- 
strictions by administrative and judicial ac- 
tion, civil in nature, many of them seek to 
compel compliance by a return to enforce- 
ment practices of an ancient period pre- 
ceeding even ‘“‘Government by injunction” 
when labor relations were governed by 
criminal statutes and when workers, acting 
concertedly through labor unions to protect 
and advance their economic interests, were 
defeated by laws making such activities 
crimes punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Under these present state laws and even 
under some _ recent federal laws we are 
gradually being brought back to the early 
days of England, when it was a crime to 
demand increases in wages or reduction in 
hours and, back to the days of the Cord- 
wainer’s Case, where it was held that a mere 
combination of employees to raise wages was 
a criminal conspiracy punishable as a felony. 


Delaware, for example, has made it a crime, 
among other things, for any minority group 
of employees to engage in any striking or 
picketing activity, for union members to re- 
fuse to handle or work on non-union goods, 
to seek a check-off agreement, to charge an 
initiation fee in excess of $25.00, or to de- 
mand that an employer hire any employees 
“not required by the employer or necessary 
for the work of the employer.” 
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Texas has made it a crime, among other 
things, to picket any business by more than 
two pickets within fifty feet of any other 
pickets, to engage in minority striking or 
picketing and to issue or use work permits 
when not part of an initiation fee. In addi- 
tion to Delaware and Texas, Florida and 
Colorado make it a crime to strike or picket 
unless agreed to by a majority vote. Colo- 
rado, Mississippi and South Dakota also pro- 
hibit, under threat of fine and imprisonment, 
all so-called secondary boycotts and picket- 
ing and refusals to handle or work on non- 
union goods or materials. 


Finally, seven states have made it a crime 
for any labor organization to enter into a 
closed shop, union shop, or any other type of 
union security agreement with an employer 
even though the employer and all his em- 
ployes might be willing to do so. 


These laws and this use of a police club 
to enforce them is reprehensive and of course, 
the American Federation of Labor, and the 
labor organization of the country are fighting 
these laws in the courts of the land. Many 
unions and loyal union members are suffer- 
ing great sacrifices to remove the oppressive 
yoke of these unfair laws. Thus the American 
Federation of Labor now has before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a test 
of constitutionality the anti-closed shop laws 
of Arizona, Nebraska and North Carolina. 
These cases were argued in the Supreme 
Court only last week. Other cases testing 
other provisions of these laws have been 
initiated in State Courts or are on their way 
to the higher courts for review. In Delaware 
a business agent of a local painters union is 
under indictment in a courageous effort to 
test the validity of a Delaware law prohibit- 
ing disciplinary action against a member of 
the Brotherhood who was working on a non- 
union job. 


But, attack on these laws in the courts of 
the States and of the United States is not 
the only method of approach adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor and affiliated 
labor organizations. The direct approach of 
appealing to the common sense and fair play 
of the American people has also been utilized 
and with marked success. 


For example, in the State of Maine, anti- 
labor enactments were defeated by vote of 
the people in a referendum held September 
13 in which the Barlow and Tabb Bills were 
defeated. They would have outlawed all 
forms of union-security, secondary boycotts, 


secondary and jurisdictional strikes and 
picketing on agricultural premises, 
Furthermore, proposals to outlaw union- 


security contracts and to require a majority 
vote of union members in a plant before. an 
authorized strike can be called and requiring 
certain state regulation of union elections 
enacted by the Legislature in Massachusetts, 
were defeated by a decisive majority by the 
people of that Commonwealth in a referendum 
vote, November 2. Likewise, in the State of 
New Mexico a proposal that no person should 
be denied employment because of membership 
or non-membership in a labor organization 
or because of resignation or expulsion from a 
union, was defeated by popular vote in a 
referendum at the recent election. These 


victories in these states are heartening for 
disclose a growing awareness on the 


they 
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part of the people of the United States that 
their: welfare is inevitably bound up with 
the welfare of organized wage earners and 
that what hurts labor hurts them. 


The Hobbs Act 


Another law, this one a federal law, which 
n its limited field is as inimical to labor 
as the Taft-Hartley Act, is the so-called 
Hobbs Act. Under this Act, which was 
aimed directly at the Teamsters’ Union to 
endanger their legitimate activities, there is 
ever present the possibility that any labor 
activity in the transportation field which is 
not conducted with the politeness of an 
Alphonse and Gaston relationship may be 
construed as a threat of extortion punishable 
as a felony. It contains the outrageous 
penalty of a maximum prison sentence of 
twenty years and a $10,000 fine. The pro- 
ponents of this bill, prior to its passage, 
asserted that they sought only to prohibit 
persons from engaging in robbery and ex- 
tortion in interstate commerce and the At- 
torney General of the United States assured 
the President, before he signed this bill, that 
in his opinion, and I quote “The bill was 
not intended and should not be construed to 
deprive labor of any of its recognized rights, 
including the right to strike, to picket and 
take other legitimate and peaceful concerted 
action.” 


Notice carefully the language ‘other legiti- 
mate and peaceful concerted action.’”” Who, 
may I ask, is to determine what constitutes 
legitimate and peaceful concerted action and 
what tests will he use in arriving at this 
determination? Is there not, in this quali- 
fication, the hidden danger to labor when it 
is engaged in a life and death dispute with 
an employer? What assurance is there that 
some other Attorney General may not in 
time water away the qualifications or see 
violence in concerted action, where none 
exists, or be mislead by the misrepresentation 
of facts easily made in the heat of a labor 
dispute. Then too, even if not utilized except 
in a clear and unquestioned case does not the 
possibility of the use of this statute consti- 
tute a constant threat of such magnitude 
that it operates as a deterrent to effective 
utilization of labor’s full economic strength. 
I indict this statute as unnecessary, since 
there are appropriate state laws against 
robbery and extortion. I convict it as being 
highly discriminatory, and I condemn it as 
designed to frustrate legitimate labor ac- 
tivities by placing around labor in these 
activities the ever present threat of peni- 
tentiary walls and the brand of criminal. 


The Lea Act 


In its report to you at the last conven- 
tion the Executive Council called attention 
to three cases then in the process of court 
litigation. One case involved a_ criminal 
prosecution instituted by the Government 
against the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, as a 
result of his attempt to test the legality of 
certain provisions of the Lea Act, re- 
stricting labor in the field of radio broud- 
easting. At the time of the 1947 report, 


the Supreme Court of the United States had 
refused to pass upon the principal consti- 
tutional issues raised and had returned the 
case to the District Court for trial. Since 
then, this trial was held and resulted in a 
finding by the District Judge that the Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Musicians 
had not violated the law. 


The courageous effort by the President of 
the American Federation of Musicians, who 
did not hesitate to place himself within the 
shadow of prison walls when the interests 
of the Musicians Union was _ threatened, 
requires that we examine and weigh this 
Lea Act. Upon examination, we find that 
it, too, in its sphere of application—the 
broadcasting industry—constitutes a direct 
assault on free trade unionism. It proscribes 
specific union activities which are addressed 
to the legitimate end of enhancing the pro- 
fessional musician’s employment opportuni- 
ties. It does this by restricting direct at- 
tempts to increase employment, by interfer- 
ing with efforts to preserve jobs against less 
expensive competition of amateurs and others 
and by prohibiting employee resistance to the 
destructive competition of mechanical devices 
which the employee himself makes. This piece 
of legislation, which throws the sovereign 
power ofsour national government in support 
of the owners of a single favored industry, 
in opposition to the welfare of the working 
men and women in that industry, confounds 
common justice and deserves condemnation. 


The Statler Hotel Case 


Another case mentioned in the report was 
a civil action in which a private litigant 
sought money damages because of statements 
published in the Teamsters Official Magazine 
by its President, Daniel J. Tobin. These state- 
ments set forth the true facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the famous “Battle of 
the Statler’’ that occurred in the Statler 
Hotel in the City of Washington the evening 
of September 23, 1944, shortly after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt opened up his campaign for 
re-election to the Presidency by addressing a 
dinner meeting of the Teamsters. At the 
time of the 1947 report the trial of this suit 
had resulted in complete victory and vindi- 
cation for the International Teamsters Union 
and its President. Since then, an appeal was 
taken by the plaintiff litigant to the United 
States Court of Appeals. Just recently that 
court affirmed the judgment of the jury and 
of the trial court and thus ends this fa- 
mous “Battle of the Statler” with final vic- 
tory attained by the Teamsters and their 
President. 


Test Case Under Union Expenditure 
Ban 


The third case referred to in the 1947 re- 
port was initiated as a result of an attempt 
by the American Federation of Labor, the 
State Federation of Labor of Connecticut and 
a Local Painters Union, to test the consti- 
tutionality of that section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which prohibits labor organizations 
from making expenditures in connection with 
Federal elections. With this end in view, 
the Painters local union in Hartford, Connec- 
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ticut, with the unanimous consent of its mem- 
bers, expended union funds to purchase an 
advertisement in a newspaper and to purchase 
radio time to urge the defeat of pro-Taft- 
Hartley Act candidates. As expected, the 
union and its President were indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury. This indictment was 
attacked on the ground that it violated fun- 
damental rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, particularly the 
indispensable democratic rights of freedom 
of speech, of press and of assembly accord- 
ed by the First Amendment. After con- 
sidering this case for more than four months 
the District Judge upheld the validity of 
this law prohibiting union expenditures, 
holding it to be within the limits of Federal 
legislative power. A trial was thereafter 
held and since the law was purposely violated, 
as a calculated risk, to test its legality, the 
facts were not contested. The Painters’ local 
and its President were, of course, found guilty 
and were fined. Since then, this case has 
been appealed to the United States Court of 
Appeals. It is expected that a decision by 
that court will be reached in time to allow 
either the government or the defendants to 
appeal to the Supreme Court for final adjudi- 
cation of the constitutional questions  in- 
volved. This adjudication should be made 
by the Supreme Court before its present 
court term expires in June of next year. 

This ban on the political activities of labor 
unions is eloquent testimony that the pro- 
ponents of the Taft-Hartly Act, knowing full 
well what they had done to the working men 
and women of this country, feared the conse- 
quences of a full disclosure to the American 
people of their evil action. This was to be 
their means of preventing such full disclos- 
ure. This was to be the gag that would 
keep the people ignorant of the true facts 
concerning the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
part these worried legislators played in its 
passage. 

While the gag imposed upon labor organi- 
zations handicapped them severely they nev- 
ertheless did manage to get the story home 
to the people. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the American Federation of Labor, its offi- 
cers and Council members and the officers of 
affiliated International Unions that they had 
the vision, the determination and the cour- 
age to form Labor’s League for Political Edu- 


cation. With this League and other like 
minded organizations and other international 
labor organizations they literally went to 
town. An informed electorate responded to 


labor's call. You know the victorious result. 
It has become history. 


Here was labor, militant, 
American way. Here was labor, following 
with zest the advice of Samuel Gompers, 
“Reward your friends and punish your ene- 
mies.’’ Here was labor fighting because it had 
to fight. Here was labor winning because 
it had to win. 


In this crusade we had the people within 
our ranks and outside our ranks with us, for 
they knew our cause was just. Let us con- 
tinue to merit and deserve this good will of 
our fellow countrymen who wish us_ well. 
Let us consolidate our gains and look be- 


working in the 


yond the horizon for further gains to come, 
secure in the knowledge that there is no cause, 
justice and 
prevail. 


which 
side, 


has basic 


equity on its 
which will not 


The call is 
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“Close the command is ‘“For- 


ward.” 


ranks” and 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Mr 
Woll, for the highly educational address 
which you have delivered this afternoon. 


We appreciate it very much. It will help us 
in a wonderful. way in understanding our 
legal difficulties and the very great obstacles 
that we must overcome in order to preserve 
trade 


the solidarity and strength of our 


union movement. 
The Chair 
Tobin. 


now recognizes Vice-President 


VICE-PRESIDENT TOBIN: Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask Attorney Woll a 
question. Yesterday afternoon after the ad- 
journment of the regular meeting of the con- 
vention, Labor’s League for Political Kduca- 
tion held a meeting here. 
At that meeting we took action. 1 
won't read all of the resolutions that were 
adopted 


Most of you were 
present. 


unanimously. 

My question leads to one of the resolutions, 
which I will read: 

“It is 
ing as of 


that start- 
1948, and 
ing through February 1, 1950; the League's 
activities be financed solely by contributions 
from the American Federation of Labor and 
the national and international unions. Each 
cooperating international union will be asked 
to contribute to the League an amount equal 
to ten cents per member for this 14-month 
period.” 

I would like to ask Attorney Woll if we 
are within the law in making such a 
tribution for educational purposes. 


therefore recommended 


December 1, continu- 


con- 
1 know 
that the courts decided during the campaign 
that you could print 
against a candidate eandidate in 
the columns of your journal, but | have had 
considerable experience that wasn’t too pleas- 
ant. One experience has been referred to— 
the Battle of the Statler, which was a frame- 
up—and I know what it might lead to. I 
know that there are some men here who want 
to be sure they are within the law. 

I brought this question up, I think, with 
George Meany and President Green before you 
held the meeting. I really think it is .the 
only way now for us to collect money. Most 
of our people are tired of going out and 
begging from individuals. I went through 
it alone, almost, in 1944, and I know what a 
wonderful job those men did and what an 
unpleasant job it was during the last cam- 
paign. 


what you wanted 


or for a 
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Personally I believe that for the next two 
years it is the only sound way to collect this 
money, and I ask Mr. Woll if he believes 
that we are within our legal rights to con- 
tribute from the funds of an 
Union, or a Local Union for the purpose con- 
tained in the resolution adopted unanimously 
by the Conference here yesterday afternoon. 


International 


GENERAL COUNSEL WOLL: President 
Green, Vice-President Tobin, of course |l can- 
not give you a court 
court has as yet decided that particular point. 
I can say this, however, that, as I understand 
it, the money contributed is to be used by 
League for Political Education for 
education only, and not for the purpose of 


decision because no 


Labor's 


engaging in, or attempting to engage in, any 
political campaign as such, for the 
that the law 


contributions in connection with federal elee- 


reason 


outlaws only expenditures or 


tions, primary conventions, and conventions 
and caucuses. 


It is my opinion that there is no prohibi- 


tion in law which prevents a labor organi- 


zation from making the expenditure that is 
that announcement 
that you read, and that it is lawful for labor 


contribute for 


mentioned in particular 


educational 
Political 


organizations to 


purpsoses to Labor's League for 


Education. 


CONTRIBUTION TO LABOR’S 
LEAGUE FOR POLITICIAL 
EDUCATION 


VICE-PRESIDENT TOBIN: I 
action of 
know whether anyone else on the Executive 


regard the 
yesterday’s conference—I don’t 
Council will agree with me or not—as the 
levying of an assessment. The Executive Coun- 
cil, for educational purposes, or for an emer- 
gency, can levy an assessment, and I feel that 
we are confronted with an emergency. This 
200,000 votes in 
among the 


election was won only by 
Divide those 
three states and you would have had another 
man as President. You won by a hair. It was 
a photo finish in some places. 


three states. votes 


I want this committtee, with all the as- 
sistance you can give them, to function until 
the next Congressional election, because if 
we lose the. Congress we are going to be ham- 
strung again by a reactionary Congress that 
may defeat our friends. 

Mr. President, don’t let anybody tell you 
that I am looking for anything in Washing- 
ton or anywhere else, except for legislation 
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for the working people of this nation. I am 
looking out for the workers and nobody else. 
I want to elect their friends to office, and that 
is what I have been doing all my life 


Mr. Green, I would like to read the follow- 
ing letter: 
November 18, 1948 


Mr. William Green, Chairman 
Labor’s League for Political Education 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


In accordance with the recommendations of 
the members of the General Committee of 
Labor’s League for Political Education, which 
recommendation was that International Unions 
contribute an amount equal to ten (10) cents 
per member to cover the expenses of this edu- 
cational league for the next fourteen months, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
herewith complying with that decision and I 
herewith present to you a check covering the 
amount in accordance with your decision yes- 
terday for our general membership on which 
we paid per capita tax. It must be distinctly 
understood that this money will not be ex- 
pended for any other purposes than for edu- 
cational and informational purpose; and in 
accordance with the laws of our country. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) D. J. Tobin, 


General President. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


Att. Check in amount of $62,500.00. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: This is a rare occa- 
sion. I think it is the first time that ever a 
coal-driving presented to a 
miner a check for $62,500. I thank President 
Tobin and the splendid members of his or- 


Teamster coal 


ganization which he represents for this con- 


tribution to Labor’s League for Political 


Education. 

Now, I am going to follow this very pleas- 
ant experience of this afternoon with another 
joyful you. We 
with us one of the finest young men in the 


experience for all of have 
United States. He comes from a great com- 
monwealth of the South. He is the son of a 
distinguished father who served in the United 
States Senate, and he comes to this convention 
a young man, Senator-Elect from the State of 
Louisiana. 


I present to you the newly elected Senator, 
Senator Long, from Louisiana. 


MR. RUSSELL LONG 
(Senator-Elect from Louisiana) 


President Green, officers and delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor, ladies and 
gentlemen: I am very happy to be here and 
to accept the invitation to speak at your con- 
vention. It came as a complete surprise to me, 
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but it is certainly one of the most pleasant I 
could anticipate. 

I am also happy to be here and witness 
what I believe is a very historic event, when 
the American Federation of Labor undertakes 
such a major campaign of political education. 


As you know, or as a lot of you don’t know 
—I know those in Louisiana do—when I ran 
for the United States Senate labor was not an 
issue in my state. I ran on an issue that in- 
volved primarily the question of whether the 
people of my state were willing to pay the bill 
for old age pensions, whether they were 
willing to pay the bill to give the little chil- 
dren free, hot lunches, whether they were 
willing to pay the bill to open up new hos- 
pitals. 

During the course of my campaign I had a 
man come to me and tell me he was going to 
spend a lot of money, and that he was solicit- 
ing his friends to see if he couldn’t raise a 
lot of money, to give me some first-class 
opposition. I asked that man why he had such 
a great interest in defeating a young man for 
the United States Senate. He said, ‘‘Well, we 
just don’t feel the same way you do. We don’t 
believe in the same kind of things you believe 
in. We know what you did in the last session 
of the Legislature when you repealed the Anti- 
Injunction Act. We know what you did in the 
last session of the Legislature when you took 
off first one anti-labor law and another, and 
we have a pretty good idea of how you will 
vote when you go to Washington.’’ 

I said, ‘‘You had better get all the money 
you can rake up, because you have got a good 
idea how I am going to vote when I get to 
Washington.’’ 

I didn’t carry the large cities. I lost most 
of those by a very large vote. The vote that 
elected me United States Senator was pri- 
marily the poor, old, hard-bitten boys back 
out in the forks of the creeks, the boys that 
had to lay down their cotton sacks and an- 
chor their boots to come in and vote for me. 


I know very well that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor feels the same way about it that 
my father felt, that I feel, and that my family 
has always felt—that if you can take care of 
that little man down there at the bottom that 
big man on the top is going to do all right for 
himself. It has always worked out that way. 


Now, in Louisiana, in our last session of the 
Legislature, I didn’t have a vote, but I am 
happy that I was able to remove from the 
statute books every law on those books that 
labor thought was against their best interests. 
I am happy that I had some small part in 
putting 25 new laws on those statute books 
that are fair to both capital and labor, and 
that will guarantee that labor gets a fair deal 
in Louisiana. 


Now, you have got a few laws that you are 
interested in on the national scale. I don’t 
know that I will be able to vote with you all 
the way, as a United States Senator, but I ex- 
pect to have my record pretty much in line 
with my father’s record in the Senate. If 
you recall his record, after serving 17 years 
up to the point of his death, in_politics, it was 
never known that he ever had one mark 
against him on his labor record— a 100 per 
cent record for 17 years. 


I asked him one time, I said, ‘‘Dad, why is 
it that you have a 100 per cent labor record? 


Is it because you are looking after the labor 
votes.’’ I said, ‘‘Would you vote for them if 
you thought they were wrong?’’ He said, 
‘Russ, no, I wouldn’t vote for labor if I 
thought they were wrong. It just happens that 
in the 17 years I never have known them to 
be wrong.’’ 

Now, I see in the Press in the New York 
Times today, and I have been seeing a few 
articles right along, that the leading Repub- 
licans in the United States Senate are getting 
up a pretty good idea about the kind of labor 
laws they are going to write in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. If I ever saw a useless news 
item and a lot of newsprint wasted, that’s it. 


When I think of some of these leading Re- 
publicans that wrote the laws that you most 
strongly object to, when I think of their atti- 
tude toward what the new labor laws should 
be, I am reminded very much of an old boy 
who was sentenced to the penetentiary. After 
he had been there for a short time he wrote 
his attorney. He said, ‘‘You have got to get 
me out of here.’’ 


The attorney wrote back, ‘‘I will do the 
best I can, but I am afraid it is. hopeless.’’ 


He wrote back in a few days. He said, ‘‘It 
is hopeless. I have been to the Governor, I 
have been to the Pardon Board. I have been 
to every one, éven to the judge, and they are 
all convinced that you belong just where you 
are. There is nothing I can do about it.’’ 


The old boy wrote him back a letter. He 
said, ‘‘I don’t care a thing about that. You 
have got to get me out. I am just plumb dis- 
satisfied.’’ 


Now, I believe that is going to be the situa- 
tion of the Republicans who drafted the laws 
that you are most opposed to. I hope that the 
legal question that was asked just before I 
took the stand, whether or not labor can make 
a contribution for Political Education, will 
not be necessary to be decided by the courts, 
because I hope that by the time Congress has 
been in session for one month, we will have 
taken that law off the statute books and you 
can do what you want to. 


Now, I see that we have a substantial num- 
ber of Senators who voted for the main pro- 
visions that you are against, primarily the 
Taft-Hartley provisions. Those provisions are 
not all bad but they have got so many bad 
ones in it that if I had to vote on the bill as 
a whole, I would vote against it. 


There are a few things that I believe are 
good. I think that we should not put ourselves 
on record as giving cover or giving refuge 
to a Communist or someone who would wil- 
fully over-throw our Government, and T know 
you feel the same way about it. 


But, I tell you this, I wouldn’t be too 
worried because you didn’t elect a majority 
of that Senate and I wouldn’t be too worried 
because you didn’t elect a majority of the 
Congressmen to the National Congress be- 
cause I believe that when these men that are 
going to Congress today have a chance to 
analyze the results of the last election that 
a lot of them are going to change their minds. 


That reminds me of the story about two 
men who were working on the structure of 
a high building. They got it up to about the 
20th story and one old boy slipped and he 
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fell 20 stories on the concrete. The workers 
all looked around and they said, ‘‘Poor old 
Pat, how in the world can we ever break the 
news to his wife?” 

Well, they began to worry about it. One 
of them walked up there. He said, ‘‘Fellows, 
you have no problem.’’ He said, ‘‘I happen 
to be a diplomat.’’ He said, ‘‘I can break 
that news to that lady so gently, I can ex- 
plain it so much along the right line that she 
will almost be happy about the whole situation 

They said, ‘‘Well, you go see what you can 
do.”’ 

So, the old boy goes out to Pat's house. 
He knocks on the front door and Pat’s wife 
comes out. He said, ‘‘How do you do, lady. 
Do I have the pleasure of speaking to the 
widow Murphy?’’ 

She says, ‘‘No, you don’t.’’ 

She said, ‘‘There is no Widow Murphy liv- 
ing here. I am Mrs. Pat Murphy.’’ 

He said, ‘‘Lady, I am inclined to believe 
that I am talking to the Widow Murphy.’’ 


She said, ‘‘No. You are wrong. You must 
have made some mistake. There is no widow 
living here.’’ 

He said, ‘‘Lady, are you sure you are not 
the Widow Murphy?’’ 

She said, ‘‘I am positive.’’ 


He said, ‘‘Well, Lady, you may not think 
you are the Widow Murphy now, but you wait 
until they bring that old, dead husband of 
yours around here and you are liable to change 
your mind.’’ 


Now, I am thinking primarily of a_sub- 
stantial number of fair-minded Southerners, 
who were led along by a lot of Northern 
Republicans in the last election, of the group 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley bill, and the 
group who voted against you every time they 
had a chance the last time. I believe when 
all of them go and see the political grave of 
old Joe Ball and Senator Revercomb and the 
rest of them around here, quite a few of them 
are going to change their minds. 


I want to compliment you on one thing. I 
believe you are making the right move when 
you move toward political education. I be- 
lieve that if Harry Truman ever said one 
smart thing. and one thing that was 1,000 
per cent true, in his campaign for the United 
States Presidency, it was the night before 
election when he said something to the effect, 
if I can quote it right, that he tried to get 
the facts to the people because he was positive 
in his own mind that if the people knew the 
truth they were going to do the right thing. 
I believe that that is your case. 


Too many times the people don’t know the 
truth, 


If I read Westbrook Pegler, and if I were 
foolish enough to believe him, I would have 
expected to come here and see a lot of dic- 
tators shoving people around and cracking 
bull whips over their heads when I came to 
Cincinnati. Instead, I come and I find demo- 
cratic committees with sensible men sitting 
down, talking over their problems intelligent- 
ly, showing a great amount of learning and 
understanding and experience and coming out 
with very profound judgment and very good, 


wise decisions for the welfare of all the people 
in the entire United States. 


Of course, if you have a man that doesn’t 
read anything but Westbrook Pegler he won’t 
know what the real facts are. But if you get 
the truth to the people, they are going to do 
the right thing. And that’s why I believe you 
are wise. 

I believe that you have also been wise when 
you, the great American Federation of Labor, 
decided that you weren’t going to stop at 
just bettering the status and the cause of the 
ordinary laborer in your ranks, but that you 
were going to go a little bit further than that, 
and you were going to strive to promote legis- 
lation and to promote projects that would 
benefit the people of the entire United States. 

So, I notice that you have pressed for Social 
Security and for hospitalization and for hous- 
ing and for price control, many of which will 
benefit other classes of people, even much more 
than they will benefit organized labor. In 
doing so I believe you are doing a very wise 
thing, because you will find that when the 
ordinary ranks of the people, when the masses 
of the under-privileged people of this nation, 
realize that you are trying to help them, and 
when they get those facts they will show you 
their appreciation. If they wouldn’t do that I 
wouldn’t be United States Senator today. 


You can be sure that when you go forward 
with the kind of program that you have ree- 
ommended, and you benefit all the laboring 
people of the United States, that over a period 
of time, even those who are not in your ranks, 
are going to show their appreciation to you. 
Maybe they will show their appreciation by 
defeating a man who votes to outlaw labor. 
Maybe they will show their appreciation by 
voting for a man who has tried to pass every 
sort of law to hamstring you and to keep you 
from looking after your own people. But you 
will find that over a period of time it will 
pay off. 

I was very interested in the remarks of 
the Chairman of your League for Political 
Education, when he pointed out some of the 
issues that he made in labor’s campaign 
against some of the men who voted against 
labor, and I noticed that many of those issues 
had nothing to do with labor, but they were 
issues where the farmer would be interested 
because here was a representative who voted 
against the farmer's best interests, or where 
the housewife would be interested because 
here was a man who had a record of voting 
for high prices. And so on down the line it 
went, and by following that tradition I am 
sure you are going to finish ahead. 


Now, when I think back over the history 
of it, I believe that organized labor will go 
forward with the same good judgment and 
the same good sense that you have exercised 
in the past, and I believe that the wise de- 
cisions you have made over a long period of 
time, which are beginning to show how basi- 
cally wise they were, will pay off and make 
you grow and make you be greater and great- 
er as time goes by. 


When I think of the way it has been in the 
past and the way it has been in some of the 
State legislatures, I am reminded of the story 
of the old boy that got into a poker game out 
in Arizona. The old boy went in there and 
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he started playing with some strangers. After 
they dealt a few hands around, he felt that 
he ought to bet on one because he had three 
aces. After they had a big pot out there on 
the table, he showed his hand for three aces. 
He said, ‘‘I think I win.’’ 

One fellow said, ‘‘No, you don’t win. I am 
holding a floogie.’’ 

‘“‘What is a floogie?’’ 

There are no pairs in this hand and only 
two cards in the same suit, That’s a floogie. 
It beats anything.” 

He said, ‘‘Wait a minute. I believe there is 
some mistake here.’’ He said, ‘‘That’s a bust 
hand. There is nothing to that hand at all.’’ 


He said, ‘‘Oh, no, it is not. Read that sign 
up there, ‘floogie beats anything!’ That’s 
a house rule.’’ 

The man raked all the money away. 

The old boy played a little while longer 
and this time he had himself a floogie, so 
he put his money out there on the table again, 
all he had left. Once again they showed their 
hands, and this time a man had a pair of jacks. 

He said, ‘‘Old boy, I have got you beat 
this time. I have a floogie.’’ 

The man said, ‘‘No, that doesn’’t beat 
a pair of jacks.’’ 

He said, ‘‘What do you mean? There is a 
sign. It says ‘a floogie beats anything.’ ’’ 

He said, ‘‘Read that sign behind you, 
friend, ‘only one floogie to the night.’ ’’ 


Well, that’s the situation that organized 
labor has been up against on too many occa- 
sions, too many times, before you began to 
take an interest in politics. You were beat 
no matter which man ran for you had two men 
in the race, both stoutly proclaiming to be 
your friend, and regardless of which man you 
elected you were beat. By the time you got 
into the court, the court had a floogie up its 
sleeve, too, half of the time. 


By taking a little bit of interest, by taking 
the interest you have shown, I believe you will 
be sure there is no floogie and you can be sure 
that if you come and visit Russell Long when 
I am in the United States Senate that I may 
not always be able to vote with you, but 
if I won’t I will have a very good, sincere 
reason for it. But you can find in working in 
the United States Senate you will get a warm 
reception in Russelll Long’s office, and you 
will find up there that there won’t be any 
floogie when I sit down to talk with you. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure that after 
listening to this pleasing, humorous, wonder- 
ful address of this young Senator-Elect this 
afternoon, that we can all feel happy because 
we were privileged to come to Cincinnati and 
attend this session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention. We have had an 
opportunity now to appraise the qualifica- 
tions of this young man from Louisiana, and I 
know, as we look into the future, we can see 
him standing on the floor of the United States 
Senate battling for the common people, bat- 





tling for the enactment of social justice legis- 
lation designed to make the lot of the under- 
privileged a more desirable and happy one 
in our economic, social, and industrial life. 

He is truly the son of a great United States 
Senator, and it seems quite appropriate for me 
to refer to his father, whom we knew so well, 
and whom we could talk to, and who, after 
we talked to him, stood on the floor of the 
Senate and fought for labor. 


This young man will do the same thing, 
and we are happy because he was elected in 
Louisiana. We extend our congratulations to 
the working people and their friends in that 
great commonwealth, for the great victory 
they won last November. 

Now, I want to assure him that he can 
rely upon our continued support because we 
know he is going to be devoted, loyal, and 
true to the working masses of the nation. 

Thanks a million times for your visit here 
this afternoon, and for the inspiring address 
you delivered. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, in ace- 
cordance with a special order of busi- 
ness, we are going to be made happy 
because of the presence with us this afternoon 
of the Fraternal Delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, and the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. They came here 
to bring to us a message, and to contribute 
again, as others have done, to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of fraternal relation- 
ships between the free, democratic trade un- 
ion movements in the countries named. 

The two Fraternal Delegates from Great 
Britain are Brother Herbert Lionel Bullock 
and Brother Herbert William Hutchinson. I 
am going to present to you Brother Bullock 
first. He was born in Bristol, England, and 
he joined the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers in 1907, and has been 
in full-time service with the Union since 1926. 
He became National Industrial Officer of the 
Union in 1935, which position he still holds. 
He is also a Trustee of that Union. He has 
had great experience in the Joint Industrial 
Council work in Great Britain, and is a mem- 
ber in all of 26 of such bodies, the national 
negotiation committees. 

Brother Bullock has represented the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress at home 
and abroad. He is very familiar with the I.L.0. 
work, as he has attended as Workers’ Ad- 
visor at I.L.0. tri-partite meetings, and an- 
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nual sessions of the conference, as well as 
industrial committees on many occasions, 
since 1936, including the I.L.0. Asian Con- 
ference in Delhi in 1947. 

Furthermore, he was advisor to the British 
Government and the United Nations’ General 
Assembly at Lake Success in “1946. He is a 


specialist in adult education and is Chairman 
of the Trades Union Education Committee. He 


has been a member of the T.U.C. General 
Council since 1937. What a fine record. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 


Fraternal Delegate Brother Bullock from Great 
Britain, who will now address you. 


MR. HERBERT LIONEL BULLOCK 


(Fraternal Delegate from Great 
Britain) 


Mr. President and fellow trade unionists: 
I don’t believe I have ever had a more 
difficult job in my life. Two speakers ago a 
man came here and spoke about a resolution 
that was passed last night by acclamation. 
In sympathy he said, ‘Well, I sympathize 
$62,500 bucks.’’ And then he is followed 
by a young man who I’m sure means every 
word he said, and he has promised you he 
is going to put all your labor laws right for 
you. 


That means to say I have got an awfully 
difficult job, because President Green him- 
self, with his overwhelming kindness, which 
he seems to exude at every turn, does make it 
difficult. 


May I be forgiven if I make a personal 
note when I say that in presenting myself 
as a fraternal delegate from the British 
T.U.C, to your great convention, I cannot 
say that I come as a stranger because not 
only have I paid four previous visits to your 
great country since the end of the last 
World War, but I have been in continuous 
touch with a host of relatives since 1920, 
so much so, that I feel I know quite a bit 
about American life and as my mother, two 
brothers, a sister and their families are 
naturalized Americans, I feel quite half 
American myself and that being with you 
is just home from home, as a matter of fact, 
friends meeting me in the old country greet 
me with “Are you paying us another visit?” 

As an old Trades Unionist I feel just as 
much at home, indeed one ought to, for do 
we not stand at all times for similar ideas 
and ideals, face the same problems, meet 
with the same sort of difficulties, cross mental 
swords with the same tribe of opponents, 
spend a generous portion of our lives edu- 
cating the Boss to be a decent type of 
citizen? You and I know we do and in 
various parts of these States I have had the 
proud privilege of working with officials of 
your Unions in work of the I.L.0. endeavour- 
ing to raise standards of life, conditions of 
work, and breathe a broad freedom into our 
very relationship with employers and the 
State. This work, as far as you and I are 
concerned, is hallowed by the memory of 


worthy souls like Bob Watt, whose loss to 
the movement was tragic. 


I well remember in 1946, in Montreal, 
when one of my colleagues, Joe Halsworth, 
was attending as a British delegate for the 
last time, after many years’ service. Bob 
Watt, Gunnar Andersen from Sweden, and 
myself, were elected to. go out and buy a 
present for Joe Halsworth. We did that. 
But it is a tragic memory to think that 
Gunnar Andersen never left Montreal. He 
wap taken ill, died, and was buried there. 


The following year I met Bob Watt in 
Geneva, and there was nothing in his ap- 
pearance to suggest that he was going 
very shortly. But he died, as you know, 
coming home from that conference. 


I can tell you when I went to San Fran- 
cisco last year, and the doctor who had 
seen me just before I went, warned me 
about things, I began to wonder where I 
was going to get off, too; but, however, I’m 
here. 

Now, Bob Watt was followed by Frank 
Fenton whose promising career was so sadly 
cut short by the fell hand of death, even 
before he had got into his stride on this 
great international crusade on behalf of 
labor. 


The work these men did should encourage 
those of us left behind to carry on the fight 
in the best of all causes as worthily as they 
did. There are other officials in this con- 
vention whom I have met, worked and talked 
with and who I am glad to know and 
though so often an ocean divides, yet in 
spirit and in deed, we are united in a work 
of which we all are proud and in which great 
progress has already been made and in which 
there is no finality. Because of all this, it 
is good that your colleagues should come 
across to us and we should come to you and 
that we should compare notes, measure up 
progress made and generally encourage each 
other in the work before us. 


In September we had our annual stock- 
taking and incidentally I ought to say how 
much our lads enjoyed the fraternal greetings 
brought by Pat Gorman and Edward J. 
Volz. Their approach was quite different 
from each other, as one would expect from 
a Free Trade Union Movement, but they 
both had a wholehearted reception and, what 
is more, they deserved it. They were surely 
great representatives of the A. F. of L. 


The spirit of our Congress at Margate 
would not lead anyone to think that three 
years before we were almost beaten and 
battered into the dust, as indeed we were. 
The recuperative powers of the ordinary 
Britisher is almost unbelievable. Everything 
we had was spent in beating off all the horror 
that can be found in a Totalitarian and an 
Authoritarian system and the people, who 
unflinchingly stood up to Fascism and Nazism, 
will stand as strongly against any other free- 
dom hating combination, whether it be Left 
or Right. Wherever such raised its vile head 
at our Congress, it was beaten down and our 
annual event revealed our people as freedom 
loving as ever they were. The British Trade 
Union Movement puts Democracy at the fore- 
front of its charter. 


The British T.U. Movement has since the 
end of the War been energetically facing up 
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to the necessities of the National Production 
drive. This has had to take priority im- 
portance continuously, because we must live 
and we cannot grow or produce half the food 
necessary to keep us going, in our very thick- 
ly populated country. We must, therefore, 
pay for the food we must have by paemeenas 
and exchanging the many fruits of our toil, 
coal, machinery, pottery, motor cars, textiles, 
ete., which other countries need and who, at 
the same time, have food to give in exchange. 

Our problem in this regard has been im- 
mense; it could hardly be exaggerated and 
it had to be faced up to by a people whom 
the late War and all its hardships—physical, 
moral, and mental—had nearly knocked the 
stuffing out of them. 


It must be ever remembered that for us the 
War was not one confined to fighting forces 
(all honour to those brave souls), but each 
and every citizen in my country was in the 
front line. Days and nights of anguish were 
theiy. portion in those frightful years. Hard 
work in the daytime for men, women, and 
youth of each sex, and more often than 
not sleepless nights when the _ relentless 
raiders spread their havoc, and later the 
rockets V1 and V2. The permanent blackout, 
the meager and unvaried food, all conspired 
to take it out of us. 


When sections of our workers have found 
it easy on occasion to jump into a temper 
and express their impatience by withholding 
their labour on occasion, what they have 
endured must be taken into account. I do 
not want you to think that at any time 
during the War or since, our people have 
been starving or severely short of sustenance, 
but they have lacked all through those trying 
years, a reasonable variety of foods. 

I think here I could not do better than to 
give you an example of what occurred to 
one of the wives of one of my members on 
one Saturday morning when she went into 
the provision shop to get her week’s rations. 

The man behind the counter had got to- 
gether in front of her her ounce of cheese, 
her three ounces of butter, her four ounces 
of margerine, her one ounce of cooking fat, 
her eight ounces of sugar, her two ounces of 
tea, her three ounces of candies, her one 
egg, and her 20 cents of butchered meat. 
He got it all there, spread out, and he said, 


“There you are, Madam; that is it.” 

She said, “What about my bacon?” 

He said, “Why, you had that Thursday 
morning when you were in here.” 

She said, “Oh, no I didn’t.” 

He said, ‘But you did. Look at your ra- 
tion book and see.” 

She fiddled into her bag and pulled out her 
ration book. She had had it. The bit of 
bacon was stuck between the two leaves. 


While the fact that through our years of 
War no houses could be built and no old 
ones could be repaired or renovated had its 
effect on the hundreds of thousands who 
suffered by having their homes destroyed or 
irretrievably damaged, this War has left our 
country a huge slum. 

It is true that 750,000 homes have been 
built since the War ended, but so much 
remains to be done before our population can 
be anything like reasonably housed and our 


speed in doing this is determined by all our 
other needs, of which food to keep body and 
soul together is of outstanding importance. 


It is also true that all our factories in 1939 
and 1940 were turned right over to produc- 
tion for the exigencies of War and we have 
experienced all the difficulties of getting 
back into the swing of peace time production 
with machinery well nigh worn out and 
without the facilities for replacing it for 
some time. In all the circumstances, our 
workers have been marvellous. Their spirit, 
loyalty, diligence and unity compels the ad- 
miration of all the visitors that come into our 
country. 

They swept into their appropriate unions 
by the million; when their opportunity came 
to express themselves politically they showed 
that they had learned much since 1918, when 
they put the hard-faced men in control and 
paid for it by large scale unemployment, semi- 
starvation, accompanied by large scale strikes 
and lockouts. In 1945 they sent their own 
folk back with a full employment policy and 
a maintenance of controls which meant that 
the whole nation is treated as a family where 
everybody gets one dinner before anyone 
can get two. The results in spite of the 
great shortage of fats, have been amazing. 
The children of the bottom dogs of society 
are far healthier than they were in the 1930's. 
They don’t get as much as they would like, 
but they get an equal share of everything 
with everybody else. 

Since 1945 there have been really very 
few industrial disturbances, anyone knowing 
us can imagine what a difference a return 
of a conservative Government would have 
made. In this respect, we have much as a 
nation for which to be thankful. What has 
happened has meant a comparative content 
among all our workers, a great leveling up 
in society, In Britain yet we will get rid 
of our caste system which every outsider 
notices so quickly and which we seem to 
often be so unconscious of. Yes, we are fast 
cutting out the traditional unreasoned status 
differences in our community. We shall yet 
realize Robert Burn’s ideal ‘‘A man’s a man 
for all that, without a collar, tie, or hat, or 
even a coat for matter a’ that, if but his heart 
is beating true, a man's a man, no matter 
who.” 

In the circumstneces of our times, our 
T.U. Movement has not only commended 
itself to increasing numbers of workers, the 
last four or five Governments have increas- 
ingly taken tus into consultation and fre- 
quently expressed appreciation of our work 
in the community and even hosts of the em- 
ployers have come to see the value of a 
well-equipped Trade Union Movement. There 
is general recognition and adequate negotiat- 
ing machinery to meet every contingency. 
This is general truth. You and I know we 
shall always have with us those who want 
the moon, those whom nothing can ever please 
and those who will always feel that everyone 
is out of step except them. These interesting 
folk are the few and far between and when 
they are not amusing us they tend to keep 
us on our toes, so in a way we thank God 
for them and get on with our job. 


You may think it peculiar that IT have 
stated the real importance of producing more 
and yet, at the same time, we keep pressing 
at home for more paid holidays and shorter 
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working weeks, so I had better explain the 
seeming contradiction in our attitude as a 
movement and state the philosophy behind 
these demands of our people and the reaction 
of their leaders to those demands. 


Prior to the 1914-18 War there were gen- 
erally long hours in operation and very few 
paid holidays. In my own personal experi- 
ence I can say that from 1896 till 1917 I 
never worked less than 60 hours as a normal 
week. Frequently worked more. During the 
same period only two days, Xmas and Good 
Friday were paid holidays per year. We 
began to wake up in 1917 and from then on 
many workers got their hours per week 
reduced from 60 to 48 and experience proved 
that production did not suffer thereby. At 
the same time many workers got a week’s 
annual holiday with pay for the first time. 

These concessions were the real tangible 
gains we got out of those “First World War” 
years. You can monkey about with wages. 
If you get a raise, the cost of living can be 
wangled and you are no better off, generally 
speaking, but less hours of work and more 
holidays are real gains. We well learned 
that lesson and prior to and during the 
last War, in addition to the annual week’s 
holiday with pay, most of us have won 
concessions giving us, in addition, six statu- 
tory or Bank holidays with pay. We are now 
pressing, in many industries, for an additional 
week’s holiday in the summer with pay. 
Many have won it and others are pressing 
on. It is reasonable and desirable, its suc 
cess is a matter of good trade union or- 
ganization. It has long amazed me _ that 
those who do least in society get the most 
holidays. We are now earnestly trying to 
balance things up and we shall succeed. 

As you know our Trade Union Congress 
policy on hours was determined between the 
two wars and still stands for a 40-hour week. 
This being firmly fixed in the workers’ 
minds, we have been in honour bound to 
press for reduction of hours and so we have 
made compromises in the good old British way 
and the 44-hour week has been generally 
conceded, without any reduction in the 
normal wage pick-up. This does not mean 
that we are only working 44 hours per 
week during this crisis period, but it does 
mean that where more than 44 hours per 
week is worked, then it is paid for at over- 
time rates. Most industries are working 48 
hours or more per week, but as soon as things 
show signs of normality we shall revert to 
our 44 hours per week agreements or less. 
We hope that this will be soon. Too long 
have we lived in the dread atmosphere of 
expected wars, actual wars, and the effects of 
war, so that we are fully browned off and 
fed up. We want to spend our lives in peace- 
ful pursuits. All our efforts are bent upon a 
better world. We know that means better 
citizens and these cannot be developed in the 
scorching blaze of war. That is why we 
want a let-up. We note around us that some, 
inspired by fear and lack of understanding, 
are throwing threats around—rattling the 
sabre as it were—but as yet they have no 
teeth. We hope that when their teething 
period is over they will have developed good 
sense. 

The British workers are strongly support- 
ing their Government during this trying 
phase of our national existence. They are 





generally working much longer hours than 
is worked in the U.S.A. They have a full 
sense of their responsibilities, you may not 
know, but it is nevertheless true that the 
miners have insisted upon colleagues being 
sacked who are guilty of persistent absentee- 
ism. In transport there is a similar attitude 
to those who seem to let the team down. 


I can give you one short example in the 
chemical industry which occurred during the 
war when I was dealing for my own union 
in chemicals. 

We had a good agreement made. Nobody 
complained. Everything was satisfactory, but 
quite a few people in one of the factories 
were persistently losing time. The employer 
called us along and he said, ‘‘Well, now, 
what can we do about this? I am worried to 
death. I have so many people losing time. I 
try to exhort with them, I plead with them, 
but it is no use. You come along asking for 
more money for them and they prove to you 
and me that they don’t want it because they 
won’t earn what they have got a chance to 
pick up if they keep full time.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Well, why not give the job over 
to a committee of their own mates? Why not 
get one representative of each department and 
let them deal with them?’’ 


He said, ‘‘Do you think that would be any 
good!"’ 


IT said, ‘‘Well, try it and see.’’ 

And so he did. On the following Monday 
morning he promptly rang me up and said, 
“‘T am very much afraid there is going to be 
a libel action.’’ 

I said, ‘‘What about?’’ 


He said, ‘‘You should see the big notice 
in the work shop.’’ 


They had a great placard, and on the top 
side it said, ‘‘These were the friends of Hit- 
ler last week,’’ and then followed the names 
of the people who lost time. 


When the job was put into the hands of 
their own committee they cured it. They cured 
it in the right way, in the direct way. 


The British worker is to some extent handi- 
capped in his effort to get the nation back to 
normality, by reason of the old time desire of 
industrial owners in the past being more con- 
eerned with wringing out profits from in- 
dustry than ploughing back profits into it 
and thus keeping up to date and efficient. 
That is why the workers have strongly sup- 
ported nationalization and will continue to 
press that the State bring more national in- 
dustries out of the realms of private profit 
making into the orbit of community enter- 
prise. 


Nationalization to the workers in Britain 
means ‘‘rationalization;’’ it means cutting 
out waste; it means greater strides in 
mechanization; it means satisfying demands 
instead of creating artificial scarcities in or- 
der to maintain high and unreasonable prices 
Those who would say that prices have increas- 
ed in industries taken over by the people 
(as indeed they have) do not attribute the 
real reason, which is the state they had got 
into by the time they were taken over. The 
mines are an excellent example which proves 
the point of my contention. The mine owners 
in Britain had taken everything out and put 
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nothing into the business. The necessary sub- 
sidization of the steel industry is an indication 
of its condition and of the need to take it 
out of the hands of profit seekers only and 
organize it intelligently and efficiently for all 
the folk in our community. 


One thing is certain and that is, if a change 
of Government took place at our next elec- 
tion and the Tories were put back into power, 
they would not dream of attempting to legis- 
late coal, electricity, gas, transport, or the 
Bank of England back into private hands. 
Oh, no! As a matter of fact the Conservatives 
in my country claim to have been the instru- 
ments of most of the progressive legislation. 
The truth is that other parties have initiated 
reforms and have been knocked out prior to 
their completion and then the Tories entering 
office have found that they could not go back 
on what had been done, but have had to pre 
serve a continuity of progress because they 
dare not oppose the will of the people and 
remain in office. That is how Democracy de- 
mocs in my country. 


It may well be that the fact that Britain 
first discovered the sources of industrial coal 
and steam, and implemented it in a thousand 
ways that made us the workshop of the world, 
now contributes to our problems, at any rate 
in development all other great powers and 
each competitor for world business has learn- 
ed from our mistakes and avoided our pitfalls. 


We can see plenty of evidence of that in 
this country. Then again Europe generally 
has always been plagued by a low wage 
economy. It seems the fate of all pioneers to 
become ultimately retrogressive conservatives. 
One thing seems certain to us as Trade Un- 
ionists—high wages with high costs of liv- 
ing are an advance upon low wages with low 
costs of living. The first World War taught 
our workers that lesson. Men, who prior to 
1914 had but a few coppers left after they 
had paid their wives the housekeeping money, 
found that when their wages had doubled and 
the cost of living had become polarized, they 
had more money to play with. It was generally 
made round and it went round and the greater 
its velocity the better everyone seemed to be. 


We still spend much of our time trying to 
teach employers the virtues of a high wage 
systém and I am sure the educative process 
will go on until we escape from the blight of 
low wages. We can continue to compete with 
other countries until the workers everywhere 
are all eating grass and who is any better 
off? Yes! Trade union officers consciously 
or unconsciously have, by their work, 
day in, day out, dedicated their mundane ex- 
istence to educating employers everywhere 
to be decent citizens. Much progress has been 
made; much has yet to be done before we 
ean sit back and rest. 


Another thing the Trade Union movement 
in Britain has been very keen about of late 
is education. This is nothing uncommon, as 
I understand there has been a terrific drive 
by men returning from the war for education 
in U.S.A., so here we are both on fairly 
common ground. Following a resolution to the 
1946 Trade Union Congress, we have consider- 
ed for two years a centralized adult educa- 
tional scheme. At our Congress just ended, 
we had to show that on balance we were 
against it. We felt that a centralized scheme 
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might easily lead to something totalitarian, 
which might have the effect of not giving 
education but more propaganda. At the same 
time, we have many schemes in operation; we 
have T.U.C. training courses where we take 
people away from their industries for a month; 
we have schemes for trades council secre- 
taries; then there are summer schools where 
we go into trade union history and law, social 
insurance, industrial relations, industrial or- 
ganization and current economic problems. 
We have also T.U.C. day and week-end schools, 
Recently we have joined in a campaign for 
higher education. We must have skilled tech- 
nical people and efficient managerial ability. 
We maintain close cooperation with the big 
voluntary adult education movements in Brit- 
ain, like the Workers Educational Association, 
who are not so much concerned with vocational 
education as with a broad humanist educa- 
tion. We realize that if we want a better, sa- 
fer world, in which to live, then we must have 
better worldings. One of the saddest reflections 
is that while we are much cleverer than were 
the ancient Greeks, we are no better morally. 
Our problem is to make our moral behaviour 
towards each other, nationally and interna- 
tionally, walk in step with our scientific and 
technological progress. As things are now, it 
is like giving children guns to play with. 
Moral development with us is not a pious as- 
piration—it is an immediate necessity if the 
game of life is going to be worth the candle. 

I ought to make some reference to our all- 
in scheme for workers’ welfare. In the sum- 
mer of this year the great social security 
scheme came into operation. This has been 
a gigantic task. At every stage of its develop- 
ment the T.U.C. has been in full cooperation 
and consultation with the departments of 
Government dealing with it. We are now cov- 
ered from ‘‘maternity to eternity,’’ or as 
some would say—‘‘From the Womb to the 
Tomb.” It is quite “all inclusive’’—everyone 
is in. Maternity grants, family allowances, 
sick and accident pay, unemployment bene- 
fits, pensions, optical and dental treatment, 
burial grants, industrial health, welfare and 
safety, all come within the scheme. Govern- 
ment, employers, workers, everybody, all pay 
their dues week by week (and now we shall 
save for the sunny days instead of the rainy 
ones,) as we did of yore. We are finding some 
difficulty with our hospital service. Bombing 
of buildings and the thousands of people who 
entered wartime industries who in normal 
times would have gone mto nursing, has 
meant a short supply of hospital beds and 
nurses. We shall overcome these difficulties. 
You will appreciate that, as a result of ten 
years full time occupation in war out of the 
last thirty-four years, has left every ramifi- 
cation of our national and social life crying, 
at the same time, for attention, treatment, and 
renovation. 


You will notice that in trying to give you 
a true picture of our life and activities in 
Britain that I am driven back again and again 
to the position we have been forced into by 
war and particularly by what happened in 
1940 when the British Commonwealth stood 
alone before the greatest military combina- 
tion this world has ever seen, and what it 
cost us and how the gap was created which 
is the reason for our difficulties now. The bal- 
ance we are now restoring was made in 1940. 
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Discoveries in Germany embodied in books 
published recently show the world what we 
ourselves know by bitter experience when the 
probability of a successful German invasion 
was foiled by us selling all we had abroad, 
our splendid fighters in the air, and the su- 
perb workmanship of our manufacture. 


Your Mr. George Marshall, I am sure, must 
have appreciated to the full all the implica- 
tions, how for example, had we not taken the 
stand we did, had we not done all that I 
have just mentioned, that it could quite easily 
have happened that New York and other 
American cities could have known something 
of what we went through—bombing and the 
awful rockets. I am fairly sure that these 
things inspired his noble, generous, and time- 
ly assistance known as Marshall Aid. We 
shall never forget his worthy action and its 
endorsement by your own people, nor shall we 
forget the keen support given to him by the 
American Federation of Labor. We are a 
proud, independent people and have no desire, 
as I have seen it stated in a section of your 
Press, that we want to keep our feet under 
the American ‘‘dinner table.’’ We are striv- 
ing might and main to get back solidly on 
our own feet. This I am sure is well recogniz- 
ed by you and that you with us realize what 
we have been doing since 1939 and how it has 
affected us. We gave our all on the altar of 
Werld Freedom. You, the American people, 
are helping us to get back to our normal 
health and strength again and God bless you 
for it! 

So I end by expressing my thanks to what- 
ever fates there be for the privilege of repre- 
senting our great T.U. movement and, honor 
of being your guest on this occasion of the 
grand opportunity of rubbing shoulders with 
you all and meeting so many old friends again 
Meantime, both you and we will continue to 
carry on in our great task and endeavor to 
serve the people we represent and to whom 
you and I and all the rest can say at all times: 


Shall you complain who house the World, 
Who clothe the World, who feed the World, 
Shall you complain who are the World, 


Of what the World shall do. 


The World's life rests on your right arm, 
Your strong right arm, your true right arm, 
You hold the whole World in your hands 


So see to it what you do. 


Then rise as you ne’er rose before, 
Nor hoped before, nor dared before, 
And show as ne’er was shown before, 


The power that lies in you. 


As from the hour you use your power, 
The World will follow you, 
Then stand as one till right be done, 


Believe, and dare, and do. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That was a splendid 
message which our good friend Brother Bul- 
lock brought to us. It is filled with informa- 
tion and facts that will be of great interest 
to all assembled in this convention, and to all 
of those who carefully read and analyze the 
reports of our convention. 
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I assure you we appreciate your message 
very much, Brother Bullock. 

Now I want to present to you the colleague 
of Brother Bullock, Brother Herbert William 
Hutchinson, who was born in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. He joined the old Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, now the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, as an apprentice member in 1908. 

In 1914, during the early stages of the 
Shop Steward’s Movement, he became a Shop 
Steward, which position he occupied for a pe- 
riod ef 20 years. Between 1915 and 1924 he 
spent a considerable time in the educational 
field organizing economic and industrial his- 
tory classes. 

In 1934 he was elected a member of the 
Executive Council of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union and has continued in office 
since that period. 


In 1945 Mr. Hutchinson attended the Pre- 
paratory International Maritime Conference 
in Copenhagen, and in 1946 attended the In- 
ternational Maritime Conference Proper in 
Seattle. 


As a full-time officer of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union he has occupied the fol- 
lowing positions: Joint Chairman of the Na- 
tional Maritime Board; Chairman of the En- 
gineering Trades Joint Council for Govern- 
ment Industrial Establishments; Joint Secre- 
tary, Air Ministry Industrial Whitley Council, 
Trade Union Side. 


That is a splendid record. He has been 
learning many things during the years while 
he has been serving in these various capaci- 
ties. 

I have great pleasure now in presenting 
to you our fraternal delegate, Brother Herbert 
William Hutchinson from Great Britain who 
will bring to you a message from the Trade 
Union Workers of that great country. 


MR. HERBERT WILLIAM 
HUTCHINSON 


(Fraternal Delegate from Great 
Britain) 


President Green, Secretary George Meany, 
members of the Executive Council, fellow 
trade-unionists and friends: I bring to you 
greetings from nearly 8,000,000 members 
organized in the Trade Unions Affiliated with 
the British Trades Union Congress. This I 
regard as one of the greatest honors and 
pleasures in my career. 


We have been exchanging fraternal greet- 
ings between the American Federation of 
Labor and the British Trades Union Cengress 
as far back as 1894, and I am quite sure the 
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relationship between our two movements was 
never closer than today. I am not positive 
but that within the immediate years that lie 
ahead we are bound by economic forces to 
come closer than ever before and so unite as 
a great democratic people. 

We are certainly living in stirring and chal- 
lenging times. 

It has been reported to us that there is 
much misunderstanding on this side of the 
Atlantic, and a very inaccurate picture of 
what is happening in Britain. 


Let me try to give picture. 


Since our first fraternal exchange of dele- 
gations in 1894, what changes have taken 
aauset There has been a great change in the 
position of Britain as a manufacturing and 
trading nation, and in the situation of the 
rest of the world. 


That first world war left Britain weakened 
and with diminished assets, but with latent 
capacity for recovery. 

Tale of neglect of opportunities to utilize 
that capacity in the inter-war years is well 
known. 


Second world war added immeasurably to 
difficulties of our position. Britain a densely 
populated country; and we depended for our 
continuation as a manufacturing and trading 
nation, for the very feeding of our people, 
on our ability to draw supplies of food and 
raw materials from overseas, and to pay for 
them by exports, shipping, financial and insur- 
ance services, plus the very substantial in- 
come from British overseas investments. 


But in 1940, when Britain and the Com- 
monwealth stood alone, these British invest- 
ments had to be sold to finance our total war 
effort. That is part of the price we paid. It 
is also the origin of the gap. 


Let me give you some figures. 


In 1947, Great Britain’s deficit on current 
account was no less than £675 million, or ap- 
proximately $2,800 millions. 


In that year, our gold and dollar reserves 
fell by £1,023 million, or $4,100 million. 


At the end of 1947, our total reserves of 
gold and dollars were no more than £512 mil- 
lion, that is, $2,050 million, plus a small 
additional sum representing the then undrawn 
portions of the U.S. and Canadian credits 
and the South African gold loan. 


But during January, 1948, the value of our 
visible imports exceeded the value of our 
visible exports by £36 million—$147 million. 
And during that month the net drain on our 
reserves and credits was over £57 million or 
nearly $230 millions. 


This was the position, then, in February, 
1948, when the British Government issued 
a White Paper entitled ‘‘Statement on Per- 
sonal Incomes, Costs and Prices.’’ It was 
obviously a time to take stock. A special con- 
ference of executives of affiliated organiza- 
tions was called in March, and endorsed 
recommendations made to it by the General 
Council of the T.U.C.: 

approving the policy of general stabiliza- 
tion set forth in the White Paper: and 
accepting the following principles to be 
applied to wages claims :— 

(a) recognizing the necessity of retain- 
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ing unimpaired the system of collective 
bargaining and free negotiation 


(b) admitting the justification for claims 
for increased wages where those claims 
are based upon the fact of increased out- 
put; 

(c) admitting the necessity of adjusting 
the wages of workers whose incomes are 
below a reasonable standard of subsist- 
ence; 


(d) affirming that it is in the national in- 
terest to establish standards of wages 
and conditions in undermanned essential 
industries in order to attract sufficient 
manpower; and 


(e) recognizing the need to safeguard 
those wage differentials which are an es- 
sential element in the wages structure of 
many important industries and are re- 
quired to sustain those standards of 
craftsmanship, training and experience 
that contribute directly to industrial 
efficiency and higher productivity. 

The British T.U.C. also laid it down as a 
necessary condition of stabilization that the 
Government pursue vigorously and firmly a 
policy designed not only to stabilize but to 
reduce profits and prices. 


One criticism of this policy was that it 
would ‘‘freeze’’ wages. In their supplementary 
report. which was approved by Margate Con- 
gress in September, 1948, the General Council 
showed by the wages movements since March 
that there is no wage-freeze, and that ‘‘affil- 
iated Unions are in fact acting with the re- 
straint and with the high sense of public 
responsibility which was the essence of the 
report and the recommendations which were 
approved by the Special Conference in 
March.’’ 


This supplementary report concluded with 
an assurance that the General Council would 
continue to watch closely developments of the 
Government's economic policy, and, in par- 
ticular, seek to bring the utmost influence to 
bear for the progressive reduction of prices 
and profits. 


Fellow trade-unionists, it is exceedingly 
difficult for me from Great Britain to convey 
to your minds an accurate picture of what 
our outlook nationally and inter-nationally is. 
There is an old truism which I was told as a 
young man, that economic conditions de- 
termine almost every other condition. 


Regarding to the plight of the people of 
America today, you are riding on the crest 
of the wave. Your standards are high. 
We do not envy you. We wish you well as 
workers and democrats but at the same time 
it is exceedingly difficult to portray to your 
minds our approach to our national economy 
as against the economic conditions and your 
approach to your economy in this country. 


We have in Great Britain gone through 
an unprecedented parallel in history for the 
last nine years. My colleague has pointed 
out to you that we suffered tremendously 
from the effects of the war, bombings, dis- 
location of machinery and plants, wornout 
railways, wornout coal mines and we have 
had to build practically from the bottom. 

Our labor government in Great Britain 
has been severely criticized. People have 
said if this is a wonderful Utopia they don't 
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want any more of it; but I am quite con- 
vinced, Brothers, that the real people that 
matter in Gerat Britain, the members of 
trade unions whom I represent here today, 
are firm in their belief and conviction, and 
they will never leave the sinking ship. In- 
deed, they will never permit the ship to sink. 

I want to emphasize this point also, that no 
matter what government had been returned 
in Great Britain, I defy any government, 
whether it be liberal or Tory or labor, or 
any other government, to fundamentally af- 
fect the economic situation in Great Britain 
today. Any government that attempted to 
effectively deal with the situation from the 
point of view of different costs or a different 
angle to our own labor government could 
only do it at the expense of the workers 
every time, and that we are not going to 
stand for. We are a free democracy. We 
believe in a free, democratic rule. We 
have no time for the Fascist state. We have 
no time for dictatorships, no matter from 
whence they come, whether it be Hitler or 
whether it be in Russia or anywhere else. 
You and I, as democrats, the American na- 
tion, the great British nation, and all the 
free, democratic loving nations throughout 
the world, have a fundamental duty to per- 
form to safeguard that precious, hard-won 
democracy which we are only semi-enjoying 
in Great Britain today. 


The issues are important. 
reaching. The time is vital. The time is 
necessary that we should stand closer to- 
gether and develop a friendly, determined, 
educational, and sensible international policy 
that is going to preserve the democracies in 
the few remaining democratic countries. 


As my colleague has said, we very much 
appreciate indeed, the efforts of the American 
people and the presentation of the Marshall 
Plan of aid. We are a very independent 
people, and we are accepting this with a de- 
gree, shall I say, of discord. We love it; 
we appreciate it. I don’t want to be mis- 
understood here, but we realize that as a 
nation sooner or later we have got to stand 
on our own feet. 


There is one thing we have learned in 
Great Britain. It was all right years ago 
when we were indulging in propaganda, fight- 
ing for the return of a labor government. 
But the stage of propaganda today has gone. 
We have now that government in power for 
the first time in the history of Great Britain, 
and that brings with it a responsibility. It 
is all right to criticize; it is all right to 
dream of a Utopia on earth. The only 
Utopia on earth will come, and it can only 
be obtained by the working people in the 
respected countries of the world. You have 
got to organize things in such a manner that 
in the respective domestic economies, whether 
it be in the United States of America or 
Great Britain, there has got to be a process 
of economic and evolution of development in 
accordance with the economy of the country, 
in accordance with the ability of the country 
to reach a certain standard of life for the 
people in that country. By closer coordina- 
tion as between one democratic country and 
another, we are positive that in the years 
that lie ahead we can get out of that ar- 
rangement and secure for the peoples in 
the democratic countries a standard of life 
that we little dream of today. 


They are far- 
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Brothers, it gives me great pleasure indeed 
to have the opportunity and privilege of ad- 
dressing this great conference. I trust your 
labors will be to advantage not only to the 
great American country and to yourselves, 
but I trust that your labors and your de- 
cisions will be to the advantage of all the 
democratic-loving, freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, and that we are all 
going to make a contribution which will 
give to mankind something better in the 
world than what we found when we were 
born in the world. 


I thank you very much. God bless you, 


and good luck. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Hutchinson for the fine message he presented 
to us and the and sincere 
which he presented it. I know his message 
made a very deep impression upon our minds 


earnest way in 


and our hearts. 

Thank you very much, 

And present to you the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor You have seen him 
sitting here at table along with the 
British Fraternal Delegates, and I know 
that most of you have met him and are 
acquainted with him. 


now I want to 
Congress. 


this 


He is Brother Hugh J. Sedgwick, of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Trades and 
Labor Congress. 


I am happy to present him to you as the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Canadian Trades 


and Labor Congress, Brother Sedgwick 


MR. HUGH J. SEDGWICK 


(Fraternal Delegate, Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress) 


President Green, officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and delegates: 


I am proud to be with you today for the 
purpose of extending the fraternal greetings of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada— 
the leading trade union center in Canada—to 
the American Federation of Labor—the lead- 
ing trade union center in the United States. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
wishes you the best of success in all your en- 
deavors toward maintaining and still further 
enhancing your usefulness and prestige, so 
that all members may be benefited accordingly. 


The determined fight which the Federation 
and Labor’s League for Political Education 
waged against the creators of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and its supporters in the Government, 
has been viewed with general satisfaction by 
the trade union movement in Canada. 


We were very, very concerned at the possi- 
bility of the continued existence of such a 
measure in the United States, for, in Canada, 
we have many influential people who would 
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like to give us such an Act, possibly with 
extra trimmings. 


We have a Labor Code in Canada, which, 
while not endorsed without considerable 
qualification by labor, nevertheless is being 
permitted, at the moment, to demonstrate that 
it will be fairly administered before too many 
criticisms are hurled against it. 


So that you may know something of my 
background, and sort of find out what makes 
me tick, I might say that I am a moving pic- 
ture machine operator and my membership 
card in the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada just celebrated its 32nd birthday in 
September of this year. I have been an officer 
in the Hamilton, Ontario, Local almost since 
the date of my initiation in 1917. 


I can assure you that I was very glad in- 
deed to see my International President, Rich- 
ard F. Walsh, present at the Congress con- 
vention in Victoria as Fraternal Delegate to 
that Congress, from the American Federation 
of Labor. He made a real hit there. 


For the past year I have been busy trying, 
as Secretary-Treasurer, to build up the On- 
tario Provincial Federation of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, an organization 
equivalent to the State Federation of the 
American Federation of Labor and organized 
for the same purposes. 


I can assure all present that I am 
aware of the struggles which units of the 
American Federation of Labor have gone 
through in attempting to develop strong mem- 
berships in Canada. I can say, confidently, 
that the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
has served its affiliated international unions 
of the American Federation of Labor very 


well over the years in rendering all possible 
assistance, 


well 


I believe that it will be of interest to the 
delegates to learn something of the progress 
of the trade union movement in Canada in 
recent years. According to a report issued by 
the Department of Labor at Ottawa, in 
October, 1948, trade union membership rose 
in Canada by 10 per cent during 1947 and 
now stands at the highest level in history. 


I was glad to note in the same report that, 
although labor is divided into several groups 
in Canada, the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada leads the field with membership of 
403,004, comprised of members of American 
Federation of Labor international unions and 
unions which are directly chartered by the 
Congress itself. This number comprises nearly 
74,000 members more than are contained in 
the rival Canadian Congress of Labor, which 
contains the Canadian membership of the CIO 
unions, as well as unions directly chartered 
by that group. Most of the latter unions were 
members of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada before divisions took place which 
were beyond the control of our Congress. 


I devoutly offer a personal prayer that no 
further divisions will take place which will 
throw more people into opposite labor camps 
with consequent impairment of the prestige 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress in Canada. 


It might be of interest to remark that the 
membership of Canadian labor unions has 
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trebled since 1936. Three principal reasons 
can be given for this, viz.: The rise of the 
industrial type of union, the recent world 
war, and labor law reforms which helped to 
remove some of the intimidations and obstacles 
which used to keep workers from joining 
unions, 


As most of you probably know, Canada was, 
until not so many years ago, primarily an 
agricultural country. With the two world 
wars, manufacturing grew ‘apace—and par- 
ticularly so in the recent war. 


It has been said with reference to Canada’s 
small population of approximately eleven mil- 
lion people, and the Canadian people’s mag- 
nificent contribution to the recent world war 
in men and goods and munitions and food— 
that no other eleven million people anywhere 
did more than did Canada’s eleven million. 


Naturally, we, as Canadians, are proud of 
that record because—even though we are 
very much opposed to wars in principle— 
nevertheless in the second world war we felt 
that too much was at stake for our people 
to stand idly by. 


I am happy to be able to say that the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada has been a 
very great factor in the progress of the work- 
ing people in Canada through its efforts put 
forth over a period of many years. 


The seeds of what was to become the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada were planted by 
pioneers in 1873. After the usual growth 
frustrations experienced by labor organiza- 
tions, and after some wilting and reviving, the 
sapling began to grow with vigor in 1883 and 
has since become a very sturdy tree, indeed. 


As President Bengough of the Congress 
stated to your Convention in 1946 ‘‘history 
proves conclusively that, with a few minor 
exceptions, every piece of labor and social 
legislation on the statute books of Canada 
had its inception in the conventions of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada and the 
Congress has continued as the driving force 
for the introduction of social improvements 
and better lives for Canadians, inside and out- 
side of the affiliated membership.’’ I have 
quoted these remarks in the belief that they 
should never be forgotten by anyone who is 
interested in the welfare of the workers of 
Canada. 


One recent outstanding piece of evidence 
of the watchfulness of the Congress and Presi- 
dent Percy R. Bengough, was a situation in 
Prince Edward Island, one of Canada’s Mari- 
time Provinces, where the legislature of that 
province enacted what has been called the 
most outrageous piece of labor legislation that 
has ever been enacted in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


This Act could only function as a piece of 
class legislation in that it denied the funda- 
mental rights of working people only. 


Under the Act no Union, except the em- 
ployees on the National railway system, can 
operate, unless licensed by the Government 
of Prince Edward Island; no Union in the 
Province can have any affiliation with any or- 
ganization outside of that Island; all mem- 
bers of a Prince Edward Island Trade Union 
must be employees; it is illegal to enter into 
an agreement whereby all employees must be 
members of the Union; no Prince Edward 
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Island Union can have a full-time secretary 
or representative; only with the consent of 
the Provincial Secretary of Prince Edward 
Island can a Trade Union exist; charters 
can be withdrawn at any time; every member 
or agent of an international or national union 
would be liable to a fine of $100 or 30 days’ 
imprisonment every time he said that he was 
a member or an agent.—We believe, in Can- 
ada, that that Trade Union Act could give 
the Taft-Hartley Act a run for its money! 


The Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labor Congress, along with representatives 
of major Trade Union bodies in the Dominion, 
pressed the Federal Minister of Justice to 
disallow this Act, supporting their case for 
disallowance on the highest calibre of legal 
opinion, 


President Bengough worked very hard for 
the disallowance of the measure, not only as 
spokesman for the group which waited upon 
the Government, but also at the I.L.0. Con- 
ference in San Francisco this year. To make 
a long story short, the pressure was so great 
that Premier Jones of that Province stated in 
a speech last Labor Day, that the obnoxious 
features of the Act will be eliminated at the 
next session of the Prince Edward Island 
legislature. 


While Prince Edward Island is not an in- 
dustrial province, nor a very populous one, 
nevertheless the political structure of Canada 
is such, with the operation of labor laws be- 
ing on a provincial basis for the most part, 
that a precedent allowed to develop in one 
province, undisturbed, might become catching 
in other provinces, to the eventual detriment 
of our members in other provinces, especially 
if changes to less friendly governments took 
place in the future. 


At the recent convention of the Congress 
in Victoria, the delegates unanimously com- 
mended the officers of the Congress for their 
vigorous attack on this vile piece of class 
legislation. It was regarded by the convention 
as a lesson to the workers of Canada that 
oppressive legislation can appear, almost over- 
night, and that the price of freedom of as- 
sociation is eternal vigilance. 


Some of the highlights of the recent con- 
vention of the Congress in Victoria will dem- 
onstrate the opinions of the delegates with 
regard to a few of the problems of the workers 
in Canada. Many of these problems exist in 
the United States as well. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Cana- 
da has always considered that there should 
be a unity of action with other labor bodies 
in the legislative and jurisdictional field. Ex- 
perience has shown, though, that in such 
situations as seeking for a National Labor 
Code, other trade union bodies have bitter- 
ly opposed some of the presentations of the 
Trades and Labor Congress, with the result 
that discord has been sown within the ranks 
of the affiliates of the Congress, rather than 
harmony. 


With this experience in mind a resolution 
was adopted which declared that unified ac- 
tion must be held in abeyance until a clear 
and cencise policy of unity has been worked 
out between the Executive of the Congress 
and other Trade Union bodies and that 
all efforts toward unified action by the vari- 
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Executives of the Congress 
shall not be entertained 
policy has been accomp- 


ous Provincial 
with other groups, 
until this unified 
lished. 


The Congress went on record in the matter 


of Health Insurance in deploring the fact 
that benefits under the present method of 
indirect contributions are insufficient and 


discriminatory and have not been successful 


in relieving the present suffering of the 
people of Canada and the loss of income 
through sickness, death, disability and old 
age. 


A resolution was adopted which called for 
the immediate implementation of a Dominion- 
wide social security plan on a contributory 
basis for all citizens of Canada, regardless 
of income, with the plan to include health, 
accident, hospitalization benefits, old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances, widows’ al- 
lowances and other vital social measures 
which are so necessary. 


The resolution also called for financial 
assistance to the municipalities in the con- 
struction of modern hospitals and the pay- 
ment of cash benefits to maintain income 


during illness. In addition to these proposais 
other recommendations included: The inte- 
gration of curative and preventative work 
and the provision of the necessary person- 
nel to guarantee to every person the maxi- 
mum medical, surgical and dental benefits; 
labor representation on all hospital boards 
and all persons to have free choice of any 
professional services. 


The Executive Council of the Congress was 
instructed to study the various Governmen- 
tal social security measures now in force 
in other countries so that definite proposals 
will become the social security program 
of the Congress — with every effort to be 
made by all concerned to bring the said 
measures into effect as quickly as possible 
on a national basis. 

In the matters of cost of living and price 
control, the Congress deplored the under- 
mining of the Canadian standard of living 
as a result of excessive price increases since 
the Federal Government dropped price con- 
trols and subsidies from bread, milk, meat 
and the main needs of the working man’s 
family. The Congress declared that this 
had resulted in the worst kind of infla- 
tion, with the wage dollar being now worth 
less than 50% of its 1938 purchasing power 
and with hard-won wage increases being 
nullified although excessive profits of millions 
of dollars have been reaped by big indus- 
trialists and bankers, 

The Congress, therefore, went on record 
in favor of conducting a campaign to arouse 
public opinion and bring pressure to bear 
on the Federal Government to enact legisla- 
tion embodying the following provisions: 


1. Re-institution of the policy of granting 
subsidies on basic food commodities and the 
enforcement of a reduction in consumer 
prices. 

2. The 100% excess profits tax to be re- 
imposed immediately as a means of cover- 
ing the cost of subsidization and for the fur- 
ther purpose of eliminating profiteering. 


The resolution demanded, as well, that no 
further price increases on necessities of life 
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be allowed and that the Federal Government 
immediately establish a Price Control Board 
to which all applications for price increases 
shall be made. This Board would also review 
and examine all 1948 price increases. 

The Congress went on record in favor 
of a Canadian Compensation Act to cover 
all the workers in Canada, regardless of 
trade or other’ restrictions, which would 
guarantee full earnings and no_ waiting 
period for those in need of compensation. 
As most of you doubtless know, Workmen’s 
Compensation measures are at present under 
the administration of the various provincial 
governments. 


The Congress, in recognition of the housing 
crisis in Canada, which continues to grow 
more acute, decided to call upon the Do- 
minion Government to undertake, in co-oper- 
ation with Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments, a nation-wide low rental home build- 
ing programme to be financed by National 
credit and to be designed to house, under 
decent conditions, Canada’s ex-service per- 
sonnel and those in the low-income brackets 
who cannot afford the building costs of the 
present day. The Congress further decided 
to demand that the Government start a sub- 
sidized low-rental housing project and slum 
clearance programme on a larger scale in 
every community in Canada. In addition to 
these recommendations the Congress insisted 
that the strictest control possible be main- 
tained on rents as a part of such a National 
housing programme in an effort to create and 
maintain a decent standard of living for the 
medium and low-income groups. It was also 
felt that priority in building should be given 
to homes, and, after them, schools and hos- 
pitals. 


The Trades and Labor Congress reiterated 
its stand of total and unqualified opposition 
to any and all forms of intolerance and dis- 
crimination on the grounds of racial origin, 
national background or religious affiliation. 
It further resolved that the Convention call 
upon all affiliated organizations to support 
the efforts of its Standing Committee on 
Racial Intolerance and to urge all public 
bodies in Canada, and the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments, to do all within their 
power, by means of education, and, if neces- 
sary, by legislation, to help eliminate the per- 
nicious growth of racial and religious in- 
tolerance and discrimination from Canadian 
life. 

A special resolution was adopted which 
took note of a strike of members of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union which has 
been in existence for nearly three years in 
the plants of the Southam Company of Mon- 
treal and the Sifton Company of Winnipeg. 


Members of the Typographical Union have 
been picketing plants of these companies 
in Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver for that period. The resolu- 
tion noted that the jobs of the strikers are 
being manned by strikebreakers, who have 
in Ottawa and Vancquver, formed a dual 
union called the Canadian National Printing 
Trades Union which claims jurisdiction over 
all branches of the printing industry. 


This dual, strike-breaking set-up has twice 
been denied certification in the Southam 


Ottawa plant by the Ontario Labor Relations 
Board and has been named a company-as- 
sisted union by the said Board. Certification 
in all Southam plants involved in the dis- 
pute is still held by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

In spite of this the Southam Company has 
entered into a closed shop agreement with the 
Canadian National Printing Trades group 
which agreement has been described by the 
Ontario Labor Relations Board as _ consti- 
tuting an ‘‘improper relationship’’. 


The Trades and Labor Congress went 
on record in re-affirming its support of the 
International Typographical Union in this 
dispute and in condemning the action of the 
printing companies in employing strikebreak- 
ers and in flouting the ruling of the Labor 
Relations Board. The Congress further de- 
cided to urge the Southam and Sifton Com- 
panies to re-open negotiations with the I. T. 
U. in a further effort to resolve their differ- 
ences. This dispute has been the cause of 
a great deal of concern in Canada, not only 
from a_ standpoint of sympathy for the 
strikers themselves but also in view of the 
actions taken by the companies in violation 
of the spirit of the Labor Code. Every pos- 
sible assistance has been given to the affected 
merabers of the Typographical Union but the 
struggle seems to be one of attrition. 


In the foregoing remarks I have attempted 
to give you a quick review of some of the 
achievements and problems — and suggested 
solutions for problems — which in one way 
or another, have helped or hampered the 
efforts of organized labor in Canada to forge 
ahead under the banners of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 


One symbol of united purpose which has 
done much to strengthen the fine bonds of 
friendship and fraternity which exist between 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
and the American Federation of Labor, was 
the setting-up as a result of a visit to the 
Windsor Convention of the Congress, by 
Vice-President Matthew Woll, in 1946 of a 
Joint Co-Operative Committee composed of 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. 


In its report made to the 1947 Convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
the Committee on Officers’ Reports voiced 
its approval of this innovation and stated 
that this method of ironing out difficulties 
and settling any grievances which had arisen 
in the past, or which might arise in the fu- 
ture, between the Congress and the Fede- 
ration, was worthy of the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the membership and could only re- 
act to the benefit of our great movement 
in both Canada and the United States. This 
report of the Committee on Officers’ Reports 
was unanimously adopted. 


It cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
membership of our great movement in Canada 
contains a great many individuals who are 
Canadian by birth or adoption and who, 
naturally, think as Canadians about most of 
their problems and affairs. Nevertheless, these 
same people are carrying on loyally as mem- 
bers of international unions in spite of many, 
many efforts of unscrupulous employers and 
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unfriendly mediums of various kinds, who 
and which are forever trying to drive a 
wedge between the natural patriotism of such 
members towards their country and the na- 
tural loyalty which they feel to international 
unions which have their headquarters in an- 
other country but which have been of great 
economic benefit to them. The newspaper 
strike mentioned above is an_ excellent 
example. 


Good labor statesmen recognize that such 
problems arise and good labor statesmanship 
can be shown by the utmost use being made 
of the Joint Co-Operative Committee when 
annoying problems arise which can be solved 
by frank discussion but only become worsened 
by ultimatums, regardless of from where they 
might come. 


Local autonomy is correctly considered to 
be a precious right by local unions in our 
internationals. 


The right of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada to be asked for an opinion 
and to give such an opinion in problems 
which arise that affect the position of the 
Congress in Canada, is a species of autono- 
mous right which our Canadian brothers be- 
lieve should be freely extended to the Con- 
gress, by the American Federation of Labor. 


The Joint Co-Operative Committee, which 
contains representatives of both bodies, pro- 
vides an excellent medium for the excercise 
of such autonomy. 


I can make these remarks with a perfectly 
clear conscience, having taken part in many 
campaigns over the years, which were car- 
ried on to protect the international trade 
union movement, as we know it, from the 
wage-cutting and condition-wrecking tactics 
of persons who tried to operate under the 
cover of patriotism and the flagrant misuse 
of the great and glorious name of Canada. 


The crying need in Canada is for organi- 
zers who will go out into the field and 
convince workers that they should become 
part of our organization. Organizers now in 
Canada are doing a fine job. More are needed! 


I come from Hamilton, Ontario, a city 
which is variously called the Pittsburgh of 
Canada or the Birmingham of Canada — de- 
pending on who is speaking and to whom. 


According to statements carried in Hamil- 
ton’s publicity booklet, our city is the home 
of United States industry in Canada, with 
$80.000.000 being invested by some of its 
50 American firms — this representing the 
largest amount of United States capital in- 
vested in industry in any one Canadian city. 


In spite of the implications of this state- 
ment the American Federation of Labor does 
not have a resident full-time organizer in the 
Hamilton District and such A. F. of L. Fede- 
ral Unions as do exist are subject to con- 
stant temptations to move over into rival 
labor camps with better service being the of- 
fer. True enough, there are American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizers in Toronto, nearly 
fifty miles away, but they have plenty of 
work to keep them busy elsewhere than in 
Hamilton. 


I cite the Hamilton situation merely to in- 
dicate the possibilities in Canada which are 
being overlooked or which are not being 


presently handled, with the result that fu- 
ture aggravations will surely occur. 


Canada has become a center of world 
interest. Organized labor in Canada, by the 
very evidence of numbers, has indicated its 
preference for the international trade union 
movement. 


That preference should be nurtured and 
can be increasingly developed by the co 
operation of the Executive Officers of both 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


I urge those present who can further this 
co-operation to make all possible effort to 
do so! 


In closing I must say that I have enjoyed 
the sessions of your Convention very much. 


It has truly been an honor to me to attend 
this great convention and hear of your ac- 
complishments. I will do my humble best to 
carry some of the inspiration which I have 
gained here, back to Canada for the benefit of 
our people. 


I have certainly been treated most kindly 
by the officers of the Federation. I appreciate 
this. My memories in the future will be rich 
with this experience and the friendships 
which I have made here in Cincinnati. 


I am proud to wish you all, on behalf of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, the 
best of luck in your constructive endeavors 
on behalf of the working people who are 
part of our great united movement. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Broth- 
er Sedgwick, for your fraternal message 
brought to us here this afternoon. 


RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT GREEN 
TO FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


It seems fitting and appropriate, in confor- 
mity with the custom that we have followed, 
to make just a short and appropriate re- 
sponse to the fraternal message brought to 
us this afternoon. 


I know I speak for you when I say that 
it is our sincere desire and purpose to 
strengthen and solidify the warm fraternal 
relationship which exists between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. We feel that 
we can do this because the members of the 
great labor movement in Great Britain and 
Canada are moved by the same feeling that 
influences us here in America—a consuming 
desire to lift the standard of life and living 
for the masses of the people to protect them 
against the adversities of life, to make them 
truly sovereign citizens in a democratic nation 
and under a democratic form of government. 


Moved by these considerations, we can 


walk together and work together and fight 
together. As a result of this, a warm, cordial, 
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fraternal relationship has been established 
and maintained unbroken between the British 
Trades Union Congress, the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ever since the American 
Federation of Labor was formed. Each year 
we exchange fraternal delegates. That serves 
to strengthen and cement our relationship. 

So our fraternal delegates, who have spoken 
to us this afternoon in such an impressive 
way, have made their contribution toward 
the promotion, the development of the fra- 
ternal relationship which exists between the 
working people in our countries. We think 
of the people of Great Britain often. We 
realize that during World War II they 
sacrificed and suffered as no people in any 
nation throughout the world sacrificed and 
suffered, 


Do you recall how we read in our daily 
press the graphic accounts of the bombing 
of the cities of Great Britain, the destruction 
of the homes of the working people, the 
slaughter of the innocents, the killing of 
people in a land where they breathed the air 
of freedom? It touched us deeply. 

Ever since they have been endeavoring to 
reconstruct and rebuild their nation. It has 
not only been a matter of production in 
Great Britain under normal circumstances, 
but it has been the reconstruction of a great 
nation practically destroyed by the forces 
of totalitarianism during a great war. We 
suffered here in America. We paid a great 
price in many ways, but there is no compari- 
son between the suffering through which the 
British people passed during World War ll. 

So we are desirous of contributing toward 
the promotion of their welfare, the recon- 
struction of their nation, the creation of a 
condition which will put them on their own 
feet so that they can take care of themselves 
as they did before the cruel War Il, and 
that's the reason why we are supporting the 
Marshall Plan. We want to help the women 
and children of Great Britain. We are 
moved by an unselfish desire to help these 
poor suffering people, and it is our purpose 
to contribute as fully as we can toward the 
realization of that noble objective. 


But how distressing it is when we know 
that certain representatives of totalitarian 
forms of government oppose with all the vigor 
at their command the efforts we are putting 
forth to help them reconstruct their country, 
to rebuild it and to reestablish it upon a sound 
productive basis. 





We thought of that when the so-called 
Federation of Trade Unions was formed, and 
we realized that the totalitarian nation in 
conflict with our form of government, our 
democracy and our liberty was going to be 
a part of that World Federation of Trade 
Unions, a so-often called world international 
labor organization. We told those who asked 
us to join that under no circumstances would 
be united with such a movement. Time has 
demonstrated the wisdom of our judgment, 
because it has developed out of this war as 
a fifth column. 


Imagine the so-called International Labor 
Organization refusing to support a Marshall 
Plan designed to feed the hungry, relieve 
distress and rebuild destroyed nations. 


Why is it that the World Federation of 
Trade Unions has refused thus far to support 
the Marshall Plan? We know why it is. It 
is because the dictators in Russia have told 
their representatives in the World Federation 
of Trade Unions that, ‘‘Under no circum- 
stances must you give approval to the Mar- 
shall Plan.’’ 


Well, my friends, it is my judgment—TI say 
it with emphasis and in a positive way—that 
the representatives of the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress and the’ representatives of 
unions from this nation, the representatives 
of organizations who represent democratic 
trade unions, should withdraw from that Fifth 
Column, the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions. 


We are willing to join an international 
labor movement made up of free, democratic 
trade unions who will stand valiantly and 
courageously and united when they face a 
situation such as this and cannot be used by 
a government that preaches an ideology and 
a philosophy in contradiction to our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

It occurred to me that it would be proper 
for me to make that positive statement as to 
the position of the American Federation of 
Labor at this time, so that our Fraternal 
Delegates may report the fact to their repre- 
sentatives when they go back home, 


Now, we want you to carry back to those 
splendid men and women you represent, the 
fraternal greetings of eight million members 
of the American Federation of Labor. We want 
you to advise them that it is our purpose to 
help solidly, strengthen, establish, cement, and 
build up this fine relationship that has been 
established over a long period of time. And I 
want you to tell them that out of the pockets 
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of the workers, out of their earnings, flow 
the dollars, many of the dollars, into the 
Treasury of the United States that are used 
for the purpose of sending food and clothing, 
and the things they need in Europe, to help 
make the Marshall Plan a success. It is not 
the bankers of Wall Street, and the capitalists 
of the country, that supply the money that’s 
needed. They only supply their portion as the 
tax collectors of the country take it away 
from them. 


You ask these workers and those they 
represent who get their pay check, and note 
thereon the deduction for taxes and how they 
march to the taxpaying offices and pay their 
dollars in there that totals billions, for it 
is they who are supplying a large part of the 
money that will go to help feed hungry peo- 
ple in France and Italy, in Austria, and 
Greece, and Norway, and Sweden, and in your 
own beloved country, the one that you repre- 
sent, Great Britain itself. That is where the 
money comes from. 


How absurd it is and how ridiculous it is 
and how insulting it is to us here in Amer- 
ica to read in the papers the statements made 
by these representatives of totalitarian gov- 
ernments that it is the imperialists, the cap- 
italists, of America that are helping you now 
when you need help, in order that they 
might put the yoke of bondage upon your 
neck, 


I am happy to make these statements to 
you. I want you to know that they come from 
my heart. But it does not matter what they 
say or what they do, we are going forward 
supporting our Government in making the 
Marshall Plan a complete success. 

Now, I hope you will enjoy your visit with 
us, that it will be a happy one, and that you 
will have a safe return to your homes and 
your families at the conclusion of your work 
here in the United States of America. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


Escort Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

To escort Mr. Hubert E. Humphrey, Sen- 
ator-Elect from Minnesota—Daniel J. Tobin, 
R. A. Olson, and J. Petrillo. 

To escort Mr. W. A. Harriman—David 
Dubinsky, Phil Hannah, and A. L. Spradling. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, Mr. Dunn 
from the United States Treasury Department 
is here for the purpose of discharging a pleas- 


ant duty. It will only take him a moment or 
two, and I will call upon him to discharge 
that duty just now. Mr. Dunn, 


CITATION BY UNITED STATES 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. Joe Dunn, Labor Consultant, 
Savings Bond Division, United 
States Treasury Department) 


Thank you, President Green. 

When President Green introduced me, he 
overlooked the fact that I am a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and also 
a member of the American Federation of 
Government Employees. I wanted to let you 
know that so you know that I am a union 
man, 

When President Green so graciously in- 
vited me over here I immediately sat down 
to write a speech. I brought it with me, but 
after I arrived here, saw the fine spirit of 
this convention and got the feel of the con- 
vention, I decided that I wouldn’t make that 
speech but rather I would follow the example 
of another government worker who has since 
become rather famous, and speak to you 
strictly off the cuff, except that I don’t have 
the rear platform of a train here. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
been doing a remarkable job in the pro- 
motion of the tale of United States Savings 
Bonds. They have endorsed our program. 
The International organizations have worked 
with us and they have been so successful that 
today we have over seven and one-half million 
workers buying United States Savings Bonds 
regularly through a payroll deduction plan. 
They are investing their money in your 
Uncle Samuel to the extent of one hundred 
fifty million dollars a month. They are 
making, you are making, better citizens. You 
are building for the security of the in- 
dividual and you are building for the security 
of your nation. 

In appreciation of that job well done, 
I have been instructed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to present to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through President Green, 
this distinguished service award which reads, 
“To the American Federation of Labor for 
leadership in building security for the people 
of the nation through United States Savings 
Bonds.’’ Signed, ‘‘John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

It gives me a great deal of personal pleas- 
ure, and I consider it a high honor to be able 
to present to you, President Green, this cita- 
tion, 


Thank you very much, 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Here is this beauti- 
ful citation just presented and I am happy 
because it is presented to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor We will cherish it, as I 
say, among our priceless possessions. It 
will stand in some prominent place as 
evidence of the fine contribution which the 
membership of the American Federation of 
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Labor has made ‘toward the administration of 
the affairs of our Government and to the 
war effort. 


Thank you, Mr. Dunn, and please tell Sec- 


retary Snyder and his associates that we 


convey to him our sincere thanks. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Meany. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following 
resolutions requiring unanimous consent are 
presented for your consideration. Unanimous 
consent has been recommended for _ these 
resolutions by the special sub-committee of 
the Executive Council. 

From the American Federation of Teach- 
ers entitled Workers Educational Service, 
University of Michigan. 

From the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union: Jewish Labor Committee. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard the 
report of Secretary-Treasurer 
these resolutions. It requires 
consent to have them considered. 


Meany upon 


unanimous 


Are there any objections? 


Hearing none they are accepted and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees for 
consideration and action. 

(The resolutions referred to will be found 
at the end of today’s proceedings.) 


Announcement was then made that the 
sound movie, “Poverty in the Valley of 
Plenty,” would be shown immediately upon 


adjournment of the convention. 

(At 5:20 o'clock, p.m., the 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Friday, November 
19, 1948.) 


convention 


RESOLUTIONS 


Workers’ Educational Service 
University of Michigan 


Resolution No. 138—By Delegates John 
Eklund, Irvin Kuenzli, Selma Borchardt, John 
Fewkes, American Federation of Teachers. 





WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has promoted and urged the establish- 
ment of workers education services both fed- 
erally and state supported, and 


WHEREAS, The Workers Educational Serv- 
ice in the State of Michigan has been carry- 
ing on a program with the advice and coopera- 
tion of the labor movement in that state, and 


WHEREAS, This program was arbitrarily 
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suspended on July 1, 1948, and subsequently 
definitely terminated by the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Michigan contrary 
to the advice of President Ruthven and the 
administrative officers of the university, and 


WHEREAS, This action in terminating the 
program by the Board of Regents was clearly 
at the instance and under pressure from Gov- 
ernor Sigler and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion as evidenced by testimony given by a 
representative of that corporation before the 
House Sub-Committeee on Education in Wash- 
ington, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled register a pro- 
test at the manner in which the summary ac- 
tion was taken, constituting as it does a 
violation of academic freedom, and a denial 
to the workers of Michigan of services which 
the universities are freely giving to other 
groups in society, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor urge the immediate restoration of 
the Workers Educational Service program in 
Michigan as it had been carried on prior to 
its suspension on July 1, 1948. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Jewish Labor Committee 
Resolution No. 139—By Delegates David 
Dubinski, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Julius Hochman, Isidore Nagler, Charles 
Zimmerman, Harry Greenberg, Philip Kramer, 
es guaaaaaae Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Jnion. 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
from its very inception in 1933 has been 
organized to aid the anti-Nazi and democratic 
labor movement in the struggle against the 
menace of Hitlerism which threatened not 
only the Jews and the organized labor move- 
ment, but the very concepts of civilized hu- 
manity, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
was the trail blazer in recognizing that every 
type of totalitarianism anywhere in the world 
endangers the principles of democracy every- 
where, and 


WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
worked most intimately with the American 
Federation of Labor and its relief arm, the 
Labor League for Human Rights, in a com- 
prehensive wartime program to rescue 
Europe’s persecuted labor, religious and 
democratic leaders; to bolster and strengthen 
their underground battle against Nazism and 
Fascism; and to resuscitate and rebuild their 
free trade unions and democratic political, 
economic and social institutions, and 


WHEREAS, Such co-operation between the 
two organizations in the postwar period would 
further encourage the revitalization of a 


sound and democratic European labor move- 
ment, and would give comfort and hope to 
the dispossessed Jewish and non-Jewish ref- 
ugees of Europe who look to the democratic 
nations for permanent homes and peace and 
security, and 
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WHEREAS, The Jewish Labor Committee 
is conducting an extensive educational pro- 
gram against racial and religious bigotry, 
exposing their menace to free and democratic 
trade unionism, as well as to our nation’s 
security and welfare, and 


WHEREAS, In its fight against all mani- 
festations of intolerance, the Jewish Labor 
Committee has championed the rights of all 
minority groups, be they Catholic, Negro, 
Jew or foreign-born, and has co-operated 
effectively with the American Federation of 
Labor and its state federations and city 
central bodies in this worthy objective, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in Cincinnati assembled commend the pro- 
gram and record of meritorious achievements 
by the Jewish Labor Committee in behalf of 
the cause of democracy both here and abroad, 
and be further 


RESOLVED, That this convention urge 
all constituent unions and state federations 
of labor and city central bodies to expand 
their co-operation with and give full support 
to the Jewish Labor Committee’s efforts to 
defeat bigotry and racial and religious in- 
tolerance and thereby attain a fuller de- 
mocracy and a better America. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


called to 
President Green at 9:45 o’clock, a.m. 


The convention was orgsr by 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Tf am pleased to 
announce that Rev. Nelson Burroughs, Rector 
of Christ Church here in Cincinnati, is with 
us and will deliver the invocation this morn- 
ing. I am pleased to present to you now 
Kev. Burroughs. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Rector, 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Almighty God who was pleased to send to 
earth Thy Son, the Master Craftsman, who 
because of His integrity and love for all 
mankind became the master of men’s hearts, 
bestow Thy blessings upon this convention 
and all its members. Grant wisdom and skill, 
sympathy and patience to its leaders. Help 
us all to recognize our common weal and to 
know that each other's good is every man’s 
gain. May the standards of. our several vo 
cations never be lowered. May our leadership 


in the nation and in the world be motivated 
by the desire to serve the nation and the 


world and may we all devote ourselves as 
children of Thee to a partnership of work 
that will secure the highest good to all man- 
kind. 


We ask this in the name of and for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 
Amen. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair desires 
to announce the appointment of a committee 
to escort Oscar R. Ewing, the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, who will ad- 
here at 10:30 o'clock 
I will appoint on that com- 
mittee Brother Hugo Ernst, President of the 


dress the convention 


this morning. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees International 
Union; Brother Marx Lewis, Acting President 
of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers, and Brother Charles V. Hanson of 
the United 
Joiners of America. 


Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Mac- 
Gowan, Chairman of the Committee on State 


The Chair now recognizes Brother 


Organizations for a report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MacGOWAN: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, the report of 
the Committee on State Organizations will 
be presented by that charming and photogenic 
friend of Delegate Arnold, Mrs. Berniece 
Heffner, 


Committee Secretary Heffner reported on 
behalf of the Committee, as follows: 


Your committee had no _ resolutions or 
other material referred to it for action; how- 
ever, after proper consideration, we feel it to 
be our duty to make some observations and 
recommendations to this convention. 


First: State Federations of Labor were or- 
ganized and chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the purpose of co-ordi- 
nating the activities of the trade union move- 
ment in each state. Their activities are pri- 
marily of a legislative nature and the success 
which State Federations of Labor have at- 
tained has been outstanding, not only in the 
legislative field in securing the passage of 
distinctly labor legislation, but of all forms of 
social legislation in the interests of the men, 
women and children, regardless of their eco- 
nomic status. 


Second: In the recent political campaign, 
it was the State Federations of Labor that 
supplied a rallying ground for Labor’s League 
for Political Education to carry on its work. 
The magnificent job performed by the State 
Federations of Labor in organizing on the 
political field is so outstanding as to win the 
admiration and commendation of every sin- 
cere trade unionist. 


Third: While your Committee recognizes 
that there is no way whereby affiliation of 
local unions with State Federations of Labor 
can be made compulsory and, without doubt, 
it is a wise course to avoid compulsion, nev- 
ertheless, it is our opinion that this conven- 
tion should express itself in the strongest 
possible terms, urging every International 
Union to solicit their local unions in every 
State not only to affiliate with and help bear 
their fair share of the financial burden, but 
to actively participate in the work being car- 
ried on by the State Federations of Labor. 


Your Committee therefore recommends: 


1. That the Secretary of each State Fed- 
eration of Labor prepare a list for each In- 
ternational Union, showing the local unions of 
that International that are affiliated and the 
local unions that are not affiliated, and re- 
quest each International to communicate with 
their membership and again urge affiliation. 


2. We recommend that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor prepare an article to be 
printed in the journals or other publications 
of each International Union, showing the 
reasons why it is so essential for local unions 
to support the State Federations of Labor, 
and when such an article has been prepared 
and distributed, we urge every International 
Union to publish it with such additional com- 
ments as they may personally desire to add. 

8. We further recommend to this conven- 
tion that the respective International Unions 
give thoughtful consideration to the wisdom 


of inserting in their respective constitutions 
& provision requiring the affiliation of local 
unions with the State Federations of Labor. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY HEFFNER: 
Mr. President, that completes the report of 
the Committee on State Organizations and | 
move adoption of the Committee’s report. 





The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HEFFNER: 
The report is signed by: 


Charles J. MacGowan, Chairman 
Berniece B. Heffner, Secretary 
Earl C, Taylor 

William H. McHugh 

Joseph A. Mullaney 

Phil Hannah 

Charles T. Crane 

Cc. J. Haggerty 

W. S. Gross 

Thomas A. Murray 

Phil E. Ziegler 

Gust Anderson 

Louis Koenig 

I. C. Welsted 

Bernard G. Quinn 

James D. Graham 

Claude O'Reilly 

John J. Hauck 

Harry W. Acreman 

E. A. Carter 

Herbert G. Sullivan 

H. W. Sprague 

Paul R. Hutchings 

J. Scett Milne 

William Mohlman 

Committee on State Organizations, 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MacGOWAN: 
I move adoption of the report of the commit- 
tee as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, and the committee discharged 
with a vote of thanks by the President. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Chairman Kistemaker of the Committee 
on Credentials for a Supplemental Report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Kistemaker submitted 
the following report: 


In accordance with request received from 
President Martin P. Durkin of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, your Com- 
mittee on Credentials recommends the seat- 
ing of Herschel A. Hooe in place of Charles 
M. Rau, with 214 votes, on the delegation of 
that. organization. 


Committee Chairman Kistemaker moved 
the adoption of the Committee’s supplemental 
report. 
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The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Is the Committee 
on Adjustment ready to report?! 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WINTER: We 
are ready to report, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair presents 
to you Delegate Herman Winter, Chairman 
of the Committee on Adjustment. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WINTER: Mr. 
President and Delegates, the report of the 
Committee on Adjustment will be made by 
its Secretary, George W. Lawson. 


Committee Secretary Lawson submitted the 
following report: 


Resolutions Nos. 58 and 59 
(Page 251, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Adjustment had referred 


to it, Resolutions No. 58, 59 and 104. Reso- 
lutions No. 58 and 59 were introduced by the 
delegate representing the International Hand- 
bag, Luggage, and Novelty Workers Union. 
The representatives of this union appeared 
before the committee and requested permis- 
sion to withdraw both resolutions without 
prejudice. The Committee voted to accept 
the request for withdrawal. 


The committee recommends concurrence in 
the request to withdraw these two resolu- 
tions. 

I move adoption of this portion of the 
committee's report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


Resolution No. 104 
CHICAGO TRANSIT COMPANY 


(Submitted by Delegate John P. Frey, 
Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L.) 


(Page 267, First Day) 


The committee held two hearings on this 
resolution with the Metal Trades Department 
being represented and the representatives of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railways Employees also present. 
Both sides were given ample opportunity to 
present their views and after considerable 
discussion the committee recommends that 
the ‘‘Resolve’’ of the resolution be amended 
so as read as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That this convention re- 
quest the President. of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to call a conference in 
Chicago of all groups involved in this dis- 
pute to seek an adjustment of the differ- 
ences set forth in the above resolution.'’ 


I move the adoption of the resolution as 
amended by the committee. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY LAWSON: I 
move the adoption of the Committee’s report 
as a whole, which is signed: 


Herman Winter, Chairman 
George W. Lawson, Secretary 
Lee W. Minton 
George Wright 
J. B. Etchison 
Charles L. Bagley 
F, H. Fijozdal 
Frank Brewster 
Floyd W. Miles 
E. J. Manion 
William Leishman 
William H. Cooper 
L. M. Raftery 
Harry Nacey 
Joseph J. Delaney 
Joseph O'Neill 
Samuel R. Diskan 
Wm. P. Raoul 
Gordon Chapman 
George Grisham 
John H. Sylvester 
A. J. Bernhardt 
Morris Weisberger 
Peter Formica 
Louis Bengel 
Committee on Adjustment. 


The motion was seconded and carried and 
the committee’s report was adopted as a 
whole and the committee discharged with the 
thanks of the convention. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany for the re- 
port of Mr. Bert M. Jewell, who is working 
with the ECA in Washington, and sends a 
message to this convention. 


ADDRESS OF 
MR. BERT M. JEWELL 


(Labor Adviser, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration) 


Secretary Meany read the following ad- 
dress: 


Earlier this week, Mr. Paul Hoffman told 
you about the important strides that have 
been made toward European recovery with 
the use of ECA funds. I propose to tell you 
what role the trade union movement is play- 
ing in the operation of that recovery program. 


I need hardly point out to the delegates 
of an American Federation of Labor conven- 
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tion that without the support of European 
and American workers, European recovery— 
and, indeed, world prosperity—would be seri- 
ously imperiled. That is why the workers’ 
support is so essential to this program. 


No one realizes the importance of that sup- 
port better than the Communists. For months 
now they have manufactured rumors, criti- 
cisms, and falsehoods about the Marshall 
Plan and aimed them broadwide at the Euro- 
pean workers. They know only too well if 
they can make the workers believe the Mar- 
shall Plan is just American imperialism in 
disguise the chances of its success are slim. 
They know too that a depressed Europe would 
be much riper for the spread of Soviet ideol- 
ogy. Their line of attack has thus subtly 
played upon the traditional mistrust of the 
socialist-bred European worker toward Ameri- 
can capitalism. 


The most effective answer to such a charge 
is the support and participation of the Ameri- 
can labor movement in the European Recovery 
Program. The fact that on this major issue 
the American Federation of Labor has joined 
hands with the CIO and the railroad brother- 
hoods has had a tremendous effect upon Euro- 
pean trade unionists. It gives the lie to the 
Communist charge that the Marshall Plan is 
Wall Street’s brain child. Even more impor- 
tant, however, than labor’s support is labor’s 
participation in the program. This fact has 
been recognized not just by labor, but by 
business and by business and by governments 
as well. Consequently, care has been taken to 
insure labor a voice in the European Recovery 
Program. 


Let’s look into that a little more closely. 
Congress set up the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to direct our part of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. To guide the Admin- 
istrator, Congress provided for a_ twelve- 
member Public Advisory Board. Just to make 
sure this committee wouldn’t be a_ useless 
appendage, Congress further directed the 
Administrator to call monthly meetings of the 
Board at which time matters of policy are to 
be discussed. Now on this committee of 


twelve, labor has three representatives, one 


of whom is George Meany. 


But Mr. Hoffman went further than the 
Board to secure labor a voice in the program. 
He set up an Office of Labor Advisers shortly 
after his appointment to ECA. He conferred 
with the trade union officers and appointed 
Clinton S. Golden and me to be his two labor 
advisers. In this capacity we advise Mr. Hoff- 
man on all matters of policy, and especially 
on economic, social and other problems affect- 
ing European and American workers. We are 
likewise responsible for keeping labor in- 
formed about what’s going on. So we have 
appointed Marion Hedges to make that his 
particular responsibility. 

By the way, if you haven’t looked at the 
ECA exhibit eutside the convention hall, take 
a minute and study it. It will give you a 
clearer idea than any hour speech I might 
deliver as to just what this program is all 
about. 

But it is not just in Washington that labor 
is taking its part. Over in Paris at the ECA 
headquarters a parallel set-up exists. Averell 
Harriman, our roving U. S. Ambassador in 
Europe, likewise has two trade union advisers. 
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One of them is well known to you: Boris 
Shishkin. Boris actually serves as one of the 
operating chiefs in the Paris office. His par- 
ticular bailiwick is the Labor and Manpower 
Division, It will be his responsibilty to co- 
operate with and perfect the cooperation of 
the non-communist trade unions in all the 
participating countries as well as handling 
the difficult problems relating to labor supply. 
Under his supervisiOn several sections are 
being created to deal with trade union prob- 
lems, trade union relations, labor supply, em- 
ployment, production, and displaced persons. 
The other labor adviser to Mr. Harriman is 
Harry Martin, drawn from the Newspaper 
Guild. Mr. Martin is responsible for super- 
vising a labor informational program from the 
Paris Office. In this important job of keeping 
European labor posted, he is being assisted 
by a few labor men with newspaper exper- 
ience who will concentrate their energies on 
certain countries crucial to European re- 
covery. 

This brings us to the sixteen U. S. country 
missions that are responsible for making the 
day-to-day decisions in the European Recov- 
ery Program. They are in closest touch with 
the program as it operates at the grass roots’ 
level. Twelve of these 16 country missions 
will have a labor adviser on the staff. These 
trade unionists will be responsible for main- 
taining a close relationship with European 
trade unions and their leaders. They will 
keep the Paris and Washington headquarters 
as well as their own mission chiefs informed 
about the attitude and recommendations of 
labor in their respective countries concerning 
the European Recovery Program. We are se- 
lecting the trade unionists for these jobs with 
extreme care. Upon their shoulders will rest 
a large share of the responsibility for mar- 
shalling the support of European workers be- 
hind the Marshall Plan. Already a number of 
these men are on the job. Those selected 
from the A. F. of L. are well known in this 
gathering. 

One of the first appointed was Bill Munger 
from the Hatters Union. We have received 
excellent reports on the job he has done in 
Italy—one of the toughest assignments we 
have. 


In Norway John Gross, former President 
of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
has just reported to work as labor adviser for 
the U. S. mission there. 


Mr. Wegener of the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers is now in Belgium in a similar 
capacity 

Leo Smith from the Railroad Signalmen 
and Victor Sjaholm from the Railway Con- 
ductors are currently getting underway in the 
Netherlands and Sweden. The others will be 
on their respective assignments soon. 


American labor is not alone in its par- 
ticipation in the European Recovery Program. 
Our fellow trade unionists in Europe are like- 
wise playing important roles in their respec- 
tive countries. 

This last March and again in July I had 
the good fortune to participate in two London 
meetings of American and European non- 
communist trade unionists from the Marshall 
Plan countries. At these meetings the trade 
union representatives endorsed the European 
Recovery Program and agreed to seek an 
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active role in the governmental machinery 
Operating the European Recovery Program 
Already the trade unions in each of the coun- 
tries’ have made important strides in this 
direction, In addition, an ERP Trade Union 
Advisory Committee has been set up in Lon- 
don with an_ office and staff in Paris 
to serve as the continuing organ through 
which labor participation will be strength- 
ened, The International Transport Workers 
Federation also in two meetings this year 
have éndotsed the Marshall Plan and ar- 
ranged for active support of and participation 
in the administration in each country and in 
Paris. These are outstanding examples of 
international trade union cooperation and they 
can be counted upon to bring results. 


I have gone into some detail concerning 
labor's part in ECA because I want you all 
to be well versed on the role we've been 
called upon to play. We are in fact members 
of the team. We in the labor movement have 
a rare opportunity to make an important 
contribution to world recovery. But labor 
representatives in the European Recovery 
Program cannot be expected to do the job 
effectively unless they are backed up by a 
well informed trade union membership. It is 
the responsibility of you here and all other 
trade union officers to keep your members 
posted about the European Recovery Program. 


IT need not explain how great a vested 
interest the workers have in the success of 
this program. The fate of the European Re- 
covery Program may well determine whether 
we will have peace or war the world over. 
Let us then rise to the challenge and continue 
to do’ our utmost to make this program 
succeed. 


-- * COMMUNICATION 


Setretary Meany read the following com- 
munication : 
New York, N. Y., 
November 17, 1948. 


American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Cincinnati: 


General Executive Committee and entire 
membership of Jewish National Workers Alli- 
ance convey sincerest greetings to American 
Federation of Labor Convention and labor’s 
gallant leader, William Green. As labor fra- 
ternal organization, we are with you all the 
way in struggle against nefarious Taft-Hartley 
Act and for improvement in labor’s condition 
and rights generally. As Jewish workers in- 
timately associated with Histadrut, Labor 
Federation of Palestine, we express sincerest 
appreciation; magnificent support always given 
by A. F. of L. to struggle of Jewish people 
for establishment of its own state of Israel 
in’ whose achievement we all take pride. To- 
gether, American and Israeli workers shall 
strive for fulfillment of prophetic vision of 
brothérhvod of man and a world at peace. 


(Signed) Jewish Natl. Workers Alliance. 
David Pinski, President. 
Louis Segal, Secretary. 
_ PRESIDENT GREEN: The message as read 
atid greetings will appear in the proceedings 
of today’s convention. 


rege 





The chair now calls for a report from the 
Committee on Building Trades. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDING TRADES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GRAY: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, Delegate James Mc- 
Devitt of the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor will present the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Building Trades to the convention. 


Committee Secretary McDevitt reported as 
follows: 


Housing 
(Page 112 of the Executive Council’s Report) 


This report presented by the Executive 
Council records the efforts undertaken by the 
American Federation of Labor to meet the 
acute housing crisis confronting the nation. 


The report points out the extent of the 
housing shortage and summarizes the attempt 
by organized labor to enact decent, forward- 
looking housing legislation. It emphasizes the 
interest of the American Federation of Labor 
in cooperative housing projects, an interest 
which must not be thwarted by the reluctance 
of the federal housing agencies to render the 
assistance made possible by recent legislation. 


Included in the report is a discussion of 
the efforts made by certain anti-union groups 
to discredit the building trades unions of the 
American Federation of Labor by blaming 
them for currently high costs of housing. 
This Committee is very gratified to report that 
even a Congressional Committee from the 
80th Congress after a very thorough and 
painstaking survey concluded that these 
charges were baseless. 


This Committee wishes to commend the 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee, headed by 
President Harry ©. Bates, of the Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union, 
for its untiring efforts during the past year 
in presenting so forcefully the viewpont of 
the A. F. of L. on housing issues. 

With these comments we ask for the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council’s Report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of this por- 
tion of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Housing Legislation 
(Page 127 of the Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council has rendered in this 
section of its report a comprehensive sum- 
mary of legislative developments pertaining 
to housing which have taken place since our 
last convention. Despité the overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner Bill, the real estate lobby, supported by 
a small but powerful group of reactionaries 
in the House of Representatives, succeeded 
in killing the bill. Instead Congress in the 
special session last summer passed the so- 
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talled Housing Act of 1948 which contains 
all the measures requested by the private 
builders but none of the provisions requested 
by organized labor to solve the housing crisis. 


With a majority of the members of the 
81st Congress committed to the enactment of 
a comprehensive long-range housing program, 
organized labor at last has the opportunity 
to secure early enactment of Labor’s housing 
program. The American Federation of Labor 
must take the initiative so that the goal of a 
decent home for every American family can 
be achieved. We urge that every possible 
measure of support be given by every A. F. 
of L. affiliate so that the fight for Labor’s 
housing program in the next Congress can 
be successful. 


With these recommendations we ask for 
the approval of this section of the Executive 
Council’s report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of this por 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 
(Page 195 of the Executive Council’s Report) 


In its report, the Building and Construction 
Trades Department has given a most com- 
prehensive account of its many activities 
during the past year. 


The report emphasizes the efforts of build- 
ing trades unions to work towards an _ in- 
creasing degree of stabilization throughout 
the construction industry. Because the en- 
tire field of construction plays such a vital 
role in the entire economy of the Nation, this 
committee urges that the weight of the en- 
tire American Federation of Labor organiza- 
tion be placed behind this stabilization effort. 


The committee commends the Building and 
Construction Trades Department and its affili- 
ated unions for the establishment of a joint 
plan for the settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes throughout the industry. Although this 
settlement machinery has only been in effect 
a few months, it is already apparent that 
considerable changes will be needed in order 
to continue the operation of the plan and 
obtain the effectiveness desired. 


The importance of apprentice training is 
brought out by the Department’s report. All 
building trades affiliates are to be especially 
commended for the manner in which they have 
helped develop an expanding apprenticeship 
program throughout the industry. 

With these recommendations we ask for 
the approval of this section of the Executive 
Council's report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of this section 
of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 63 
HOUSING 


(Submitted by Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor) 


(Page 253 of First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution calls for the enactment of 
a comprehensive, long-range housing program 
and thus supports the report of the Executive 
Council. 

The housing legislation which is introduced 
in the next Congress must include the ob- 
jectives long sought by labor. It must in- 
clude an adequate program of farm and rural 
housing, slum clearance and urban re-develop- 
ment, aids for financing of large-scale co- 
operative and non-profit housing developments 
for middle-income families, and direct Fed- 
eral aid to local housing authorities for the 
construction of public housing projects as 
the only possible way of securing’ decent 
homes for low-income families now living 
under crowded, unhealthy slum conditions, 


This committee recommends the adoption 
of this resolution with one change. After 
thorough study of housing needs throughout 
the country, this committee is convinded that 
the total of 500,000 public housing units dur- 
ing the next five years is seriously inade- 
quate. We recommend, therefore, that the 
figure of 1,000,000 be substituted for 500,000 
in the resolve of the resolution. With this 
change, the committee recommends adoption 
of the resolution. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of this section 
of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Resolution No. 64 
HOUSING 


(Submitted by West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor) 

(Page 254 of First Day’s Proceedings.) 

No action is recommended on this reso- 


lution since it deals with the same subject 
as Resolution No. 63. 


Resolution No. 134 
FARM LABOR CAMPS 


(Submitted by National Farm Labor 
Union) 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution concerns the administration 
of government farm labor camps which are 
being withdrawn from Federal administration 
with the danger that they may fall under the 
control of the finance farmers. 


The resolution calls for Congress to return 
the administration of this type of housing to 
the Federal Government. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEVITT: 
Mr. Chairman, that concludes the resolutions 
and recommendations, and the report is sub- 
mitted by the following members: 


Richard J. Gray, Chairman 

James L. McDevitt, Secretary 

Wm. J. McSorley 

F. B. Comfort 

Charles B. Gramling 

Martin P. Durkin 

John J. Murphy 

Homer J. Meyers 

Walter A. Redmond 

John J. Conway 

William J. Kelly 

James J. Ryan 

Frank Clark Ellis 

Joseph M. Rourke 

Frank C. Riley 

Committee on Building Trades. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the 

committee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried and the committee was discharged 
by the chairman. 


PRESENTATION OF BADGES TO 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now takes 
advantage of this opportunity to discharge a 
very pleasant duty. It has always been cus- 
tomary for the delegates in attendance at 
our annual conventions to present to the 
fraternal delegates specially made badges 
which they may carry home with them as a 
reminder of their attendance at our conven- 
tion. These badges have been completed and 
are here now and we are happy to present 
them to our fraternal delegates. 

Here are the badges, beautiful gold engrav- 
ed badges, suitably inscribed, being pre- 
sented to the fraternal delegates by the 
officers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to 
present this beautiful, artistic badge to 
Brother Bullock, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE BULLOCK: 
President Green, George Meany, and all the 
rest of you: This kind of thing is something 





which ties our tongue. We are too full of 
emotion to say quietly and calmly what we 
would like to say. 

You, Mr. Chairman, have a very sincere 
touch, Your hospitality and your general kind- 
liness overwhelm us and we appreciate it 
very much. And all the rest of you here are 
good colleagues. We thank you one and all 
for your kindness, your hospitality and your 
general good comradeship which you show 
to your visitors and to us who came from 
Great Britain. 


We thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have a similar 
badge for our fraternal delegate Hutchinson, 
but he does not seem to be on the stage this 
morning so I will present this badge to Broth- 
er Hutchinson through his colleague, Brother 
Bullock, who will hand it to him when he 
meets him. It is a beautiful gold badge, 
suitably and appropriately inscribed, carry- 
ing with it the greetings of the delegates in 
attendance at this convention. 


Please present this to your colleague, 
Brother Hutchinson. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE BULLOCK: 1 
will, sir, and I am certain that if Will Hutchin- 
son were present here, he would re-echo the 
words I have just used following your pre- 
sentation to me. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, I am happy 
to present a beautiful similar badge to 
Brother Sedgwick of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. It is a beautiful badge. 
You can see it when you meet him; beauti- 
fully inscribed. 

I am presenting it to him with the best 
wishes of the officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE SEDGWICK: 
President Green, I wish to thank you and the 
American Federation of Labor through you 
and the delegates present for this beautiful 
badge. I can assure you that I will be proud 
to wear it as an emblem of the very fine 
fraternal friendship which exists between the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Oanada and 
the American Federation of Labor. I shall 
certainly treasure it all my life, President 
Green, Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Our speaker this 
morning is the Administrator of the Federai 
Security Agency, an organization in which 
millions of members whom you represent at 
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shis convention are deeply interested. I know 
the workers of the Nation are thinking about 
extended Social Security and health insurance 
legislation, those things which serve to pro- 
mote human values and to promote human 
welfare. We will never be satisfied in Amer- 
ica until we reach the point where the great 
underprivileged, the masses of the people, 
are accorded that degree of protection which 
many workers in foreign countries are now 
accorded, and to which they are entitled. We 
want to make America bigger, better, and 
stronger, establish it and maintain it upon a 
sound, solid and enduring basis. We can do 
that when we build strongly on the lower 
level, developing those thinking powers, the 
health, the welfare, the happiness of the 
great masses of the people. 


I deemed it advisable to make these brief 
remarks in order that you may know the 
very important work which our distinguished 
speaker of the morning is doing here in 
America. 

Now, I am happy to tell you that I know 
him. I understand his state of mind, his 
sympathetic attitude, and I am happy to re- 
port to you that he is one representative in 
Washington at the head of an important 
agency that has demonstrated his loyal and 
devoted support, and sympathy toward the 
health insurance program and the Social Se- 
curity program of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is altogether probable that out of this 
great victory which we won at the election, 
the 8ist Congress will create a department 
of health and welfare, one that will devote 
its interests and its powers and its authority 
to the promotion of this great humanitarian 
undertaking and program. 

Knowing our distinguished speaker, whom 
I will introduce to you in a few moments, 
and the sympathetic attitude of his thought 
and his state of mind, I hope and pray that 
when that department is created that he will 
be designated as the head of that depart- 
ment, a great American, a man influenced by 
humanitarian ideals. He does not think in 
terms of material wealth, but he thinks in 
terms of the promotion of human values. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
our friend, Oscar Ewing, head of the Federal 
Security Agency in Washington, D. OC. Mr. 
Ewing. 


MR. OSCAR R. EWING 
(Federal Security Administrator) 


President Green, members of this great 
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convention and friends: I am very happy 
to be here this morning. A few days ago 
I wasn’t sure that I would make it, because 
I had a little encounter with the dentist, and 
I had a tooth pulled. My face was quite 
disfigured. 


For awhile there I wanted to go back to 
the way that my father always had his teeth 
pulled. He always used tooth pulling as an 
excuse to get really good and tight. He did 
that until Mother put a stop to it, because 
she kept count and in about two years’ time 
he had had 75 teeth pulled. 

I am particularly delighted to be here, be- 
cause I feel that it is important that those 
of us who are in Washington administering 
programs, should get out and meet the peo- 
ple, particularly the organized groups with 
whom we deal. I think it is also well for 
them to get to know us. 


It reminds me of that delightful story 
that they tell about Man o’ War, the greatest 
stallion of all time. They kept him on that 
stud farm down there in Kentucky. More 
people went to visit Man o’ War than vis- 
ited some of our national parks. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was so popular that he had 
visiting hours. You couldn’t s¢e him before 
9:00 o’clock in the morning and you could- 
n’t see him after 4:00 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


He had this old caretaker that just loved 
the old horse. He would feed him, and he 
would water him. He would curry him, and 
he would give him hay. He would give him 
oats, and he would talk to the horse. He 
would ask questions of the horse and then 
he’d answer for the horse. There was a won- 
derful comraderie between them. 


Well, one day about half past four a car 
drove up and two men got out, asked if 
they could see Man o’ War. The old fellow 
said, ‘‘No, it is too late. Visiting hours are 
over.’’ 

Well, they said they were sorry, it was all 
right, they had come a long way, but that was 
all right. They looked around the barn for 
& moment or two and started away. And 
just as they did one man said to the old 
man, ‘‘My friend here is Mr. Dionne.’’ 

They started on, and were just about to 
get in the car when a flash went through 
the old fellow’s head and he said, ‘‘Hey, 


Boss Did you say that man’s name was 
Dionne?’’ 
He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ 


‘*Well, ain’t he the father of them quin- 
tuplets?’’ 

He said, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you come right back 
here. I want that horse to see him.’’ 


Now, as one member of President Tru- 
man’s administration, I come to this conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
to express deep appreciation for what you 
did to make possible the Democratic victory 
on November 2nd. Your contribution, the 
contribution of those who worked in your 
educational group, was tremendous. What 
Joe Keenan did, what President Green did, 
and all of them, makes the American people 
indebted to them for many years to come. 


Now that we have that victory, we must 
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dedicate ourselves to the solemn task of us- 
ing our new powers to create a still better 
America. This is a time of dedication and 
not of exultation. -The noble purpose for 
which the President and all of us fought in 
the last campaign call forth our best efforts. 
We must do everything that we can to make 
better the lot of every American—regardless 
of race, creed or color. 

As I see it, President Truman’s triumph 
on November 2nd was an almost complete 
duplicate of the political triumphs of Jeffer- 
son, of Jackson, of Woodrow Wilson and of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Jefferson was the first great political lead- 
er in American history. The Government 
had been organized by the conservatives—by 
the business, financial and manufacturing 
groups—under the leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton. These groups were exploiting the 
plain people of the country and it was Jef- 
ferson who was able to consolidate the farm- 
ers, the artisans and the low-income people 
into one cohesive political party, This was 
an unbeatable combination. It was carried 
on by Jackson and, except for two brief in- 
terludes, this political combination controlled 
the Governnient from 1800 to 1860. 


The combination of farmers, labor and 
low-income groups fell apart in 1860 because 
the farmers of the West pulled out on the 
moral issue of slavery. As a result, the Re- 
publicans were victorious and the conserva- 
tive interests of the country took over. They 
continued in power, except for Grover Cleve- 
land’s two terms, down to the election of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912. Wilson again con- 
solidated the farmers, labor and low-income 
groups. In 1920, however, the farmers again 
left the combination on the moral issue of 
prohibition and Harding was elected. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt brought the combination again 
into being in 1932 and it is that combination 
that has remained in power ever since. The 
election of Harry Truman on the second of 
this month was again the triumph of the 
farmers, the laborers and the low-income 
groups—the plain people of America. 


A victorious Democratic party must now 
carry out the people’s mandate. There are 
obligations to labor that must be redeemed. 
The Taft-Hartley Law must be repealed, the 
minimum wage must be increased to at least 
75c an hour and all of the damage that was 
done the Labor Department by the 80th 
Congress must now be undone. All activities 
of the Federal Government relating to media- 
tion and collective bargaining should be lo- 
cated in the Department of Labor. As soon as 
possible, my own Federal Security Agency 
should be permitted to return the United 
States Employment Service which the 80th 
Congress so ruthlessly tore out of the Labor 
Department last spring. Our Federal Secu- 
rity Agency should also be permitted to 
turn over to the Labor Department the Agen- 
cy's division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. When these things have been done, the 
Department will again be able to serve our 
labor groups in a manner somewhat more 
nearly what they deserve. 

As for the farmers, we must re-establish 
price supports; we must revive the negotia- 
tions to bring about the adoption of the 
World Wheat Agreement; we musf give fur- 
ther protection to the cooperative movement, 
to the AAA, to soil conservation. Pro- 








grams for rural electrification and rural tel- 
ephones must be pushed. 


And then we come to the great programs 
that are for the benefit of all groups—farm- 
ers, laborers, high and low-income groups, all 
the men, women and children of America. 
We must have more social security, more 
education and better health programs. These 
are some of the great programs administered 
by my own Federal Security Agency, and 
consequently I want to speak of them a little 
more in detail. 


Health! Education! Social and economic 
security! No one of these is a separate 
problem by itself. They are all interrelated. 
For instance, you start digging into a prob- 
lem of old-age security and you run plump 
into one of medical research or hospital ex- 
pansion, You cannot divorce education 
from the factors which keep our school chil- 
dren strong and healthy. You cannot talk 
about disability insurance without getting 
into the whole problem of the care and treat- 
ment of chronic invalids. The more I study 
the work of the Federal Security Agency, 
the more I recognize that we are not work- 
ing in a series of different fields. We are 
working in one field. We have one objec- 
tive: The security and well-being of the in- 
dividual as a whole. Everything we do, in 
every division of the Agency, contributes to 
this one objective. And to the extent that 
we think of health, education and social and 
economic security as separate problems, we 
= to get the maximum results in any of 
them, 


President Truman has repeatedly urged 
the extension of social security and an in- 
crease of benefits. Today some 40,000,000 
of our population are covered by this pro- 
gram, but there are another 20,000,000 
who should also be covered: These are ag- 
ricultural workers, domestic empleyees, the 
self-employed and employees of public insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals, municipal em- 
poyees, etc. There is a crying need for an 
increase of benefits. Today, the average 
amount of old age insurance paid to elderly 
couples is $39.90 per month, an amount that 
is woefully inadequate. The present scale 
of payments was fixed in 1939 but since 
the the cost of living has increased nearly 
75 per cent and the cost of food over 100 
per cent. 

Today old people, who are entirely depend- 
ent upon their Social Security payments, are 
actually enduring slow starvation. President 
Truman has urged that these benefits be in- 
creased at least 50 per cent. He has also 
urged that benefits be payable to women 
when they become sixty years of age, in- 
stead of sixty-five as at present. 


In the field of education there is a vast 
amount to be done. Education is, of course, 
primarily a responsibility of the States. Some 
of our States, however, simply do not have 
the money that should be spent in their edu- 
cational system. Today, the State of New 
York spends in excess of $4,000 per school 
room per year. There are some places in 
this country where the annual expenditure per 
school room per year is less than $400.00— 
and that includes the teacher's salary. It is 
difficult to criticise the states in which these 
latter conditions exist because they are ac- 
tually devoting a bigger percentage of the to- 
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tal income of their States to education than 
does New York. 


Federal aid to education seems to be the 
only possible way of equalizing educationl 
opportunities throughout the United States. 
It seems to be the only way of clearing up 
the educational slums that exist in certain 
parts of this country. It seems to be the 
only way to give an equal opportunity to 
every American child whether he happens to 
be born in New York or in Mississippi. 


In the field of health a vast amount must 
be done. In the United States we have some 
of the finest health services in the world, but 
we have others that are a disgrace. In our 
cities and great urban centers we have doctors 
of outstanding ability, the finest of hospitals 
and other medical services. In other parts 
of the country, particularly in rural areas, 
there is a desperate shortage of doctors, 
dentists, nurses, hospitals, diagnostic clinics 
and other health services. These wide varia- 
tions in medical personnel and facilities show 
up vividly in the health statistics. Take for 
example, in New Mexico the maternal death 
rate is more than twice as large as in Minne- 
sota and the infant mortality rate more 
than three times that of Rhode Island. There 
are other striking variations. The life ex- 
pectancy of a negro is ten years less than the 
life expectancy of a white man. A mother 
and her baby have a better chance of survival 
if their skins are white than colored. The 
1945 death rate for mothers who were not 
white was 165 per cent higher than for white 
mothers and for infants 60 per cent higher. 
These differences are tragic and inexcusable 
in the richest nation in the world. 


If these health conditions are to be cured, 
steps must be taken to get more doctors, 
dentists, nurses and technical assistants. We 
must have more hospitals and diagnostic 
clinics, especially in rural areas. We must 
have more medical research. Vast new pro- 
grams must be undertaken for the relief of 
chronic illness. Most tragic of all perhaps is 
the utter inadequacy of manpower and fa- 
cilities for the treatment of mental and 
nervous disorders. We must have immedi- 
ately more psychiatrists, more psychiatric 
nurses, more beds for mentally ill patients, 
more psychiatric clinics for preventive work. 


As one surveys this nation’s health, how- 
ever, he is always brought up against the 
same question: How can adequate health 
services be financed? 


On this point President Truman has urged 
again and again a system of National Health 
Insurance. Many of the physicians in this 
country are bitterly opposed to this sugges- 
tion. I wish we could find a way to bring 
health to the American people by some means 
that is less controversial, but I see none. 


The fact of the matter is that at least 68,- 
000,000 people—practically half of the pop- 
ulation of the United States—live in families 
where the total family income is less than $3,- 
000 per year. It is utterly absurd to argue 
that these people can purchase adequate 
medical services under the present fee sys- 
tem of financing medical care. In Washing- 
ton, last May, we held a great National Health 
Assembly. Half of the delegates represented 
the professions and the other half represented 
consumers of medical services. 


Labor was represented. Parent-Teacher 


associations, League of Women Voters, all 
the groups that are on the buying end of 
medical services were represented. Your 
own President Green was a member of the 
Executive Committee, and Nelson Cruickshank 
gave unstintingly of his time and talents to 
make the assembly successful. 

The medical care section of the Assem- 
bly agreed unanimously “‘that the principal 
of contributory health insurance shoutd be 
the basic method of financing medical care 
for the large majority of the American peo- 
ple, in order to remove the burden of unpre- 
dictable sickness costs, abolish the economic 
barriers to adequate medical services and 
avoid the indignities of a ‘means test’.” 
There was a difference of opinion, however, 
as to whether health insurance should be 
national in scope, as I urge, or be based on 
the individual voluntary contributions of the 
beneficiary. 

I have nothing but praise for the tre- 


™ mendous good that has been done by all of 


the systems of voluntary insurance. Blue 
Cross, White Cross, Group Health Insurance 
and all the other forms of voluntary health 
insurance have done wonderful work. It is 
my considered judgment, however, that these 
voluntary systems can never do the job ade- 
quately. Sixty-eight million people living in 
families whose total income is less than $3,000 
per year.can no more pay the premiums that 
must be charged by the voluntary systems 
than they can pay the doctors on the present 
fee basis. The voluntary system of insur- 
ance breaks down and will not work for the 
very groups who most need health services. 

This thing to me comes to a very simple 
thing. You have got 180,000 or 190,000 
doctors in this country. Not all of them op 
pose health insurance. Many of them favor 
it, the younger men, the more enlightened and 
socially minded of the older ones. But for 
the sake of argument assume that every one 
of the 180,000 or 190,000 doctors are op- 
posed to it. Put them and their interests, 
economic, professional and what you please, 
on one side of the economic scales and on 
the other side of the scales put thé health 
and welfare of 68,000,000 or 70,000,000 peo- 
ple and which out-weighs the other? There 
is simply no answer to it 


Some three months ago I made a report to 
the President, outlining a ten-year  pro- 
gram for improvement of the nation’s health. 
In that report I outlined a program for na- 
tional health insurance, which I urged be 
adopted. Under that program health insur- 
ance will be financed by regular pay-roll de- 
ductions, in the same manner as Social Se- 
curity benefits are financed. Such a program 
will enable us to have more hospitals, more 
medical personnel and more clinics, ete. 


The operation of the system of health in- 
er which I advocate is extremely sim 
pie. ° 

There has been more misrepresentation 
about this system of health insurance than 
almost anything that I have known of in my 
lifetime. I think the best way to answer the 
argument is simply to explain what we are 
urging. 

To as large an extent as possible it would 
be administered by local boards, similar to 
local draft boards. A doctor could join the 
system or not as he chose. If he joins, he 
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and other doctors in a particular local com- 
munity would meet with the local board that 
was administering the health program. Be- 
tween them they would agree on a scale of 
fees to be paid for medical services—so 
much for an office visit, so much for a tonsil- 
lectomy, etc. Then each resident of that 
community, who is covered by the health 
insurance system, would designate the doctor 
of his choice. That doctor would be abso- 
lutely free to take or refuse to take any 
particular individual as a_ patient. 


I might say I would like Doctor Green for 
my doctor. Well, Dr. Green would say, ‘‘I 
don’t like Ewing. I don’t want him,’’ so 
I would have to go and get another doctor, 
but if it were agreeable to the doctor to 
accept me as a patient, then that relation- 
ship comes into effect and remains until 
either one of us changes it whenever we 
want to. 


The doctor is absolutely free in his pa- 
tient relationship. 


The only difference between what I propose 
and the present system, is that the doctor 
will be paid for his services at an agreed 
rate out of the insurance fund rather than 
by the patient directly. There is absolutely 
no interference with the doctor-patient re- 


lationship. There is not the slightest pro- 
fessional control over the doctor. He ad- 
ministers whatever medicines his profes- 


sional judgment dictates. He is as free to 
conduct research as he is under the present 
system. The argument that we are proposing 
socialized medicine that would interfere with 
the doctor-patient relationship, that we would 
stifle medical research, etc., is all pure 
poppycock. 

These objections that are made by the op- 
ponents of health insurance are mostly fan- 
tastic objections created out of the brains of 
the objectors. They call it socialized medi- 
cine. Well, they called Social Security a 
socialistic experiment and we all know that 
100 years ago they even called public educa- 
tion socialism. 


I have reviewed hastily the great social 
programs that the next administration must 
put into effect. I believe that the election 
showed that the people of this country want 
these programs carried out and made more 
effective. I feel sure that, with a Democratic 
Congress, the President will be able to get 
his programs enacted into law. 


I cannot close without saying a word about 
the President’s matchless leadership in this 
past campaign. As one who worked intimate- 
ly with him throughout these past months, 
I was struck by the spiritual quality of his 
leadership. I know what a robust and 
earthy character he is. But I saw this man 
fighting with every ounce of his strength for 
programs that were for the benefit of the 
plain ordinary man. He was not fighting so 
much* to get himself elected President as he 
was fighting because he believed in these pro- 
grams with an intensity that defied pessimism. 
He was absolutely sure of their triumph be- 
cause of their essential rightness. There 
was a stubborness in his certainty of the 


triumph of his cause that portrayed a faith 
in the people that was little short of grandeur. 
I saw the odds 
I saw his opponents 


I saw him at Gethsemane. 
against which he fought. 
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do everything that money and ingenuity could 
do to destroy him and the causes in which he 
believed. He had everyone against him—ex- 
cept the people. Harry Truman’s faith in the 
people never wavered. Always he felt if he 
could only get his story to the people, they 
would understand. He did get his story to 
the people, they did understand and they 
rallied to him in a way that gave him an 
incredible victory. These spiritual qualities 
that made him so tenacious when all the odds 
seemed against him, are the same tenacious 
qualities that will give us victory in the fight 
ahead to make a reality of the great program 
for which labor, the farmers and the low- 
income groups battled so valiantly. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I listened as did you 
with rapt attention to the delivery of the 
address just submitted to the officers and 
visitors in attendance at this convention. I 
can truthfully say that, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have listened heretofore on many 
occasions at our conventions to representa- 
tives of Social Security, there has never been 
an address delivered to the delegates in any 
of our conventions we ever held which meas- 
ured up to the high standard of the address 
just delivered. 


I ask you to examine this address care- 
fully from time to time. It will be printed 
in the permanent record of the proceedings 
of this convention. There is food for thought, 
and there are answers to the charges made 
by those who, as the speaker stated, think 
that health insurance is socialized medicine. 
The answer was given this morning in a 
most definite and conclusive way. 


Then again the statesmanship and the 
broad-minded, unselfish attitude of the speak- 
er, as the administrator of the agency of the 
United States Government was reflected in 
the address he has made to us, when he 
stated to you this morning that certain agen- 
cies of the Department of Labor transferred 
to the Social Security Agency should now be 
transferred back to the Department of Labor. 
You know, it is the tendency in Washingten 
for those who get hold to want to hold, and 
when some agency of the Government is 
transferred to their influence they fight with 
all the power at their command against it 
ever being taken away from them. They 
are like some of our unions that raid other 
unions, and when they raid them they want 
to keep them. 


Here is a man who recognizes the require- 
ments of the situation, the urgency of it all, 
who comes here and publicly states that cer- 
tain departments of the Government in his 
agency, should be transferred to the agencies 
in which they properly belong. I commend 
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him most highly for this statesmanlike recom- 
mendation made to this convention, and for 
the wonderful address he delivered this morn- 
ing. We thank you, Mr. Ewing, for coming 
all the way from Washington to bring to us 
this illuminating, educational, and interest- 
ing address. Thank you in behalf of all of 
the delegates here a thousand times for your 
visit here today. 

This morning’s session can properly be 
classified as an intellectual and educational 
session, for we have just been favored with 
this most scholarly address, and now we have 
with us another representative who occu- 
pies and holds a large place in our hearts 
and in our affections, a man who has given 
and is giving so unselfishly of his service 
to the cause of humanity, to the cause of la- 
bor, to the promotion of human values, and 
to the reconstruction of a war-torn world. 


It has been my pleasure to work with 
the speaker who will address you this morn- 
ing. I have known him over a long period 
of time and I have been tremendously im- 
pressed by his ability, his qualifications as an 
American, his humanitarian ideals, and his 
purposes and determination to render the 
best service possible. 

He left the United States at the request of 
the President for an assignment in Europe. 
That was some sacrifice, to live there and 
work there away from home. He has been 
there for quite a long while, serving as a 
representative of the ECA. He is classified as 
a roving ambassador and he is doing his job 
in Europe in a wonderful and most satisfac- 
tory and constructive way. 


I do not know what the future holds in 
store for him. I am not a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, but I know that I can 
express your hope and your desire, when I say 
that if the future is kind to him and if the 
call of the Government comes to him to serve 
in some exalted capacity in the administration 
of the affairs of our Government, he will 
respond in whole and in full measure. Per- 
sonally, I would like to see him as the Sec- 
retary of State in our Government. 

Now, I take great pleasure, very great 
pleasure, in presenting to you our good friend, 
Mr. Harriman, representative of the ECA 
Administration. I think I can classify him as 
roving ambassador in Europe. Mr. Harriman. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


President Green and friends of the Con- 
vention: I feel I have a right to use the 
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word ‘‘friends’’ because President Green, as 
he welcomed me here as I came to the dias, 
said, ‘‘Remember you are among friends.’’ 
And that is the way I feel, and I am happy 
that he lets me say so. 


I must say that I did not expect the intro- 
duction that President Green gave me. I had 
the feeling that he and I have worked to- 
gether for so many years that we have de- 
veloped a mutual confidence. I am not, I 
want to say, thinking of any other job than 
the job I am now doing. There is lots to do. 
We have made good progress, but there is 
still more to be done in the futuro. 


I happened to have been in Paris on a 
certain Tuesday not so very long ago, and I 
must say that I come here to rejoice with 
you in that event in which you played such 
a large part. This is certainly a great moment 
in the history of our country. Liberalism is 
again on the ascendency and let us keep it 
there. With President Truman’s election, sup- 
ported by a majority of forward-looking men 
in the Congress, there lies before us an in- 
spiring opportunity. 

And, too, it is a great moment for labor. 
You men, as I have said, have played an 
important part in the creation of this situ- 
ation. Yes, you have vastly increased influence 
and with that comes increased responsibility 
and the opportunity to serve not alone the 
direct interests of labor, pleasant as that is, 
but in the broader field, the interests of 
our country—the people of our country as 
a whole. 

There is so much to be done on the home 
front, but I was asked to come here to talk 
with you about our affairs abroad and speci- 
fically the European Recovery Program. If I 
get the two of them mixed up together it is 
quite natural because the European Recovery 
Program is one of the most important ex- 
pressions of our whole foreign policy. During 
the past months I have talked with many 
groups in Europe, a number of them being 
labor groups. I want to tell you to your face 
what I have been saying behind your back, 
and that is that there is no group in America 
that saw so clearly and understood the mean- 
ing and the objectives of the Recovery Pro- 
gram in Europe as did organized labor in the 
United States. 

What is more than that, you not only 
understood it but you took your coats off and 
went to work for it, and you are working for 
it now. I thank you and congratulate you for 
doing that. 

But this European Recovery Program has 
become an American Program. It has be- 
come a bi-partisan program, and I think that 
we ought to keep it out of politics and keep 
it on bi-partisan basis, keep it on a basis 
on which we can continue to retain the full 
support of all thoughtful people in the United 
States. It rises above party politics. 

Now, if I may step outside of my field, if 
you won’t resent my talking about something 
that is none of my business, it is gratifying 
that you and the CIO have a bi-partisan 
policy in relation to the Recovery Program. 
And I, for one, would like to express the hope 
that your working together abroad will lead 
to working together in other directions. 

Recognizing what I have said in your par- 
ticipation of the development of this program, 
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I want to tell you something about labor 
participation in the work of the ECA. In 
Europe we have in the parent organization 
dealing with the European organization of 
the sixteen nations, Boris Shiskin, and 
other men drawn from labor. In all of our 
missions where labor is involved we have 
fine men from the ranks of labor. I would like 
to name some of them to you, but I am 
frank to say that I don’t know whether they 
come from the A. F. of L. or the CIO or 
the Brotherhoods. They have come from Amer- 
ican labor, and they are part of our team. 
They are not just visitors, they are involved 
in all cases with the policies of the adminis- 
tration of the Recovery Program. Of course, 
they deal specifically with the man-power 
problems, Specifically they have responsibility 
for relations with the European labor unions, 
We, in addition, have Government men, work- 
ing specifically on labor information hitting 
the labor publications and giving information 
to labor generally in Europe, but beyond that 
they are involved in, and are consulted on, 
the devolpments of all policy questions. And 
that is as it should be, and I want to say 
that it is as it should be in relation to all 
the implementation of our foreign policies, 
wherever that may take us. 


I know you understand fully what we are 
after in our policy toward Western Europe, 
but just to clarify what I am going to say, I 
want to summarize. The United States has 
three interests in the European recovery. One 
of them is the humanitarian, which you fully 
understand. Another is that. we have aban- 
doned economic isolationism, and we recognize 
that to maintain our own prosperity there 
must be growing prosperity in the world as 
a whole. 


But beyond that there is the question of, 
and our interest lies in, the preservation of 
our own free life in this country and the 
security of our own country. As far as I am 
concerned, much as I like and believe in the 
first two, if we are going to make a martini 
cocktail and you have the first two, with 
the French and the Italian vermuth, and 
the last, the security interest of the United 
States and the protection of the freedom of 
the United States, it would be a mighty dry 
cocktail. 

In other words, we are ready to put for- 
ward, in my judgment, some hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the humanitarian and 
the business aspect of this, but to make this 
program it is going to cost billions, and it 
is going to be at the sacrifice to the people 
of the United States during the period of 
the reconstruction of Europe; and there must 
be a very fundamental reason, in order to 
ask the people of this country to make that 
sacrifice. It hits every single family in the 
United States. The taxes come directly or 
indirectly from every single family of the 
United States, and there will be shipped and 
is being shipped out of this country things 
that we need at home. I don’t want to in any 
way minimize what it means in terms of 
effort in the United States. But I can find no 
words to exaggerate the importance of the 


recovery of Western Europe, the re-establish- 
ment of a vital Western Europe, the re-estab- 
lishment of the ability of men to live in free- 
dom, set apart from the threats of aggression. 
It means the survival of freedom in the Unit- 
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ed States and the security of the people in the 
United States, and the development of peace. 


Now, in this fight the development of the 
free trade union movement in Europe is an 
integral part of our objectives. The Kremlin 
has declared war on recovery in Europe. The 
men of the Kremlin know that it is only 
through misery and chaos that their influence 
can spread. They know, as we know, that 
effectively organized free labor, under free 
and responsible leadership, is one of the bul- 
warks of a free and productive society and 
therefore the Communists have undertaken to 
pentrate and control the trade union organi- 
zations. They have been perverting and using 
the trade union movement in certain coun- 
tries, particularly France and Italy, for their 
own ends. In these countries the true fighters 
for a free labor movement are struggling to 
regain from totalitarian influence control of 
the organizations of the workmen. It is, as 
you well know, a bitter struggle. 


In this battle American labor can play an 
important role. 

I want to congratulate the A. F. of L. and 
its immediate understanding of this situation, 
and the work that you have been doing for 
several years through your representatives 
abroad, in giving assistance to the labor 
leaders who are true to the ideals of a free 
trade union movement, and are fighting 
against great odds for the re-establishment of 
a trade union movement on an honest basis. 


I want to congratulate the men who are 
specifically working over there, your men— 
Irving Brown, whom I have known and ap- 
preciated his work for two years or more. 
I want to congratulate, too, and express my 
appreciation for the men who have come over 
and given inspiration to free European labor 
as they did last year—George Harrison and 
Dave Dubinsky. I don’t know what the pro- 
tocol around here is, as to whether you talk 
about George first or Dave second, but George 
and I are both railroad men, and, so far as 
I am concerned, much as I love Dave, George 
comes to my mind first. 


The work that you have been doing, and I 
earnestly hope will continue to support with 
increased effort, is an essential part of the 
objectives of the people of the United States 
in re-establishing a firm footing in Western 
civilization, based on freedom and justice. 


Now, in the effort to destroy confidence in 


the United States the Communists have 
claimed that the American people have 
ulterior motives, imperialistic designs. You 


are fully familiar with the diatribe that comes 
out. every hour of the day from the Kremlin 
radio and is printed every day in the Com- 
munist newspapers throughout Europe. I have 
found that the people of the United States 
want to believe in the United States; but still 
it is difficult for people of these countries 
to understand the real motivation which has 
led to this unprecedented program of peace- 
time international cooperation. It is so novel, 
it is so new, it is so farsighted that it is 
difficult even for the American people to 
understand it fully, and thereby far more 
difficult for the people of Europe. 

No group can speak so convincingly, so 
effectively, as can the American Federation 
of Labor in building confidence in the Amer 
ican people and their objectives. 
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The free European labor groups have or- 
ganized, as you know, the ERP-TUAC. I 
think you are pretty skillful in the alphabet, 
so you know what those initials mean. We 
of the ECA work closely with them. You are 
affiliated with this movement. Here again 
your influence can be extremely effective. ‘This 
committee has great opportunity to assist in 
attaining the objectives of the program—in- 
creased production, increased opportunity 
for profitable employment, increased produc- 
tivity to the end that a decent standard of 
life can be maintained without outside as- 
sistance. Beyond this, one of the important 
aspects of the program is the pledge of the 
European nations to assist each other, and to 
develop permanent cooperation among the 
participating countries. Labor has long been 
accustomed to working across international 
boundaries to attain mutual objectives of 
improving standards of living, and now or- 
ganized labor can be effective in stimulating 
cooperation among the nations for mutual as- 
sistance in helping to break down barriers 
and bringing about greater unity within 
Western Europe. 


I am sure you fully understand the great 
difficulties that there are in that accomp- 
lishment, but I do earnestly believe that 
through the international trade union groups 
with your assistance, they can play perhaps 
one of the most important roles in breaking 
down the isolated nationalisms which have 
grown up through the centuries. 


I have been greatly heartened in represent- 
ing this fundamental objective abroad to find 
that in the different countries there is a real 
understanding of the need to get together. 
Your vision has been clear and farsighted, 
and thus your opportunities for service are 
even greater. I stand before you today to 
thank you for what you have done, to ex- 
press the hope that you will redouble your 
efforts and to express to you my confidence in 
what you are going to achieve. 


I was in Europe at the time of the elec- 
tion and I can tell you that as a result a 
new feeling of confidence in the United States 
literally swept across Europe. They under- 
stood the part that labor had played in that 
election. ‘They understand now that the Unit- 
ed States will be a progressive and liberal 
influence in the world, and they have had 
some doubt about that. The swing in this 
country, they were fearful, was going against 
the tide of swing of liberalism, which is 
going on in the other parts of the free world. 


But now we are a part of that movement 
and we are tlre leader of that movement. We 
understand that the United States will be 
sympathetically understanding of the aspira- 
tions of the people of Europe. Our moral 
influence has greatly increased, and by the 
same token your moral influence in Europe 
was greatly increased, 

During the time of President Roosevelt we 
had a moral influence which is indescribable. 
I was in Europe a great deal during the war, 
and I don’t think it is fully appreciated in 
this country how that man talked through 
governments to the people in all countries. 
The tragedy to those people in his death was 
a reality which I doubt ever in history has 
so swept the world. 


With the Communist attacks on the ulte- 
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rior motivations we have lost some of that 
moral leadership—not all of it—but I do 
earnestly believe that if we move forward 


sympathetically and actively and rapidly, we 
can regain the moral leadership which this 
country had when Roosevelt was the great 
spokesman for the international idealism 
which exists in this country. 


I have been asked to report something to 
you about the developments in Europe, the 
program and how it is going. You have had 
plenty of figures and this isn't the time and 
the occasion to talk figures. But I want to 
tell you that as far as my time schedule is 
concerned—and perhaps I knew the diffi- 
culties more than some others—but I can re- 
port with great assurance progress—prog- 
ress in increased industrial production, prog- 
ress in increased agricultural production, and 
progress in cooperation among the participat- 
ing nations; but above all, progress in the 
morale and spirit of the people of Europe. 


I have no doubt that last year the Krem- 
lin was convinced that Western Europe would 
fall to its domination. But what is the sit- 
uation today?! First hope was engendered by 
the concepts of the European recovery pro- 
gram, and now confidence has been revived. 
There is rerewed faith in free institutions and 
there is the will to resist internal and ex- 
ternal aggression. I do want to emphasize that 
what is of ever-growing importance is this 
question of the will to resist which has grown 
so fast in Western Europe during the past 
15 months. 


Another way in which the Kremlin is at- 
tempting to defeat recovery is the develop- 
ment of the fear of war. A feeling of security 
from external aggression is an important ele- 
ment in the healthy development of the life 
of a nation. It is an important element in 
the healthy development of the life of every 
nation. We must now find a way and means 
by which a greater sense of security can 
grow in Western Europe. That is the pres- 
ent task before us. It is being discussed 
and I hope that out of it will come a program 
which can give the people of Western Eu- 
rope a greater sense of security, and this 
country a greater sense of security. 


For my part I have no fear of war if the 


free countries will work together and 
will stand together. I have expressed 
a lot of opinions this morning, but 


I do believe that I can speak on this sub- 
ject with as great an authority as any Ameri- 
can, because I was in Moscow for a great 
many years, and was in and out of it from 
September, 1941, until I returned to this 
country in 1946. I have consistently said 
since I came back that we can avoid war if 
we make the Russians understand that the 
free peoples are determined to stand together. 
Then there will be no question of their mak- 
ing the error of attacking individual countries 
and driving them under their yoke, 


Now, why do I say that? In the first 
place, the Russians are playing for weakness. 
They are a backward country. They are 
backward in productivity; they are backward 
in terms of human progress. Life means 
little in Russia. Human suffering means 
little in Russia. I can tell you that this is 
a twentieth century barbarian invasion in Eu- 
rope under the guise of an ideology. There 
have been barbarian invasions of Europe, and 
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Western Europe has turned them back. West- 
ern Europe needs the help of what has come 
out of the loins of Europe, the United States, to 
drive and turn back that barbarian invasion 
of Europe. But it can be done without war 
and it will be done without war if we under- 
stand that strength, moral strength and phys- 
ical strength, 

I will give you just one figure alone, and 
that is steel, because it is on steel that wars 
are fought. We have 90,000,000 tons of 
steel production. Western Europe this year— 
and incidentally it has increased its produc- 
tion 8,000,000 tons in one year—will have 
in this fiscal year about 50,000,000 tons. 
Russia and her satellites have something less 
than 30,000,000 tons. If we were to stand 
by and let that steel go to the other side, the 
balance would be quite different than 140,- 
000,000 tons of steel against 30,000,000. 

So therefore, from my standpoint, the secu- 
rity interests of the people of the United 
States, as well as the security interests of 
the free world, necessitate our standing to- 
gether and developing an integrated security. 


We have abandoned isolationism.on the 
political front, on the economic front, and 
now we must abandon it on the security front. 

It is utterly impossible to consider, great 
as we are, that we should live in an armed 
camp and have a military establishment to 
withstand an attack any day:that might come, 
but if you consider the aspects of human 
beings, the productiveness of Western Eu- 
rope, plus the United States and Canada, 
and the other free-thinking people, a military 
establishment within reason can be maintain- 
ed when we have revitalized Europe not for 
offensive purposes but simply to defend the 
lives of free men. 


We have strong allies in Western Europe 
in the fight for freedom, the preservation of 
of the high objectives of mankind, and if 
anybody doubts the outcome of this struggle, 
let me say, and just point out this fact that 
through the centuries men have fought for 
freedom. They have fought to be liberated 
from dictatorship, and I cannot believe that 
there is not enough bi-policy which we have 
inherited in the terms of the spirit to be free 
men, to believe that we cannot withstand the 
present aggression that is coming from one 
of the most backward nations in the world. 


But we must understand that it isn’t just 
for a comfortable life that we are moving 
forward. It is for the high ideals of the 
development of mankind and we must feel 
these things as firmly as do those who are 
attempting to undermine us. 


Now, there is no question that the Kremlin 
thought that they could undermine and take 
over each country of Western Europe one by 
one. Why are they now so agitated today? 
It is because they see their plans are being 
frustrated. They see arising a united free 
world under the inspiration and tact of the 
peaple of the United States. 


you will remember that President 
Roosevelt years ago said, “The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” The Kremlin 
knows that fear is a contagious emotion and 
paralyzing in its effect. But confidence is 
contagious, too, and it, combined with lead- 
ership, is far more contagious. A united 
confident America can cover and I have faith 


Now, 
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will develop a united confident community of 
a free world. 

Now, I want to say a word of caution. We 
are embarked on a four-year program. In 
Europe I constantly say time is short. We 
must have a sense of urgency, we must get 
on with the work. But here I must say in 
the United States that we must have pa- 
tience. It is my earnest belief that if we 
stick to this program in four years’ time 
we will wonder why we were so concerned 
about the aggression that is coming from the 
East. It is my earnest belief that the pres- 
sures will be rolling from West to East, and, 
of course, we already see—and in this it is 
ahead of my time schedule—we already see 
the pressure in Europe moving from West to 
East and the beginning of deviation from the 
complete domination. The Kremlin only 
knows how to rule. It doesn’t know how 
to cooperate. It only knows how to rule 
completely subservient people, and the devi- 
ations that are occurring are devastating in 
their effect. They may be small today but 
they will start growing particularly when 
the grass begins to grow greener in the West 
and the people of the East see that it can 
only be through cooperation with the West 
that they can hope to obtain a better life. 
And when I say the people I mean the people 
that are the leaders of the countries, be- 
cause unfortunately in a totalitarian country 
the people itself cannot speak, 

So, I say, it is a four-year program, We 
must remember that all we can expect is prog- 
ress. The main job is still ahead. We must 
have patience and understanding. Labor is 
used to hard tasks. Labor is accustomed to 
carry them through with determination in 
this great enterprise of leading the world to 
freedom and peace. American labor has an 
important rule. With your full participa- 
tion the people of United States can, and I 
believe will lay the firm foundation of in- 
ternational relations by which men can live 
together in freedom, assuming proper obliga- 
tions to each other and recognizing each 
others rights. Let us remember it is a long 
road ahead, but the goal is clear and it is 
becoming clearer and clearer. With persever- 
ance and determination we can win the 
struggle for peace. And let me repeat a unit- 
ed confident America can, and I have faith 
will develop a united confident community of 
the free world. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I ask our distin- 
guished speaker to accept this splendid dem- 
onstration at the conclusion of his address 
as evidence of the deep appreciation of all 
of you for his visit here this morning, and 
for this most interesting address which he 


_ delivered. 


I know you will appreciate, too, how he 
holds the opportunity to deliver his address 
here in the Queen City at this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, as highly 
important. You will understand it, when 
I tell you that he traveled all the way from 
Paris, France, by airplane for the special 
purpose of delivering this address to the offi- 
cers, delegates, and visitors in attendance 
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at this convention. How could we be more 
greatly honored by a speaker who came to 
this convention to address it, than we have 
been honored by your visitor here today? 

Then, the substance of the address, the 
facts, and information which he brought to us 
—all of it is of high educational value, 
and inspires us to continue our fighting forces 
strong and immovable in our determination 
to rebuild Europe, to win the war against 
aggression that is being waged there, and to 
make the people of Europe free, who will be 
the recipients’ of our help and assistance, and 
who will cooperate with us. 

I thank you, Mr. Harriman, for your visit 
here, for your attendance at this morning’s 
session of the convention, and for the wonder- 
ful address which you delivered. 

(The entire delegation arose and gave a 
standing ovation to Mr. Harriman.) 


MR. HARRIMAN: May I just say this one 
word? As President Green—or Bill Green, 
as we are used to calling him—said, I felt 
much at home in this audience. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 


RESOLUTION REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following res- 
olution, requiring unanimous consent, is pre- 
sented for your consideration. Unanimous 
consent has been recommended by the spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Executive Council. 

The resolution is from the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union requesting support of their 
campaign to organize the hotels in Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any ob- 
jections to the introduction and consideration 
ot this resolution? 


Hearing none, it will be accepted and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and action. 


(Announcements were made as to times 
and places of various committee meetings.) 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 


to announce the addition of President Hoff- 
man of the Upholsterers’ International Union, 
and Delegate Fewkes, representing the Teach- 
ers’ organization in this convention, to the 
committee to meet and escort our distin- 
guished speaker of this afternoon, Senator- 
Elect Humphrey from Minnesota. 


(At 12:12 o’lock, p.m., the convention 
was recessed to 2:00 o’clock, p.m.) 


ENDORSING CAMPAIGN OF 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EM- 
PLOYES TO ORGANIZE HOTELS 

IN MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Resolution No. 140—By Delegates Hugo 
Ernst, Ed. §S. Miller, Emanuel Koveleski, 
Louis Koenig, Larry Sarricks, Dave Siegel, 
Richard Smith, Lena Mattausch, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union. 


WHEREAS, The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders’ International Union 
has performed a creditable job by organizing 
most of the hotels in the metropolitan areas 
of the big cities as well as in the smaller 
communities north of the Mason-Dixon line, 
and 


WHEREAS, The organization of these ho- 
tels has not only resulted in raising the 
standards of living of the employees of these 
hotels but has also contributed towards the 
stabilization of the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry in localities where organization has 
succeeded, and 


WHEREAS, The Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders’ International Union, 
through its Local Union No. 133 in Miami, 
Florida, is now in the process of organizing 
the hotels of Miami Beach, Florida—one of 
the most important jobs that calls for an 
all-out effort, not only by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, but of necessity, needs the 
support of all affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as well as the assistance 
of the American Federation of Labor itself, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record in support of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union to the end that they suc- 
ceed in organizing the hotels of Miami Beach, 
Florida, and thus eradicate the unwholesome 
conditions that now prevail for the employees 
of these hotels and establish conditions com- 
parable to those that prevail in hotels north 
of the Mason-Dixon line 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 
o'clock, p.m., by President Green, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chairman rec- 
ognizes Assistant Secretary Schmidt for an- 
nouncements, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Assistant Secretary Schmidt read the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


The Trinity Methodist Church, 114 West 
Ninth St., in downtown Cincinnati, extends an 
invitation to all the delegates and persons 
attending the American Federation of Labor 
Convention to attend the services of the 
Church on Sunday, November 21. The morn- 
ing service is at 11:00 a.m. and the evening 
service at 7:30 p.m. 

Sincerely, 
Ray Tucker. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Brother George, 
representing the Committee on Legislation, 
is here, and is prepared to submit his report. 
We will hear the report of the committee 
and proceed with it until our speaker ar- 
rives for this afternoon, and then we can 
interrupt it and hear the speaker, 


Chairman George of the Committee on 


Legislation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the convention: 
the Committee on Legislation had 36 sections 
of the report of the Executive Council re- 
ferred to it, as well as numerous resolutions 
printed in the daily proceedings. The Secre- 
tary of the Committee unfortunately had to 
leave the city because of business of his own 
organization, and I will present a partial re- 
port of the committee. 


National Legislation 
(Pages 115 and 116, Executive Council 
Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
first section of the Executive Council's re- 
port is under ‘‘National Legislation,” in which 
the Executive Council reports on the various 
bills in which the Federation was interested 
during the 80th Congress. 


11,538 bills were introduced in the 80th 


session of Congress. 1,364 measures were 
enacted into law. This was an unusually 
high percentage on bills to be adopted in any 
previous session. Many of the bills adopted 
were exceedingly bad for labor. It was un 
mistakably in evidence that members of Von- 
gress did not intend to put through the favor- 
able legislation as set forth in President 
Truman‘s recommendation, 


We commend the Executive Council for 
the determined efforts they put forth to have 
some favorable labor measures adopted and 
recommend their wholehearted support for 
these remedial measures in the next session 
of Congress. 


I move adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


U. S. Government Appropriations 
(Pages 117-18 Executive Council’s Repore) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘“‘U. S. Government \ppro- 
priations,’’ the Executive Council reports 
on the various appropriations before the 80th 
Congress, and calls specific attention to the 
fact that many of the appropriations were 
reduced, an outstanding item being the re- 
duction for the Department of Labor, indi- 
cating a tendency important to members of 
labor. 


The tendency in the 80th Congress is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the appropriation 
for the Department of Labor was cut over 79 
million dollars under the estimates of the 
needs for this fiscal year. 


It is recommended that the Executive 
Council exert every possible effort to see 
that appropriations are made adequate for 
the proper functioning of Government Agen- 
cies in the services for which they were 
established. 


I move adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was 
unanimously. 


seconded and carried 


U. S. Government Employees 
Retirement 
(Pages 118-119, Executive Council’s Report* 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
report recites—enactment of a drastic revi- 
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sion of the U. 8. Civil Service Retirement Act 
and two important amendments subsequent- 
ly enacted. It also lists five laws improv- 
ing the salary and employment conditions 
of postal employees. 

It also recites at length the extended ef- 
forts of postal and other Government em- 
ployees which culminated in enactment of a 
law giving inadequate increases of $450 per 
annum to postal employees and $330 per 
annum to other Government employees. ‘The 
legislation facilities of the A. F. of L. were 
utilized throughout the 80th Congress in be- 
half of these measures. 

The Executive Council also reports upon 
the introduction and progress of several ma- 
jor legislative measures of vital interest to 
Government employees that failed of enact- 
ment. 

The committee recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be instructed to continue 
its support of this legislation in the 81st 
Congress, and further wage increases for 
postal and other government employees be 
recommended. 


I move adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Equal Pay Bill 


(Pages 121-122, Executive Council's Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der this caption the Council reports the ef- 
forts they have made for the enactment of 
the bill to provide equal pay for equal work, 
referring specifically to women in industry. 

We recommend the Executive Council's 
continued support of this bill to retain all 
present advantages and seek to eradicate in- 
equities that occur through failure of present 
law, to make same pay available to women as 
men when doing same work, 

I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried, 


Labor Extension Service 
(Page 122, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
Executive Council reports the efforts in the 
last session of Congress to have the work of 
the labor extension service extended. 


The committee recommends as follows: 


We appreciate Executive Council’s sup- 


port of this measure and are sure that they 
will continue their efforts in our behalf un- 
til same is finally made into law. 


I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Canal Zone 
(Pages 122-123, Executive Councils Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of “Canal Zone”’ the Exec- 
utive Council reports on several measures 
having to do with employees of the Canal 
Zone and the Panama Railroad, particularly 
with reference to salaries. Those bills were 
under the Old Timers’ Act which provided 
annuities for those engaged in the construc- 
tion of the Canal,—measures have been be- 
fore these conventions for several years— 
the McCarran Amendment in reference to the 
employment of agents in civil government; 
Teachers’ Salaries; Police and Firemen; and 
Governor’s Salary. 

Old Timer’s Annuity enactment most pleas- 
ing to Labor. It is distressing to say the 
least that no salary increase was provided for 
teachers for District of Columbia and UCa- 
nal Zone. The same unfortunate happen- 
ings occurred in the case of Police and Fire- 
men in the Canal Zone. The Governor was 
likewise denied the increase in salary in 
keeping with the ordinary obligations of his 
position. 

We do recommend that Executive Council 
spare no effort to bring about the legislation 
necessary to correct these unfair inequities. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Fair Labor Standards Acts 
Legislation 
(Page 125, Executive Council's Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of “Fair Labor Standards 
Act Legislation’? the Council reports upon 
the activities of the legislative agents during 
the last session, in behalf of favorable legis- 
lation opposing legislation on this subject. 

Unless protective measures are taken by 
Congress to expand the minimum wage rates 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, ruthless 
employers will benefit at the expense of the 
workers in the many low-wage industries 
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throughout our nation. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to say to the Executive Council 
that every possible help on their part must 
be given if this menacing practice to the 
American standard of living is to be elim- 
inated. 

I move adoption of this section of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


International Labor Organization 
(Pages 85 to 96, Incl., Executive Council's 
Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
Executive Council reports the progress of 
legislation in the last session dealing with 
this subject. 

It is reassuring to note Executive Coun- 
eil’s intense interest in the aims and pur- 
poses of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The distressed peoples of the world 
are looking to labor of the United States 
more than any other group or agency for di- 
rection and guidance in ways and means 
that will assure them of decent and fair 
living standards. This instrumentality of 
the International Labor Organization can 
be of immeasurable assistance in our attaining 
these humanitarian objectives, 


The Executive Council must give the same 
support to this activity in the future as in 
the past if we are to discharge our full duty 
in this distressed world. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Physically Handicapped 
(Pages 131 and 132, Executive Council's 
Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der this section of the Executive Council's 
report there is a recital of various measures 
introduced, some of which were enacted into 
law, the most important being the removal 
of certain inhibitions in Civil Service exam- 
inations to the physically handicapped. 

In addition to this brief report the commit- 
tee wants to commend the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for its other activities in 
behalf of placing the physically handicapped. 

The purposes sought in these bills are truly 
in keeping with Labor’s program for the 
amelioration of human suffering. We urge 





the Council members continued support for 
enactment of these necessary measures. 

I move adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


School Lunch Program 


(Pages 132-133, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of “School Lunch Program’’ 
there is recited the efforts of the Executive 
Council to secure an extension of that pro- 
gram, reciting particularly the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture for a 
greatly enlarged appropriation for that pur- 
pose. In spite of that, however, the first 
session of the 80th Congress reduced the ap- 
propriation. The second session of the Uon- 
gress, however, restored the reduction, but 
made no increase above the $75,000,000 orig 
inally adopted. 

If we are to keep our nation strong every 
child must be properly nourished. ‘This pro- 
gram will assure to many thousands of Amer- 
ican children a measure of sustenance who 
otherwise would become victims of malnu 
trition with all the horrors and miseries that 
ensue when humankind is without the means 
necessary to discharge their full obligations to 
their offspring. 

The Executive Council will, we hope, do 
all they can bring about these urgent laws. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
Committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried, 


Power, Reclamation, Irrigation, 
Flood Control, Etc. 


(Pages 133-134, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of ‘‘Power, Reclamation, Ir- 
rigation, Flood Control, ete.,” we deal with 
the various projects either proposed or in 
progress at the present time. The Committee 
says: 

The general good of our citizens everywhere 
will be furthered when effectuation of these 
public welfare objectives are attained. We 
respectfully request the Executive Council 
to follow through in these purposes. 


I move adoption of this section of the 
Committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
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Missouri Valley Authority 


(Page 135, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
next section is under the caption of ‘‘Missouri 
Valley Authority,’’ and deals with somewhat 
the same subject as the one previously re- 
ported. The committee reports as follows: 


Development of these resources will be of 
great public benefit. We urge the Executive 
Council to do all they can in support of any 
legislation having for its end completeness 
in this development. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Flammable Fabrics Act 


(Page 152, Executive Council’s Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
next section is reported under the caption 
‘‘Flammable Fabrics Act,’’ and recites the 
efforts to secure enactment of legislation to 
prevent the manufacture of garments par- 
ticularly for children and women out of 
highly inflammable substances, 

We note the Council's alertness in this 
menace. We commend the Executive Council 
for its action on this proposed law and urge 
continued effort to secure its passage. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Overtime On Overtime 
(Page 126, Executive Council’s Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der this caption the Executive Council has 
outlined the effects of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court on this question, raised under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the efforts 
of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion to have the Act amended so that they 
might again deal with their employers in the 
same manner as previous to the enactment. 

There are also resolutions introduced by 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and one resolution introduced by the 
delegates from the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor dealing specifically with the 
Paper Makers under that Act. There is also 
a memorandum addressed t0 President Green 
from the legislative agent of the A. F. of L. 
and referred to this committee. 


In this a specifiic recommendation is made, 
as follows: ‘‘We therefore propose that the 
American Federation of Labor adopt the 
following policy with regard to the overtime 
pay legislation: 

1. Oppose the Goodwin-Wiley Bill. 


2. Support the proposal of the Wage and 
Hour administrator with an additional 
amendment which would be_ specifically 
aimed at restoring the overtime pay prac- 
tices in the Longshore Industry which pre- 
vailed prior to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion.’’ 

Your committee notes that the American 
Federation of Labor's legislative agent, in a 
report to the Executive Council has made a 
recommendation on this subject. We concur 
in these recommendations and urge that the 
subject be referred to the Executive Council 
to work out the details after consultation 
with interested parties. 

I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE OWENS, Longshoremen: We 
were in hopes that the committee would 
bring forth an outright endorsement of the 
resolution as proposed. The Overtime-on- 
Overtime dispute is one of the major con- 
flicts, one of the major causes of the conflict 
which now exists on the East Coast. It is 
impossible for our people to work in the way 
they have generally been accustomed under 
the interpretation put on the Act through 
the Supreme Court decision. We are hopeful 
that the Executive Council will see to it that 
they lend every aid to us in order that this 
bill may be amended as soon as possible. We 
are now trying to get our people to go along 
with what is known as 7-B-1 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. That particular thing 
has been the thing that has upset us most in 
New York, and we are hopeful that the Ex- 
ecutive Council and our own legislative agent, 
by the time that March 1st rolls around, 
will have done something to protect our peo- 
ple, so that we may live and work the way 
we have been accustomed. 

Thank you. 


The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was carried. 


State Employment Service Employes 
(Pages 146, 147, Executive Council’s Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The 
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Executive Council, under this caption, reports 
on a bill to provide compensation for ex- 
cess hours of work by certain employes of the 
United States Employment Service, who be- 
cause of a change in the status of the U. 8. 
Employment Service are now required to 
work longer than eight hours without extra 
compensation, 

We urge the Executive Council to do every- 
thing in their power to have this unjust sit- 
uation rectified as soon as possible. 

I move adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


European Recovery Program 
(Pages 147 and 148, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of ‘‘Kuropean Recovery Pro- 
gram’’ the Executive Council reports on the 
bill that was enacted into law and approved 
April 8, 1948, and sets forth the history of 
its enactment. 

We think the Council acted wisely in sup- 
porting the European Recovery Program. It 
undoubtedly was a constructive step toward 
eventual peace for all the troubled nations 
of Europe. 

We do recommend their continued interest 
and help for the complete effectuation of these 
humanitarian objectives. 


We further recommend that this Execu- 
tive Council strive for greater representation 
of labor in the administration of the ERP. 


I move adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Civil Rights 


(Page 148-9, Executive Council’s Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of ‘‘Civil Rights’’ the Execu- 
tive Council reports on the activities in the 
last session of Congress on Anti-Lynching, 
Anti-Poll Tax, and Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. 

We commend the Executive Council for 
their efforts in this respect and urge the 
Council to reaffirm labor's determination to 
bring about the legislation that will protect 
ali the rights of all of our citizens, civil 
and otherwise. 





I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Federal Aid To Education 
(Pages 184 to 187, Executive Council's 


Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Your 
committee notes that a detailed explanation 
of this problem is presented in the Executive 
Council’s Report, pages 184-187. 

These principles there stated set forth the 
traditional position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and outline a practical pro- 
gram for securing this much-needed legisla- 
tion. 


Your committee recommends that the Com- 
mittee on Education, in cooperation with the 
Legislative Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed to have draft- 
ed legislation which would implement the 
statement of principles set forth in pages 
above noted, and further recommends that 
this legislation be ready for introduction at 
the opening of the new Congress so that we 
may early press for enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Amendment of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act 
(Pages 151 and 152, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Next 
was amendment to the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The Executive Council reports on the efforts 
to have enacted a bill to define the term 
‘*Labor Dispute’’ in such a way as to open 
the door to additional opportunities for in- 
junctions against labor organizations and the 
opposition of the American Federation of 
Labor to such legislation. The bill died in 
committee. 


The Council is deserving of our sincere 
thanks for their vigilance in having amend- 
ments intended to weaken the Norris-La 
Guardia Act defeated. 


Their service in this instance was great in 


defense: of labor’s right to unrestricted trade 
union activity. 


I move the adoption of this section of the 
ccmmittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Liquor Advertising 


Page 169, Executive Council’s Report.) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption Liquor Advertisting the Ex- 
ecutive Council reports the introduction of 
bills to prevent the moving in Interstate 
Commerce of newspapers and publications 
carrying advertisements of the liquor indus- 
try. 

We believe this bill discriminatory against 
dlistribution of legitimate products, the man- 
ufacturing of which gives many job oppor- 
tunities at good wages to thousands of Amer- 
ican workers. 


We recommend the Council always op- 
pose such legislation, 


I move the adoption of this section of 
the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


* 

:At this point in the proceedings President 
Green interrupted the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, to introduce to the con 
vention Mayor Hubert Humphrey.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: One of the great 
events of this convention to which we have 
looked forward with pleasant anticipation 
now will take place. A great hero is here, 
one who won @ great victory in the last 
election. 

I cannot describe to him the feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction we experienced 
when we read of the defeat of notorious 
Senator Ball’ and the election of Mayor 
Humphrey. 


Perhaps you will recall the impressive, 
eloquent speech he delivered at the San Fran- 
cisco convention which was held last October. 
Knowing him as you do it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell further upon his great abil- 
ity, upon his qualifications, and upon his 
peculiar fitness to serve as a great leader 
in the Senate of the United States. 


Without further ado, I am going to present 
to you this man who occupies a very large 
place in our hearts and in our affectionate 
regards Mayor Humphrey, Senator-elect 
from the great State of Minnesota. 

(A standing ovation was given Senator- 
elect Humphrey.) 


HUBERT HUMPHREY 


(Senator-Elect from Minnesota) 


Thank you very much, President Green. 


I just had my first opportunity to meet a 
distinguished gentleman in the service of our 
country, Mr. Averell Harriman. I looked for- 
ward to it a long time. 


T don’t suppose any newcomer to the halls 
of Congress has had a more cordial greeting 
coming to this State of milk and honey and 
four leaf clovers than I had when I was met 
out here in the lobby of this fine hotel by the 
President of our own State Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Olson, and by Mr. Tobin, that 
grand gentleman of the International Team- 
sters, and Mr. Petrillo of the Musicians or- 
ganization and other distinguished men who 
were there to say hello. I have never been 
escorted by so many people to one room in 
my life. I have watched men in court houses 
and city halls that had a certain number 
of men in blue coats escort them to small 
rooms, but no amount of escorting was ever 
done so well or so cordially as that which 
was mine today. Thank you, thank you very 
much. 


Now, this is my vacation period. I have 
been telling Mrs. Humphrey for nigh onto 
five years that sooner or later I was going to 
take a vacation so she said the best way that 
we could possibly take it was for her to stay 
home so she wouldn’t have to be bothered 
with me for a while and me to run around 
and do just what I wanted to do. That’s 
what we have been doing. I told Mr. Dubinsky 
that I went up to New York last Tuesday just 
to make sure that the International Lady 
Garment Worker’s union was getting along 
all right while the boss was out of town. 
[I can report to him that the dues are coming 
in well. The membership is thoroughly loyal. 
T understand that two or three of them are 
back to work since election day, November 
2nd, which is, of course, a great accomplish- 
ment. 


IT have been down in Washington, D. © 
house hunting and TI want the delegates to this 
honorable body and this great organization to 
know that after five days of house hunting, 
you see a Senator-Elect who is going to be a 
devil on wheels when it comes to housing, be- 
lieve me. 

I don’t know what has happened to this 
country. Because we have four children is no 
reason people shouldn’t want us to have a 
house. Every place I go they say, “We have 
two-bedroom houses, we have three-bedroom 
houses.’’ And I say, ‘‘No, I need a four- 
bedroom house now, and I’m only 37 years 
old, and I give you no guarantee for the 
future.’’ 


This is a great day for optimism and con- 
fidence. I don’t know how Mr. Green and Mr 
Tobin and Mr. Petrillo and the rest of these 
people feel about it, but I have a little con- 
fidence that the population is going to go right 
ahead, see. 


Really, there is so much 6n my heart and 
so much to say that I scarcely know where 
to start. I told some of my friends that I 
brought a manuscript along. This is unusual. 
I suppose it is almost a sign of weakness, 
may be a sign of mental fatigue, but I did 
want to be prepared to say what was on my 
Teart and to talk to my friends, because I 
ean honestly say I have never had finer 
friends who have asked less from me and who 
have given more to me than my friends in the 
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American Federation of Labor, and I want to 
thank you. 


I was trying to think just how we might 
get going, and I thought I had better tell you 
about the visit of Mr. Green, your great 
President, to the Twin City area. He spoke 
at our big auditorium in Minneapolis and 
gave one of the most brilliant speeches of this 
entire campaign. I am convinced that the 
people of Minnesota were pleased and sur- 
prised that here, one of the great statesmen 
of the labor movement of this world, spoke 
out to the people of Minnesota, not just 
about the issues of labor, but spoke to them 
in a spirit of understanding, with information, 
with competence, with intelligent understand- 
ing, of the problems of the people on the 
farms in that great Midwestern state. 


And, Mr. Green, I want you to know that 
wherever I went in Minnesota—and believe 
me, I went a lot of places—I found people 
saying that they were tremendously pleased, 
and that they were inspired by your words 
the evening that you spoke in the Audi- 
torium in behalf of my candidacy, the can- 
didacy of the President of the United States, 
and of the liberal Democratic Congressmen 
that you and your organization did so much 
to a elect. God bless you! Boy, that was 
good. 


You will permit me, won’t you, to be just 
a little provincial and tell you how much I 
appreciated the work of Mr. Olson, on State 
President, Mr. Lawson, our State Secretary 
of the Federation of Labor, and every one of 
the union officers, all of the business agents, 
and of the rank and file. I think I can hon- 
estly say that we in Minnesota will take a 
back seat for no one when it came to the 
teamwork that was so vital to winning this 
election, a teamwork, if you please, between 
labor, businessman, and farmer, where our 
friends in labor took their message not just 
to the union halls. It doesn’t take too much 
courage to speak to the fellow workers in 
the union halls. Or, let me say, even too much 
information, because they already have the 
information by being a member of the organi- 
zation. But we concentrated our fire and 
we concentrated our information and our 
energy and our time on the Main Streets of 
Minnesota. We let the Republican Party have 
Wall Street, and we took Main Street, and 
we got the vote. 


I might say, too, that the Taft-Hartley Act 
was campaign issue. My opponent in this elec- 
tion said that there were just two campaign 
issues—the Taft-Hartley Act and OPA. Ap- 
parently he didn’t know that OPA was dead, 
and he apparently did not know that Taft- 
Hartley soon would be dead. 


I think this ought to go down into the 
record, at least in the memory of every good 
citizen in this nation, that in a state that is 
predominantly agricultural, in a state that 
prides itself upon an intelligent citizenry, 
upon a decent, wholesome citizenry, that 
where the Taft-Hartley Act was made an issue 
of the campaign, where it was hotly debated, 
where one of those that had been the cham- 
pion of the Act went up and down the state 
with every weapon at his command and told 
thousands and thousands of people, almost 
3,000,000 people in our community, the im- 
portance of that Act as he saw it, and that 
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it was the issue upon which this election 
should be decided, that not only did the folks 
in the cities turn that kind of argument 
aside, but put it down, dadies and gentlemen, 
that only 10 counties out of 87 counties cast 
a vote in favor of the candidates that were 
for Taft-Hartley. Ten out of eighty-seven. 
That’s all! 


The men and the women that were out on 
our farms—and, listen, we have good farms, 
almost as good as they have in Ohio and 
Kentucky. We have wonderful farm people. 
And their sons and daughters have gone into 
the cities as sons and daughters from all farm 
families have gone into the cities, and the 
young men and women in the unions wrote 
letters home to their parents of the farm, to 
their brothers and their sisters on the farms, 
and in the garages and the filling stations. 
We had a leiter-writing campaign. 

Mr. Harriman, they tell me it worked with 
America and Italy in the elections. I was told 
that one of the great weapons that we had 
in winning those Italian elections for free- 
dom and democracy was the fact that Italian- 
Americans in this beloved nation of ours 
took time out to send a letter to their kin- 
folk, to their relatives, beyond the sea, and 
told the story of American democracy, and 
told the story of the value of freedom. 


Well, I’m happy to say that we followed 
suit. Hundreds upon hundreds of our young 
men and women, and our older men and women, 
in the unions, took time out to sit down around 
the family table, or desk, or somewhere in 
the shop, and to pen a little postal card or 
a letter, and to send it out into the country- 
side to their brothers and their sisters, their 
aunts and their uncles, their mothers and 
their fathers, and told them the story of the 
relationship between labor and the farm, told 
them the story of the economic dependence 
between a worker in a shop and a factory 
and a man out on the farm tilling the soil 
to produce the goods that are so necessary 
for the well-being of this nation. 


If this election, my friends, told us one 
thing, it was that we don’t need to get up 
here and boast about labor did this, and 
that the Democratic Party did this, and that 
this fellow did that, and so on. I’ll tell you 
what this election was. This election was the 
greatest testimonial to freedom and to free 
people and freedom of thought and freedom 
of assembly and the freedom of the ballot 
that the world has ever known—the greatest 
testimonial to freedom! 


Good grief, the newspapers were loaded! 
You talk about an Iron Curtain. Well. I grant 
you that the Iron Curtain is rough, and be- 
lieve me, its something that I hope that we 
can pierce with the philosophy of freedom. 
But I also want to point out to you that the 
“paper curtain’ can be almost equally diffi- 
cult when it comes to blocking out what is 
impartial, objective information. 


Why, many people were just getting ready 
to move in, you know, down around Capitol 
Hill. I was out with a real estate agent just 
the other day that told me that a certain 
person from New York made a down payment 
on a house that was now available for the 
Senator-Elect from Minnesota. 


Actually, the story was told so often of 


the inevitable victory of Republicans, the 
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story was told so often that the election was 
all over, that even the people who thought up 
the darned-fool story began to believe it. 


But the people didn’t. The people said, 
**Let’s think this one out. Let’s talk about 
this a little bit. Maybe let’s pray about it 
a little bit, too, because this world is in 
trouble. Let’s think about who our friends 
are. Let’s think about the kind of America 
we want.’’ 

And in the process of that thought, I say 
to you that this election was on the basis of 
principle, not just personality. This election 
was won on the basis of a platform, clear-cut 
issues, not gilb generalities. This election was 
won because working people had learned the 
cruel lesson of 1946. 

Just as I said to you 
Francisco, in November of 1946 you went 
fishing, and believe me, you almost turned 
out to be a sucker for two years afterwards. 


In 1948 you put away the vacation clothes 
early. You put up the fishing tackle and put 
it back in the cupboard. You even locked up 
the canoe and the boat and put down the gun 
and didn’t even go hunting. You went pre- 
einct working. You went block by block. 
You registered the voters. You talked to them, 
You got out little pamphlets, few as we had. 
You were on the radio. You went out and 
shook hands with them. You showed them 
that We, too, are people. 


And, isn’t it wonderful, people that you 
and I were often told would never vote our 
way, would never vote for a labor-endorsed 
candidate, never had anything in common with 
labor—what did they do! They put out their 
hand of fellowship and they said to the people 
in the shops, and the factories, and the cities, 
these good farm people said, ‘‘Join with me, 
John. We are going to the ballot box and we 
are going to re-elect the President of the 
United States and we are going to give him 
a Congress that will work with him and we 
are going to tell the people of the United 
States that we want action.’’ 


That’s what I am here to 
about—action, performance. 


You know I thought of a story on the way 
coming down here that I want to inject right 
now, 


Some of the opponents, the reactionaries, 
the people who have little faith and who 
have lost their faith in democracy—I think 
some of these people have learned a lesson. 


I think this lesson is well described by a 
story I heard about some years ago. There 
was a traveling salesman. This was before 
the days of the airplane or the modern train. 
I think this driver, however, of the coach 
was a member of the Teamsters. I didn’t 
check into the story but I am quite positive 
he must have been, knowing how well they 
can organize. 


good folks in San 


talk to you 


The salesman got into this stage coach and 
he was driving across the countryside sit- 
ting back there jumping over the roads. The 
driver was very adept with the whip. As they 
were going along the driver was taking the 
whip out, you know, and, bang, he would 
take a rose right off the side of the road. 
A little later he would take the whip and, 
bang, a pebble would fly up in the air. A 
little later there would be a bird over on 
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the fence and, bang, he would 
the tail-feathers right off him. 


The salesman looked up at that driver and 
said, ‘‘You are pretty good.’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been doing this 
for years.’’ 

Finally they came along and there was 
a hornet’s nest hanging from a tree. 


Oh, boy, the salesman pulled the blinds 
down of the stage coach, locked the door 
good and tight. Here was the driver sitting 
up there, clearly exposed. The salesman 
said, ‘‘Oh, this fellow is really going to 
learn his lesson.’’ 

So the salesman was sitting there in the 
stage coach and he was patiently waiting. 
He was looking up at the driver and he 
wanted to be sure that this driver would 
take that whip out, you know, and bang at 
the hornet’s nest. But, so help me, the driver 
drove right on by, no whip, no nothing. He 
just drove right on by. About five minutes 
later the salesman said to the driver, ‘‘Mr. 
Driver, look, I saw what you did to that 
rose, I saw what you did to that pebble, I 
saw you take the tail-feathers out of a spar- 
row,” he said, ‘‘what is the matter with you? 
Why didn’t you take that whip out and 
crack that hornet’s nest?” 


He said, ‘‘Oh, no, brother. 
ganized.’’ 


Now, I think that’s a great lesson, They’re 
organized. And when we stay organized, wheu 
we stay united, when we have a common 
bond and understanding and an appreciation 
of each other’s problems, nobody is going to 
come around with that cracking whip. Yes, 
individually, they will pick you off one at 
atime. That is what the farmers were wor- 
ried about this last time. They thought they 
were going to get a Taft-Hartley Act too 
and that’s what the cooperative movement 
was worried about. They thought that next 
time they might be the next victim of a new 
kind of Taft-Hartley Act. So they didn’t sit 
around like the sparrow and the pebble and 


just take 


They’re or- 


the rose. They joined themselves into a 
hornet’s nest. 

You will notice that the driver passed 
them by, and the driver is no longer on 


Capital Hill. The drivers of the 80th Con- 
gress are out and the 81st Congress is in, at 
least it will soon be in on the third day 
of January. And, I say to this fine as- 
semblage of good people that the 81st Con- 
gress is going to be a Congress that repre- 
sents every American citizen, not just some 
—every single citizen in this country. It is 
going to be a Congress, I know, that will 
fulfill its promises. It will be a Congress 
that will support the militant, challenging 
program of President Truman, It will be a 
Congress that will give him unstinting sup- 
port in every liberal piece of legislation that 
he presents to it. 


I said something about the forces that di- 
rected that last Congress, the 80th Congress. 
You have heard so much politics, I suppose 
a person ought not to talk about them, 
but, after all, I said to you in San Francisco 
a year ago that the time to start politics is 
right away. Elections are up every two 
years and anybody who goes to sleep just 
because he has won an election is surely 
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going to oversleep the next one and he won't 
be there when the votes are counted. 


I was pleased to see that the Political Ed- 
ucation organization of the A. F. of L. is 
going ahead and not resting on its laurels. I 
was pleased to see that we have learned the 
lesson of the importance of continuing po- 
litical action, 


I am grateful for a six-year term. It is 
wonderful, I want to tell you. I had to run 
every two years as mayor in my city, and that 
is hard work, believe me it is. But I would 
like to point out to you that there are elec- 
tions coming up two years from now and 
already the plans are under way on the 
part of the opposition to overturn the’ po- 
litical applecart. Already they are starting 
to reorganize their forces. They have been 
put into retreat but they have not been 
thoroughly defeated, when the real estate 
lobby, my friends, meets in New York two 
weeks after the election to plan its program. 
You may want to bask in the sunshine of 
your victory. You may want to say: ‘‘Isn’t 
it wonderful?’’ But I warn you and I don’t 
want to be accused of being a pollster—I 
am not a prophet. I have never taken a 
sample poll in my life. 1 come to you with 
clean hands. But I just want to warn you 
that history does repeat itself, particularly 
if we do not learn from the lessons of his- 
tory. 


I have been trying to think about how we 
might term the new era of politics. I have 
said some things here that I hope will stay 
with you quite a while. I say this was a 
great personal triumph for the President of 
the United States. When some of us didn’t 
have faith, he had it. When some of us 
didn’t have courage, he had it. When some of 
us thought he couldn’t win he said, ‘‘I will.’’ 
At least he was the kind of person that was 
willing to carry the fight, and isn’t it won- 
derful to live in a country where they still 
like champions and they still like fighters. 


There were some great speeches given in 
that campaign—the speeches, you know, of 
the team, team, team; love, love, love. I 
heard that one—Mr. Ickes’ speech. But there 
were some other great speeches given, too,— 
the speeches where the President of the Unit- 
ed States talked on the specific issues, the 
speeches where the President of the United 
States pledged to the people of organized 
labor the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; the 
speeches where the President of the United 
States pledged a minimum wage that was ade- 
quate and decent and not the kind of a miser- 
ably kind of a fair labor standards act wage 
that we have today and which means little 
or nothing; speeches where the people of this 
country know that a political party and the 
forces that make up the political party pledg- 
ed effective action in a host of fields. This 
election was won on the basis of issues, and 
we better remember it right down the line. 


One of the great issues of our time, one 
of the greatest issues of all times, is foreign 
policy. It surely is just a little bit—what 
should I say?—it may be foolish on my part 
to talk about foreign policy after you have 
had the wonderful opportunity that has been 
yours to listen to Mr. Harriman. But 
suppose I will now have to know something 
about foreign policy. I have tried to over 
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the years in some little. way 


I have long 
been interested in it and I know that it is 
@ great program, it is a great issue of our 
time. 


We do not just want peace. We want peace 
with liberty. We want peace with freedom, 
we want peace with hope. We are not the 
kind of a people, and I hope the world has 
caught on my now that we are not the kind 
of a people that is going to Berchtesgaden or 
Munich. We are not the kind of a people 
that will just back up and give away all the 
principles upon which this country has been 
founded and dedicated. 


I think there are some things in the field 
of foreign policy that we could do. I have 
been a supporter of the Marshall program. 
I want to see the voice of America carried 
to the world. Believe me a country that 
can sell tomato soup ought to be able to 
sell democracy to the people who are hun- 
gry for spiritual freedom. 


Never in the history of the world have we 
had a commodity so good and so much de- 
sired, and the fact that we haven’t sold it 
better than we have is only sort of a testi- 
monial to our ineptness as political salesmen. 
One of the greatest forces this world has is 
the democratic forces of Jabor. I would say 
that on the continent of Europe the coopera- 
tive movement, and the labor movement are 
the greatest social democratic forces Of Eu- 
rope, the people who are liberal and pro- 
gressive in their political thinking but who 
don’t go down the slavish line of regimen- 
tation for Communism. Let’s call it what it 
is. There are great ranks of people in Eu- 
rope that have joined themselves together in 
unions and groups and they are hungry for 
the chance that we have in this nation. 


I want to say that I think one of the 
greatest things that this country could do 
to prove our good faith is to establish in 
the great State Department of ours an assist- 
ant secretary post filled by a member of 
organized labor who comes from the rank and 
file of our membership. Why? Because it 
will revolutionize our policy? Oh, no, I don’t 
think it will necessary do that. Because it will 
may be bring peace tomorrow? I don’t think 
it will do that. But because it is now crystal 
clear to the world that labor in America is 
an essential factor in our economic, political 
and social life, and believe me, it also ought 
to be clear to every American that Labor in 
the rest of the world, the decent democratic 
forces of labor—one of the hopes that they 
have is to be able to keep a peaceful world. 
I want direct communication with them. I 
want the kind of understanding that comes 
only when people have been in labor. I will 
say very candidly that a person who hasn't 
grown up with the labor movement, one that 
hasn’t been on the picket line, one that 
hasn’t known the struggle and strain and 
sorrow that it has taken to build labor, can 
never understand it. You just can’t. 


You can>read all the text books until you 
are blue in the face. You can be filled with 
do-goodism. You can have the love of human- 
ity in your heart until its bulging, but until 
you have been a part of it, until it has been 
a part of you, and until it is a part of your 
very being you cannot understand it. 
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I wish that I could understand it better, 
but I recognize my limitations, and I know 
if we had in our State Department, for ex- 
ample, that kind of a post, it would help us 
in our relations. At least, I feel that way. It 
is worth thinking about. I don’t suppose it 
will be adopted overnight, or anything—I am 
not so foolish as that—but I believe we ought 
to have a few new ideas. I honestly believe 
that we could make headway at a more defi- 
nite and rapid pace than we are at the pres- 
ent time if we had such a post. 

I know we have done much. We have labor 
members like Boris Shishkin here who is 
working with Mr. Harriman. He is the Labor 
Consultant. He is the one that is speaking 
for American labor, interpreting the voice 
of labor in Europe. What a wonderful thing! 
It is good to see him, too. He is a good friend 
of mine, and I know he is doing a great job. 
I know Mr. Harriman feels he is doing a great 
job. We need more of it—not just a little bit. 





I said something about the minimum wage 
law. Now let me say a few other things here. 
I said a year ago in San Francisco to two 
great conventions—the Teamsters and the 
A. F. of L. at its 66th Convention,—that labor 
must take a broad view. I don’t believe there 
is very much room in America for a sectarian 
type of view. I think the election has proven 
shat there is a community of interest that goes 
far beyond any one particular group. In other 
words, we don’t need to judge each other 
class by class,—the little class, and the mid- 
dle class, and the big class, and so on down 
the line. We can better judge ourselves by 
the decent people that believe in the present 
way of life and the people that do not. That 
is the cleavage that is in the world today and 
we had better keep that cleavage and adjust 
ourselves on that basis. 


It seems to me, now, that labor has got its 
great opportunity. It didn’t win this election 
alone. We know that. It was part of a team. 
I think Mr. Olson, our State President, would 
agree that in our state the farmers had about 
as much to do with winning the election as 
anyone else, and I think we found out after 
looking over the votes of the cities of five 
and ten thousand population, that a lot of 
druggists, filling station operators, and gro- 
cers had just about the same ideas as the 
steam fitters and the sheet metal workers and 
the teamsters. They seemed to have a commu- 
nity of interest. 


All right, then labor must be the advocate 
of a great program—not just the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but a great embracive, 
comprehensive program. What kind? Well, to 
work with the Party that won this election, 
or at least that was given the privilege of 
serving the people as a majority Party in 
this country—to work with that Party now. 


I know there are some of you in the room 
who say, ‘‘Well, we can’t tie up too close 
to a political party.’’ But I want to tell you 
something. Every time you don’t, somebody 
comes around and ties you up. Every time! 
Don’t misunderstand me, I don’t say you 
have to come in lock, stock, and barrel. I 
still believe that it is good to be able to have 
an independence of action, to act as your con- 
science sees fit in American politics. You 
don’t need to sell your soul, nor will you, to 


any political party. You can say, ‘‘Well, we 
will be the balance.’’ 

Don’t get too far away so when we need 
a little balance you are not there. Be close 
at hand. And remember sometimes the weath- 
er gets a little rough and we may arrive an 
hour late. Be very close. 

Now, I said that the Party platform pledged 
the extension of Social Security. The field of 
Social Security is the interest of organized 
labor and of all the rest of the people of 
America, white-collared workers, farmers,— 
it doesn’t make any difference who they are 
It is of great interest to America. Isn’t it 
crystal clear that in these elections the people 
wanted something done about Social Security 
except what was being done? The Republican 
Party was doing something about Social Se- 
curity. They were starving it to death. They 
were slowly but surely cutting off the very 
flesh off the bones. 


You remember one of the reports that was 
presented. The Gearhart resolution took about 
a million men and women out of the cover- 
age of Social Security. Do you think the peo- 
ple of America don’t know that? They maybe 
didn’t know who Gearhart was, but the peo- 
ple in California did, so he isn’t going back 
to Congress. That is all that is important on 
that! 


But I tell you that the millions of people 
that went to the polls back on November 2nd 
said, ‘‘Listen, we don’t want to stop the pro- 
gram of Social Security. We want to go ahead 
with it.’’ They don’t want the millennium to- 
morrow. There isn’t one American in a mil- 
lion that expects to have a Utopia tomorrow. 
We wouldn’t want it even if we could have it. 
It wouldn’t be any fun. We wouldn't have 
anything to gripe about. What we want is a 
chance to work towards a better America. 

We want to know that each year we can 
make a little progress. We want to know that 
we can push ahead a few feet each year, even 
if we do get shoved back a few inches. That 
is what I am talking about, and I want to say 
to my friends who are going to serve with us 
in the Congress—I am a new one, and I am 
only talking about the young ones now—the 
first-termers—I think that I can hear a voice 
from the people of America that says, ‘‘Lis- 
ten, Democratic Party, we intend that the 
old people of America shall be treated as 
human beings and that they shall be given 
an adequate pension for their basic human 
needs.’’ I think they want that. And I think 
they want the kind of a friendly government 
that will see to it that the workers in their 
unions go ahead on their own great program 
of Social Security and of human welfare and 
do everything to encourage it and nothing to 
hamper it. 


I think the people of this country are in- 
terested in the kind of unemployment com- 
pensation that will work for the needs of our 
people. aid to dependent children. Now, that 
doesn't have to be a labor program; That is 
a program of the people of America, and the 
labor movement of this country can endear 
itself to the hearts of millions of American 
people by championing that cause, pointing 
out to the people that are depressed, and the 
people that are unemployed,—those few that 
we have—to the people that are on relief, to 
the people that are in need, to the children 
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that need help that the arm of American labor 
is an arm of humanitarianism and of love and 
understanding. Yes, it is an arm with a clench- 
ed fist when it needs to fight for its rights, 
but it can be an arm that will embrace the 
people of this nation, as well, in a spirit of 
affection, and association, and fellowship. 


Well, I said something about the housing 
problem, and I have a little note here. I want 
to read this. It is an American tragedy that 
this nation, with all of its great wealth, can- 
not provide decent homes for the people. To 
the veterans who are doubling up with rela- 
tives—and to the relatives—there is no great- 
er need. For the millions of American work- 
ers still living in trailer camps, organized 
labor must write a script that members of 
the Congress cannot ignore for an instant. 





The National Association of Home Builders 
had better limit their efforts to building 
houses and not to blocking or trying to block 
legislation to put a roof over every citizen. 
I know verv few young men who are looking 
for hand-outs. I got so darned sick and tired 
in this election, hearing some _ hide-binder 
running around talking as if we wanted a 
free ride. I never wanted a free ride in my 
life, and I don’t intend to ask for one. 


I think I personally represent the thinking 
of millions of young men and women in this 
country who don’t want anything handed to 
them on a platter. We are perfectly willing 
to work for it. All we want is the oppor- 
tunity. All we want is to be sure that this 
America of ours is as free to the interplay 
of economic forces just as much in this year 
1948 as it was in the year 1895, 1896, ’97, ’98 
and in the year 1922, ’23, and ’24. That is 
all we want,—the same opportunity. We 
want the Congress of the United States that 
saw fit in times of emergency to build bar- 
racks, that can see fit in times of emergency 
to put men in uniform,—we want the same 
Congress that sees fit to harness the industry 
of this nation and labor of this nation in times 
of emergency to clearly understand that the 
people of America want legislation that will 
at least facilitate and make more readily 
available the opportunity of home owner- 
ship and of rental units in housing for 
every American family. That is a must. We 
are not going to horse around with it, 


Now, I want to give a charge to my friends 
in the labor movement. Will you think up 
new ideas on this? We are a little bit ex- 
hausted on the “idea” stage. We have had 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft legislation. It is 
good, basic, fundamental, but it is just a be- 
ginning. It isn’t enough. You can’t win 
wars with the weapons of the days of the 
Revolution. You can’t lick the housing 
problem by just talking about things as they 
come up. Think up new ideas. Your sons 
and daughters need places, too. 


Come to the Congress with a plan. The 
Real Estate Board isn’t the only one, you 
know, that can get in to Congress. They 
were rejected on November 2nd. The welcome 
mat is out for the building trades. It is right 
there. The hinges have been greased. The 
doorbell works, and some of us will be there 
to greet you and offer you all the courtesies 
of the house. But don’t just come for a visit. 
advise and consult, to 

Give us help. Give us 


Come prepared to 
plan, and to achieve. 
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the men that will give us the help which you 
are so capable of giving. 

I know that you have .the ideas that will 
work! 

Well, I said something about tax legislation. 
I think you realize that taxes is an important 
question. I am not going into it. I just 
want to say that there was a tax bill passed 
by the 80th Congress, and the author of that 
rich man’s tax bill undertook to give aid and 
comfort to my opponent in the recent elec- 
tion. I call it the horse-and-rabbit tax bill 
—650-50. You know, the horse is what some 
people get, and the rabbit is for the others. 
Sometimes the rabbit was a little elusive. 
You could hardly see it. 


Well, the author of that tax bill undertook 
to give political aid and comfort to my op- 
ponent in the recent election. He was not 
in danger in his own Congressional District. 
Of course, the people there would re-elect him, 
so he said, and the newspapers said. So 
this elder statesman of the party, the GOP 
reactionary wing, decided all at once that 
he would come to the defense of the Senator, 
—the former Senator of the State of Minne- 
sota. So he traveled up and down the State, 
county to county, and carried the message of 
the Knutson tax bill, carried the message of 
the importance of the tax bill, carried the 
message of how this governemnt of ours 
was just wasting money—all this terrible 
waste. And while he was out saving Rome, 
or something, there was a young man on a 
farm in Minnesota by the name of Fred 
Marshall that had never been in politics in 
his life, and who was just a good, God-fearing, 
decent, understanding, intelligent, respected 
American citizen who had been sick and tired 
of the kind of representatives that come out 
of the sixth Congressional District in the 
State of Minnesota. So on November 3rd— 
after they got over the shock, after they 
were able to clear away all the secret polls, 
and all the election promises, and they had 
been able to make over the newspaper head- 
lines, after they had all the smoke screens 
and the trouble and the rubble of the election 
out of the way—the author, the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
was permanently retired from the House of 
Representatives and was supplanted by a 
citizen and a man that is going to make an 
outstanding record for liberal democracy in 
the halls of Congress. 


Say, we in Minnesota’ did something for 
this country, believe me! 


Speaking of taxation, I just want to pay 
my respects to Mr. Matthew Woll and Mr. 
Arthur Elder. I think Mr. Woll was the only 
member of that Magill Special Tax Study 
Committee, which was primarily made up of 
people on the other side of the so-called 
political and economic fence— I think there 
were some fifty special relief provisions that 
were studied and recommended by that special 
committee, and it is the eternal credit of 
Matthew Woll, the Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor, ably assisted 
by Mr. Arthur Elder of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, that they filed a sizzling 
dissent which fully exposed the loopholes 
that were planned and ultimately adopted. I 
think that organized labor and the American 
people owe a particular debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Elder and Mr. Woll for their magnificent 
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contribution in reporting to the American 
people the scheming and of the loopholes 
that were planned. 

Yes, we want federal aid to education, and 
I don’t mind telling you that we want to 
see things done to improve the schools of 
this nation. How many of us in this room 
know that there were more men rejected 
for military service in World War II be 
eause of their lack of a fourth grade edu- 
cation than all the men who were involved 
in the combat theatre zones of the Pacific. 
More men rejected because of their lack of 
education, than the total number of men 
that were used in the combat areas of the 
Pacific. 

American education isn’t just something 
now that we can talk about for the peace 
of this country. American education is a 
vital weapon of our American national de- 
fense. The education of our people is vital 
to our productivity. It is vital to our health, 
it is vital to our vation, and it is vital to 
the future of American democracy. 

The labor movement of this country pio- 
neered in public education. Labor carried the 
cross for public education for better than 
half a century, and I call upon my friends 
in labor to lead the fight in their local com- 
munities on the state level, and in the halls 
of Congress, for America to go forward with 
the greatest program of public education the 
world has ever known. 

Yes, there are other things. We have 
almost quit talking about atomic energy, but 
we want to keep on with that, too. I don’t 
want any playboys getting hold of that pill, 
nor any of the exploiters. The harnessing of 
atomic power is the result of the most 
daring and imaginative expenditure of money 
and scientific talent. Yet one prominent 
presidential candidate, who I doubt will run 
again, referred to the dangers of the cold, dead 
hand of government upon progress in the 
atomic field in one of his speeches. 


Inference was made there that government 
couldn’t handle the atomic energy of this 
country, that the atomic energy field should 
be farmed out to somebody. Now, it is all 





right to farm out jet propulsion. It is all 
right maybe to farm out the small arms 
ammunition. I suppose we can even farm 


out a few block busters, but pray God we 
never farm out atomic energy. No! That 
belongs to the people of this country and it 
belongs under civilian control, and I remind 
you to keep your eye on it, because in atomic 
energy and its peacetime uses are some of 
the greatest developments that the world has 
ever known. In its wartime uses if we 
ever need it again it needs to be guarded 
and perfected with all the security measures 
that this country can possibly devise. It 
can’t be left open to what we call the free 


market. No free market on atomic energy 
at this date! 
Well, some of you were at Philadelphia 


when I participated in a national conven- 
tion, and what a great historic occasion it 
was, and what an opportunity. Many things 
were said about that. Some people didn't 
like it, but I would remind some of my 
friends that some people didn’t even like the 
Sermon on the Mount. Some people didn’t 
even like the Ten Commandments. Some 
people didn’t like the Sermon on the Mount 
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enough, didn’t like the Ten Commandments, 
didn’t like the Gettysburg address and some 
of them didn’t like the Declaration of In- 
dependence. So help me God, if we have 
got to wait until we have unanimity before 
we can act then I can say that there will be 
no action in democracy. 

Yes, I believe in civil rights. I believe in 
them because they are morally right, and I 
will continue to believe in it. I know it isn’t 
easy. I know that the problem of civil rights 
is basically a problem of human understand- 
ing, and I know also that our democracy will 
not long survive unless we know how to 
live together as men and women. It is kind 
of foolish, isn’t it, and it sounds a little bit 
hypocritical when we want to build a brother 
hood of man in the world when we can’t 
even get the brotherhood of man in America. 
I say that we have got to have moral armor, 
moral armor that is so strong and so ir- 
resistable that no one can attack us. That 
is part of our weapon. That is one of our 
secret weapons of our democracy, our moral 
strength; not just our material strength. 


You can build battleships and you can 
build air groups and you can build an army. 
You can build the greatest military machine 
that the world has ever known, but I remind 
every American citizen that the strength of 
this nation is basically in its integrity, its 
decency and its honesty, and, let me say, the 
wholesomeness of the American people. That 
is our basic strength. 

I know it isn’t easy. It isn’t easy to live 
like a Christian, either. It isn’t easy to 
follow the rules and the laws of Judaism. 
It isn’t easy to follow the law of any faith, 
but I want to tell you the law is the truth 
The truth either will be abided by, and 
therefore we will have our triumph, or it 
shall be denied and therefore we will have 
our disaster. 





You can’t deny the truth. You may want 
to escape it, but you can’t deny it. And I 
only hope that we will take from the great 
Declaration of Independence the challenge 
that is ours of democracy, that there shall be 
equality of opportunity, that man is endowed 
with certain inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, that there is 
an equality of mankind. 





I say we can’t do it tomorrow morning or 
the next day, but it is a challenge of de- 
mocracy. It is a part of the unfinished 
business of this country and of civilization, 


and as long as there is inequality in this 
nation there is still work to do. I plead 


with my friends in labor that more people 
today are interested in the spiritual blessing 
of living as they see a crazy world practically 
killing itself off, than they are in some of 
the material gains of living. 

3elieve it or not, there is a _ spiritual 
renaissance in the world. People are worried. 
They don’t know whether it is worthwhile to 


build all these great buildings. They are 
not sure whether it is worthwhile to go 
ahead and put their labor and money and 


talents and energy into material productivity, 
because they say that maybe it will be all 
over because man hasn’t learned how to 


live with men. 

Our science of technological engineers 
has gotten way ahead of our science of human 
engineers, and there are a whole lot of peo- 
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ple in this world that are concerned. They 
are concerned enough to get on their knees 
on the Sabbath and pray. They are con- 
cerned enough to write their sons and 
daughters letters and to tell them that they 
have to learn the art of human fellowship. 
I hope that the sons in labor will recognize 


that when you have been the most mag- 
nificent, when your cause has received the 
greatest support, when you have really 


spoken the minds of the people, that when 
you represent the people of the world, is 
when you speak out on these great  phil- 
osophical and spiritpal subjects, when you 
speak out in terms of the morality of men 
and the decency of people, and you will 
find out that there will be millions who 
follow. 


I plead with my friends in the other parts 
of America to remember that civil rights is 
not just an issue of Negro and Whites. Civil 
rights is not just an issue of Jew and Gentile. 
Civil rights is an issue of Catholic and 
Protestant. In the problem of civil rights 
we ought to remember it excludes Ku Klux 
Klanism, it excludes Gerald L. K. Smithism. 
We ought to remember that racial bigotry is 
eating at the very soul of America. ‘This 
matter of civil liberties and injustices is 
not peculiar to just one region. We have it 
in Minneapolis. We have it bad, and we 
have been fighting against it, too, and not 
letting it grow. We have it in Minnesota. 
You have it in Cincinnati. This problem 
isn’t just in Birmingham. This problem isn’t 
just to be found in the South or in New York. 
This problem is to be found wherever there 
is a man who speaks out gainst his fellow- 
man who belongs to a different religion or 
belief. 

This problem is to be found wherever 
there is a sign put up where it says 
they will not permit those of Jewish ancestry 
to buy a house. It is found wherever there 
are restrictive covenants. The viciousness of 
anti-Semitism is something that needs to be 
eradicated from the minds of American people 
and American thoughts. That is one of the 
problems of civil liberties—the viciousness 
of anti-Catholicism. And I speak as a Prot- 
estant, not as a Catholic. The viciousness 
of racial bigotry wherever it may be found 
is an abscess that is consuming the strength 
of our blood, our social progress, and we have 
got to fight it. I hope we will have the 
courage to fight it. But if we fail this time 
we will try again. If we fail the next time 
we will try again. It takes a long time for 
mankind to learn how to live decently. We 
have been at it now for thousands of years 
and look at us. But I think we will make it. 


I want to conclude now by just ending up 
with the part that I started out with on the 
relationship between farm and labor, because 
I think that is one of the great lessons of 
our time. Isn’t it wonderful to be elected 
to a public office, supported by labor, and 
know that you can go down to the halls of 
Congress and work for honest, legitimate, 
free enterprise, that you can go down to the 
halls of Congress and work for an honest, 
legitimate farm program? Isn’t it wonderful 
to be a candidate endorsed by the great rank 
and file of labor and its membership and 





know that you can go down to Congress with- 
out any strings on you? 
thing! 


What a wonderful 
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I have not had one labor leader, not one, 
ask me to commit myself or sell my sou: 
on anything that I didn’t believe in. Not 
one thing. Somebody will say, ‘Well, 
Humphrey, if you are against the Taft- 
Hartley Act the labor boys are telling you 
what to do.” I say, “No, I am telling them 
what to do. IL was against it even before 
they were. I was against it three months 
before it was enacted.” 

I think we will take 
Hartley Act. 

I am also for a farm program, You know, 
I have yet to find a single person in labor 
that has told me that I can’t go down to 
Congress and vote for the farmers. Even if 
you did tell me I would say that I am sorry 
but that I cannot listen to you. But you 
didn’t, and no one else has. I can go down 
there as a free citizen like I want to, free 
enough to make mistakes, and you will get 
after me, But I will be back and we will 
see whether you get after me or not. Don’t 
worry about that. I am free enough to go 
down there and to know that you are not 
going to expect miracles from any one of 
us, and free enough to go down there and 
say what I honestly believe, that there is 
such a great inter-dependency in our economy 
that if any one group long profits at the 
expense of another we are in for trouble. 
I said this on six hundred and some Main 
Street corners of my state. I traveled 31,000 
miles and made 692 speeches, and shook a 
lot of hands and ate a lot of hot dogs and 
hamburgers, all in the spirit of freedom, too. 
1 will say that some of them were a bit 
expensive. I wouldn't want you to mis: 
interpret that word ‘‘freedom.”’ 

If there is any program that you ought 
to be interested in it is the economic sol- 
vency, the economic prosperity of the man 
and woman who tills the soil. The farm 
price program hasn’t kept the cost of living 
up. Let us get that clear right now. The 
record is crystal clear on that. Maybe you 
have to pay a few cents more for potatoes, 
and that is all, and you had to do that be- 
cause the Government needed potatoes during 
the war for production of alcohol and the 
production of explosives. But I say that if 
the Government could make a deal with 
the munitions manufacturers, then when 
the war was all done they could make a deal 
with the potato farmer, too. They are pretty 
decent people, and I think it will work out 
to the satisfaction of all Americans, 

Farm legislation deserves as careful at- 
tention on your part as does labor legislation. 
Any effort on the part of other groups to 
deprive the farmer of the gains he has 
made over the past years must be resisted 
just as vigorously as any legislative attack 
on the rights of workers, so that never again 
will the farmer of this nation become the 
plaything of speculators, so that he will be 
able to send his children to school, and so 
that his wife can have electricity as a result 
of the rural electrification program; so that 
she can have an electric iron, and so that he 
can have an electric milking machine, too. 
Those things are important—rural electrifica- 
tion, more of it! That is good for the Elec- 
trical Workers, too. You boys put that up, 
you know. It is good for the hardware man 
who sells the tools and the supplies. It is 
good for America. 


care of the Taft- 
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Reforestation program for our country; 
land conservation; soil conservation pro- 
grams; reclamation programs, farm credit, so 
that the farmer in this country can own his 
own farm in good and bad times. That is 
good for America, good for every one of 
us, and it is good for the corner drug store 
and good for the corner grocery and the 
filling station. I speak as a past master of 
the pill pushers, I graduated from a pharmacy 
school. My father is a druggist. I know 
where we got our business. We didn’t get 
our business from the people that where 
touring the country from some other nation. 
We didn’t get our business from just the 
people who happened occasionally to come 
through and wanted to look at the landscape. 
We were able to get our business from the 
people that worked out in the packing plant. 
There was an A. F. of L. union there, too 
We were able to get our business from the 
farmer that was out on the countryside, and 
when he didn’t have it we didn’t have it. 


I remember the days of relief. Sixty 
per cent of the people in my county were on 
relief, and the only reason we weren't on 
relief was because we made enough money 
off of those people who were on relief so 
that we didn’t have to go on relief. 


I am frank to tell you that I have learned 
a lot of economics in a few South Dakota 
dust farms. I don’t have to read very many 
pamphlets on soil conservation. I got enough 
dirt in my eves, ears, nose, and throat that 
I will remember it a long time. 


I saw 25-cent wheat, and 10-cent corn, 
and 8-cent oats, and $2-hogs, and I saw 
hungry people, and I saw unemployed labor, 
and I saw a broken American business 
economy, and I saw trouble as you did. That 
never again will happen in this nation if we 
set ourselves to the task of preventing it. 


Now, somebody will say to me that this 
sounds idealistic. Idealism? Is it idealism 
to say somebody ought to have a minimum 
wage of at least 75 cents an hour? Is that 
idealism? Is it idealism to say that maybe 
an old grandpa can’t live on $36 a month 
old age pension? Is that idealism? Is it 
idealism to say a farmer ought not to be 
pushed down into the mire of depressidén 
and mortgage foreclosure? Is it idealism to 
say that workers ought to have a right to 
join together in an organization known as 
a union to defend their economic rights? Is 
it idealism to believe in this country we 
ought to search out the answers for peace? 


Idealism, I want to tell you, is a basic 
minimum of realization—a basic minimum! 
Once we have accomplished that, once we 
have enacted the platform of the Democratic 
Party, every bit of it right down the line, 
once we have enacted that, then we can 
say we have a sort of social, economic, po- 
litical floor for America from whence we 
can work. We have been in the basement 
too long. Let’s get out of the basement and 
get up on the first floor! 


Yes, my friends, let us get out of the 
ditches of reactionaryism and climb on to 
the high plateau of progressive democracy, 


and our vision will lead us to a better world. 


Thank you very much, It has been nice 


to be with you. 
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(A standing ovation was given Senator- 


Elect Humphrey.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I can fully under- 
stand how you are moved deeply, because 
we listened to a most eloquent and moving 
speech this afternoon. 

One thing of which labor and the friends 
of labor and the liberal forces of the country 
have been deeply conscious is the fact that 
we lacked a champion speaker, a champion 
fighter for the cause of labor and the liberal 
forces of the nation on the floor of the Senate. 
But I am sure that all of you are convinced 
that we have arrived at the time in the 
history of our nation when we are going to 
have one of the most convincing fighters 
and speakers on the floor of the United States 
Senate that we have ever had in the history 
of our nation. He has convinced us of that 
fact this afternoon. 


we cannot at this 
value of the 


Of course, time ade- 
quately measure the service 
that he will render to the working people, 
the farmers, the average common man and 
woman, the masses of the people, the under- 
privileged and the down-trodden in America 
and throughout the world. What we need in 
the Congress of the United States is more 
men like Senator-Elect Humphrey. 

I recall now while he is visiting us here 
that a year ago at San Francisco—I wasn’t 
commissioned to do so—he didn't tell me to 
do so; his friends didn’t ask me to do it— 
when I introduced him to you I nominated 
him for election as Senator of the United 
States from the State of Minnesota. 1 think 
that you nominated a very good man. Of 
course, the farmers, the laboring people, the 
progressive people, the people with 
the people with understanding, in the State 
of Minnesota responded and elected him to 
the United States Senate. 

I wish I could 
would adequately your feeling to 
him because of his visit here today, but lL 
will in simple language just say to him that 
from the bottom of our hearts, 
moved by feelings of emotion, we 
to him our thanks for his visit here and for 
the wonderful address he delivered. 


vision, 


command language that 


express 


sincerely, 
extend 


(A standing ovation was given to Senator- 
Elect Humphrey.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to inquire 
if there is a young man here in the audience 
by the name of George Rhedes who happens 
to come from Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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He is from the ranks of labor in the great 
Keystone state of the nation, that great State 
of Pennsylvania, where our 
have fighting to 
reactionary commonwealth to a liberal labor 
supporting they 
done a wonderful job. He was elected to the 
United States by the 
people of Reading, Pennsylvania. 


representatives 


been convert it from a 


commonwealth and have 
Congress laboring 


Here he is, the Congressman-Klect 
from Reading, Pennsylvania. 


new 


MR. GEORGE RHODES 


(Congressman-Elect from 
Reading, Pennsylvania) 


President Green, visitors and guests, broth- 
er and sister delegates: This is a great day for 
organized labor. I have been very much en- 
couraged with what has happened during the 
past year because of the work of the Federa- 
tion especially in the field of politics. The 
report by Brother Meany and Brother Kee- 
nan on our work in political action indicates 
the great stride forward that has been made 
in this past year. 


Two years ago, apathy and indifferenre 
made possible the election of a reactionary 
Congress. Today that apathy and indifferenre 
have very much disappeared. We can expect 
that politics is going to be something we are 
going to work at more and better in the 
future. 


You know and I know what would have 
happened if reaction would have won at the 
polls this year. We knew that the Taft-Hartley 
Act was a delayed action bomb, that the real 
blast was to come after November 2nd. They 
were so sure of victory and no wonder. The 
newspaper columnists, the commentators and 
the pollsters did a pretty good job. To the 
everlasting credit of American labor and the 
American people, they were rebuked on No- 
vember 2nd, but don’t think that they didn’t 
fool some people. If they weren’t successful 
in fooling a lot of people, the defeat of re- 
action on November 2nd would have been much 
worse, in fact, they did such an excellent job 
in propaganda that they succeeded pretty 
much in fooling themselves. 


Back in Reading, Pennsylvania it was pretty 
much the same story as all over this nation. 
Three weeks before election the Republican 
reactionaries hired a band for the victory 
parade. The night before election they had 
a big rehearsal. But on election night we had 
to take over their band. And back there 
was a clear-cut issue on Taft-Hartley, 
although we were campaigning on other issues 
that we knew other people had in common 
with us. 


We knew that all over the country, like in 
Reading, they were very much concerned in 
putting across their reactionary candidates, 
but especially so in our community where we 
had an A. F. of L. man at the head of a ticket, 
a leading CIO man a candidate for the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was a clear-cut issue, and 
we saw in that vote pretty much the same 
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thing that happened throughout the nation. 
We saw a new political alignment taking 
place, Just as the Democratic National Con- 
vention chased out a lot of Dixiecrats, re- 
actionaries, so did the line-up back home 
chase out of the Democratic party many of 
the conservatives. But to our cause came many 
workers. who had in the past been Republican 
and made possible that great victory. 


I want to pay tribute to the many union- 
ists that made this victory possible in our 
community, and I know, in other parts of 
the land, Our labor league—the State Federa- 
tion league, also the labor league at Wash- 
ington, all helped much. So did Brother Har- 
rison’s committee. I want also to pay tribute 
to the Upholster’s International Union and 
its President, Sal Hoffman, because of their 
efforts. We could have done a better job, and 
I think that same story is true throughout 
the nation. We do not want to cry about spill- 
ed milk, but we have to organize our forces 
for 1950. We should have carried Pennsyl- 
vania not only for 11 Congressmen but we 
should have gotten more Congressional seats, 
and we should have taken the Pennsylvania 
legislature out of the hands of the Pews and 
the Grundys. We have some weak spots to fill 
up. But I know we are prepared for that task 
ahead; that we are in politics to stay; and 
that in 1950 we are only going to continue 
and go forward to the job which we did so 
well in 1948. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We are 
have some good 


going to 
friends in Congress. I can 
see that. 


COMMUNICATION 


President Green read the following com- 


munication: 
Washington, D. C. 
William Green 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel 
Cincinnati 


Will advise tonight approximate time of 
arrival Saturday.—Alben W. Barkley, U.S.S. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


The following were appointed a committee 
to escort Vice President Alben W. Barkley: 
George M. Harrison, Charles J. 
Kdward Weyler, Lawrence P. 
Martin P. Durkin. 


MacGowan, 
Lindelof and 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Woll of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: The Committee on 
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Resolutions has completed its work and is 
ready to report. I move you that it be made 
a special order of business immediately upon 
tomorrow 


the convening of this convention 


morning to receive the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, the Chair 
Brother George to 
report of the Committee on Legislation. 


recognizes continue his 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION (Continued) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Mr. 
Chairman, continuing the report of the Com- 


mittee on Legislation: 


The National Science Foundation 


(Pages 166, 167, 168 and 169, Executive 
Council’s Report) 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE: The next 
the Report of the Executive Council is under 
the caption of ‘‘The National Science Foun- 
dation.’’ 


item in 


The Council’s action towards several meas 
ures in Congress for the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation 
their keen desire to advance our common in- 
terests in all things. The possibilities through 
establishment of 
provement of humane values and greater se- 
curity to a democratic way of life are limit- 
less. 


again reveals 


such a foundation to im- 


We rest much easier when the Council so 
comes to our defense and aid 
could be of so 


consistently 


when measures that much 
good or ill to all of the people of the United 


States are pending before Congress. 


We commend their foresight in this case 
them that continuance in the 
same determination for the preservation of 
our interests if and when such matters are 
again pending in Congress they will 
our wholehearted support. 


and assure 


have 
I move the acceptance of this section of the 
committee report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 
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Compact On Regional Education 
Entered Into Between The 
Southern States 


(Page 153 and 154, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Under the caption 
‘Compact on Regional Education entered in- 
to between the Southern States’’ the Execu- 
tive Council reports the defeat of a resolution 
to give the sanction of Congress to the Com- 
pact entered into by numerous of the South- 
education would be 


ern States by which 


greatly restricted. 

The enactment of this bill would have been 
a step back into illiteracy. It is inconceivable 
that such purposes could take root in a truly 
human mind. 

We are happy because of the Executive 
Council’s part in bringing about fhe eventual 
defeat of the bill and urge their continued 
opposition in the future. 

I move the adoption of this section of the 
committee report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 


mously 


Ship Subsidies 
(Page 166, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘Ship Subsidies’’ the Exeen- 
tive Council reports the introduction of meas- 
ures to provide for subsidies for an American 
Merchant Marine. 

Enactment of this bill would further em- 
members of our 
affiliated 


ployment 
Maritime 


units. 


opportunities of 


Organizations and other 


We urge the Council to efforts 


in this direction in the future. 


intensify 


I move adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Oleomargarine 
(Page 165, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
* the Execu- 
tive Council reports its efforts to have the 
oleomargarine tax repealed. 


der the caption ‘‘Oleomargarine’ 


We have opposed taxing oleomargarine be- 
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cause such tax imposes hardship to low in- 
come groups. 


We see no reason for changing our atti- 
tude on this question and recommend the 
Council’s continued opposition to same. 


I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Leasing of Salmon Trap Sites in 
Alaskan Coastal Waters 
S. 1446 and H. R. 3859 


(Page 166, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘Leasing of Salmon Trap 
Sites in Alaskan Coastal Waters’’ the Execu- 
tive Council reports its successful efforts to 
defeat the legislation which would be detri- 
mental to the fishing employees in Alaskan 
Waters. 


The Council in our judgment was correct in 
its opposition to these measures and we trust 
that they will continue to do all they can to 
advance the interests of our Alaskan mem- 
bers who might be hurt threugh adoption by 
Congress of unfair legislative measures. 


I move the adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Lawyers’ Bill—H. R. 2657 
(Page 165, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘Lawyer’s Bill’’ the Execu- 
tive Council reports an attempt in the last 
Congress to enact a bill that would require 
representatives of organizations before the 
government departments to be licensed by 
a bureau. 


This bill would deny labor representatives 
the right to appear before governmental 
agencies to defend their menfbers in any and 
all things pertaining to their job rights, un- 
employment benefits, compensation cases, in 
fact, deny the workers the benefit of the serv- 
ice of their chosen representatives when they 
have cases pending before such governmental 
agencies unless licensed by a Board and this 
we are certain would be to the grievous 
detriment of members of all our labor unions. 


We want the Executive Council to oppose 
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any such bill if further attempts are made 
to have same enacted into law. 


I move the adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
(Page 162, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘Federal Employer's Liability 
Act” the Executive Council reports upon 
efforts in the last Congress to enact a law 
changing the statute in reference to venue 
that would be detrimental, particularly to 
railroad workers and others employed in the 
transportation industry. 


This can be said to be a vicious bill that 
would deprive employees of railway com- 
panies of their right to sue for damages in 
case of injury under normal and fair circum- 
stances. 


Enactment of such a law would only add 
to workers already many difficulties when 
endeavoring to get fair adjustment- of their 
claims for physical injuries suffered in the 
course of their employment. 


We recommend the Council always oppose 
any similar unfair laws that might in any 
way deprive men and women injured in the 
course of their employment of every oppor- 
tunity for a complete redress in our courts. 

I move adoption of 
committee’s report. 


this section of the 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


District of Columbia 
(Pages 157-159, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘District of Columbia’’ the 
Executive Council reports on several meas- 
ures before the last session of Congress. 


Optometry 


The Council’s attempt to bring about this 
regulation is very much in order. We are sure 
they will follow up the case when favorable 
to do so. 


Nurseries 


Council’s endeavors for establishment of 
nurseries and nursery schools is indicative 











of their solicitude of the comfort, convenience 
and physical advancement of all the people of 
the nation. 


Increase of Salaries for Metropolitan Police 


We condemn Senator Cain for opposing 
fair-salary increases to men who give gen- 
uine public service, because his pet sales-tax 
bill failed passage and we urge the council 
to give their full support to any such future 
biil. 


School Teachers 


These indispensible public: servants became 
victims of Senator Cain and other members 
of the Senate principally because their favor- 
ed bills had met defeat. 

We ask the Council to forcefully keep up 
the fight to bring about an early and equit- 
able adjustment of this state of affairs for 
these and other employees of the District of 
Columbia. 


Sales Tax 


We endorse the Council’s stand against 
this objectional bill and ask that they oppose 
same in event of its return in the form of 
a legislative bill. 


Barbers 


The Council’s action in this instance is 


warmly commended. 


I move adoption of this section of the 


committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Social Security 
(Page 170, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption ‘‘Social Security’’ there are 
listed three bills enacted into law by the 
80th Congress. This is merely a report on 
progress, and the subject of Social Security 
in detail will be handled by the special com- 
mittee under the Committee on Resolutions. 


We note the Council’s close watch for 
Social Security measures and their readiness 
in giving support to any such bills that are 
for the improvement of Social Security in 
all of its aspects. 


We highly commend the Council for this 
service and strongly urge continuance in the 
future. 
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I move the adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Business Licenses 
(Page 170, Executive Council’s Report) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption “‘Business Licenses” the Ex- 
Council reports the defeat of pro- 
posed legislation to permit business institu- 
tions to engage in certain activities without 
This legislation would be to the 
detriment of skilled workers who 
at the present time, must be licensed in the 
installation of electrical apparatus, plumbing 
and other appurtenances. 


ecutive 


licenses. 
serious 


The Council’s opposition to this 
was proper. 


measure 


We trust that they will continue their atti- 
tude towards same in future. 


I move adoption of this section of the 


committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


State Labor Legislation 
(Pages 171-174, Executive Council’s Report) 


Workmen's Compensation 
Child Labor 

Disability Compensation 
Industrial Safety 

State Labor Departments 


Future Legislation 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Un- 
der the caption of ‘‘State Labor Legislation’’ 
the committee urges that the delegates read 
carefully the report of the Executive Council, 
which goes into considerable detail in refer- 
ence to attempts, some successful and some 
unsuccessful, to impose anti-labor legislation 
through state legislatures similar to the Taft- 
Hartley bill in the National Congress. 


State Federations of Labor render service to 
our movement of importance second to no 
unit of all organized activity. 


The State Federations will do a much bet- 
ter job in bringing about workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage adequate for the ills of those 
bearing the burdens of industry if they in 
the future receive the support which they 
have every right to expect from all of the 
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subordinate unions affiliated with our na- 
tional and international bodies. 


We call upon all who have a special obli- 
gation to these State Bodies to give every 
financial and other assistance to the state 
organization so that labor will not suffer 
through unfair and unjust State regulations 
that do not provide a full measure of pro- 
tection to men and women of industry. 


We urge State Federations of Labor to 
press for State legislation which will assure 
state, county and municipal employees same 
legal rights and privileges, that is, coverage 
by state labor relations acts, arbitration and 
mediation statutes, etc., now enjoyed by other 
workers in organized labor. 


We recommend that the Executive Council 
most forcefully bring this obligation to the 
national and international executives so that 
they in turn will use their every influence 
to bring all possible cooperation of their mem- 
bers in furthering the program of the state 
bodies. 


I move adoption of this section of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Mr. 
Chairman, that completes the preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, which 
has several sections yet to be acted upon. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now rec- 
ognizes Brother Daniel W. Tracy, Chairman 
of the Committee on Shorter Work Day, for 
a report. Brother Tracy. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
SHORTER WORK DAY 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TRACY: The 
Committee on Shorter Work Day is ready to 
report and the report will be presented by 
Delegate Webster of the Pullman Porters’ or- 
ganization. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WEBSTER 
submitted the following report: 


Your Committee calls the attention of the 
Convention to the fact that no serious pro- 
posals on the subject of the shorter work 
day and shorter work week have been placed 
before this committee, or its predecessors, 
Since the Convention of the Federation in this 
same city nine years ago. 


Rather than ask for the immediate dis- 
missal of the committee without report, or 
possibly even its discontinuance permanently, 


your committee set itself the task of examin- 
ing the reasons for this state of affairs. 


The most obvious reason is that from 1939 
forward we were, first, in a war period in 
which production to the limit of human and 
material resources rapidly became a condition 
of survival of our way of life and of our free 
institutions, including our unions, as well as 
of the maintenance of our standard of living, 
in any recognizable form. With the end 
of the shooting war the filling of war in- 
flicted shortages of many consumer goods, 
particularly durable goods, more than took 
up the slack of discontinuance of war pro- 
duction. Now the systematic restoration of 
the war devastation in Europe, known as the 
Marshall Plan, promises to keep the accent 
on production. 

Even if the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration program, which is a welcome, sane, 
and well planned substitute. for the hap- 
hazard and dishonest device of private and 
un-repayable bankers’ loans which poorly 
served the same purpose after the first World 
War; even if it were not for this program, 
the renewed armament program, made neces- 
sary by the cold war agression of Soviet Rus- 
sia, might well postpone for some time con- 
sideration of a movement for a shorter work 
day and shorter work week, as alternative to 
unemployment. 

It is necessary to recognize at this point 
that the 6-hour day and the 5-day 30-hour 
week drive launched by the Federation in 
the depth of the depression in early 1930's 
and successfully revived in the late 30’s by 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and even put into practice by that 
organization and other building trades unions, 
and conceived primarily as an answer to 
unemployment. It was, of course, much 
more that a mere ‘“divide-the-work’’ move- 
ment, although it made immense good sense 
on that basis alone in 1939 when we still 
experienced mass unemployment in America. 


It is clear that the 10-hour day movement 
of pre-Civil War Day, and the 8-hour day 
movement so gloriously launched and waged 
by the American Federation of Labor at 
time of its foundation in the 1880’s was 
first and foremost a demand for restoration 
of the human dignity of the toiler through 
humanizing leisure and the lightening of 
the drudgery of long hours at uninspiring 
jobs under unnatural conditions in factories 
and shops. It was also, but secondarily, a 
means of enforcing a better distribution of 
the increasing fruits of machine production. 

It is now only too clear that left to them- 
selves the mass of employers of labor, would 
have gone blindly on to wreck their own 
economic system by long hours at low wages, 
were it not for the trade union in general and 
union-sponsored shorter work day movements 
in particular. Thus they would have blocked 
their own progress and prosperity by de- 
stroying before it was begun, the vast in- 
ternal market for goods in America furnished 
by the mass of the workers themselves. 


The ever more rapid substitution in Amer- 
ica of steam, electric, and motor power pro- 
duction for physical human and animal power 
from 1830 on, made a nonsense out of the 
outworn idea of paying wages, which is 
purchasing power to buy the output, in terms 
of the number of hours spent at the job. 
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It is important to note that the desire of 
workers to improve their conditions was 
sounder souree of progress for our great 
Republic than all the hind-sighted wisdom 
of the economists and experts of the time. 
The very shortening of hours gave rise to 
new consumer needs which created new 
markets within our own borders among 
workers. The artificial, as well as real 
scarcity of labor was an incentive to inven- 
tiveness and improvement of production and 
management methods which increased the 
possible standard of living. 

Slave labor, where labor’s cost is no con- 
sideration, has rotted away the incentive to 
improvement and progress as well as human 
dignity and decency wherever it has pre- 
vailed in a America a century ago, in Greece 
and Rome two thousand years ago, or today, 
in Russia and her satellites where a new 
slave and force labor system is being tried. 


Your committee would hazard the belief, 
that even in other free countries, the lack of 
a strong trade union movement, or lack of 
agressiveness in establishing shorter work 
hours, has allowed industrial management to 
lag and become slothful and eventually pro- 
ductively inefficient. 

In the light of the foregoing your commit- 
tee might be expected to forthwith recommend 
a reinstitution of the drive for the 6-hour 
day and 5-day 30-hour week. Certainly a 
vast need for education of labor is indicated, 
judging by the war boom and present in- 
flation born demand of some _ backward 
sections of union membership for such contract 
provisions as a guaranteed 48-hour work 
week, This is, of course, with premium over- 
time pay, which misleads workers into back- 
ing into a wage income increase by break- 
ing down some of hardest won standards 
gained by-American Union Labor. 

It is only too evident that the reactionary 
propaganda of many employers seeking to 
get the workers mind fixed on the will-o-the- 
wisp idea of ‘‘weekly-take-home pay’ has 
been successful in diverting the minds of 
many workers from the steady, permanent 
improvement in the straight time hour’s pay 
share of an increasing productivity. 

Your committee cannot at this time con 
scientiously recommend a new program and 
crusade for a nation-wide shorter work day. 
Near full employment of the work force, 
large unfilled and pressing needs like low 
cost rental housing, the as yet unpredicatable 
eombined effort of the Marshall Plan and 
necessary rearmament, all these put a brake 
on the otherwise strong underlying belief 
of American organized labor, which we 
share, that a campaign for a new shorter 
work day is a fundamentally sound and pro- 
gressive program. 

However, we cannot afford to be unpre- 
pared for peace in the days to come, anymore 
than we dare at present be unprepared for 
defense. By the end of the first seven years 
following the First World War, the old 


“League of Nations reported that all war 


damage in Europe was repaired something 
like a new 25 per cent additional increase 
in production registered. Unprepared and 
unorganized for peace, Europe returned to 
organize and prepare for war. 


Your committee therefore recommends that 
the committee on a Shorter Work Day be 


continued as a regular convention committee 
for the forseeable future. 


Further your committee recommends that 
for the future guidance of such committee at 
future conventions, the Executive Council ar- 
range for a study by the A. F. of L. re- 
search staff, in collaboration with the staff 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
research departments of affiliated interested 
international unions, of the following ques- 
tions: 


1. The effect of Marshall Plan develop- 
ments, particularly in any tapering off 
stages, on the present sustained demand for 
maximum employment of labor and equipment. 


2, The present effect of the rearmament 
program on full employment of men and 
material, and likely result of any sharp 
shift in this program, should American 
foreign policy be successful in its attempt 
to discourage aggression and restore the all 
around security on which peace can rest. 


3. The present and continuing effect of 
technological and management devices, par- 
ticularly time and motion studies, incentive 
systems, mass production plans and other 
allegedly scientific means for increasing man- 
hour productivity. 


The American Federation of Labor has not 
and will not oppose as such these methods 
of production, provided such methods of 
production do not destroy workers’ earning 
power by reducing real wages and increasing 
unemployment, and provided they are estab- 
lished and maintained by proper collective 
bargaining. However, it is necessary to as- 
certain in advance the present stage of de- 
velopment of these modern devices and 
schemes jn various industries, their present 
and likely future impact on employment and 
real wages and therefore the adequacy of 
a particular proposal for a shorter work day 
and a shorter work week in selected indus- 
tries specifically or in all industry generally. 


Pending the outcome of required funda- 
mental research in preparation for intelligent 
planning of any renewal of the 6-hour day 
and 30-hour week drive, your committee calls 
the convention’s attention to the shocking 
fact that notonly large groups in uncovered 
inter-state services, but other great bodies 
of workers, such as the railroad operating 
crafts, to this very day are denied the ad- 
vantage of even the standard 40-hour week. 


Your committee recommends that this con- 
vention most vigorously endorse the current 
demand of the Railroad union organizations 
for the immediate application of the 40-hour 
week standard to the entire railroad industry, 
and request the Executive Council to mobilize 
every possible influence at our command to 
support this proposal to wipe out this dis- 
graceful remnant of an outworn labor policy 
in a basic national industry. 


This report and recommendations, ~ which 
mostly in the nature of request for detailed 
information on basis of which to prepare 
proposals for considered future action in a 
world much more complicated than that of the 
days of the successive great 10-hour and 
8-hour day movements, are submitted for the 
consideration of the delegates to this con- 
vention. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY WEBSTER: 
I move to adopt the Committees’ report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE RICHARDSON, Fire Fighters: 
First of all, I want to compliment the com- 
mittee for the fine report they have presented 
to you. Certainly the American Federation 
of Labor as a whole is to be complimented 
in having achieved for most of its members 
a shorter work week to such an extent that 
at this particular time there is no particular 
organization looking for a shorter work week. 


I represent the International Association of 
Fire Fighters, an organization that has been 
affiliated with this organization since 1918. 
We have appreciated for a great many years 
the fine, enthusiastic support which we have 
gotten from the American Federation of 
Labor, the state federations of labor and the 
central labor councils in every city through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


When our organization joined this Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor there were only 26 
cities in the United States in which the Fire 
Fighters worked 84 hours per week. All of 
the cities above 26 worked more than 84 
hours per week. Since that time we have made 
progress in shortening the work week of the 
Fire Fighters until at this time we have 68 
cities in these United States that are working 
a 48-hour work week. 


We, as Fire Fighters, throughout the United 
States and Canada, are still seeking a shorter 
work week. We believe that you can be help- 
ful in your state federations of labor, in your 
central labor councils, in the legislative pro- 
gram which we still have, seeking a shorter 
work week for the Fire Fighters of your par- 
ticular communities. And we say to this com- 
mittee we appreciate the support they have 
given us in the past. We appreciate your sup- 
port! 


There is still room for improvement for a 
shorter work week in the Fire service of the 
United States. 


In Canada we have made exceptional prog- 
ress in getting the shorter work week so that 
there are very few cities in Canada in which 
the Fire Fighters now work in excess of 48 
hours per week. There is still room for im- 
provement in the United States, however, 
and we solicit your support in legislation 
during the next year for a shorter work week 
for Fire Fighters. 


I want to compliment the committee again, 


and am happy to endorse its report to you at 
this time. 


I thank you to adopt the recommendation 
of the committee. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WEBSTER. 

This completes the report of the Committee 
on Shorter Work Day, which is respectively 
submitted: 


Dan W. Tracy, Chairman 
Milton P. Webster, Sec’y 
Sal B. Hoffman 
Samuel Shearer 
Frank Owens 
Ed. J. Miller 
John Pelkofer 
Louis P. Marciante 
J. J. Dempsey 
Harry J. Hagen 
Elmer P. Meinz 
T. J. Lloyd 
William Nagorsne 
George W. Brayfield 
Hugh McDermott 
Arthur Appleton 
Henry Ostholhoff 
John W. Austin 
Peter G. Noll 
Lincoln B. Snedden 
Frank ©. Shea 
John A. McMahon 
George Scheidt 
E. M. Jarvis 
A. H. Cranin 
Committee on Shorter Work Day. 


I move the adoption of the report of the 
committee as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair desires to 
thank the Committee on Shorter Work Day for 
its report and for the excellent service it ren- 
to this convention. The committee is 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


| 
The Chair recognizes Brother Kistemaker | 

of the Credentials Committee for a supple- 

mental report. | 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kistemaker submitted 
the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to report that we have received credential 
from the following organization, and recom- 
mend that their delegate be seated: 


Dairy Products’ Employees’ Union No. 
22002, Hoboken, New Jersey 
1 vote. 





Stephen Wil- 
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I move the adoption of the committee’s re- 
port. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog 
nizes Secretary Meany. 


RESOLUTION REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following reso- 
lution requiring unanimous consent is present- 
ed for your consideration. Unanimous consent 
has been recommended for this resolution by 
the special sub-committee of the Executive 
Council. 

It is from the Associated Actors and Ar- 
tists of America on the subject of the Federal 
Amusement Admission Tax. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any objec- 
tions to the acceptance of this resolution? 
Hearing none, it is accepted and referred to 
the appropriate committee for action. 

(The resolution referred to will be found on 
the end of today’s proceedings.) 


ANNUAL LABOR MASS 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to announce 
that there will be a special labor Mass for 
the delegates in the Old Cathedral of St. 
Peter in Chains at Eighth and Plum Streets, 
at 10:00 o’clock a.m., Sunday morning, and 
the Right Rev. Monsignor James O’Brien, 
Rector of the Major Seminary, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary of the West, will preach the sermon. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were read by 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany: 


National Conference of Union 
Labor Veterans 


3251 W. Maypole Ave. 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
November 17, 1948 


Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
In Convention At Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear President Green: 


Kindly express to the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
their 67th annual convention, the greetings 
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of the National Conference of Union Labor 
Veterans, the only veterans organization ac- 
tive in the recent election in the interest of 
both Labor and the Veteran. 


During the campaign, we urged the defeat 
of the Taft-Hartley supporters and those of 
Congress who opposed ‘‘Public Housing.’’ 

We are proud of the part we played, and 
assure you and the delegates assembled, that 
our political education department will be 
expanded and work close with Labor’s League 
for Political Education for the defeat of the 
rest of our enemies in Congress at the next 
election. 

We do hereby call upon this convention 
of the AFL to adopt strong demands for pub- 
lic housing, rent controls and the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, and other progressive 
proposals of interest to Labor, veterans and 
the people in general. 


Fraternally yours, 


(s) George C. Danfield, Director 
Education, National Conference of 
Labor Veterans. 


Political 
Union 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 18, 1948. 


William Green 
Netherland Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Much heartened by endorsement given by 
AFL of ECA objectives and most appreciative 
of courtesies shown me at Convention. 


Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Admr., 
Washington, D. C. 
At five o’clock p.m. the convention was 
recessed to nine o’clock Saturday morning, 
November 20, 1948. 


FEDERAL AMUSEMENT 
ADMISSION TAX 


Resolution No. 141—By Delegates Paul 
Dullzell, George Heller, Reuben Guskin, Pat 
Somerset, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Amusement Ad- 
mission Tax of twenty (20%) per cent con- 
stitutes an enormous burden and detriment 
to the purchase of tickets for admission to 
all phases of amusement, including motion pic- 
ture houses, theatres, night clubs, concert 
halls, opera and ballet presentations, and 


WHEREAS, Such burden has been reflect- 
ed in the decreasing employment available for 
performing artists and technicians in sueh 
field, and 
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WHEREAS, The earning capacity of such 
artists and technicians as described above has 
consequently substantially decreased, and 


WHEREAS, There is grave danger that such 
trend will increase, and 


WHEREAS, The largest percentage of all 
employed in such entertainment and cultural 
activities of performing, talent and _ tech- 
nicians are members of unions affiliated with 
the A. F of L., and 


WHEREAS, The impact of substantially 
decreased gross receipts has gravely endan- 
gered the continued existence and operation 
of all of the cultural centers of the United 
States, such as the Metropolitan Opera House, 
The Philadelphia and Philharmonic Symphony 
orchestras, and many others, and 


WHEREAS, Relief particularly must be 


obtained to permit these cultural non-profit 
organizations to continue so that such activi- 
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ties may enrich the educational and cultural 
life of the country, and 


WHEREAS, It is the intent of the American 
people to create and foster in the United 
States these cultural activities so as to place 
the United States in the forefront of the 
nations of the world in this field, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record as favoring the elimination or reduc- 
tion of the Federal Amusement Admission 
Tax, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Federal Amusement 
Admission Tax be eliminated entirely with 
respect to cultural activities conducted and 
fostered by non-profit organizations, there- 
by restoring to these organizations their pre- 
war tax status and reaffirming the govern- 
ments prewar policy of granting such organi- 
zations exemption from the Admission Tax. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 
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SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:45 
o’clock, a.m., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Rev. Mommer 
steeg, representative of Carolus Magnus Uni 
versity, Nijmegen, The Netherlands, will pro- 
nounce the invocation this morning. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. P. J. M. H. Mommersteeg, 
Procurator, Carolus Magnus 
University, Nijmegen, 

The Netherlands) 


Our Father Who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us, and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


RESOLUTION REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following res 
olution requiring unanimous consent is pre- 
sented for your consideration. 
consent has been recommended for this reso- 
subcommittee of the 


Unanimous 
lution by the special 
Executive Council. 


The resolution is from the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union relative to radio officers 
employed by the Pacific American Shipowners 


Association. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any ob- 
jections to the introduction of this resolu 
tion? Hearing none, the resolution is ac- 
cepted and referred to the appropriate com- 


mittee. 


(The resolution referred to will be found 


at the end of today’s proceedings.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following sup- 
plemental report of the Executive Council is 
submitted for the consideration of the con- 
vention: 

RESOLVED, 
vention of 


That the sixty-seventh con- 
the American Federation of La- 
bor instruct the Executive Council to imme- 
diately establish a National Legislative Coun- 
cil for the express purpose of furthering the 
legislative policy of American Federation of 
Labor conventions and its Executive Council. 
The National Legislative Council shall be 
composed of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor and the offi- 
cially designated legislative representative 
from each National and International Union 
desiring to participate in the Council’s ac- 
tivities. Meetings shall be held not less than 
once each month during the time that Con- 
gress is in session and a complete report of 
all activities shall be submitted to the Ex 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. The President and Secretary-Treasur 
er of the American Federation of Labor shall 
serve as chairman and secretary respectively 
of the National Legislative Council. In the 
event of the absence of the chairman from 
any stated meeting, the secretary of the 
National Legislative Council shall serve as 
chairman pro-tem. All phases of legislative 
activity shall come within the purview of the 
National Legislative Council, and all affiliated 
unions are requested to designate an official 
representative. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The supplemental 
report of the Executive Council just read 
will be referred to the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council's Report. 


ADDITIONS TO 
ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to add to the 
Escort Committee to meet Vice-President 
Elect Barkley, Sam J. Byers, the President of 
the Laundry Workers’ International 
and Brother Adam Adamski, United 
ment Workers of America. 


Union 
Gar- 


The Chair now recognizes the Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, Council Member 
Woll. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. 
President and delegates: The Committee on 
Resolutions had before it 96 resolutions, 
and something like 40 sections and sub-sec 
tions of the Executive Council's 
The committee, in carrying on its work as 
usual, selected John P. Frey as its secretary, 
but by reason of Mr. Frey being under doc- 
tor’s care, he was unable to give the usual 
attention to the report of the committee. 
Therefore the committee gave to Mr. Frey an 
assistant, and selected Mr. Reuben Soderstrom 
as the assistant secretary to aid the secre 
tary in the work. 


report. 


In reporting the committee shall first re 
port on the Executive Council’s report and 
resolutions as related to it, and there- 
after on 
order presented. 


such 
the resolutions themselves in the 


The chairman will report on the Executive 
Council’s report and the assistant secretary 
will report on the resolutions. If possible, 
our regular secretary, John P. Frey, may 
report on one or two sections, depending en 
tirely upon the condition of his health. 

Committee Chairman Woll reported as fol 
lows: 


Introduction 
(Pages 22-23, Executive Council’s Report.) 


The Executive Council begins its 67th re 
port with the warning that we cannot longer 
take our freedom and democratic institutions 
for granted. Abroad our way of life is men 
aced by the implacable hostility of the Krem- 
lin in its global campaign for domination. 
At home the undercover agents of the Soviet 
Government work in devious ways to in- 
fluence public opinion and policy. We must 
guard against agents of Communism as well 
as the reactionary foes of Labor's progress. 
We call upon all members of the American 
Federation of Labor to pledge themselves to 
be on guard to maintain freedom and to be 
alert to detect and denounce all persons and 
proposals hostile to opportunity for freedom 
for all. 


We move approval of this section. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved _ the 
adoption of the report of the committee and 
that of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 
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Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen 


(Pages 48-51, Executive Council’s Report.) 


We congratulate the officers of the Free 
Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico 
on the nature of 
which has been sustained over the years thus 


informative their reports 


giving a clear picture of definite progress. 
The union agreements’ reported indicate 
healthy progress. We hope the benefit of 


more of our labor legislation can be extended 
to Puerto Rico in the coming year. 
Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 
The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Cooperative Buying 
(Pages 111-112, Executive Council’s Report.) 


As many wage earners have seen their 
wage increases melted away by price rises, 
they have looked for relief and found co- 


operative buying of selected articles a big 
help in making their earnings buy more. This 
plan is a modification of cooperative stores. 
Articles which can be bought most advan- 
tageously are collected in a warehouse and 
those participating in the plan benefit by 
savings in rent, store fixtures, clerical help. 
Cheaper foods have been the main objectives 
of this cooperative buying as food price rises 
are responsible for 59 percent of the increase 
in living costs. 

However, experience in buying is essential 
to success and for this technical assistance 
groups can turn to the Council for Coopera- 
tive Development. 


We move approval of this suggestion. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 
(Pages 123-124, Executive Council’s Report.) 


We note the rejection by Congress of the 
President’s proposal to place the U.S.E.S. and 
the Bureau of Employment Security in the 
Department of Labor. It is a policy long ad- 
vocated by the American Federation of Labor 
that all labor functions should be located in 
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Labor’s special Department. The 
restoration of the Department of Labor should 
include the transfer of these two agencies 


as well as all other agencies serving Labor. 


promised 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation 


(Pages 124-125, Executive Council's Report.) 


Legislation modernized the basic labor law 
1948, which raised 
the minimum and the maximum compensation 
limits 
maximum compensation for partial disability 


approved June 24, both 


rates by approximately 40 percent, 
to $11,000 and removes limitations on com 
total disability. 
Amounts for funeral services are increased 
from $200 to $400. The Act covers long- 
shoremen, ship repair workers, building and 
construction 


pensation for death or 


workers employed on foreign 


bases and the workers of the District of 


Columbia. 
We urge State Federations of Labor to 
use this Act as a precedent to amend their 


state workmen‘s compensation acts 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 
(Pages 135-136, Executive Council’s Report.) 


We move approval of the recommendation 
of the Executive Council to continue our pol- 
icy of opposition to the St. Lawrence water- 
way. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee and: that 
of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Inland Waterways 
(Pages 136-137, Executive Council's Report.) 


Legislation to provide funds to pay 18 em- 
ployees of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for work done previous to their discharge was 
defeated in the Senate. We recommend that 
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efforts be continued in the next Congress to 
correct the injustice of failure to pay these 
men for their work. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 


unanimous vote. 


Immigration and Naturalization 
(Pages 137 to 141, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


We approve the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that we oppose the enact- 
ment of any permanent major change in ex 
isting immigration and naturalization law. 

We also recommend approval of continued 
efforts to eliminate the discriminatory pro- 
visions in the law authorizing admission of 


displaced persons. 

We recommend adherence to our policy of 
selective immigration. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
ot the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and 
unanimous vote. 


carried by 


Taxation 
(Pages 141, 159 and 160, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


The Executive Council’s report points out 
that the bulk of the $5 billion in tax savings 
approved by the 80th Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s veto accrued to taxpayers in the in- 
come groups above $3,000. The Executive 
Council reiterates its recommendation that 
the tax burden of those in the low income 
groups should be lightened in future tax reduc- 
tion measures that may be adopted. We do not 
believe this point can be too strongly stressed 
because increasing tendencies of local and 
state governments to adopt new and heavier 
sales, payroll, and excise taxes, combined with 
continued heavy dependence of the Federal 
Government on excise taxes means that more 
and more of the tax burden is being shifted 
to the low income groups. These are the 
groups already burdened by increased prices. 


Further burdens on these people imperil eco- 
nomic stability through inadequate purchas- 
ing power. 

We know that the national budget will be 
increased in the coming years by expenditures 
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for national security. The tactics and policies 
of the U. S. S. R. has greatly increased costs 
of occupation in Central Europe and has 
necessitated rearming for national defense. 

In planning for increased revenues we urge 
that no additional taxes be placed on the 
low income categories until other groups have 
been increased proportionately up to the point 
of correcting the unfair discrimination against 
the low income groups. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


Construction Workers on Guam 
153, Executive Counci!’s 
Report) 


(Pages 152 and 


This section -reports that these workers 
who were captured by the Japanese and in- 
terned as prisoners of war have finally been 
awarded the compensation provided in their 
contracts for injury, disability or enemy de- 
tention. 

We recommend approval of the efforts put 


forth to secure justice for these workers. 


Committe Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committe’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


Food Conservation Program 
(Pages 154 to 157, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


This section of the Executive Council’s 
report recounts the various voluntary meas- 
ures to conserve our bountiful supply of grain 
in order to share with the distressed people 
of the world. Through the cooperation of in- 
dustries using grains, farmers feeding live- 
stock and individuals who limit grain products 
in their diet, we were able to save an addi- 
tional 100 million bushels for relief purposes. 
This program was supplemented by allocation 
of grain within the distilling industry. 

We recommend approval of the action of 
the American Federation of Labor in this 
program and the services rendered by our 
representatives and unions. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee and that 
of the Executive Council. 
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The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


Legal Activities of the 
General Counsel 
(Pages 57 to 65, Executive Council's 
Report) 


The report of the Executive Council on the 
work of the General Counsel demonstrates 
conclusively the need to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act in order that trade unions may 
be able to 
earners in keeping with general progress of 
This Act by 
essential and traditional union practices as 
the strike against using non-union products 
and the requirement that workers must join 
the union prior to employment, and by reviv- 
ing the use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
has so enmeshed unions in litigation as to 
hamper normal union activity and become a 
heavy drain on union funds. In addition, ad 
ministrative interpretations by the N.L.R.B. 
and its General Counsel—sometimes contradic- 


promote the progress of wage 


our economy. outlawing such 


tory—make it difficult for unions to know 
in advance the intent of the law or even 
whether the states or federal law takes pre- 
cedence. 


The ambiguities in interpretation added to 
cumbrous drafting of the law itself increase 
the difficulties of those upon whom compliance 
with the provisions of the law is obligatory. 

Two most pernicious resuits of Taft-Hartley 
are limitations on the right of workers to 
promote their political interests through their 
unions as has been our custom since the for- 
mation of the A. F. of L. and the 
of the unions of injunctions to defeat union 
activity. Although only government agents 
may ask for injunctions, already the use of 
this weapon against unions has shown the 
former facility to expand its application into 
a most effective deterrent of workers’ efforts 
to establish their rights and maintain long es- 
tablished practices. It has been used to defeat 
a strike of agricultural workers who are 
denied the benefit of other provisions of the 
law and to railway workers whose relations 
come under a separate statute. 


recrudescence 


We note with approval the various steps 
taken by our A. F. of L. General Council to 
establish the rights of wage earners organized 
in trade unions both in state and federal 
ceurts. Only by judicial decision declaring 
anti-union state laws unconstitutional or by 
their repeal as in the case of Louisiana, can 
Labor regain the right to promote its welfare. 


Attention is also directed to other obnox- 
ious and unwarrantable legislation designed to 
limit, restrict and intimidate organized labor 
in the exercise of proper and necessary fune- 
tions—the Hobbs Act and the Lea Act. As 
pointed out, both of 


these laws should be 


repealed. 


The Hobbs Act on its face purports to 
prohibit only such acts as robbery and ex- 
tortion in interstate commerce. Its provisions, 
however, are so vague and general in their 
scope that labor organizations must act at 
their peril and under the constant threat that 
some incident in connection with their legiti- 
mate activities might be construed as a vio 
lation of this statute. The penalties are ex- 
tremely severe, providing a maximum prison 
sentence of twenty years and a maximum fine 
of $10,000. This statute is unnecessary since 
there are State specifically 
directed against robbery and extortion. 


adequate laws 


The Lea Act discriminates against labor 
organizations whose members are employed in 
the broadcasting industry. It unduly inter- 
feres with attempts, by any of these organi- 
zation, to improve the employment oppor- 
tunities and working conditions of their mem- 
bership. It prohibits, under pain of imprison- 
ment and fine, efforts to preserve jobs against 
less expensive competition of others and to 
resist the distinctive competition of mechani- 
cal devices in the form of records which 
musicians themselves produce. It is a direct 


assault on free trade unionism. 


With regard to the work of our General 
Counsel, it is fitting to record our apprecia- 
tion of Judge Padway who organized the 
service and carried it on for years with great 
credit to himself and our organization. We 
note with gratification that the new in- 
cumbent, Mr. J. Albert Woll and other mem- 
bers of his law firm, have quietly assumed 
the heavy responsibilities of this office and 
have done effective work for the cause of 
Labor in a most difficult period. The achieve- 
ments of our General Counsel, we are confi- 
dent, are preventive as well as defensive and 
protective. We concur in the selection of J. 
Albert Woll as General Counsel by our Execu- 
tive Council and recommend approval of this 
section of the Council’s report, including the 
recommendations contained in the Commit- 
tee’s report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 
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The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


Labor’s League for Political 
Education 
(Pages 65-68, Executive Council’s Report.) 


As indicated in the report of the Executive 
Council, after the overwhelming defeat of the 
liberal forces in the 1946 Congressional elec- 
tion and the subsequent passage of the no- 
torious Taft-Hartley .Act in the spring of 
1947, labor was faced with the urgent neces- 
sity of mobilizing the full force of labor's 
influence in the political life of our country. 
The resolution adopted at the 1947 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
resulted in the formation and effectual func- 
tioning of Labor's League for Political Edu- 
cation. 


The results of the November 2nd elections 
are now history. They have been ably set 
forth and correctly interpreted by the officers 
and Administrative Committee of the League. 
They stunning defeat for the 
lavishly financed reactionary interests and 
their advocates in the Congress of the United 
States. Not only the members of organized 
labor, but the American people as a whole 
are the benefactors of this sweeping liberal 
victory. The welfare of the common man and 
the preservation of our free institutions are 
no longer in jeopardy. This was an unequivo- 
cal victory for true liberalism, divorced from 
compromising obligations to the extremists 
of both the right and the left. 


constitute a 


The 1948 elections had more than domestic 
significance. The repercussions abroad were of 
equal importance. The democratic and trade 
union forces in many parts of the world faced 
serious obstacles in re-establishing free and 
democratic forms of government. The prestige 
and influence of the United States abroad had 
been seriously undermined by the passage of 
the vindictive and semi-Fascist Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


The reactionary policies of the 80th Con- 
gress had provided grist for the propaganda 
mills of Stalin’s agents on both sides of the 
iron curtain. The influence of the American 
Federation of Labor, of its Free Trade Union 
Committees and of its representatives abroad 
had been greatly weakened and retarded. Our 
efforts to instill respect for democracy and 
freedom in the hearts of workers of every 
land were hampered and dampened. This re- 
actionary legislative trend was reflected in 
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our occupational policy abroad, in Europe and 
Asia, as well as throughout every country in 
the world. 


To the peoples of foreign countries this 
election was a great demonstration of the 
vitality and ability of a free people to change 
their government when their democratically 
chosen representatives failed to respond to 
progressive leadership. That the dead hand 
of reaction was decisively repudiated in this 
country has had a remarkable and inspiring 
effect upon the morale of the common people 
of the world. 


As a consequence of the part played by 
American Trade Unionists in achieving this 
victory, a great responsibility is placed upon 
our shoulders. This election was a vindication 
and a vote of confidence in Labor’s Legisla- 
tive and economic policy. We must now prove 
equal to the confidence and trust placed in 
us by the American people. We must, by our 
couduct, merit continuously the confidence 
and good will manifested in us in our cause 
and in our future aspirations and activities. 


Today in Washington there are many high 
level policy-making agencies and committees 
which anxiously seek the advice and partici- 
pation of labor. It has been difficult at times 
to get our most able leaders to come to Wash- 
ington and take part in the formulation of 
our policies both domestic and foreign. We 
must meet fully, adequately and intelligently 
the challenge that our new position of in- 
fluence in public life placed upon us. 


Your Committee is gratified with the de- 
cision reached by the National Committee of 
League for Political Education to 
maintain the League as a strong, virile, effec- 
tive organization and on a permanent basis at 
a national, state and local level. In our judg- 
ment, the League was well advised that its 
principle objective was to serve as an in- 
formational and educational institution for 
the purposes set forth in its declarations; 
that lobbying is not to be engaged in and that 
its educational activities will at all 
conform to the legislative policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Labor’s 


times 


We are particularly pleased that the League 
has distinguished between educational and 
direct political activities and that funds 


solicited and received for the next fourteen 
months are to be allocated solely to the edu- 
cational efforts set forth and that the Ad- 
ministrative Committee is charged with the 
responsibility of further effectuating the af- 
fairs of the League so as to safeguard its 
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activities from every point of view, that of 
our trade unions and their members and as 
well advance efficiently and effectively the 
objectives of the League to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 


It is our hope that every National and 
International Union will render full financial 
and moral support to this important under- 
taking. The contribution of ten cents (10c) 
per member unanimously requested by the 
National Committee is a small sacrifice com- 
pared to the great benefits that will be the 
inevitable reward of our enlightened citizenry. 


Let us learn by the lessons of the past. 
Let us not again repeat our mistakes of old. 
As workers and as citizens let us participate 
to the full in our political as well as our 
social, industrial, labor and public affairs. 
After all, the great mass of wage earners, 
small salaried employes, agricultural workers 
and all of their dependents constitute the 
overwhelming electorate of our land. It is to 
articulate their needs and wants — their 
hopes and aspirations, that the League is 
formed, To safeguard and advance a free and 
democratic government responsive to the 
needs of the people, it is imperative we have 
a free and democratic trade union movement 
and the active participation of all in the 
molding of liberal and forward looking gov- 
ernmental and public policies and in the se- 
lection and election of men to public office 
to carry them into effect. 


Hail to Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation! 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


The Chairman of the Committee then re- 
ported upon the following resolutions: 


New Political Party 


Resolution No. 39—-By Delegates A. 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 





Philip 
Smith, 


(Page 244, First Day's Proceedings) 


Political Action 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Herman Finkelstein, 
James» Novaco, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union. 


(Page 246, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Political Party 
Resolution No. 112—Central Labor Union, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Creation of a Third Political Force 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegates Sal B 
Hoffman, Alford R. Rota, 3ucher, 
Robert Roulston, Tony Remshardt, Upholster- 
of North America 


George 


ers’ International Union 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


All of these resolutions deal in one way 
or another with political 
them calling outright for the 
a political party—others calling for confer 
ences with national labor, farmer and liberal 


action—some of 
formation ot 


groups and still others designed to perpetu- 
ate Labor’s League for Political Kducation 

By reason of the fact that the officers of 
the affiliated 
associated in 
League for 


national and international un- 
the National Committee 
Political Kducation 
have by unanimous vote decided to 
the League a permanent organization and 
for the further reason of the cenvention hav- 
ing approved the recommendations of this 
Committee on this subject, 
is of the opinion that further 
these resolutions is unnecessary and so reec- 
ommends. 


ions 
of Labor's 
make 


your committee 
action on 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop 
tion of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters: 

President Green and delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
I want to make a few observations on the 
question of political action in the form of the 
formation and development of a third political 
party. I know that the manifestations of 
exhilaration and enthusiasm in this Conven 
tion for the re-election of President Truman 
and the defeat of the 80th Congress show 
that the delegates are in no mood for a 
serious discussion of a third political party 
at this time. 

I want to congratulate Labor’s League of 
Political Education on its magnificent vic- 
tory, especially President Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany, Matthew Woll, David Du- 
binsky, and George Harrison, because they 
never indicated a lack of faith in the Tru- 
man Administration and they hoped for his 
re-election. 

I believe that the surprise element in the 
election is virtually tantamount to a peole’s 
coup d'etat. Certainly it was an expres- 
sion of a massive, eloquent, definite judgment 
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on the part of the people that they would 
not tolerate any retreat from the Roosevelt 
New Deal principles, the policy of peace 
without appeasement, the Civil Rights report 
of President Truman, and our belief in civil 
liberty that have made our country great. 

However, in this period of great elation, 
it is not amiss to discuss some of the forces 
that are at work in our country and the 
world at this time in relation to the ques- 
tion of independent political action for la- 
bor. I have written down some of my ob- 
servations that I want to give to you at this 
time. And may I say in this connection 
that while we are taking great credit by 
way of labor for the election of President 
Truman, I also want to advise the delegates 
here that President Truman could not have 
been elected had it not been for the negro 
votes in the great metropolitan centers of 
this country—Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, California and the great cities 
of Ohio. And, hence, with labor, negroes and 
other minorities need also and are justified 
in expressing some elation over the victory. 

Now that the great election for the pres- 
idency, the biggest job on earth, is over, it 
may not be amiss for the leaders and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
to take stock of our trade union and political 
resources, to appraise and evaluate our po- 
litical methods and interpret our goals, in 
the light of our domestic and world problems 
and opportunities, 

lt is not pertinent to ask without any dero- 
gation from the fine statesmanship and vic- 
tory of President Truman, have the para- 
mount problems of labor changed basically. 
Why did labor face a Taft-Hartley Law fol- 
lowing a long era of the Rooseveltian New 
Deal? 

In the election, the issue which loomed 
largest and of greatest importance was the 
Taft-Hartley Law. President Truman opposed 
it. Dewey was for it. And, remember that 
it was put on the statute books by Repub 
licans and Democrats. Republicans alone 
could not have overcome the President's 
veto. 


However, suppose by the election of Pres- 
ident Truman, the Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
pealed. Will that solve the basic problems 
of labor today? The answer is, hardly. Why? 
The Taft-Hartley Law was the cause of 
grave and new problems of the wage earn- 
ers. Let us not forget that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law is the effect of causes that lie deep 
in the fabric of our American economy. The 
great problem of labor and America is big- 
ger and deeper than the Taft-Hartley Law. 


Refusing to elect a Republican President 
or changing from a Democratic to a Repub- 
lican President, is not the answer. 


Well, the question may be raised, ‘‘What is 
the answerf”’ 


Before I attempt to give an answer, let 
me inquire as to v ‘at is the problem? 


Again, let me observe that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law is not the whole problem. It is a 
part of the problem. The problem existed 
before the Taft-Hartley Law came into exist- 
ence. It will be with labor after it is re- 
pealed. The Taft-Hartley Law has accentu- 
ated, intensified, broadened and deepened 
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the problem, because it has weakened the of- 
fensive and defensive powers of labor. 

Now, the problem may be divided into four 
phases, 

One—The maintenance and strengthening 
of our political democracy. 

Two—The maintenance and strengthening 
of our industrial democracy. 

Three—The development and expansion of 
our ethnic democracy. 

Four—The creation and 
economic democracy. 

A word about political democracy. 

What is it? 

Briefly, it is the rule of the people through 
a representative form of government. More 
definitely, American democracy is expressed 
through and founded upon the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights and amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, the traditions of Jeffer- 
son, Lincgln, Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The basic principles are the right 
of free speech, press, assembly, free suffrage, 
freedom of worship, free schools, trial by 
jury, petition, habeas corpus and freedom 
from search and seizure, 

Without political democracy, the people 
possess no instrumentality with which to 
fight for the other forms of democracy. 

But, the attack upon the security of the 
jobs of government employees, under the 
pretext of national security, the Government 
Disloyalty Board and the grave threat to civil 
liberties manifested in the smearing charac- 
ter assassination campaign of the un-American 
Activities Committee of Congressmen J. Par- 
nell Thomas and Rankin of Mississippi, give 
reason for concern about the security of po- 
litical democracy. It is unwise, in the light 
of Hitler and Mussolini, to think that it 
cannot happen here, 

What about industrial democracy? In- 
dustrial democracy means the expulsion of 
Monarchy from industry. It establishes eco 
nomic citizenship of the wage earner on the 
job, bestowing upon the worker the right 
of self-organization, collective bargaining, the 
negotiation of contracts, selection of its own 
representatives, and participation in labor- 
management conferences and through strikes 
for the determination of wage rates, hours 
of work and rules governing working condi- 
tions. 

Because of industrial democracy, workers 
are able to raise their standards of living. 


But the Taft-Hartley Law is a blow to 
the existence of industrial democracy and 
the many gains labor has won in its long 
struggles for freedom and security, And an 
alliance of Democrats and tory Republicans 
may block repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

But if the Taft-Hartley Law is repealed 
by the Truman Administration the Tory Re- 
publican-Democratic forces may, during a 
wave of reaction, re-enact a new Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. This can happen. 


We have only to review the collapse of in- 
dustrial democracy in Germany upon the rise 
to power of Hitler. The German workers 
had built up the most powerful labor move- 
ment in the world, only to see it, when they 
ceased to be vigilant, smashed and reduced 
to ashes. 


consolidation of 
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A word now about ethnic democracy. 
What do I mean by ethnic democracy? Ethnic 
democracy means the abolition of discrimina- 
tion and segregation because of race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, in gov- 
ernment, industry, politics, labor unions, 
scheols, colleges and universities, housing, 
transportation, recreation and means of pub- 
lic accommodation. 


Without ethnic democracy, the threat of 
Russian totalitarian Communism to freedom 
will be strengthened and the foreign policy of 
the U. S. A. will lack force, reality and 
integrity. 

Without ethnic equality, America stands 
condemned before the world, in the Councils 
of Nations as professing one thing and prac- 
ticing another, 

Finally, what do I mean by economic dem- 
ocracy ? 


Economic democracy means the distribution 
of economic rights and power among the peo- 
ple with a comparability involved in the 
distribution of political power. 


The centralization of political power into 
the hands of a few individuals sets up politi- 
eal oligarchy. The concentration of economic 
power into the hands of a few business men 
sets up an economic oligarchy. It’s the nega- 
tion of democracy, political or economic. 

What are some of the effects of the con- 
centration of great productive wealth in the 
hands of the few? Economists estimate that 
around 1,500 giant corporations dominate 
industrial activity, taking up to 70 per cent 
of all corporate profits. Monopoly grew 
during the war as anti-trust prosecutions 
were dropped and $1l-a‘year men moved 
into the government’s agencies for war pro- 
duction. It is estimated that more than two- 
thirds of primary war contracts went to one 
hundred corporations and that another one 
hundred got the balance. 


In 1944 the two hundred and fifty largest 
corporations operated two-thirds of America’s 
manufacturing facilities. Monopoly, a handful 
of corporations, dominate mining, manufac- 
turing, transportation, public utilities and 
banking. This concentration of economic 
power is unified and multiplied through the 
interlocking of ownership and directorates 
of industry and finance. 


Fate of Free Enterprise 


Talk about free enterprise. There is no 
such animal today. Monopoly capitalism 
has misused ideas of free enterprise as a 


smoke screen to its destruetion of economic 
freedom. 


What is free enterprise? It is the wide- 
spread ownership of small productive prop- 
erty; a large number of small independent 
producers selling in a free competitive mar- 
ket where prices move freely in response to 
changes in costs, supply and demand, where 
no one producer or combination of producers, 
is strong enough to control the market and 
fix prices or restrict production. 


But, monopoly represents an overwhelm- 
ing centralization of ownership and control 
in giant corporations that regulate markets, 
suppress competition and fix prices. Monopoly 
has the power to restrict output and make 
more money through a policy ef low output 
with high prices and higher profits. 
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Real free enterprise existed in America in 
the 1820’s when 80 per cent of the people 
owned productive property, which they work- 
ed and made a living. Today, on the con- 
trary, 85 per cent of the American people 
own no productive property, but depend upon 
a wage or salary job, the opportunity to work 
and live. 

The earlier democracy of free enterprise 
is replaced, if not destroyed, by an econom- 
ic oligarchy of monopoly domination. Owner- 
ship of corporations is concentrated in a 
small group. 75,000 big stockholders own 50 
per cent of all corporate stock. Some 300,- 
000 stockholders own upwards of 80 per cent. 
This represents a monstrous concentration of 
parasitic absentee ownership, since the own- 
ers own but do not manage and the techni- 
cal managerial employees manage but do not 


own. Effective control is in the hands of 
an inner oligarchy of perhaps 25,000 key 
officers, big stockholders and directors. 


All functional groups of the people are 
oppressed by capitalist monopoly. Monopoly 
oppresses workers by its opposition to trade 
unionism and high wages. Monopoly oppres- 
ses farmers with high prices for supplies 
the farmers buy, and by paying low prices for 
products farmers sell. 

Monopoly oppresses small businessmen with 
destructive competition and the high prices 
it charges for the materials small business 
must buy, while concentration of profits in 
giant corporations means smaller or no prof- 
its for business independents 

Monopoly oppresses functional managers 
and technicians through restriction of output 
and a profit at any price policy which frus- 
trates the urge of craftsmanship for greater 
efficiency and production. 

Monopoly oppresses the people as a whole 
by restriction of production, of consumer 
purchasing power and consumption. More- 
over, opportunities for new investments are 
limited by monopoly, which uses little out- 





right investment capital because it expands 
primarily by reinvesting part of its profits. 
Some 1,500 dominant monopoly corpora- 


tions distribute upwards of $5,000,000 yearly 
in interest and dividend payments, four-fifths 
of which go to a small number of big stock- 
holders who save for investment most of 
their large incomes. These payments are 
the major source of over-savings, of the un- 
usable surplus capital which, because it is not 
invested, upsets the economic system and 
prevents continuing full production and full 
employment. 


Hence, monopoly big business is the basic 
cause of our boom and bust cycle economic 
crisis. The crisis manifests itself in the in- 
creasing gap between consumption and potén- 
tial production, industrial depressions and 
widespread unemployment and want in the 
midst of plenty. 


Agreement is general that increasing profit- 


able investment is the basis of capitalist 
prosperity. 

The great stimulants of investment have 
been: 


1. Mechanization of old handicraft indus- 
tries after the Industrial Revolution. 

2. Development of wholly new industries, 
among them artificial gas, railroads, new 
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materials like aluminum, electric light and 
power, telephones and telegraph, automobiles, 
radio and television. 

3. Industrialization of new regions, set- 
tlement of America’s western wilderness 
where millions of people settled on farms, 
built cities, plants and railroads, opened up 
mines and the investment of capital in for- 
eign undeveloped countries. 

These stimulants called for enormous and 
constantly larger amounts of new capital. To- 
day, however, it is different. We have a 
huge industria] plant which renews itself and 
increases its productivity, through depreciation 
and obsolescence reserves; no _ handicrafts 
are left to mechanize; new industries devel- 
op neither as rapidly nor on so large a scale 
as in earlier years, and undeveloped coun- 
tries desire not imperialism but independ- 
ence and their own capital for industrializa- 
tion. Hence, the relative decline in oppor- 
tunities for new capital investment. But new 
capital for investment piles up through in- 
terest and dividend payments on existing in- 
vestment, especially in the monopoly areas 
and the unequal distribution of income, the 
primary causes of ‘‘over-saving’’ and under- 
consumption. 


The crisis of our capitalist economy is 
basic. 

It marks a stage where greater consump- 
tiion is needed. Greater consumption must 
come from within the economy, through per- 
manent measures of reconstruction to bring 
profits down as productivity and production 
go up. Only as prices and profits go down, 
while wages and salaries go up, can there 
be enough purchasing power and consump- 
tion to make possible full continuous pro- 
duction, 


But monopoly will not preduce to capacity. 
It produces to a certain percent of its ca- 
pacity which maintains high prices, restricts 
output, consumption and employment, while 
profits go up. 

What about the relationship between 
prices and wages? Except for a few months 
in the spring of 1946, wages, according to 
the United States Department of Labor, have 
fallen steadily behind in the race with prices 
during the whole post-war period. 


First, note this important fact. Two years 
after the war, August, 1947, living costs were 
up 24 per cent and wages only 18 per cent. 
In August, 1948, living costs, excepting hous- 
ing, were up 35 per cent and wages only 29 
per cent. Food prices, for instance, which 
makes up half the worker's budget, have 
risen 54 per cent. 


Second, in spite of all the wage increases, 
the cost to industry of its total wage and 
salary bill today takes a much smaller part 
of the market value of its products than 
before the war, and the proportion paid for 
labor costs have declined in each post-war 
year. There are two reasons for this: 

1. Labor’s productivity is higher today. 
The average worker produces 32 per cent 
more per year in 1948 than in 1939, accord- 
ing to the President’s mid-year report, This 
rising productivity offsets a part of the wage 
increase. 


2. Industrial managements who determine 
price policy have in general set prices much 
higher than necessary to cover the cost of 
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higher wages. Results: Profits in 1947 and 
1948 have reached all-time peaks. 


Take coal: Profits increased from 3.2 of 
the market value in 1939 to-41.8 in 1946 and 
15.8 in 1947. 


Textiles: Profits increased from 13.6 in 
1939 to 38.4 in 1947. 


Clothing: Profits have increased from 
9.16 in 1939 to 26.3 in 1947. 


From 1946 to 1948 production of all farms 
and industries in the U. S. A. increased 10 
per cent while total buying power declined 
4 per cent. 

Monopoly arbitrarily fixes 
can monopoly be regulated. It regiments 
industry, labor and society. Its reaction 
against economic freedom merges into reaction 
against political and intellectual freedom. 


All government's anti-trust efforts to break 
up monopoly have failed. Monopoly big busi- 
ness grows stronger. All government’s ef- 
forts effectively to regulate and control mo- 
nopoly have failed. Monopoly big business 
increasingly exercises an irresponsible oli- 
garchical power that thwarts government and 
the people. The economics and politics of 
monopoly drives toward monopoly totalitari- 
an states, as in Germany, where the monopoly 
corporations were the basis of Fascism. 


The failure of government to solve the 
crisis thrpugh the breakup or regulation and 
control of monopoly big business, is accom- 
panied by failure of government spending and 
planning to solve the crisis. Planning and 
spending by bits and pieces cannot over- 
come the oversaving and accumulating defi- 
ciency of consumer purchasing power, the 
gap between consumption and potential pro- 
duction brought on by monopoly production 
and investment for profit. 


Monopoly ownership and power resist gov- 
ernment efforts to plan, to tax for socio-eco- 
nomic purposes and to spend. This resistance 
calls forth more government controls and 
regimentation. But they do not work. The 
crisis goes on. 

The economic and political reaction and 
crisis can only be solved by taking monopo- 
ly corporations out of private ownership 
and transforming them into public enter- 
prises of various kinds to promote produc- 
tion and consumption. Economic freedom 
can be restored in the monopoly areas only 
by a new type of free enterprise; the demo- 
cratic public ownership and operation. 


prices. Nor 


Where property is no longer functional as 
monopoly absentee ownership, and no longer 
serves liberal democratic ends, it must give 
way to public cooperative property to serve 
freedom. 


Originally, free enterprise meant economic 
freedom against the strangling controls of 
mercantilism in the absolute monarchical 
state. Mercantilism subordinated economic 
activity to serve political ends, state power. 
The state set up monopoly controls over 
economic activity. Political and economic 
absolutism supported each other. Philoso- 
phers emphasized freedom from the state to 
promote the economic ends of production 
as property, individual welfare and liberty, 
operating through free competition in a free 
market. Hence, the liberal limitation of state 
power. 
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But out of free enterprise which followed 
the breakdown of state monopoly, arose mo- 
nopoly to negate the right to property and 
to destroy economic freedom. Private mo- 
nopoly replaced state monopoly. 


Free private enterprise must be maintained 
where it is. free; ownership and management 
being combined. 


Types of economic institutions which the 
U. S. A. needs to solve its crisis, are: 

1. Public enterprise, national, regional and 
local in the fields primarily of natural re- 
sources of large scale in industrial enterprise 
and of the great banks and related financial 
institutions now in monopoly control. 


2. Private enterprise in the field of small 
independent businesses, where owners are not 
absentee owners, but performed useful man- 
ugerial functions. 

3. Help to prevent overwhelming concentra- 
tion of powers in bureaucratic state. 


4. Free farmers operating, use owner fam- 
ily-type farms, with an admixture of co- 
operatives. 

5. Cooperatives of all kinds that are inde- 
pendent of state except for over-all planning. 


6. Free labor unions that retain their 
autonomy and are independent. both of man- 
ugement and the state. 


1. Public enterprise, national, regional and 
local, in the fields primarily of natural re- 
sources, of large-scale industrial enterprises 
and of the great banks and related financial 
institutions now in the grasp of monopoly. 


Public enterprises will not be centralized 
in the absolute control of a bureaucratic state. 
They will operate typically as public corpora- 
tions, which function far more independently 
of the state than do departments of govern- 
ment under which the Post Office, for ex- 
ample, is administered. Public corporations 
are run as economic enterprises, they have 
operational autonomy and are not under civil 
service. They are autonomous institutions 
independent of the state except for over-all 
policy and planning. The utmost in admin- 
istrative decentralization prevails for grass- 
roots control. There is full recognition of 
unionism and collective bargaining, and the 
right to strike remains even though the need 
for strikes may not arise. Public corporations 
will give representation on their directorates 
to interested functional groups: technical- 
managerial staffs, the workers, farmers and 
consumers. Consumer interests can be furth- 
er safeguarded by independent Consumer 
Boards, as is being done in the liberal demo- 
cratic socialism that the British Labor Gov- 
ernment is building up. In a liberal economic 
democracy the consumers will still have free- 
dom of choice in a free market, only their 
freedom will increase with the increase of 
consumer purchasing power and of leisure. 
Profit in public corporations is limited to the 
needs of replacement and expansion. Their 
policy is production for human welfare; and 
since they will cover two-thirds of the in- 
dustrial economy, they will set the directions 
of economic policy and morality. 


2. Private enterprise in the field of small 
independent business, where owners are not 
absentee owners but perform useful mana- 
gerial functions. 
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Under a liberal economic democracy the 
small businessmen are freed from monopoly 
exploitation and control. Their independence 
and prosperity will be promoted by public 
corporations, which operate in other fields 
and which, through unrestricted production, 
lower prices, raise purchasing power and 
stimulate greater prosperity. Under these 
conditions small business can live and flourish 
without the terrible exploitation of workers 
(and often of owners themselves) which is so 
often the case under monopoly capitalism. 
No business, big or small, has the right to 
exist unless it is beneficial to the people. 
Small independent business must set its ob- 
jective as a service to the people’s economic 
and democratic needs: the only justification 
of a ‘‘right to property.’’ A liberal eco- 
nomic democracy, moreover, has need and 
place for a free private enterprise that is 
truly free, and competitive, to prevent over- 
whelming concentration of power in a bu- 
reaucratic state Independent enterprise is 
especially important in the economic activi- 
ties that support the ‘‘opinion industries’’— 
printing, publishing, broadcasting —- where 
freedom of enterprise, individual and coopera- 
tive, will promote freedom of criticism and 
ideas. 


3. Free farmers operating use-owner family- 
type farms with an admixture of cooperatives. 


Free working farmers are sturdily demo- 
cratic. Collectivization of farms, is econom- 
ically unnecessary and politically undesirable 
as it means bureaucratic statism. In a liberal 
economic democracy all farmers will be free 
individual or cooperative farmers (over 
2,000,000 or two out of six, are now tenants 
or sharecroppers). Landlordism will go, 
with use-ownership as only basis of title to 
land. The new technology, which already is 
beginning to produce agricultural implements 
that make family-type farms more efficient and 
feasible, will be consciously slanted in that 
direction to enlarge the independence and 
incomes of farmers. Free farm ownership, 
individual and cooperative, will easily fit into 
democratic economic planning on all levels. 


4. Cooperatives of all kinds that are inde- 
pendent of the state except for over-all plan- 
ning. 


Cooperatives are growing. . They will grow 
still more as, in addition to their economic 
benefits, it is increasingly recognized that 
cooperative voluntarism, individual partici- 
pation and grass-roots self-government are 
sturdy supports of liberal economic democ- 
racy. Cooperative ownership is as much a 
form of no-profit ownership as public enter- 
prise. Autonomous cooperatives are indis- 
pensable to economic reconstruction for se- 
curity with freedom. Cooperatives can flour- 
ish especially in the ‘‘twilight zone’’ between 
big and small enterprises, which may be 
too big for individual ownership and too small 
for public ownership. They can flourish, too, 
in foreign trade and strengthen freedom of 
communication among nations. The scope of 
cooperatives will broaden from economic ac- 
tivities to include a larger share in the 
‘‘opinion industries’’ and im activities for 
health, recreation, education and culture in 
general. 


5. Free labor unions that retain their 
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autonomy and are independent both of man- 
agement and of the state. 


A combination of union management, in- 
dustrial management and the state in one 
bureaucratic centralization of power is the 
basis of the absolute totalitarian state. Un- 
ionism represents the self-organization and 
self-activity of workers to protect and pro- 
mote their interests. Workers will remain 
workers in any new order of the early future, 
they will continue to need independent unions 
to protect and promote their interests, espe- 
cially their interest in freedom: unions that 
are free to bargain and, if necessary, free 
to strike. The need to strike will surely 
diminish. But as a liberal democratic free- 
dom the right to strike is in the same class 
with the right to change governments in a 
multi-party state: the right may not be used, 
if conditions are satisfactory, but the right 
is there for use if conditions go wrong. In- 
dependent unions act as one of the checks- 
and-balances on managerial and governmental 
bureaucracy. Unfree ‘‘unions’’ are a major 
support of serfdom in the totalitarian state. 
Free unions are a major support of freedom 
in a liberal economic democracy. 


The combined operation of these five ele- 
ments will liberate society from monopoly 
capitalist reaction. It will, within the frame- 
work of an invigorated political democracy, 
permit technology and industry to do the job 
of producing an abundance of goods and 
services to meet human needs. It will bring 
economic balance and security, production 
for consumption and welfare, self-determina- 
tion and self-government in economic activity. 


A liberal economic democracy plans. But 
there is no magic in planning; totalitarian 
states plan, too. Absolute bureaucratic plan- 
ning is unnecessary and undesirable. An 
immense difference exists, however, between 
a total planned society and a continuously 
planning society, where planning is not ab- 
solute but conditional, relative and strategic, 
where planning proceeds on different levels 
and includes cooperative give-and-take. That 
is liberal democratic planning for freedom. 


Planning within a liberal economic dem- 
ocracy will work, moreover, because no mon- 
opoly capitalist power exists to oppose and 
frustrate it. Economic institutions will work 
with planning, not against it. Direct gov- 
ernment controls and regimentation will di- 
minish as the transformation of monopoly 
corporations into democratic public enterprise 
assures economic balance and security, an 
end of the economic crisis and turmoil pro- 
duced by the clash of private monopoly in- 
terests and the people’s needs. 


National economic planning will be limit- 
ed to strategic factors of policy, price and 
profit, over-all investment, the introduction 
of large new industries, with supplementary 
resort to fiscal measures for desirable eco- 
nomic and social objectives. The ‘‘free mar- 
ket and competition’’ becomes truly operative 
as prices, production and consumption are 
freed from monopoly controls. The continu- 
ously planning policy of liberal economic 
democracy includes regional and local plan- 
ning as well as national, with a functional 
working together of public, cooperative and 
private enterprise and planning. 


Political power is needed to achieve eco- 
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nomic reconstruction. But it is imperative to 
conserve and strengthen the liberal democratic 
procedures and values, not destroy them. 
Dictatorship and force destroy freedom as 
bureaucratic state power and force become 
ends in themselves in a new tyranny. 


A peaceful democratic achievement of po- 
litical power by a new people’s party is 
necessary. It becomes possible as all useful 
functional groups unite against monopoly cap- 
italism on a grogram of liberal economic 
democracy, which serves all useful functional 
interests. Destruction of political democracy 
to gain ‘‘economic democracy,’’ as commun- 
ism proposes and practices, ends up as the 
end of all democracy. Destruction of civil 
liberties to gain ‘‘economic security’’ end 
up as insecurity, for individual security is 
impossible in an absolute state without civil 
liberties. Our objectives and practice must 
be infused with liberal democracy as moral 
end and social means. Communism is not a 
‘‘higher form of democracy.’’ It is no dem- 
ocracy at all. 

The limited socialization, the economic and 
organizational pluralism, diversity and auton- 
omy of a liberal economic democracy sets up 
institutional checks-and-balances on the state. 
Where there is a plurality of centers of eco- 
nomic power with the framework of liberty, 
bureaucratic statism is impossible. 

Within the new institutional relations the 
state remains a liberal-democratic representa- 
tive state, limited in power. There is limita- 
tion, specification and decentralization of 
power on successive functional levels to pro- 
mote the self-activity of institutions and in- 
dividuals. The citizens of a liberal economic 
democracy will be in a position, much more 
than they are now, to speak up and be heard, 
to criticize, propose and decide, to act without 
compulsion from the oligarchs of monopoly 
capitalism or the oligarchs of totalitarian 
Communism, They will be free to use creative 
intelligence to make man’s increasing mastery 
over nature serve man, not monopoly, totali- 
tarianism and destruction. They can use 
creative intelligence to develop techniques 
of mediation for rational, peaceful solution 
of conflicts of interests on all levels. 


The end of “laissez-faire” capitalism 
means the end of neither of individualism 
nor of the liberal temper. 


In a liberal economic democracy there is 
no necessary conflict between the identity of 
the individual and social identity. Man will 
be neither atomistic, in the sense of an un- 
bridled ‘‘economic man’’ whose philosophy 
is, everyone for himself and devil take the 
hindmost; nor collective, in the sense of an 
anonymous ‘‘collective man’’ without an in- 
dividual moral identity. The goal is free 
development of the individual as the condition 
for free development of every other individ- 
ual’s personality, creative activity and hap- 
piness. 

In a liberal economic and social democracy, 
with its diversity within unity and its unity 
with diversity, it is possible for man the 
thinker and worker to become more liberal, 
more critical yet more tolerant. There will 
be wider, more significant cooperative par- 
ticipation of individuals in the economic, po- 
litical and cultural activities that shape hu- 
man life and destiny on the individual and 
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the social level. Individual conscience and 
responsibility will not be swallowed up in 
the enslaving anonymous ‘‘collective re- 
sponsibility’’ of an absolute state. 


Man will be free to use the experimental 
scientific approach to serve truly human 
needs. Free consideration and determina- 
tion of the ends and means will prevail with 
results freely checked against premises, in- 
terests, and values. Liberation of fresh, vari- 
able, individual qualities should bring an 
upsurge of initiative, enterprise and inven- 
tion in all spheres of human activity. The 
future is not frozen. It comes alive for free 
men and women to shape as they will to 
serve libertarian human values. 

This transition from a quasi-laissez-faire, 
welfare capitalist state to a liberal, demo- 
cratic, mixed planned and planning economy 
cannot be effected through either the Demo- 


cratic Party, with its corrupt big city 
machines etched against a Jim Crow fas 


cist Southernism or 
the political 
royalism. 
The majestic social and moral forces that 
cry out for a brave, new world of abundance, 
peace, freedom and brotherhood require and 
demand a new political instrumentality, un- 


the Republican 
voice of a decadent 


Party, 
economic 


sullied with greed, corruption, hate or op- 
pression. 
Hence labor should and must plan and 


build with the farmers, small business men, 
professional, church and school forces a third 
national mass independent political party 
free from influence or control of Fascists on 
the right or Communists on the left. 


But objection to a third party is raised on 
the grounds that ours is a two-party country 
and government. So is England but the 
British Labor Party, once a third party, is 
now the first party. 


Besides, third parties are a part of the 
American tradition. As early as 1820 and 
around the middle of the nineteenth century 
a rash of third parties broke out. There was 
the Working Men’s Party and many others. 
The Republican Party of 1854 was a third 
party. The National Labor Reform Party 
came into existence in 1872. There was the 
Green Back Party of 1874 and the People’s 
or Populist Party of 1892, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Party of 1912, the elder LaFollette’s 
Progressive Party of 1924. There was the 
Debs Socialist Party, which was founded in 
1877. And although the Wallace Progressive 
Party must be rejected because of Communist 
control, the fact that he was placed on the 
ballot in 33 or more states shows that the 
problem of working out the mechanics of get- 
ting a third party on the ballots of the states 
in order to be voted for by the people can 
be solved. 

All of these third parties voted against 
and condemned big industrial and financial 
monopoly. 

In the early and latter part of the nine- 
teenth century third parties fought for free 
public schools, the ballot, shorter work day, 
woman suffrage, abolition of chattel slavery, 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. Most 
all of these third parties disappeared ex- 
cept the Republican Party, but the Federalists 
and Whig Parties that represented the prop- 
ertied class also passed into history. 
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The history of politics and governments 
shows that the major parties and their can- 
didates have been greatly influenced to the 
acceptance of liberal policies by the threat of 
third parties. 

The Taft-Hartley Act may not be an un- 
mixed evil if, out of the struggles of labor 
against it, political consciousness of the 
workers is deepened, broadened and enlight- 
ened, to develop out of Labor’s League for 
Political Education and the C.1.0.’s P.A.C. 
into a national mass independent political 
party. 

Note that the Taft-Vale judgment in Eng- 
land in 1901, making unions calling strikes 
liable for damages, and the injunction of 
1909, prohibiting the use of union funds for 
political action, drove reluctant unions into 
the Labor Party. In 1924 the Labor Party 
government was formed. It lasted only nine 
months under Ramsey McDonald. The year 
1926 marked the calling of a general strike. 
It was broken by Prime Minister Baldwin. 
In 1929 and 1931 a labor minority govern- 
ment was formed under McDonald. In 1945 
the British Labor Party formed the gov- 
ernment, the British people rejecting Winston 
Churchill, war hero. 


But the formation of a third political party 
is not enough. Labor needs a new phil- 
osophy. 

Not only is the lassez-faire free private 
enterprise system bankrupt and inadequate 
to advance and develop an economy of abun- 
dance and freedom in this epoch of great 
trusts, but neither is the welfare state de- 
veloped during the era of the Roosevelt New 
Deal, which, after the control of government 
for some 12 years, failed to deficit spending 


and a planned scarcity economy to solve 
the problem of unemployment. 
When Japan bombed Pearl Harbor dur- 


ing the Roosevelt New Deal there were ten 
million, more or less, workers unemployed, 
and only the war saved the Roosevelt New 
Deal from repudiation by the American 
electorate. 


The United States of America has never 
had full employment except in times of war 
or the aftermath of war, for the preparation 
for war, or when our economy was attempt- 
ing to repair the devastation of war, as we 
are now doing under the Marshall Plan. 


We might well ask ourselves the questions: 


(1) Can the private free enterprise system 
under monopoly corporate interests, main- 
tain full employment with war? What will 
happen to the American economy when the 
United States of America stops pouring bil- 
lions of dollars in goods and materials into 
Europe and Asia under the Marshall Plan? 
Can the United States solve the problem of 
boom and bust, periodic inflation and de- 
flation under a monopoly-dominated private 
free enterprise capitalist economy? 


Note the depressions that have plagued the 
country and virtually wrecked the labor 
movement. We had depressions or reces- 
sions in 1784, 1807, 1810, 1815, 1821, 1825, 
1829, 1837, 1843, 1857, 1873, 1879, 1883, 
1885, 1890, 1891, 1913, 1920, 1922, 1929, 
1933, and 19387. 


These economic depressions and recessions 
have come to America during both Republi- 
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can and Democratic Administrations, which 
proves there is no fundamental difference 


between the two old parties and the impera- 
tive need of a third party committed to a 
mixed planned and planning economy, free 
from totalitarian, Communist, or Fascist con- 
trol. 


The American Federation of Labor should 
therefore set up a/national political commis- 
sion to study, explore and develop a 12-year 
plan to build an independent labor party 
comparable to the British Labor Party, while 
strengthening and using Labor’s League for 
Political Education to fight to maintain la- 
bor’s gains and to extend and expand our 
economic and social welfareism, which, how- 
ever, must be considered more of a palliative 
than a cure for our economic ills. 


It may be that the election of President 
Truman is but a political Indian summer for 
the workers of this country, comparable to the 
McDonald election in 1929 and 1931. There- 
fore, I hope that the delegates will give 
serious consideration to the future, a long- 
range future in building a political organiza- 
tion which can express the hopes, the aims, 
and the aspirations of all of the wage earners 
and all of the people of this country, realiz- 
ing that there is no freedom and security, 
no basic democracy, so long as the great re- 
sources of the nation, so long as the great 
wealth-producing agencies of the nation lie 
in the hands of a tiny fraction of people 
under monopoly capitalism. 

Thank you very much. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 


committee was carried unanimously. 


At this time the Vice-President-Elect of 
the United States, the Honorable Alben W. 
Barkley, was escorted to the platform by 
the Escort Committee. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am sure that our 
distinguished visitor can fully appreciate the 
warmth of the welcome that is extended to 
him by the officers, delegates, and visitors 
in attendance at this convention. You have 
just now demonstrated that fact, and I can 
assure him that he is extended the most 
cordial welcome that this convention can ex- 
tend on this occasion. We are tremendously 
happy because he is here. We share with 
him the feeling of pleasure which he, as 
well as all his friends throughout the en- 
tire nation, must experience over the gveat 
victory which he won at the election this 
November. 


He comes to us this morning as the newly 
elected Vice-President of the United States, 
and as we listen to the inspiring address 
which I know he will deliver, we can im- 
agine we hear him on the floor of the United 
States Senate, as we have heard him in days 
gone by, fighting for labor or for legislation 
sponsored by labor or in opposition to vicious 
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labor legislation introduced by reactionary 


members of the Senate. 


I am happy to tell you something that I 
know, that he made the greatest fight that 
any Senator could make on the floor of the 
Senate in opposition to the adoption of the 
reprehensible Taft-Hartley law. He is a 
friend of the people of the United States. He 
is associated with the liberal, progressive, 
forward-looking people of our country. That 
makes him a devoted friend of labor. He 
comes to us in that capacity this morning, 
and I am pleased now to present you Hon- 
orable Alben W. Barkley, now United States 
Senator, but the newly elected Vice-President 
of the United States. 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


(Vice-President-Elect of the 
United States) 


President Green, delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
ladies and genltemen: I am very happy in- 
deed, in response to the invitation extended 
to me by President Green two or three weeks 
ago, to appear before you this morning for 
a brief address. I realize how dangerous it 
is for any gathering of men and women to 
invite a member of the United States Senate 
to make a speech and expect it to be brief. 
For 22 years I have dwelt in the atmosphere 
of unlimited debate, sometimes too unlimited, 
and I have just told President Green that 
if I speak longer than 30 minutes he should 
pull my coat-tail. 

I am very highly honored, not only at the 
gracious complimentary introduction which he 
has given me to this great body of men and 
women representing people who work, who 
produce, who are the backbone of our country, 
along with other men and women of the same 
type and occupation—men and women who 
produce the things that are essential to the 
enjoyment of life in a civilized community. 


But I am not altogether unfamiliar with 
audiences of laboring men and women. Long 
before I was ever elected to Congress, when 
I was Prosecuting Attorney down in Mce- 
Cracken Oounty, Kentucky, I was an advocate 
of organized labor, and I recall back in 1909 
and 1911, when there was some difficulty in 
the Illionis Central Railroad shops in Padu- 
cah between the employees and the railroad 
company, involving their right to organize and 
their wages and conditions of labor, it was 
my great privilege and pleasure then to ad- 
vocate their cause, which they finally won. 

I recall one of the proudest things I have 
been connected with since I became a member 
of Congress in 1926. I had been a member 
of the Committee on Inter-State and Foreign 
Commerce, which had jurisdiction of legisla- 
tion dealing with our transportation com- 


panies. The Transportation Act of 1920, which 
was the Act turning the railroads back to 
their owners after World War I, provided 
certain things by way of amendment to the 
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Inter-State Commerce Act. Among other 
things it provided for a railroad labor board 
to deal with labor problems involving the em- 
ployees of the railroads. It was a one-sided 
Board; the provisions were one-sided because 
if an employee violated his agreement the 
railroad could fire him. But if the railroad 
violated its agreement the employee could not 
fire the railroad. 


The experience in the administration of that 
Act was very unsatisfactory. I voted against 
it in the beginning in 1920. I had refused as 
a conferee to sign the conference report along 
with the Honorable T. W. Sims of Tennessee, 
because it contained that provision. One day, 
unexpectedly, a group walked into my office 
in the House Office Building and asked if I 
would introduce a bill abolishing the Railroad 
Labor Board and creating a new Board of 
Conciliation and Mediation to deal with rail- 
road labor problems. You may be surprised, 
if you do not know, that the man who headed 
that group to ask me to introduce the bill 
was none other than the immortal Samuel 
Gompers, for so many years the head of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


That legislation became known as the 
Howell-Barkley bill. It was finally enacted 
into law and it has been one of the most 
successful pieces of labor legislation ever 
enacted in the history of the United States. 


So I am not altogether a stranger in a 
body of laboring men, either personally or 
legislatively. 


I am extremely happy to be here today and, 
of course, I share with you the exhilarating 
joy that we all experienced as a result of the 
verdict of the American people in the election 
on November 2nd. 


I am not here to make a political speech, 
and I am not going to reiterate all the things 
I said in the campaign. That would take 
longer than my time limit. But I am here to 
say that what we said in the campaign and 
what we proposed.in the campaign is just as 
valid, now that the election is over as it was 
before the election took place. I have never 
been one of those men who believed that a 
platform of a political party, is as some man 
once described it, like the platform of a train, 
made to get in on but not to stand on or ride 
on. I think when any political party goes be- 
fore the American people or any other people 
anywhere in any democracy with a program of 
action, with pledges as to what it will attempt 
to do in the event of its success, that plat- 
form, those pledges, those proposals, are 
binding upon not only the party but the mem- 
bers of the Party who have an opportunity 
to act upon them when they are elected to 
office. 


Therefore, having submitted to the people 
specific programs and proposals by way of 
legislation generally speaking, and with par- 
ticularity with regard to labor problems, hav- 
ing submitted those programs and those pro- 
posals to the American people, it is not amiss, 
on the verge of the assembly of the new 
Congress on the 3rd day of January to remind 
ourselves of some of those pledges and re- 
dedicate ourselves to their fulfillment. 


Of course, I realize the fact that you are 
probably interested, in a sense primarily, in 
consideration of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 
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As President Green has stated to you, I 
fought that Act on the floor of the Senate, 
I voted against it. When the President vetoed 
it I addressed the Senate in support of his 
veto and voted to sustain his veto; and if I 
had not been on the ticket with President 
Truman, if I had not been running for office 
in any capacity on the 2nd of November, I 
would still be against that Act and I would 
vote for its repeal if I were remaining in the 
Senate of the United States. 


Now, I will say here what I said in the 
campaign. It may be that the original Wagner 
law needed some modifications after the ex- 
perience of its administration in certain tech- 
nical matters in regard to procedure. I would 
not say that some modification or adjust- 
ments in the law were unnecessary or unwise, 
but I did sav in the campaign and I say here 
just as I said about the Federal Reserve 
System, which was adopted back under the ad 
ministration of Woodrow Widson, that when- 
ever any great law dealing either with labor 
problems or economic problems, or any other 
domestic problem in the United States, is 
found to need some sort of technical adjust- 
ment in order to make it more fair and more 
workable, those modifications, if necessary, 
ought to be made by those who believe in the 
law and its fairness, and not by those who 
are in favor of its destruction. 


I was asked the other day by a news con 
ference whether I thought the action to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Law would be the first on 
the agenda of the Congress. Of course, it is 
impossible to answer that question. My guess 
is that between the 3rd of January, when the 
new Congress takes over, and the 20th of 
January, when the inauguration takes place, 
there will probably be no time for much sub- 
stantial legislation. Committees have to be 
appointed. The Steering Committee of the 
Senate and the House to meet and assign 
new members of the Congress to committees 
on which they will serve during the next two 
or four years. Therefore, during those 17 days 
it would be in the nature of a miracle if any 
great substantial piece of legislation would 
be enacted. And then, of course, there will be 
certain activities preliminary to the inaugu- 
ration, and the atmosphere will not be suit- 
able for the consideration of long-time legis- 
lation during that temporary 17-day period. 
Aside from that, it is impossible to say what 
bill would come up first for the consideration 
of the Senate, because that depends upon the 
rapidity with which the committees to which 
legislation may be assigned act upon that 
legislation and report back to the Senate or 
the House for consideration. 


But I think it is fair to say that with as 
much promptness as the legislative situation 
will permit, the bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law will be brought before both houses of 
Congress and acted upon with as much promp- 
titude as is possible under the rules of either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives. 


There are many other measures in which 
you are interested and in which the American 
people are interested, and in which the Demo- 
cratic Party, if I may be so partisan as to 
mention the Party to which I belong and 
which I represent, has committed itself. One 
of them is the increase in the minimum wage 
of the American working man and working 
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woman. When the law was enacted originally 
it was an experiment. We had to take the 
best we could get under the circumstances. 
Congress had never enacted a minimum wage 
law before, applying to all of those engaged 
in interstate commerce directly and indiréct- 
ly. And so at a time when there was more 
unemployment and wages were low, 40 cents 
an hour appeared to be about as good a pro- 
posal as a minimum wage as we could work 
out, and it turned out to be that way. 


But in these days, and after the experience 
of that law, 40 cents an hour as a minimum 
seems grotesque. If you stop long enough to 
figure how much that means per day for a 
10-hour day, if there are any left, it would be 
$4 a day, and for an 8-hour day, which has 
been accepted as the standard generally in 
this country, it would mean only $3.20 per 
day for a working man or a working woman. 
Now $3.20 a day is utterly- ridiculous. There 
is no man who is the head of a family who 
can support that family in anything like ap- 
proaching decent standards of living on $3.20 
a day. 


The Democratic platform committed the 
Party to an increase in that minimum to at 
least 75 cents an hour, and I am in favor of 
it. I think that is as little as we can do for 
the lower grades of working people in the 
United States in all occupations in which the 
Federal Government has any authority to 
legislate. Seventy-five cents an hour should 
be the minimum, and if circumstances justify 
and the legislative situation makes it pos- 
sible, even that would seem to me to be a 


very modest minimum for the working people 
of the United States. 


You are interested also in Social Security, 
in the expansion of coverage and in the in- 
crease of benefits under Social Security. Social 
Security legislation was also a matter of ex- 
perience in the United States. Many other 
countries had antedated our social legislation 
by a quarter of a century. But we did finally, 
under the leadership of one of the great 
Americans who will go down in history as 
one of the greatest American Presidents, and 
in world history as one of the greatest world 
leaders in a time of chaos and frustration— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—under his leadership 
and inspiration, supported by a Congress in 
sympathy with his proposals, we embarked 
upon a social security legislation. We were 
tardy in its enactment because we have only 
recently come to realize that those who give 
their lives to society, those who serve their 
churches, their schools, their cities, their 
counties, their communities, those who work 
as they may and save as they can, can never 
hope to lay aside very much for the proverbial 
rainy day which comes to us all. 


Finally, we began to recognize that those 
who have helped make our society and helped 
make our democracy, helped our people to live 
by our standards of living, but who never- 
theless have never been able to, and cannot 
accumulate very much for their declining 
years, are entitled to some consideration from 
society which they have served. 


And when we passed the Social Security 
law providing old age pensions of $30. a 
month, provided the state matched the Fed- 
eral appropriation sufficiently to determine 
the $15 that would be allocated from the 
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Federal Treasury, most of us felt that that 
amount of $30 a month was a pension, be- 
cause we did not believe that the states would 
appropriate less than the amount necessary 
to make it a combined $30 per month. Well, 
we have found from experience in its adminis- 
tration that many of the states either cannot 
or at least have not matched the sum suffi- 
cient to make a uniform minimum of $30 per 
month. Many of the states have gone far 
beyond that. 


I have always believed and I now believe 
that there ought to be uniformity throughout 
the United States in so far as the benefits 
of old age pensions and old age subsistence 
are concerned, because it costs just as much 
for an American family or an American man 
or woman to live in Kentucky as it does in 
Ohio, or in Michigan, or in Iowa. The same 
standards generally apply, and there ought 
to be some way by which those benefits could 
be standardized, so that the mere accident of 
residence will not determine how much any 
person will be entitled to, if they are entitled 
to come under the coverage of the Social 
Security law. 

I recognize the fact that as an experiment 
it was an effort to create a sort of partnership 
between the Federal Government and the state 
governments, and I recognize also that there 
are some states, by reason of their economic 
condition, which may not be able to appro- 
priate out of their treasuries, under the tax 
law limitations under which they operate, a 
sufficient amount to bring the standards up 
even to a minimum of $30 per month. But, 
by whatever process it may be necessary to do 
it, I believe that the benefits ought to be 
increased by not less than 50%. I am no 
prophet, but I think the time may come when 
this obligation may have to be assumed by 
the Federal Government itself in order that 
their may be uniformity. 

I am satisfied the states which would there- 
by be relieved of the obligation to match 
Federal funds would find ample room for the 
use of those funds in other worthy, causes in 
regard to education and other benefits which 
can only be brought about by organized so- 
ciety, and the only voice and agency through 
which organized society can speak with 
authority is Government itself, either local 
or national. 


There is another thing in which you are 
concerned, and that is the Department of 
Labor. I have always been proud—and this is 
not a partisan matter—that the first Secretary 
of Labor was appointed by Woodrow Wilson, 
a great Democratic President, one of our 
great men, under whose administration and 
on whose recommendation the anti-trust laws 
of this country were amended so as to. say 
that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity to be sold in the market place, 
like cabbage or potatoes, but that it is a 
human element entering into the economy of 
our country, thereby relieving both labor and 
agriculture of the Damocles sword of possible 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws if they 
form labor or farmers’ organizations in order 
to benefit themselves or conserve their welfare 
or advance their interests legally. 


It was the original conception, written into 
the fundamental law creating the Department 
of Labor that it should, through its Secretary, 
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as a member of the Cabinet, devote itself to 
the advancement of the welfare of working 
people all over the United States, that it 
should be a real force, that the Secretary of 
Labor should have equal right with any other 
Cabinet member in the jurisdiction of his 
Department. 


From time to time, partly as a result of the 
war, independent agencies were set up deal- 
ing with labor problems outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labor. Four years 
ago the platform of our opponents criticized 
this dispersion of the functions of labor out 
of the Department of Labor. It charged that 
they were scattered all over Washington and 
all over the country, and they pledged them- 
selves to reassemble all of these agencies and 
activities in behalf of labor under the Secre- 
tary of Labor. I have no right to say that 


that pledge was not made in good faith. 
Nevertheless, it is a matter of history that 


when they came into power two years ago, 
not only did they enact the Taft-Hartley law, 
depriving American working men to many 
fundamental rights and liberties to which they 
had always been entitled, but they even went 
further in the dispersion of the agencies of 
the Department of Labor by taking some of 
them out entirely. 


I think the Department of Labor ought to 
be what it was intended to be, that the Secre- 
tary of Labor ought to be of equal rank in 
the Cabinet of the United States, and not be 
presiding over a mere skeleton organization. 
Therefore, I hope one of the first things the 
Congress of the United States will do after 
it meets in January will be to regroup or 
reassemble and revitalize the Department of 
Labor, for the benefit of American working 
men and women, and that the Secretary of 
Labor will not be ashamed to preside over 
the Department, because it is completely 
stripped ot its authority, and its jurisdiction. 


I am happy to be informed that the young 
and vigorous and aggressive and progressive 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, has so 
declared himself in favor of the rehabilitation 
of the Department of Labor, so that it may 
really deal with the problems for which it 
was established in the first place and for 
which it is organized. 


Of course there are many related problems 
that affect labor in this country. I mentioned 
@ moment ago the provision of the anti-trust 
law, the Clayton Anti-Trust Law which eman- 
cipated farmers and laboring men from the 
fear of prosecution as violators of the indus- 
trial law by legalizing their proper and legal 
organizations into associations, unions, co- 
operatives, or what have you, for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of agriculture and of 
labor. 


During the recent campaign a studied effort 
was made in some parts of this country to 
drive a wedge between organized labor and 
agriculture. In some sections the effort was 
made to charge the farmer with responsibility 
for the high cost of living solely, and in other 
sections the effort was made to charge organ- 
ized labor with sole responsibility for the 
high cost of living. 


I have neither the time nor the disposition 
nor the desire to allocate to any group or all 
groups responsibility for the high cost of liv- 
ing. It has come about in part by forces over 
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which we have had either no authority, or 
over which authority has been withdrawn. 

I believe in the profit system. I believe in 
private enterprise. I believe in free enterprise 
But there is a dispute as to what free enter- 
prise means in this country. My conception 
of free enterprise is that under a just and fair 
Government every American citizen, high or 
low, ought to enjoy not only the right but the 
protection of the Government of the United 
States in following his legitimate enterprises 
in any field of economy or welfare in the 
United States. I have never subscribed to 
the doctrine entertained by some, which I am 
happy to believe is a very insignificant numer- 
ical minority of our people, that free enter- 
prise means the freedom of some people to 
exploit the rest, and to use the powers of 
Government in order to confirm that enploi- 
tation. 


Phat is not the sort of free enterprise in 
which I believe. But I do believe in the free 
enterprise system as properly defined, and I 
believe in the profit system, and that means 
that I believe that those who are expected or 
depended upon to increase their capital in 
industries that give employment to millions 
of people, whether they be manufacturers or 
merchants or farmers or transportation com- 
panies, are entitled to expect a reasonable 
profit coming out of their investment of their 
capital in these enterprises. I do not think 
any fair-minded American can quarrel with 
that so long as we have the profit system and 
I am for it. I am for it as against that alien 
ideology that is seeking to infiltrate into this 
country that destroys the rights of individ- 
uals, makes them be cogs in a great wheel of 
government such as Communism not only 
detroys the free right of individuals to pursue 
their enterprises, but looks upon them as 
mere parts of a great machine, sort of Jugger- 
naut running over the nation and over the 
world in order that some godless ideology 
may become dominant throughout the world. 


I am happy to believe and to know and to 
realize that by whatever name you _ go, 
whether the American Federation of Labor, 
whether the Railroad Brotherhoods, or 
whether the CIO, an active effort is being 
made within the ranks of labor to stop in 
its tracks this monster that is seeking con- 
trol of the United States. 

Therefore we believe in the American way 
of life which has made us great. We be- 
lieve in the profit system therefore. 

Now, I do not think those who have en- 
joyed profits have any reasonable complaint 
to make at this time with respect to the 
amount of their profits. In 1932, if I may go 
back that far, everybody was in the red. It 
took a tremendous effort to get them out of 
the red, to get 15,000,000 American workers 
off the streets into jobs. 


I am happy to know that now we have 
the highest employment in the history of the 
United States—even higher than the peak 
year of the war. Approximately 63,000,000 
workers working at jobs in this country! I 
hope they will never become less but more, 
and that their share in the results of their 
labor will always be commensurate with the 
service they render in the production of 
goods and services. 


By 1939 the profits of industry had reach- 
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ed the figure of five and a half billion dollars, 
which was thought to be pretty good in view 
of what they had gone through in recent 
years. In the peak year of the war industrial 
profits had climbed to ten and a half billion 
dollars after taxes. In 1947 industrial profits 
had climbed to seventeen billion dollars, an 
all-time peak in the history of this nation, 
after taxes. 


For the year 1948, industrial profits in the 
United States will amount to $21,000,000,000 
—four times what they were in 1939. 


Now I do not allocate to industry or to 
industrial profits the entire responsibility for 
the mounting cost of living. But in this 
mounting, climbing amount of industrial 
profits after taxes, fairness requires that they 
take their share of the responsibility for the 
high cost of living in this country. 


So the Congress that will meet on the 3rd 
of January will be expected, and under our 
pledge will be required, to do something in 
regard to the high cost of living, because it 
may involve that type of inflation which 
brought us so close to disaster in the late 
1920’s and the early 1930's. 


You remember that in 1928 the candidate 
for President stated as a part of his cam- 
paign philosophy that if the nation followed 
in the next four years the same policies it 
had followed in the last eight years poverty 
would be abolished throughout the United 
States. I have no doubt of the honesty of 
that conviction. I have no doubt that the 
man who uttered that prophesy felt in his 
heart that it might come about, but he did 
not then realize, as he must have realized 
later, that by the constant climb of the 
spiral of inflation gnawing at the economy 
of the United States as a system and gnaw- 
ing at the economic condition of every house- 
hold in the nation, and all the optimistic 
foresight or prophesies growing out of that 
situation, which felt that the day would 
never come when there would be unemploy- 
ment or low prices for farmers, or for la- 
borers in this country, I say later he realized 
the fallacy of that conviction. 


I do not mean to intimate, because I firmly 
hope it will not be true, that the present 
spiral of inflation will be allowed to pro- 
ceed until it has undermined the solid founda- 
tion of our economic life to such an extent 
that it will produce another repetition of 
what followed in the late 20's and the early 
30’s. But, my friends, we cannot separate, 
we cannot divorce politics and economics. 
Politics is defined as the science of govern- 
ment. Therefore, by an analogy, a politician 
ought to be a man who is versed in the 
science of government. That may not always 
be true, but that is the definition. 


Economic is described and defined as the 
science of production, distribution, and use 
of the things which man produces and uses 
for his advancement and welfare. Economic 
conditions not only here, but in all coun- 
tries of the world, may determine the char- 
acter of the political government under which 
they live, and it has done it. 


Also politics, the kind of government we 
have, the kind of politics we have may de- 
termine in the future, as it has in the past, 
the sort of economic conditions under which 
our people are required to live. 


So that in the consideration of all of our 
problems, assuming politics is the science 
of government, and taking into account that 
as our life multiplies and becomes more 
complex and we become more interdependent 
upon one another and upon the world, we 
cannot separate political conditions from 
economic conditions beeause they go hand 
in hand and always have and always will. 
One may produce the other. 


Therefore, in the consideration of all of our 
problems, whether political or economic, we 
must take into account and constantly re- 
member that there is a partnership between 
political and economic conditions, not only 
in this country, but it is being played upon 
now not only all over Europe, but all over 
Asia by that same ideology of which I spoke 
awhile ago that feeds on poverty, feeds on 
distress, feeds on despair, which is op- 
posed to every movement made by the 
Government of the United States and the 
American people to restore the economic 
stability of Europe, in order that they may 
take advantage of instability and poverty and 
distress among the people to climb to power 
and to authority. 


I mentioned awhile ago the anti-trust law 
with respect to labor and agriculture. These 
two great elements of our people are inter- 
dependent. The farmers of the nation buy 
25 per cent of all the things produced in 
the United States, industrially speaking. 
Therefore, laboring men are interested in a 
successful and prosperous and happy agri- 
culture, because one-fourth of their market 
is found among the farmers. 


Likewise the farmers are interested in a 
happy, well-paid, and fully employed labor 
in this country, because labor buys from 
agriculture even a larger percent of the 
profits of agriculture, because they are nu- 
merically in the majority. 

Therefore, any man who seeks to drive a 
wedge between the farmer and the working 
man, either for political or ideological pur- 
poses, is no friend either to the farmer or 
to the laboring man. Happily our program 
has been, and I hope will continue to be, a 
program that takes into account the economic 
and social welfare of not only these two 
great segments of our population, but of all 
our people. 


We heard a good deal about unity during 
the recent campaign. I am for it! It is a 
good thing! But, as I said then, and I say 
now, unity by itself is not sufficient. It 
takes cooperation, it takes active, vigilant 
cooperation of all classes of our people, not 
to do injustice to anyone, but to do justice to 
everybody. 

The legislation that we have enacted in 
the last 16 years for the farmer and the 
laboring man has not been through an effort 
to create some special class, or to confer some 
special privilege to which they are not en- 
titled, but an effort to give them justice in 
this country,—and that is all they have ever 
asked for. 


I welcome the opportunity to work with 
you in the future as I have in the past. I 
don’t know how I am going to get along in 
this Vice-Presidential job. As Mr. Green 
has said, I have been down on the floor in 
the “bull pen” fighting down there, and I 
imagine I may forget myself some day and 
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crawl down off of the Vice-President’s stand 
and start to make a speech on the floor, 
whereupon I will be called down by the 
Chairman. 


When Vice-President Marshall was sworn 
in in 1913 he made a litle speech in which 
he said, “I am now entering upen a 4-year 
period of silence.” I make no such promise. 
I will be available in any capacity in which 
I may be of service as Vice-President, or as 
a citizen of the United States to the people 
of this country. To those who are entitled 
to our consideration, in any way in which 
my services may be called upon, I will be 
ready to render them in behalf of the same 
sort of things for which I have always stood. 


You probably heard the story of the man 
who said he raised two fine boys and 
educated them, and one of them went to sea, 
and the other became Vice-President, He 
had never heard of either one of them since. 
I am not going to sea! 


There is another thing in which you are 
concerned, in which all Americans are con- 
cerned, and that is a stable world in which 
to live. It has been three years and a half 
now, nearly, since the war ended, presumably, 
since the real shooting ended in the war in 
which we were then engaged. 


We still have no peace. It has been im- 
possible to arrive at a treaty of peace even 
for Austria,—poor little Austria which must 
bear the presence of American and Russian 
and British occupation of the territory of 
Austria. They desire a treaty of peace. 
They desire to embark upon their own feet 
in the family of nations, but because of the 
stubborn opposition and transgression of one 
nation which was our ally during the war 
it has been impossible to get a treaty for 
Austria so that she may proceed to re- 
habilitate her economic and political life. 


The same is true in Germany. For nearly 
four years now Germany has been occupied, 
and necessarily so, by the successful nations 
in the war. Time after time we have made 
an effort to sit down and draw up a treaty 
among the allied nations dealing with Ger- 
many, and there are many complicated 
problems that arise out of the effort to 
provide a treaty for Germany, but they are 
not too complicated to be settled if ever} 
nation wishes to settle them and wishes to 
be reasonable and cooperative in their settle- 
ment. 


The same is true of Japan. We have had 
a non-partisan foreign policy, and we shall 
make every possible effort to keep our for- 
eign policy non-partisan, because it has been 
so long said, politics ought to end at the 
water’s edge in dealing with other nations. 


We must bring a united front in dealing 
with the problems of international relation- 
ships. I do not know how long it will be. 
No man can predict how long it will be be- 
fore there can be a world-wide settlement of 
the issues that have grown out of the war, 
in order that all nations which desire it may 
have independence and may pursue a demo- 
cratic way of life under our influence and 
with our aid and assistance. 


We have embarked upon a four-year pro- 
gram to try to rehabilitate the economic and 
therefore the political stability of the nations 
of Europe and Asia. This is an unprecedent- 
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ed action on the part of any nation, and we 
did not do it and we are not doing it wholly 
as a matter of charity. There is a certain 
amount of self-interest in the matter because 
we know, we have learned the hard way, that 
our security and our liberty cannot forever 
be safe if all the rest of the world is insecure. 
It cannot be held to be safe if we are to be 
surrounded on all sides and in every conti- 
nent and on every ocean by inimical forces 
that seek to undermine the stability of our 
own institutions. 

We have happily embarked upon the good- 
neighbor policy in the Western Hemisphere, 
which has drawn all the nations of the West- 
ern world together, not only as a matter of 
self-defense, but as a matter of world-wide 
influence and advancement. Not only that 
we know we cannot remain forever prosper- 
ous as a nation if the rest of the world is 
prostrate, and therefore it is to our interest 
as a nation to help the other nations up on 
their feet, se that they may stand erect and 
look their fellowmen in the face, moving for 
ward under their own steam. 


It is-to our interest in both of these mat- 
ters, political and economic stability, to do 
everything that we can out of our resources, 
influence and power, as the leader among the 
democratic nations of the world, to bring 
about peace, to usher in the day when all of 
the two billion human beings who inhabit this 
earth may stand erect, throw off their shoul- 
ders the burden of taxation for armaments, 
war, and all of the aftermath and evils of 
war. Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if, 
under the leadership of our great Govern 
ment and people, we could usher in a period 
of peace not only for our generation but for 
future generations, not only for our nation 
but for all nations? 


Whatever happens you and I may be able 
to endure it. We have lived, for the most 
part, at least half of our lives. Nobody 
knows how old he will be finally. I have 
been trying to live to be a hundred. 


I was over in Egypt not long ago and I 
went out to the Pyramids at midnight, and 
the moonshine was coming down with its 
glimmering sheen upon it,—a scene fit for 
romance—and there I was, all by myself 
1 thought I was, but from behind every rock 
and stone there came an Arab fortune-teller. 
I always was the victim of fortune-tellers. 
I like to hear them tell them, even though I 
don’t believe it, because it usually sounds 
good. I never heard a bad fortune told. I 
said to him, ‘“‘How much will it be?’’ He said, 
“Two dollars.”” So I handed him the $2 and 
he got down on the sand and made a whole 
lot of lines and said to me, “Choose one.” 
I chose one, and then he took me around 
behind the Sphinx, to make it more myste- 
rious, and went through all sorts of gyrations, 
and then he said to me, “You are going to 
live to be 105.” 


I said, “I have been planning to live to 
be 100, but if you will guarantee me five 
years more I will give you $2 more. I will 
give anybody $2 for five years more of life.” 
Finally he got through with me and as I left 
he waved his hand and said, “Be careful, 
don’t get killed in an airplane.” 


Thousands of us can endure most any hard- 
ship that may come to us, but when you 
look into the cradle and see your children or 
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your grandchildren lying there in the inno- 
cence of their childhood, their babyhood, when 
you look into their faces as they sleep, you 
cannot but feel some obligation to hand this 
nation and this world down to them in a con- 
dition that will enable them to live happily 
and prosperously and in freedom. 


So when we consider the problems that 
face us we are not considering them only for 
today or for tomorrow, we are considering 
them for all time, and it is my hope that 
whatever our politics may be, whether in 
office or out of office, we may work together 
not only for the improvement of our social and 
economic and moral and intellectual condi- 
tions in the United States, but through our 
influence and our determination and our stead- 
fastness in the problems of liberty and hu- 
manity, of peace and of democracy, we may 
be acclaimed at last as that nation which has 
without selfishness gone down into its own 
resources, its power, and its influence—not 
to grab off a square foot of land from any 
other nation, not to demand reparations as a 
result of the war, although it cost us $35, 
000,000,000 to help win the war for democ- 


racy—but through our influence, our guid- 
ance, our strength, and our economic and 
political stability we may not only set an 


example to all of the nations of the world, 
but we may lead them into the paths of peace 
throughout the world. 

It was my good fortune to be in Rome in 
September, attending the annual convention 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union which is 
made up of the members of the Parliaments 
of the world. Thirty-nine nations were rep- 
resented there, with over 400 delegates. His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, invited the entire 
delegation out to Castle Gondolfo, where he 
has his summer home, and received them 


there. He made a beautiful speech to that 
delegation. He spoke in French. He is a 
very great linguist. He speaks beautiful 
English, of course beautiful Italian, perfect 
German and French, and I don’t know how 


more. But the subject of his talk to 
these delegates was peace and justice and 
truth. And when later he invited me to a 
private audience with him and I thanked him 
for his address to the whole delegation I said, 
“Your Holiness, your speech was timely 
and beautiful and I do not need to remind 
you that the Bible says somewhere that the 
truth shall make us free.” 


He sent through me, to the President of the 
United States, to the Government of the 
United States, and to all of the American 
people, his blessing without regard to re- 
ligious denominations. I am happy to con- 
vey that message from one of the great men 
of this day. 


many 


I am glad to have been here today. I wish 
I could stay longer, but I am compelled to go 
on home. I am due there tonight, and there- 
fore I shall have to leave promptly. 


I wish for this great organization and 
all that it represents continued strength and 
happiness and prosperity, a continued feel- 
ing that from our Government, it and its 
members, and all Americans, receive justice 
and equality of treatment. It will be a great 
pleasure and an honor to me to work with you 
in the future, as I have in the past, for the 
advancement of the cause of our people, and 
for the ultimate attainment of that world 
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democracy, without which there is no free- 
dom and no real life worth living. 


I thank you again! 

(The address of the Vice-President Elect 
was received with prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause.) 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Our great speak- 
er rose to new heights of excellency on this 
occasion, and delivered one of the finest ad- 
dresses it was possible for any group assem- 
bled anywhere to listen to. It was a states- 
manlike presentation of subjects in which all 
of us are deeply interested. We shall long 
remember his visit to our convention. L 
thank him a million times for coming to us 
this and for the 
spiring address which he 


morning wonderfully in- 
delivered on this 


occasion. 
The chair now recognizes the Chairman of 


the Committee on Resolutions, for a further 
report of that committee. 


COMMITTEE WOLL: ‘The 
Committee will the Com- 
mittee on Union Labels, which I understand 


CHAIRMAN 
now give way to 
has a brief report. 

Before so doing I want to announce that 
the International Labor Relations Commit- 
tee will meet in Parlor I, immediately upon 
adjournment of the convention. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Brother David 
nouncement. 


The Chair recog- 


nizes Dubinsky for an an- 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: 
The Committee on Executive Council’s Report 
will meeting immediately following 
the adjournment of this session in the North 
Hall. 


have a 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I am pleased 
to present to you Brother Ornburn, Chair- 


man of the Committee on Labels. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON LABELS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ORNBURN: 
Mr. President, the Committee on Union La- 
bels has a rather unique report to submit to 
the convention. I beg of you to be patient, 
and in advance I shall tell you how much 
time we will need for you to give to this 
report. In addition to the report of the com- 
mittee we are going to present a motion pic- 


ture which was made by Movietone News 
at the last Union-Industry Show held in 
Milwaukee. The total time required for the 














presentation of the Committee’s report and 
the showing of the picture will be 20 min- 
utes, and I do hope you will be patient and 


bear with us for that 20-minute period. 


Your Committee on Union Labels has ex- 
amined that part of the Executive Council’s 
Report appearing on pages 198, 199, 200 and 
201, which has been referred to it. 

We were not surprised but extremely well 
pleased with the cooperation the Union Label 
Trades Department continues to receive from 
President William Green and Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, 
Organization, John J. Murphy. 
imously of the that 
kind of support on the part of leading offi 
cials of the American 
the Department would not have met with the 
success it has in the recent past. 


and the former Director of 
We are unan- 
opinion without this 


Federation of Labor, 


Under the direction of the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we note the columns of the 
American Federationist and the A. F. of L. 
Weekly 
able for news releases and editorial comment 
of an educational nature publicizing the 
Union Labels, Shop Cards and Buttons. 


News Service has been made avail- 


Your committee keenly appreciates the 
effective work of the officers and members of 
the American Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
of Labor. 
of the auxiliary membership as outstanding 
Their contact with 
won over many 


offering for 


iaries We regard the influence 


local retail outlets has 


sympathetic merchants in 
label 
the recognition of service organizations using 
card and button. 
that 


sale union articles and 


the shop It has long been 
an established fact the women of the 


home 


control the family budget, and your 
committee feels that this tremendous pur- 


chasing power must be encouraged and aided 
in every way possible to extend this influence 
by expanding the already auxil 
iaries and establishing new auxiliaries. Your 
committee, therefore, appeals to the affiliated 


organized 


national and international unions, state fed 
erations of 
federal labor unions to encourage the forma- 


labor, city central bodies and 


tion of women’s auxiliaries, 


The attention of your committee has again 
been called to the splendid cooperation ac- 
corded by the labor papers and official labor 
journals. We note the publishers and edi- 
tors of these trade union publications con- 
tinue to give liberally of space in assisting 
the Department in creating a union label 
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conscious consumer demand for merchandise 
union label and 

playing the shop card and button 
mittee wishes to emphasize that this coopera- 


bearing the services dis- 


Your com- 


tion is all the more appreciated because the 


space is freely given in these trade union 
publications. 
We compliment the Union Label Trades 


Department in its effort to acquaint the con- 
sumer with the importance of insisting upon 
label 
through the aid of an annual directory. This 


union merchandise and union services 


directory is made available to all unions, 


women’s auxiliaries, friendly organizations 


and societies. Manufacturers using the union 
list the name of their firm through 
affiliated to the Label 


Department. It is there 


label may 
Union 
that 


is no charge made to the employer for this 


the unions 


Trades noted 


listing service. 


Your committee notes that Union Label 
Leagues affiliated to the Union Label Trades 
Department and Union Label committees of 


central labor unions have increased in num 
ber since the last convention and have ex 
panded their work generally. We commend 


these leagues and committees on conducting 
union label exhibits locally and also on par 
ticipating in all activities of an educational 
nature, including visits to local unions for the 
purpose of making known to the membership 
the retail outlets selling union label articles 
also advise the 


and to membership of the 


service establishments displaying the shop 


card and button. 


We urge the national and _ international 
unions to appeal to their local unions to ex 
tend their interest in furthering the cause of 
the union labels, shop cards and buttons and 
to encourage the appointment of committees 


for the 


purpose of setting up local union 
label leagues where there are none now in 


label 
unions affiliated to 


existence and through the local union 


leagues visit other local 
national and international unions that are not 
a part of the Union Label Trades Department 


and seek their cooperation. 


We commend the Union Label Trades De- 
partment on the use of the radio and on the 
use of transcriptions as a part of its educa- 
tional campaign and, in addition, on the per 
sonal appearances by representatives of the 
Union Label Trades Department and by A. F. 
of L. representatives before all types of con- 
ventions and meetings. 


Your committee is impressed with the wide- 
spread enthusiastic acceptance of the Union 
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Industries Show sponsored by the Union La- 
bel Trades Department and which has the 
blessings of the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. These shows are recog- 
nized as the world’s foremost labor-manage- 
ment exhibition and are a dramatic combina- 
tion of brilliant booth displays of union- 
made goods and interesting demonstrations 
of union services. It is noted that manu- 
facturers and business institutions under 
agreement with American Federation of Labor 
unions are eligible to exhibit in these annual 
exhibitions and that in many of the exhibits 
Management joins with labor unions in a 
cooperative spirit by aiding in the design, 
the development and the construction of the 
exhibits. 


Three of these outstanding exhibitions have 
been held—the first in Cincinnati; the sec- 
ond in St. Louis and the third in Milwaukee, 
and in each instance was held in the largest 
auditorium available in these three outstand- 
ing cities; but the crowds exceeded the ca- 
pacity of the auditoriums. 
of people were denied admittance because the 
auditoriums would not accommodate the vast 
throngs that turned out to witness how man- 
agement and labor could join together in mak- 
ing America the greatest productive nation 
in the Delegates in attendance at 
this convention from the 


Tens of thousands 


world. 
three cities men- 
tioned can and have attested to the exceed- 
ingly effective influence of 
their community. Because of the inability to 
interested crowds in the 
three past shows, your committee notes that 


these shows in 


accommodate the 


arrangements have been made for the fourth 
Union Industries Show in what is possibly the 
largest public auditorium in America—the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. The show will 
open its doors at noon on May 18, and will 
close at midnight on May 22, 1949. From 
the enthusiam already demonstrated in Cleve- 
land and throughout the Middle West, it is 
that the Cleveland 
cel any of those held in the past. 


expected Show will ex- 


Your committee commends the officers of 
the Union. Label Trades Department for hav- 
ing made available space for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force in these shows, and also upon 
the entertainment furnished the visitors by 
outstanding union bands and members of the 
Artists of America. 


Associated Actors and 


Your committee feels that the interest dis- 
played by Movietone News in making a film 
of the Milwaukee show is conclusive evidence 
that this event is regarded as of sufficient 
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nation-wide importance to highlight in their 
Movietone News. 


The President of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman, has enthusiastically endorsed the 
last two exhibitions. What he had to say in 
advance of the Show held in Milwaukee can 
bear repeating, and we quote the President's 
letter in full: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
August 4, 1947 


‘‘Dear Mr. Ornburn: 


“Tt gives me pleasure to learn that previous 
Union-Industries Shows have been so success- 
ful that your department now contemplates 
sponsoring them on an annual basis. Real 
benefits accrue to all the people when labor 
and management join hands to display the 
products which they have jointly produced 
under decent working conditions. I have every 
confidence that the 1948 Union Industries 
Show in Milwaukee will be an outstanding 
success. 

‘*The list of industries that are cooperating 
with your endeavor is an impressive one. This 
is further evidence of the ability of labor and 
management to work together. The union 
label which the products of those industries 
bear enables consumers to do their part toward 
encouraging continuation of enlightened, 
friendly relations between labor and manage- 
ment. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(s) Harry S. Truman’’ 


Industries 
the im- 
which are 


Union 
Committee recognizes 
portance of Union Label weeks, 
conducted by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment with the assistance of the officials of 
the American Federation of Labor. These Un- 
ion Label weeks take on the atmosphere of a 
religious revival for during this period mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. unions are aroused to 
work in the interest of an outstanding cause. 
It is noted that governors and mayors, too 
numerous to mention, have proclaimed Union 
Label week in their respective state and local 
communities. We feel that these proclama- 
tions focus the attention of the consuming 
public upon the activities of the Union Label 
Department and aid in making the 
general public aware of the importance of the 
Union Label and that the finest in all types 
of merchandise is produced under union con- 
ditions, and the best in services is performed 
by members of labor unions. 


Supplementing these 


Shows, your 


Trades 


Your Committee is advised that the Union 
Label Trades Department contemplates con- 
ducting a Union Label week in 1949. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the 
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repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act will bring about 
renewed interest in the insignia of the unions 
in the American Federation of Labor. We 
further feel that with the momentum gained 
by the Union Industries Show that the coming 
year will be most outstanding in the history 
of the Union Labels, Shop Cards and Buttons. 


Respectfully submitted, 


I. M. Ornburn, Chairman 
Anthony Merlino, Secretary 
Charles Hanson 
Joseph Belsky 
James V. Novaco 
Madge King 

Toney Gallo 

Joseph Addy 

E. M. Weston 

W. C. Moeller 
Laurence Brown 
John Zitello 

Mary G. Morley 
Francis Laick 
Charles E. Rohler 
Paul Jones 

James A. Suffridge 
Roy B. Groenert 
Wilson Morrison 
Frank W. Anderson 
Horace L. Imeson 
Alfred Salupo 

R. E. Tomlinson 

J. Howard Hicks 
Philip Kramer 


COMMITTEE ON UNION LABELS 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ORNBURN: Mr. 
Chairman, I move adoption of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Election of Officers 


DELEGATE McCURDY, Garment Workers: 
President Green, inasmuch as the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
has made and is making every effort to get 
the delegates home for Thanksgiving, I move 
that the nomination and election of officers 
of the American Federation of Labor be a 
special order of business Monday afternoon 


at 3 o'clock. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


carried. 


At 12:30 o’clock “p.m. the convention ad- 


journed until 2 o’clock p.m. 
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SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2 
o'clock by President Green. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Assistant Secretary Schmidt read the fol- 
lowing communications: 


New York, N. Y. 
November 19,1948 


William Green, President, 
AFL Convention, 
Netherland Plaza, 


Cincinnati. 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People sends greetings to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. We congratulate you on the important 
part you played in arousing the American 
people to the need for better representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 
Through the years, many of us have been 
working on a blueprint, for Democracy. We 
have included fair labor legislation and civil 
rights’ laws in our plans. The blueprint was 
approved by the people at the polls on No- 
vember 2. We are now ready to move ahead 
effort to build for the future 

Walter White, 
Secretary 
NAACP. 


in a united 


Washington, D. C. 
November 19, 1948 


William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


I know that no one in organized labor will 
be misled by the attitude RE Taft- Hartley 
falsely imputed to me by yesterday’s New 
York Times. But because it might adversely 
influence others I have issued the following 
release which I would appreciate your making 
known to all of my friends in the A. F. of L. 
gathered in Cincinnati. (Quote) Queried re- 
garding an article in yesterday’s New York 
Times which said he believed a Taft-Hartley 
repealer could be passed only as part of new 
labor legislation, Senator James E. Murray 
indignantly denied any such belief. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that the Democratic Congress can and 
without question will promptly repeal the Taft 
Hartley Act in its entirety,’’ Senator Murray 


said. ‘‘Certainly I shall make every effort to 
bring about this result.’’ As to possible new 
departures in labor legislation, Senator Mur- 
ray refused to comment other than to point 
out that his position had been clearly set forth 
in the minority report of the joint committee 
in which he and his Democratic colleagues 
on that committee had demanded repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act prior to the election. ‘Of 
one thing I am certain,’’ Senator Murray con- 
cluded, ‘‘The Democratic party will carry out 
the program on which it based its campaign 
the election.’’ (Unquote) May I 
also take this opportunity to send you per- 


and won 


sonally and all the delegates to your conven- 
tion my sincere best wishes for a successful 
meeting and my congratulations on the fine 
job done by the A. F. of L. in bringing the 
truth to the American People during the cam- 
paign, 

James E. Murray, U.S.S. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now pre- 
sents to you Chairman Dubinsky, of the Com- 
mittee on Executive Council’s Report. Broth- 
er Dubinsky. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, on behalf of the 
Committee on Executive Council’s Report, I 
wish to introduce to you our efficient secretary, 
Selma Borchardt, who will submit the report 
on behalf of the committee. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt reported on 
behalf of the committee as follows: 


New International Union Chartered 
(Page 42, Executive Council Report) 


The first item submitted to the committee 
refers to the chartering of a new international 
union: The American Federation of Grain 
Millers. 


Jurisdictional lines are carefully set forth 
in the charter and have been agreed to by 
interested organizations. 


The granting of this charter marks the fur- 
ther growth of the American Federation of 
Labor in the field of industrialized agriculture 
and in affording further organizational oppor- 
tunities in the vast wheat and grain areas in 
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our country. The economic benefits to the 
workers affected will be great, we feel sure, 
and today we can also say that the political 
repercussions of extended trade union organi- 
zation in these states will be so great that in 
turn further economic benefits will result. 


Your committee recommends that the Re- 
search Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor prepare a study showing the 
effects of organization that have resulted 
from our extension of organization to in- 
dustrialized agriculture and allied vocations; 
a study which would help us interpret the 
consequences of our program and plan to im- 
plement it further. 


With these observations, your committee 
recommends the adoption of this section of 
the Executive Council Report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
I move the adoption this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The® motion was seconded and carried 


Disaffiliation of the United Mine 
Workers of America 


(Page 42, Executive Council Report) 


It was with deep shock that the members 
of the American Federation of Labor learned 
of the decision of the United Mine Workers 
of America to disaffiliate from the American 
Federation of Labor. It is difficult for us to 
comprehend fully the purposes that motivated 
this action; especially so, as the President of 
the United Mine Workers had himself pressed 
effectively for many of the programs through 
which Labor’s cause has been vigorously ad- 
vanced. This disaffiliation is the more amazing 
when we further realize that the man who 
curtly announced it has so often and so strong- 
ly pressed for a single great united free trade 
union movement in this country. 


Surely, we all know the affiliation of the 
United Mine Workers of America with the 
American Federation of Labor has been mu- 
tually advantageous. We do not here attempt 
to explain or interpret the paradoxes involved 
in this disaffiliation. We do but hope that 
such motives and programs as once before 
effected a reaffiliation of the United Mine 
Workers with their parent body will again 
prompt this organization to join in _ full 
strength with the body which has so much, 
through the years, helped them and which 
they in turn have helped. 


Whatever may have motivated the decision 
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of the United Mine Workers to disaffiliate, 
the march of events since then has not shown 
a justification for disaffiliation of the United 
Mine Workers from the A. F. of L. and we 
hope that the union mindful of the loss re- 
sulting from disaffiliation will reconsider its 
decision and rejoin their parent body, the 
A. F. of L. We hope that they will return 
home to function in the family of which, by 
their very nature, they are a functional part. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of this section 
of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboy’s Union No. 
15834: I am very interested in that report of 
the United Mine Workers and why they broke 
away from the American Federation of Labor 
at the San Francisco convention. As you know, 
some of your delegates who were in San Fran- 
cisco, most of you know that it was the at- 
tacks on District 50 by the labor leaders, and 
now they are sore they did that, was the 
cause of the mine workers pulling out of the 
Federation. I say to you, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out fear of contradiction that the American 
Federation of Labor in San Francisco, the 
delegates which by my own count—and I 
counted plenty—wanted to jump on the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers on account of District 50. 
If they used some judgment, the United Mine 
Workers would still be in this convention 
and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Mr. Chairman, and delegates, I came here 
to this convention the same as I did in the 


San Francisco convention to listen and to 
educate myself more thoroughly with an un- 
derstanding of the organization. Especially 
since I came here and since the action of 
some of the things that forced the Miners to 
pull out of the Federation, and the action of 
the Executive Council—that famous action 
of the Executive Council in Chicago in August 
in which they endorsed to organize behind a 
picket line in Seattle—those things, my 
friends and delegates, are the reasons why 
Lewis pulled out 


I have been in Seattle since 1917. We 
have a united labor movement. We all work 
together. Each organization got strong through 
the efforts of the other, but for the first time 
in forty years, since I have belonged to the 
American Federation of Labor—and I never 
did belong to any other organization has it 
been my occasion to know that the Executive 
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either through misunderstanding or 
endorsed organized 
hind a bona fide union picket line. 


Council 


otherwise, scabbery be- 


I looked over the report of the Executive 
Council and I can’t find one line showing how 
their action was justified and their decision. 
I know the Executive Council did send Mr. 
Murphy to Seattle. Mr. Murphy by-passed— 


PRESIDENT GREEN: May the Chair call 
the attention of the speaker to the fact that 
there isn’t any reference to Seattle or to the 
Seattle situation in this report. It deals with 
the withdrawal of the United Mine Workers 
from affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor, so the delegate will please confine 
himself to a discussion of the subject before 
the convention. 


DELEGATE TURCO: 
your permission and the permission of the 
delegates, I am trying to show to the dele- 
gates and to you, Mr. Chairman, personally, 
—-because I wrote, and in one letter you an- 
swered in which you told me personally that 
I didn’t know what I was talking about— 
I am trying to show you and the delegates 
here present the same reason why the miners 
pulled out and such action by the same or- 
ganization which was involved in this deal in 
Seattle, claiming everything they get hold of, 
—anything on wheels, Mr. Chairman,—even 
a locomotive because they have got wheels. 
With your permission I would like to finish 
my remarks on this question, but if you 
object, Mr. Chairman and you delegates, and 
you don’t want to hear the true situation, 
I am willing to sit down. 


Mr. Chairman, with 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You will confine 
yourself to a discussion of the subject before 
this convention. The Chair will not permit you 
to cover the universe in your discussion. 


DELEGATE TURCO: All right, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is the reason which I have cited 
to you, and I hope I have an opportunity 


to bring the Boeing 


vention. 


ease before this con- 


PRESIDENT 
marks? 


GREEN: Any further re- 
If not, all those in favor of adopt- 
ing the committee’s report will say aye; con- 
trary minded, no, 


The motion to adopt 
committee was carried. 


the report of the 
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Selection of Fraternal Delegates 


(Page 42, Executive Council Report.) 


Your committee notes with pleasure that 
Brother Volz of the Photo Engravers Union 
and Brother Gorman of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters represented the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the British Trades Union 
Congress at Margate, England last Septem 
ber and that Brother Walsh of the Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators represented us at the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress at Victoria in 
October. We look upon such participation as 
a symbol of the actual closeness our organiza- 
tion has with those to whom we send delegates. 


Your committee believes that our repre- 
sentatives to the international conferences 
have significant matters on which to report 
to our whole membership from such trips, 
and we recommend that in the future that 
such reports as our delegates may wish to 
make after such trips—not only on the con- 
ferences themselves, but also on the conditions 
in general in the countries visited, be made 
widely available to our entire membership 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani 
mously. 


Trade Union Benefits 


(Pages 52-56, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is each year the happy duty of this Com 
mittee to report to the Convention the great 
material benefits which are afforded to our 
members by their respective unions. Of the 
unions reporting—and some two dozen inter- 
nationals did not report in time to be recorded 
in this report—there is a record of almost 
61 million dollars paid by the internationals 
to their members. In addition millions more 
were paid out by local unions. Death, sick, 
unemployment, old age, disability, benefits 
have been paid out. It is good to note that 
these benefits supplement benefits paid the 
workers from public funds for such socially 
essential benefits to which the workers are 
entitled as citizens. 


We would further point out that our Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor trade union benefits 
have pointed the way to further benefits for 
the workers; first, from public sources and 
later from industry itself. Experience has 
shown that as the American Federation of 
Labor has secured nationwide recognition of 
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the benefits from programs of social security 
for the workers that each step has led to 
the development of a further step in this 
direction. We first secured recognition of the 
principle that trade union benefits must be 
supplemented by publicly supported social in- 
such as, social security. We have 
now secured wide recognition of the principle 
that industry itself must help there the cost 
of social insurance. Indeed, social insurance 
in all forms must be recognized as an in- 
herent cost of industry—a cost, however, 
which though the funds come from industry, 
must be administered with the guidance and 
controls in the hands of those who are to be 
directly benefited through such a fund. Yes, 
today we know that social insurance from 
trade unions, from public funds, and from 
industries’ funds must supplement each other. 


surance, 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


Engineers-Firemen and Oilers 
(Pages 43-44, Executive Council's Report.) 


Under the caption, ‘‘Engineers-Firemen and 
Oilers’’ is recorded that efforts have been 
made to bring these organizations together. 

Your committee reaffirms and approves pre- 
vious decisions rendered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


‘“‘That an amalgamation should be con- 
summated, and that it would be in the best 
interest of the membership of the two or- 
ganizations, as well as the entire labor 
movement.’’ 


Your Committee has learned that a plan of 
merger and offer of amalgamation has been 
submitted by the Operating Engineers to the 
Firemen and Oilers as follows: 


‘‘Offer of amalgamation made by the 

International Union of Operating Engineers 

~to the International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers. 


‘*We offer to amalgamate with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
on a basis of good will, common-sense and 
fair play, (1) under the name of International 
Brotherhood of Engineers, Firemen and 
Oilers, (2) with point retention of acquired 
jurisdiction rights, (3) we will 
entire membership of the Firemen and Oilers 
free of charge, (4) we will take over all gen- 
eral officers elected and holding office in the 
Firemen and Oilers without discrimination 


absorb the 
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or diminution of salary, (5) we will assume 
all debts of record lawfully owed by them, 
(6) we will preserve the equal prestige of 
the Firemen and Oilers and the Operating 
Engineers by establishing their organizations 
as integral departments administered through 
cooperation of the joint official staff under our 
Constitution, (7) we will provide job security 
to every firemean and 
occupation and also the means of advance- 
ment to the rank and pay of an operating 
engineer through a seniority promotion system, 
(8) We will transfer our apprenticeship 
system and establish the same under the Fire 
Oiler Division thus effecting one 
promotion from apprentice through 


oiler in his present 


men and 
line of 
the firemen and oiler to the operating eigineer, 
(9) we will safeguard the vested interests 
of members in their benefit funds, (10) we 
authorize the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to interpret and decide any 
question on the mechanics of this merger. 


‘*‘We request that both parties, join in a 
request to the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor asking it to con- 


duct a referendum among the memberships 
affected 


end that an unbiased canvass be secured. 


regarding our above offer to the 


‘International Union of 
Operating Engineers 
By Wm. E. Maloney, 
General President 
By F. A. Fitzgerald, 
General Sec’y-Treas 


The Executive Council's report states that 
the proposal of the International 
Operating Engineers was unacceptable to the 


Union of 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oil- 
ers, among the reasons being that the Con- 
stitution of the Firemen and Oilers prohibits 
Their which the 
officers must obey, expressly provides that: 


such action. constitution, 


The International Executive Board 
or any of the representatives shall not have 
the right to commit the International Union 
in any form of amalgamation whatsoever with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of the member 
ship of the International Brotherhood as de- 
termined by referendum vote of the entire 
membership.’’ 


The position of the Firemen and Oilers was 
made clear to the 66th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

However, the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers assures our convention 
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and the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor that they will cooperate 
in every legal manner and within the author- 
ity of their constitution and by-laws to try 
to work out the problems involved in this 
matter. 


Even though at this time, conferences have 
been discontinued, your committee recom- 
mends that the Executive Council again use 
its good offices to seek to effect a workable 
plan through which these two organizations 
may merge their work effectively. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Labor’s League for Political 
Education 
(Pages 65-68, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is the privilege of this Committee to 
comment on Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. 


Since this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report was submitted to this Commit- 
tee there has been a report made on Labor’s 
League for Political Education. The over- 
whelming enthusiasm with which the dele- 
gates to this convention accepted the report 
of Brother Joseph Keenan is in itself the 
fullest report on how we all feel in regard to 
continuing this work. We recommend, there- 
fore, that the action taken here at the meet- 
ing of Labor’s League for Political Education, 
to make this work a permanent function of 
our organization, be confirmed by this con- 
vention. 


The splendid record of action accomplish- 
ments achieved by Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education shows the urgency for not 
only continuing it, but for expanding and de- 
veloping it. 


The enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law at 
a time when Labor’s economic strength was 
higher than it had ever been before in our 
country’s history is proof of what indeed is 
axiomatic today: Economic strength of a free 
trade union must be maintained and imple- 
mented by political as well as economic ac- 
tion. Political and economic action supplement 
each other in a democratic industrial nation. 
The magnificent, economically strong, Typo- 
graphical Union, for example, found itself 
facing a death sentence from a political power 
bent upon destroying this Union. It is only 
through the defeat of the political power used 
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against us that this Union will maintain and 
increase their economic strength. 


It is good to note that Labor’s League for 
Political Education will carry on; unfettered 
soon, we hope and expect, by the anti-social 
limitations placed on it by Taft-Hartley. 


Your Committee would express thanks to 
Brother Keenan and his staff for their mag- 
nificent work, and to the thousands of trade 
unionists throughout the country who worked 
with and through the League to accomplish 
its purpose, 

It is to be hoped that upon the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and of all other anti- 
labor legislation at the national and state 
level that we shall frankly conduct a political 
league. We must be mindful of the tremendous 
importance of the educational program of such 
a league in a long term approach. If our 
political activity is to be sound and effective 
the League must conduct a continuous edu- 
cational program through which, in coopera 
tion with the Workers Education Bureau, the 
Research Department and Legislative Com- 
mittee of the AFL and the Education Com- 
mittee of International, State and City Cen- 
tral Bodies as well as of the AFL itself, our 
members and all other citizens may be kept 
continuously fully informed on current prob- 
lems on which issues are based and on the 
means and methods through which our free 
trade union movement proposes to face these 
problems, 


The foundation has been laid for a tre- 
mendous, socially alert, articulate political 
force in America. 


We offer deep thanks to those who have 
made this rich beginning possible and prac- 
tical. We express our gratitude, and to all 
our members of the Federation we say, ‘‘Carry 
On.’’ 


We are confident that the program adopted 
by the League will have the full cooperation 
of the leaders and members of the AFL and 
revitalize the political as well as the economic 
strength of our movement. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


Maritime Trades Department 
(Pages 201-202, Executive Concil’s Report) 


Two years ago the convention approved the 
establishment of the Maritime Trades De- 
partment. At that time the convention paid 
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rich tribute to the men in the maritime’ un- 
ions for their work ‘‘. in fighting not 
only for their own economic betterment, but 
even more in fighting for the security of our 
nation.’’ We then added that, ‘‘no group in 
our America has had to fight more determind- 
ly against the communists than have our mari- 
time unions.’’ 


What was said then is even more true to- 
day. Today we may survey the splendid rec- 
ord of actual accomplishmeits of the Mari- 
time Trades Department. The story of what 
they have done in Puerto Rico for the men 
on the waterfront, and for their families, 
the story of what they have done to prevent 
the improper transfer of American ships to 
foreign countries, countries which would 
exploit the men who sail the ships, the story 
of how our maritime unions in this depart- 
ment have fought the Communists often at 
the risk of their own lives—these and many 
more are all stories eloquently told in deeds. 
We would here but record a few of them to 
express our thanks to the men have 
written the stories by their acts. 


who 


And, because this is such a young Depart- 
ment, we note with pleasure that its 
affiliated unions have given magnificent serv- 
ice to many other unions when other unions 
needed help. These men have been fighting 
on the picket line with and for many other 
unions in a general fight to keep our labor 
movement free and strong. 


great 


Today, as never before, the security of our 
nation is highly dependent 
of our maritime trades. We trust the Mari- 
Trades Department will continue to 
grow and we urge all the unions el- 
igible to join this Department. We 
trust that those unions now in it will con- 
tinue to use their strength to preserve and 
promote their economic security and the gen- 
eral security and stability of our nation. 


upon the work 


time 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Metal Trades Department 
202, 


Page Exxecutive Council’s Report) 


Each year we are happy to record the 
substantial progress made by this Depart- 
ment. Its membership has grown; its con- 
tracts have been renegotiated with material 


gains for the workers. 


The report referred to us points out the 
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great need for developing a sound employer- 
employee relations set-up in the plants operat- 
ing under contracts let by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Here is the problem they pre- 
sent. They would not have their workers ex- 
ploited by the private companies which hold 
these contracts, and yet because the nation’s 
security is involved we cannot sanction the 
strike. Good, sound labor relations must be 
established, which would from their very 
nature prevent the use of the strike. Act- 
ually the A. F. of L. did, through a Com- 
mittee, present a plan to the Atomic Energy 
judgment would 
serve as an acceptable substitute for the use 
of the strike in these plants. If the Atomic 
Energy Commission would endorse the plan 
submitted by the A. F. of L. the strike would 
not be used in these plants. 


Commission which in its 


Your committee would submit that this 
problem is made the more complex by the 
erstwhile presence in these plants of certain 
communist dominated CIO unions. Obviously, 
a program so closely identified with the basic 
security of our nation must not be contam- 
inated by the presence of may 
be subject to communist 


those who 
direction 


relations set- 
up is an urgent necessity. and the A. F. of L. 
has presented such a program 


A sound employer-employee 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Railway Employees Department 
(Pages 202-210, Executive Council’s Report) 


This Department has continued to improve 
wages and working conditions for the mem- 
bers in the railroad industry. 


Their fight for the 40 hour work week with- 
out reduction in pay deserves the hearty and 
active support of all. 


Outstanding achievements for the last year 
include the liberalization of pro- 
visions in Canada and the enactment of legis- 
lation which provides, among other things, 
for the liberalization of the retirement bene- 
fits paid to railroad workers, the develop- 
ment of a greater degree of standardization 
in working conditions as among the several 
roads for operating and non-operating groups, 
the increase in benefits for retired workers 
as well as those now employed. 


vacation 


The success of the railroad workers, even 


in the face of such a powerful anti-social 
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force as the 80th Congress, is proof of the 
great strength and power of the Department 
and its affiliated unions; proof, we may ob- 
serve, of its economic strength implemented 
and supplemented by political action. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved the 
adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Government Employees Council 


(Page 210, Executive Council’s Report) 


This Council has continued to render effec- 
tive service to its affliated member organiza- 
tions. 


Working in cooperation with the Legislative 
Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Council played a role in 
obtaining a pay increase for government em- 
ployees and in liberalizing the Federal Re- 


major 


tirement Law. 


However, the workers paid by the Federal 
government who are employed by the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia were de 
nied even the slight increase paid the Federal 
workers. This discrimination the Council plans 
to eliminate in the 81st Congress. It will 
further seek to bring government salaries more 
generally in line with standards for equitable 
pay for workers and in keeping with in- 
creases essential to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living in the fact of the tremendous 
increase in the cost of living. 


The Council will have the cooperation of the 
A. F. of L. Legislative Committee, and begin- 
ning in January, of the Congress itself 
is seeking equitabe pay for government 
workers. We urge all organizations which 
have any employees in government service to 
affiliate with this Council. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
The committee concurs in this section of the 
report, and I move the adoption of the com- 


mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 


The Chairman of our committee, Mr. Du- 


binsky, called a special meeting of the com- 


mittee to present the supplementary report 
from the Executive Council, and this is the 
report of the Executive Council based on 
a resolution which they considered and re- 


ferred to this committee: 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
instruct the Executive Council to immediate- 
ly establish a National Legislative Council 
for the express purpose of furthering the 
legislative policy of American Federation of 
Labor conventions and its Executive Coun- 
ceil. The National Legislative Council 
shall be composed of the legislative committee 
of the American Federation Labor and the 
officially designated legislative representative 
from each National and International Union 
desiring to participate in the Council's ac- 
tivities. Meetings shall be held not less than 
once each month during the time that Con- 
gress is in session and a complete report of 
all activities shall be submitted to the Execu- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. The president and secretary-treasurer, 
of the American Federation of Labor shall 
gerve as chairman and secretary respectively, 
of the National Legislative Council. In the 
event of the absence of the chairman from 
any stated meeting, the secretary of the Na- 
tional Legislative Council shall serve as chair- 
man pro-tem. All phases of legislative activity 
shall within the purview of the Na- 
tional Legislative Council, and all affiliated 
unions are requested to designate an ofticial 
representative. 


Council 


come 


The Committee concurs in the recommenda 
tion of the Executive Council. Your commit- 
tee recognizes that this recommendation by 
the Council is strong proof of the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor is determined to 
implement the resolutions here adopted with 
full action and to provide the adequate means 
for such implementation. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee concurs and 
I move adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
mously 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BORCHARDT: 
That concludes the action of the committee 
and the Chairman of the Committee will pre- 
sent the names of the committee membership. 


COMMITTEE 
The report 


CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: 
of the Committee is respecfully 
submitted by: 


David Dubinsky, Chairman 
Selma M. Borchart, Secretary 
Harry C. Bates 

Robert Byron 
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F. A. Fitzgerald 
Henry F. Schmal 
Leo J. Buckley 
George Q. Lynch 
Charles M. Rau 
Zera C. Wright 
Frank J. Coleman 
Irvin Barney 
Paul L. Phillips 
A. C. D’ Andrea 
Gordon M. Freeman 
M. J. Sexton 
Carroll Sigman 
Harry R. Lyons 
Milton S. Maxwell 
Leslie L. Myers 
Leo Abernathy 
Chester A. Sample 
Bernard M. Egan 
John O'Hare 
William Schoenberg 
George Bucher 


COMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL’S REPORT 


Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the 
committe’s report on the Executive Council 
as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and 
the committee was discharged with a vote 
of thanks by the Chairman. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Woll of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Chairman Woll continued the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, as 
follows: 


Oppose Return of Former Italian- 
African Colonies to Italy 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. Phillip 


Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie 
Brotherhood of sleeping Car Porters. 


(Page 235, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Smith, 


Your committee has considered Resolution 
No. 7, and proposes the following as a sub- 
stitute: 

The A. F. of L. views with sympathy the 
aspiration of all colonial peoples for the at- 
tainment of their full national sovereignty 
and independence. This is our attitude to- 
wards the national aims of all colonial peo- 
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ple—whether they be under the British, 
Italian, French, Portuguese, Belgian, Dutch 
or any other flag—or whether they be coun- 
tries over-run by totalitarian communism and 
incorporated through so-called plebiscites into 
the U.S.S.R, or turned into satellites. 

The A. F. of L. realizes that such libera- 
tion cannot be attained at one stroke; that the 
achievement of national independence by the 
colonial peoples is a process which varies in 
different instances—depending sometimes also 
on the maturity or readiness of the native 
people in question. 

In the case of the former Italian colonies 
we propose the following as a transition meas- 
ure leading to eventual full 
We recommend that these African possessions 
of Italy be placed under the trusteeship of 
the United Nations with the new Italy, demo- 
cratic, anti-Fascist and anti-totalitarian, with 
the instruction and international 
to take the necessary steps for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the natives 
and the preparation for their becoming ready 
to exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
national sovereignty. 


independence. 


assistance 


Italy of today is not an ‘‘enemy aggressor’’ 
and we reaffirm our past declarations of sup- 
port and sympathy for the Republic of Italy 
as a worthy co-belligerent of the democracies 
and a valuable participant in the E.R.P.— 
as well as a _ pivotal 
alignment of free nations to preserve human 
liberty against the aggression of totalitarian 
Pan-Slavism which is today the main source 
oppression 


collaborator in the 


of imperialist expansionism and 
of weaker peoples. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved adoption 
of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


European Economic Recovery 
(Pages 72-75, Executive Council Report) 


The American Federation of Labor was 
one of the first American agencies to realize 
the U.S.S.R.’s plan to overpower Western 
Europe. We realized that economic chaos 
resulting from war destruction and the Nazi 
system of syphoning off the wealth of con- 
quered countries had left Europe 
well nigh helpless before Communist ag- 
gression which quickly extended their control 


over the Balkans and Poland. 


Central 


We therefore urged adoption of a relief 
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program to provide food and endorsed Sec- 
retary Marshall’s proposal to finance a 
program for economic recovery to be drawn 
up by the European countries concerned. 
Against the positive opposition of the U.S.S.R. 
the European countries accepted the proposal 
and organized to help administer the under- 
taking. Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
are in the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion both in Washington and in Kurope. 
By aiding the recovery of industries to con- 
stitute a European economy we hope to pro- 
vide the basis for peace and hope for the 
future. 

We have, however, no delusion that the 
Kremlin will yield easily its plan for world 
power as evidenced by. its global strategy 
of striking at the sources of raw materials 
in Asia upon which Western Europe depends, 
in the transportation strikes designed to stop 
the flow of materials and machines to Europe, 
and the strikes of production workers in 
France and elsewhere in Europe. 

Our problem is to defeat this Communist 
strategy by restoring comfort and well being. 
By the appointment of trade unionists to 
responsible places in the administration of 
economic recovery, we discredit Communist 
charges that the plan is all a Wall Street plot 
against Labor. 


We recommend endorsement of this section 
of the report of the Executive Council. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: We 
recommend adoption of this section of the 
Council’s report and approval of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


The United Nations Organization 
(Pages 71 and 83, Executive Council Report) 


The Executive Council report on this sub- 
ject points out that the U.S.S.R. has used 
its veto power to prevent the United Nations 
from performing its functions. We do not 
believe that the situation would be remedied 
by abolishing the veto. The difficulties in 
the United Nations go much deeper than 
can be remedied by legislative action. ‘I'he 
U.S.S.R. would continue its policy of ag- 
gression in order to communize all nations, 
regardless of any change in the Charter. 
Its philosophy of life and its objectives to 
be attained by government are absolute con- 
tradiction to those of the democratic way 
of life. The Kremlin is determined on 
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conquest of the world whether by cold war 
or atomic bombs. Peace with democracies 
has no place in the Kremlin’s plans. 


The time has come when we should serious- 
ly consider as defense strategy a world union 
of democratic nations to promote our general 
welfare and to defend our way of life against 
enemies. 

We recommend that the Executive Council 
study various proposals for changing the 
Charter of the United Nations and report 
to the next convention. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the Council's report and that of 
the committee. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) 

(Pages 96-97, Executive Council Report) 

The United Nations, Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
has now completed two years of existence as 
a full fledged member of the family of 
specialized within the United Na- 
tions. The worthy purposes of this organiza- 
tion which are to build in the minds of men 
the defenses of lasting peace through co- 
operation and mutual endeavor of men 
through their common interests in the non- 
political areas of education, science and 
culture continue to receive the whole hearted 
endorsement and support of the American 
Federation of Labor. In the light of the 
two fateful years in which the program and 
of this agency have developed 
there now emerge more clearly than ever 
certain requirements that must be met if 
these lofty aims are to be fulfilled. 


agencies 


organization 


Foremost among these is the undeniable 
fact that there can be no free intercourse 
between those nations devoted to preserving 
the freedom of education, the free develop- 
ment of science and the unhampered ex- 
pression of their peoples’ creative instincts 
in cultural pursuits and those nations whose 
educational systems, scientific endeavors and 
cultural expressions are looked upon as instru- 
mentalities of an all powerful State to en- 
slave and regiment the minds of men and 
to mold to their purposes the character of 
their youth. We call upon those in the De- 
partment of State responsible for the formu- 























lation of our government’s policy in the coun- 
cils of this international agency to develop 
a realistic and firm policy in this regard. 
Such a policy must be explicit in its re- 
quirements in connection with the develop- 
ment of program and selection of personnel 
for this organization. 

The program of UNESCO must be devised 
with a view to more direct participation by 
the common people. For example, we sup- 
port the program of international exchange 
of university professors and students but we 
urge that the program be enlarged to pro- 
vide also for exchange of workers union 
representatives and students and teachers in 
workers’ education and vocational training. 


The belated decision of the State De- 
partment to provide for representation from 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
U. S. Delegation to the Third General Con- 
ference of UNESCO will help in meeting these 
ebjectives. We note with approval the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John D. Connors, Director 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

Your Committee notes the continuing public 
interest in the program of UNESCO here 
and abroad. The organization and work of 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
is particularly to be commended as it pro- 
vides for direct representation of voluntary 
organizations of people devoted to the aims 
of peace. We call upon the officials of State 
Federations of Labor and City Central Bodies 
and of our affiliated national and international 
unions to cooperate fully with the National 
Commission in its efforts to bring to the 
people of our country a positive program 
and the means of expressing to peoples of 
other nations our desire to maintain world 
peace. 

We urge the Workers’ Education Bureau 
to continue its program in cooperation with 
the International Relations Committee of 


the American Federation of Labor to acquaint 
the members of our affiliated unions with 
the purposes and program of UNESCO. 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the committee’s report and that 
of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Recent Economic Developments 
(Pages 105-110, Executive Council Report) 


Our post-war economy was not given op- 
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portunity to adjust to peacetime needs and 
standards before it was required first to 
meet obligations necessary for the economic 
recovery of Western Europe and more recent- 
ly required to provide for rearmament needs. 
We are glad to note that nevertheless our 
economy shows resilience and stability that 
is most gratifying. In September we reached 
a new peak in the civilian labor force which 
for the past five months has exceeded the 
60 million goal, but we must look forward to 
adjustments in manpower necessary for 
strengthening our military forces and pro- 
viding the necessary military supplies. 





As the Executive Council pointed out in 
its report, inflation will always accompany 
maximum employment and we must develop 
the control procedures and the distribution 
of national income that will stabilize our 
economy at high capacity. 

We note with approval President Green’s 
reference to the August recommendation of 
the Executive Council that the United States 


eall together representatives of industry, 
farmers and Labor to develop methods of 
dealing with tendencies that will interrupt 
maximum production. 

The government should supply such a 


conference with the overall economic informa- 
tion indicating trends and problems. ‘The 
conference should decide what must be done 
and allocate responsibility for action to 
groups and industries. At regular intervals 
the representatives of economic groups should 
reconvene, consider progress, reconsider plans 
and again assume their several responsibili- 
ties in the common plan to promote the 
general welfare. Such a method with its 
infinite possibilities, its sharing of facts and 
responsibilities would make possible continu- 
ation of the spirit of and re- 
resourcefulness made 


enterprise 
sponsible that has 


America. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the committee’s report and that 
of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 





Opposition to National Sales Tax 
(Page 160, Executive Council Report) 


Reference is made on Page 160 of the 
Report of the Executive Council to efforts 
that have been made during the past twenty- 
five years to enact a national sales tax and 
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of the consistent and unswerving opposition 
to its enactment in any form by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

During the 80th Congress an unsuccessful 
effort made to enact a sales tax law 
applying to the District of Columbia. Adop- 
tion by Congress of the sales tax in the Dis- 
trict would, as pointed out by the Council, 
almost certainly be used as an argument for 
adoption of a national sales tax. The Coun- 
cil’s recommendation that sales taxes be op- 
posed at all levels of government is therefore 
heartily endorsed, 

The sales 
pointed out, 


was 


tax, as we have repeatedly 
relation to capacity to 
pay—in fact, operates inversely to that basic 
principle. In addition, it is costly as well 
as difficult to administer and adds dispropor- 


tionately to the burdens on low incomes. 


has no 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the committee’s report and that 
of the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


Universal Military Training 
(Page 161, Executive Council Report) 


Under this caption the Executive Council 
reports its opposition to measures providing 
for compulsory military training and _ its 
acceptance of selective service on a limited 
and temporary basis. 


We recommend that our policy of opposi- 
tion to universal military 
tinued. 


training be con- 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the Council’s report and that of 
the committee. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan 
imously. 





Federal Reclamation Laws 


(Page 164, Executive Council Report) 


In this section the Executive Council re- 
ports its oppostion to bills to lift limitations 
on distribution of water to owners of property 
exceeding 160 acres. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was joined by the state 
federations of labor of California, Colorado 
and Texas. The purpose is to discourage 
private ownership of large tracts of useable 
land and thereby increase opportunity for a 
greater number of individuals. 
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We recommend approval of this policy. 
On 

the recommendation of 

unanimously adopted. 


motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 


the committee was 


Un-American Activities 
(Pages 164 and 165, Executive Council 
Report) 


We recommend continued approval of the 
purposes for which the un-American Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate were créated. 

We 
laws 


recommend continued opposition to 
outlawing the Communist Party as 
harmful to freedom for all. 


In connection with this subject, your 
committee is of the opinion that it is highly 
advisable that the 81st Congress, either 
through the House or the Senate, should 
create a Committee on National Security, 
whose responsibilities would include close 
contact with the Department of Justice, with 


the F.B.I., and any other Federal agency 
dealing with subversive activities, and that 
this committee should have at its service 


men qualified to-examine all evidence of sub- 
versive activities, so that whenever there is 
reason to believe subversive activities exist, 
thorough-going investigation may be made. 
Past experience in connection with sub- 
versive activities justifies this convention in 
recommending that Congress create such a 
committee at this time. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council, 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
(Page 166, Executive Council Report) 


We note the Executive Council's state- 
ment that Congress extended the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreement Act. 


We recommend that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor support the principle of this 
act. .The Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram offers a method for future looking 
toward the further freeing of international 
trade from restrictive barriers. However, 
in some instances the duty reductions already 
made have reached the point where further 
reductions would endanger the employment 
in particular industries exposed to compe- 
tition from abroad. 
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In support the trade agreements program, 
we recognize the need of safeguarding Amer- 
ican labor in some industries especially 
where wages are a relatively heavy factor in 
the cost of production against competition 
that threatens to undermine our labor stand- 
ards. Then, too, we would urge that in the 
process of reaching Reciprocal Trade Agrec- 
ments effecting the labor standards of our 
workers that labor be accorded an appropriate 
and adequate opportunity of presentation and 
effectual representation. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: In con- 
nection with the subject just dealt with, 
the committee gave consideration to Resolu- 
tion No. 24. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America, 


(Page 239, First Day’s Proceedings) 


By reason of the adoption of that part 
of the committee’s report on the subject of 
the Executive Council’s Report’ entitled 
“Reciprocal Trade Agreements,’ no action 
is required on this resolution. 


The report of the committee 
imously adopted. 


was unan- 


Social Insurance 


(Pages 174-181, Executive Council Report) 


The thirteen years of experience acquired 
since the adoption of the Social Security 
Act have proven the soundness and prac- 
ticability of contributory social insurance as 
a means of providing against the risks of loss 
of income faced by all who toil for their 
livelihood. The rise in living standards and 
the drastic shrinking of the purchasing power 
of the dollar that have taken place in those 
years since 1935 have made the program 
obsolete. 


It is not possible here to specify in detail 
all the elements of such a comprehensive 
program nor to lay down a blueprint of a 
legislative program. Sound principles govern- 
ing a program of modernization have been 
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made by 
Federation of 


declarations previous 


American 


outlined in 
conventions of the 
Labor. 

recommends that the 
develop and 


Your committee 
Committee on Social Security 
have introduced at the earliest date possible 
after the the 8ist 
legislative proposals for a comprehensive 
social insurance program. The draft bill 
should provide for the following: 

1. Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 


The coverage should be extended to include 
all wage earners and self-employed persons. 


convening of Congress, 


Benefits should be materially increased all 
The improved benefit formula 
should be made applicable to those presently 
eligible and to those newly 
the system. 


along the line. 


brought under 


The protection given to the dependents of 
women and men should be equalized. 

The test of retirement should be liberalized 
to permit eligible persons to retain at least 
part time employment without jeopardizing 
benefit rights. 


employers 


The contribution rate of hoth 
and employees should be increased at the 
time benefits are raised, with provision for 
a contribution from the general revenues of 
government when justified to maintain the 
financial soundness of the system. 


2. Permanent Disability. 

Benefit provisions to include retraining and 
rehabilitation. 
3. Temporary Disability. 


A federal system of disability insurance 
for those temporarily incapacitated for ill- 
ness not covered by workmen’s compensation. 
4. Health Insurance. 

A comprehensive program to provide and 
meet the costs of medical care and service 
by the extension of social insurance should 
be established. Such program must pre- 
serve the individual rights of both patients 
and physicians. The program should include 
provision for an extensive program for the 
construction of hospitals and health centers, 
the training of medical personnel, and de- 
velopment of research. 

Interim Program: 

a. State Unemployment Compensation Pro 
grams. 

Pending enactment of a national 
of unemployment insurance and temporary 
disability insurance, much can be done im- 
mediately to meet the deficiencies of the pres- 


system 
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end state unemployment compensation 


grams. 


pro- 


The federal government should also revise 
the system of financing both for administra- 
tion and for benefits. For administration, a 
contingency fund should be set up to facili- 
tate the budgeting of state agency require- 
ments. 

We favor federal standards which would 
prohibit the states from denying or cancelling 
earned benefit rights to claimants whose un- 
is a result of a quit for good 
cause or because it is not due to a cause 
“attributable to the employer.” Pending 
adoption of such standards, the states should 
remove these and other stringent disqualitica- 


tion provisions. 


employment 


Though there has been gradual improve- 
ment in benefit provisions of the state pro- 
grams, the increase in living costs now makes 
it imperative that benefits be materially 
raised. 

Under the amendments to the Social 
Security Act the states are now able to in- 
clude temporary disability coverage under 
their unemployment compensation laws. In 
two or three states now having such pro- 
visions, dangerous precedents have been 
established. We advise our state federations 
of labor in considering such amendments to 
their unemployment compensation acts to 
exercise extreme care lest these harmful 
precedents become so entrenched as_ to 
jeopardize the development of sound insurance 
of this kind. 


b. Aid to Children. 

We believe that all children regardless of 
race, residence or family income have the 
right to whatever health and welfare serv- 
ices and medical care they need for whole- 
some growth and development and that it is 
the responsibility of the federal government 
to help the states and communities meet these 
requirements. We favor raising the amounts 
available for payments to the states to 
whatever sum is needed to meet the re- 
quirements of an adequate maternal and 
child welfare program. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


In connection with the subject of Social 
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Insurance, your committee offers the following 
additional report: 


Your committee is of the opinion that it 
would be well to have a thorough study made 
of the job classifications as they have been 
prepared under the Department of Labor, for 
the use of Federal Employment Offices. 

Experience has indicatd that many of these 
classifications are superfluous and because of 
their complexity, inefficient, and confusing 
to both those directing the employment of- 
fices and labor seeking job opportunities. 


When this survey has been made, your 
committee recommends that the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor make a 
report on the results obtained to the affiliated 
organizations, and take up with the Depart- 
ment of Labor the entire question of the type 
of classifications which should govern here- 
after. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously, 


Wage and Hour Administration 


(Pages 181-184, Executive Council Report) 

This section of the Executive Council’s re- 
port summarizes the administrative problems 
besetting the Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Division in administering during the 
past year the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act. 


The report brings out the manner in which 
the inspection work of the Division has been 
hampered by inadequate funds. It is to be 
hoped that the new Congress will remedy 
this defect so that the Division can effectively 
enforce the statute. 


Probably the most significant development 
during the past year has been the program 
inaugurated by the Division of raising the 
minimum wage rates under the Public Con- 
tracts Act. Several new minimums have 
already been set in industries in which A. F. 
of L. affiliates have been interested. ‘This 
action not only sets higher wage rates in 
particular industries but also lends support 
to the efforts of the A. F. of L. to raise the 
general minimum wage under the Fair lLaBoér 
Standards Act. We urge the Division to 
continue this policy until all wage determina- 
tions under the Public Contracts Act have 
been brought up-to-date. 


With these recommendations, we ask ap- 

















proval for this section of the Executive 


Council’s Report. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 





Public Relations, Radio and the 
Labor Press 
(Page 192, Executive Council Report) 


Under this heading, the Executive Coun- 
cil reports extension of provision for public 
relations through utilization of the radio, mo- 
tion picture, magazine and newspaper fields. 

We note also the extension of services to 
the labor press and have been gratified with 
corresponding developments in the Inter- 
national Labor Press Association. 

The American Federation of Labor 
the services of the labor press indispensible 
to union activity and progress. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 


finds 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 


imously. 


American Federationist 
(Pages 192 and 193, Executive Council 
Report) 


The official magazine of the A. F. of L. 


renders indispensible service in reflecting 
current problems, events and achievements 
throughout the labor movement of the United 
States and the work of our representatives in 
foreign countries. This magazine is sought 
and used by every influential group and 


organization in the country, and is widely 
distributed in every democratic country of 
the world. 


We urge that the same high standards be 
maintained during the coming year. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


North American Labor News 
(Pages 193 and 194, Executive Council 
Report) 


We note with gratification continuation of 
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the Spanish clipsheet for service among the 
workers of Latin-American countries now 


supplemented by the monthly bulletin INTER- 


AMERICAN LABOR NEWS to inform English 
speaking workers on developments in Latin 
American countries. 

these 


We recommend expansion of serv- 


ices, 





I move 
that 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 


adoption of the committee's report and 
of the Executive Council. 
seconed and carried 


The motion was 


Research Bulletin 


(Page 194, Executive Council Report) 


This newest service of the A. F. of L. is 
designed to keep organizers, business agents, 
and union officials informed on developments 
in the administration and interpretation of 
labor laws, current key statistics, ete. 
labor law is equally 
making 


As administration of 
important to trade 
and servicing of union contracts, the bulletin 


unionists in the 


meets a real need. 


We recommend continuance of the bulletin. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the committee’s report and that 
of the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 





Labor’s Monthly Survey 
(Page 194, Executive Council Report) 


grown into a most 


and a_ valuable 


This publication has 
useful service to unions 
public relations agency. For the unions it 
interpretation of economic trends, 
development, public 
happenings of in- 


provides 
union and 
development and 
terest to labor. 


economic 
foreign 
use of this Survey. 


We recommend wider 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the committee’s report and that of 
the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: While 
I present at this time the Conclusion of the 
Executive Council's Report on Pages 218-219, 
it does not entirely complete the report of 
the Committee on Executive Council's Report. 
We are not reporting at this time on the 
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Taft-Hartley Act, and the reason for that 
is that we are holding it in abeyance until 
Monday in deference to the wishes of Pres 
ident Woodruff Randolph of the International 
Typographical Union, a member of our Com- 
mittee, who, as everyone knows, has felt 
most the effects and difficulties of 
this We shall report on that on Mon- 
day. 


severely 
Act. 


Conclusion 


(Pages 218-219, Executive Council Report) 


In the conclusion gf its report, the Ex- 
ecutive Council reverts to the all-pervading 
conflict which grips the world, which moved 
the Council to include in its introduction an 
appeal to trade unionists to organize as 
Minute Men in defense of human freedom. 


We also urge the delegates to the sixty- 
seventh convention to pledge themselves to 
service for freedom and democracy in the 
world-wide struggle in which all must take 
sides. This is a struggle which involves all 
that gives life value. 

We recommend approval of this section of 
the report. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: We 
move approval of the committee’s report and 
that of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
proceeding to the report on resolutions as 
submitted by the delegates, the committee 
submits the following as its own: 


Before 


Samuel Gompers Centenary 


(Submitted by the Committee on Resolutions) 


January 27, 1950, will mark the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Samuel Gompers. 


The occasion is an opportunity which the 
labor movement will want to observe in 
magnificent and constructive fashion. ‘The 
centenary would be a natural and almost 
universally appealing means for crystallizing 
and dramatizing the aims and achievements 
of the trade union movement. 


Millions of workers in and outside the 
American Federation of Labor, will want to 
honor the man whose creative imagination 
and indomitable will enabled them and their 
families to walk with dignity and live in 
confidence. In honoring him, they will be 
honoring themselves. 
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Samuel Gompers is a living memory to 
many now at work in the labor movement; he 
is a living symbol of and 
dignity to those who have become a part of 
the labor movement. He enumerated 
policies for our guidance which 
remains as a basic guide for the American 
Trade Union movement. 
this to America, 
The 


independence 


prin- 
ciples and 
He not only means 
but also to labor abroad. 
movement Samuel Gompers built is at 


once the beacon light and refuge for the 
victims of both Hitler’s and Stalin’s totali 
tarianism. It is a democratic fortress, 


economically and spiritually alert against the 
organized efforts of reaction and subversion, 


from within and without. 


The centennial of Samuel Gompers may 
well be a rallying center for the free world 
of 1950, a time for rededication of energies 
and clarification of organizations and ideas 
It commands our affection, our loyalties and 
our energies as individuals and as a federa- 
tion. 


We 
American 


propose that the President of the 
Federation of Labor appoint a 
committee to carry out this purpose in a way 
and on a scale befitting the invaluable con- 


tributions to labor, the Commonweal and 


Americanism made by Samuel Gompers as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


Il move 
The motion was seconded and carried unan 
imously. 


Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
continued the report of the committee as 


follows: 








Federal Income Tax 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Max Zar- 
itsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman Fin- 
kelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union 


(Page 233, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends this resolu 
tion be referred to the Tax Committee, A. F 


of L. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 
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Daily Labor Paper 


Resolution No. 2.—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, John Forster, 
Bernard M. Egan; Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
Dat Herrmann, International Typographical 

nion, 


(Page 233, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
the resolution 


adoption of 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I move 
committee’s report. 


SECRETARY 
adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolutions Nos. 30 and 108 


(Page 241, First Day’s Proceedings and Third 
Day’s Proceedings) 


The subject matter of Resolution No. 30 
and No. 108 is similar to that of Resolution 
No. 2. By reason of action on Resolution No. 
9 


2, no further convention action is therefore 
required on Resolution No. 30 and No. 108. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Labor Unity 
Resolutions Nos. 4, 31, and 79 


(Pages 234, 242 and 260, First Day’s 
Proceedings) 


Your committee received three resolutions 
dealing with Labor Unity, Resolutions Nos. 4, 
31 and 79. 


The necessity for greater unity between the 
groups of organized labor has never been more 
necessary than today. Unity of purpose and of 
action has always been one of the ideals of 
the American Federation of Labor. The fact 
that unity does not exist, is not evidence that 
it cannot be brought into existence. 


Since this convention has already expressed 
itself definitely and clearly, adequately and 
forcibly on this subject, further comment and 
direction is quite unnecessary. However, 
your Committee strongly approves and heart- 
ily endorses the proposal for unity between 
the organized trade union ‘groups in our 
country. Issues having formerly divided the 
organized labor movement have largely, if 
not completely, disappeared. Whatever dif- 
ferences may remain are overshadowed by 
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the far more fundamental and serious problem 
and tasks confronting all of Labor; indeed 
the problems of today are world-wide and 
in which the workers of our land must play 
an important part if we are to safeguard and 
operate throughout the world the spirit and 
doctrine of freedom, justice and democracy. 


Your Committee, supplemental to declara- 
tions and directions already approved, recom 
mends that the Executive Council constantly 
apply its efforts, through conferences with 
representatives of other organized groups of 
labor, to the end that unity be achieved in the 
American trade union movement, in spirit and 
in substance and at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I 
committee’s report. 


SECRETARY 
move adoption of the 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Use of Franchise 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegate William 
Newton Nichols, Madison Federation of Labor, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


(Page 234, First Day's Proceedings) 
Your committee is 
objective of the 


in sympathy with the 
resolution but the resolve 
is out of line with the spirit and principles 
of freedom and democracy. Therefore, your 
committee recommends non-concurrence in 
the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I move 
committée’s report. 


SECRETARY 
adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Civil Rights 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 


Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


234, 


Smith, 


(Page First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concurrence 


with the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


- 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Poll Tax 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. Philip 
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Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
(Page 235, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


F. E. P. C. 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

(Page 235, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE WEBSTER, Sleeping Car Por- 
ters: President Green and delegates to the 
67th Annual Convention of the A. F. of L.: 
I rise to support the report of the committee 
on this all-important subject of F.E.P.C., 
and to congratulate the Executive Council and 
the members of the Resolutions Committee for 
the unequivocal stand they have taken on 
F.E.P.C. and all of the Civil Rights program. 


We feel, however, in view of the signifi- 
eance of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, that a word or two ought to be said 
by way of emphasis and reminder of some 
of the problems involved. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
are, to a large extent, responsible for the 
introduction of the principle of F.E.P.C. in 
the American economic field, when we per- 
suaded the late President Roosevelt to issue 
Executive Order 1802 during the war. 


I had the privilege of serving on that com- 
mittee for four and a half years along with 
Frank Fenton and Boris Shishkin, and I think 
they will all agree that while we did not 
accomplish everything we expected, great 
progress was made, and many of the disas- 
trous effects that were predicted as a result 
of the issuance of this order did not come 
to pass. 


However, as the war passed out of the 


picture we made proposals for the introduc- 
tion of a permanent national F.E.P.C. bill. 
We set up the National Council for a Per- 
manent F.E.P.C., which Council is supported 
by the Catholic faith, the Jewish faith, the 
Protestant faith, the American Federation 
of Labor and the CIO. 


The principle of fair employment practice 
has reflected itself in the peacetime economy, 
in view of the fact that laws have been 
passed in a number of states, particularly 
in the State of New York, where the law is 
patterned to a large extent after the national 
law that was defeated or not considered at 
the last Congress. 

We feel that some emphasis should be 
made on this question of fair employment 
practice, because it hits at the very founda- 
tion of the effort of a large section of Amer- 
ican workers for equal opportunity to work. 

We are wholeheartedly in favor of all of 
the program on civil rights as it was introduc- 
ed by President Truman and as it was 
introduced here on the platform by 
the able Senator-Elect from Minnesota, 
Brother Humphrey. We do, however, feel that 
in view of the fact that there appears to be 
even at the present time efforts to shove the 
F.E.P.C, legislation on the side, either by 
filibuster or by some other method, we should 
lay some emphasis on it and attempt to 
bring it to the attention of the legislators 
in this country along the lines suggested by 
Senator-Elect Humphrey here yesterday after- 
noon, 


This problem of F.E.P.0. is very near and 
dear to us. It represents, no doubt, one of the 
greatest problems we have. You can appre- 
ciate our feeling on this matter when I tell 
you that today in America, in the year of 
1948, we are fighting now to keep certain 
members of our organization and members 
of the American Federation of Labor from 
being driven out of jobs that they have 
had for 40 and 50 years,—and I refer to the 
train porters on the head end of the Sante 
Fe Railroad trains, and the train porters on 
the head end of Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
trains, all of whom are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

We have been carrying on a fight for 
the last several years at a tremendous cost, 
and certainly an F.E.P.C. bill would cure 
that situation and clear up to a large extent 
many of these problems. 


So we offer congratulations to the American 
Federation of Labor for the very splendid 
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stand it has taken in the situation, feeling 
that now that we do have unequivocal sup- 
port of this institution, our fight in the future 
will not be nearly as difficult as it has been 
in the past, and everybody in this country 
will be able to enjoy some real democracy. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried unanimously. 


Anti-Lynching Law 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. Philip 


Randolph, M. P. Webster, Bennie Smith, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


(Page 235, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
with the resolution. 


concurrence 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


War Dept. Use Engraved Certificates 
With Presentation of Medals 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate James 


Mowatt, International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 


(Page 235, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


The committee reported jointly on Resolu- 
tions Nos. 12, 18, 28, and 82, as follows: 


Establish Minimum Wage of 
$1 Per Hour 


Resolution No. 
Haggerty, 
Labor. 


(Page 236, First Day’s Proceedings) 


12—By Delegate ©. J. 
California State Federation of 


Minimum Wage 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Minimum Wage 
Resolution No. 28—By Delegates Anthony 


Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 241, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Minimum Wage Scale 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 261, First Day's Proceedings) 


Resolutions Nos. 12, 18, 28, and 82 


All of these resolutions are concerned with 
modernizing the antiquated 40 cent an hour 
wage now set forth in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Each of the resolutions 
calls for a minimum rate of one dollar per 
hour. 


minimum 


The Committee has reviewed all of these 
resolutions and is in complete agreement with 
the objectives expressed by them. However, 
the Committee feels that in addition to rais- 
ing the minimum wage provisions of the law, 
it is equally important that the coverage of 
the law be extended to many workers not 
now receiving its protection, particularly em- 
ployees of large retail and department stores, 
agricultural workers, and seamen. 


For this reason the Committee has utilized 
the language included in these resolutions to 
prepare the following resolution which it pro- 
proses be adopted by the Convention. 


Substitute Resolution 


WHEREAS, The 40c an hour minimum 
wage required by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is completely outdated by the trends of 
prices, wages and the cost of living during 
the War and Postwar periods; and 


WHEREAS, The minimum subsistence bud- 
get of WPA even in 1935 was 75c an hour 
and the minimum subsistence standard of the 
U. S. Department of Labor was set at 85c 
an hour; and 


WHEREAS, Substandard firms are still 
paying minimum wages far below decent 
standards of living to millions of American 
workers; and 


WHEREAS, Broad groups of workers are 
excluded from coverage under the Act and 
are therefore denied even its inadequate pro- 
tection; and 


WHEREAS, The last session of Congress 
deliberately allowed the bill, to raise the 
minimum to 75c an hour and to extend its 
coverage, to die and adjourned without action 
on this most vital measure; and 

WHEREAS, The 


spiral of inflationary 
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prices has raised the cost of living of Ameri- 
can works and their families to staggering 
heights; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the 67th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record in favor of an increase in the 
statutory minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to $1.00 an hour and urge its 
passage by the next Congress; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
Convention urges the extension of the cover- 
age of the Act to millions of workers who are 
now unjustly denied its protection, including 
workers in all industries affecting interstate 
commerce, in large scale retail trade and 
service establishments, in industrialized agci- 
culture, in agricultural processing, and in the 
maritime industry. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Lower Age and Increased Benefits 
Under Social Security Act 


13—By Delegate Wm. 
State Federation of 


Resolution No. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin 
Labor 

(Page 236, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends this resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Social Se- 
curity, A. F. of L. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Extension of Social Security Benefits 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 237, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends this resolution 


be referred to the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Social Security. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegate Wm. 
— Wisconsin State Federation of 
abor. 


(Page 237, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Your committee recommends the adoption 
of the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Luxury Tax 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 

(Page 237, First Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends this resolution 
be referred to the Tax Committee, A. F. of L. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Statehood for Alaska 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Lillie An- 
german, Fairbanks Central Labor Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


(Page 237, First Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council, 
A. F. of L., for study and such action as is 
deemed advisable. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the committee’s recommendation. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes our sister delegate from Alaska, Dele- 
gate Angerman. 


DELEGATE ANGERMAN: Mr. Chairman, 
President Green and delegates: In speaking 
against the adoption of the committee's rec- 
ommendation, I would like to explain to the 
delegates a few of the problems facing the 
people of Alaska and state some of the rea- 
sons they desire statehood. 

First, I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that Alaska has been controlled 
by absentee interests who have been exploit- 
ing the territory for many years. These are 
the people who do not want statehood, and 
have been putting up a terrific fight to keep 
Congress from granting statehood to Alaska. 


Alaska has its own Territorial Legislature, 
whose legislators are elected by the people. 
Unfortunately for the past few sessions of the 
legislature, the majority of our Senators and 
Representatives have been controlled by the 
absentee interests comprised of the canned 
industry and 


salmon industry, the mining 
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If the legislature was not di- 
rectly sponsored by these interests for the 
election, their votes were soon bought by 
the lobbyists representing them who attend 
every session of the legislature. 


many others. 


For the past week I have heard much about 
the wonderful job that organized labor did 
in the election in the States on November 
2nd. Organized labor of Alaska also did a 
wonderful job on October 12th in the Terri- 
torial election. After many years of being 
pushed around by the capitalists they, too, 
saw the light and realized that something 
must be done—and they did it. They de- 
feated all of the legislators who had been 
working against the progress of the Terri- 
tory and replaced them with people from 
within the ranks of organized labor. They 
also voted on a referendum to abolish the 
fish traps in the Alaskan waters, which re- 
sulted in a 12 to 1 victory for the abolish- 
ment. 


Now that we have a good group of legisla- 
tors to represent us this next year we can and 
do expect some good laws to be made. But 
let me tell you what can happen. As long 
as Alaska is a Territory, Congress has the 
power to nullify any laws that are passed by 
our legislature whenever they may choose to 
do so. 


The people voted overwhelmingly for the 
Statehood in the 1946 referendum election— 
the working men and women, men and women 
from the ranks of organized labor. The peo- 
ple representing the absentee interests did 
not vote for Statehood. They opposed it and 
have been opposing it ever since. In Gover- 
nor Gruening, Governor of Alaska, labor has 
had a wonderful friend. He has fought for 
the working man and for Alaska ever since 
his appointment as Governor. We nearly lost 
him as our Governor last year, and there 
wasn’t a thing we Alaskans could do to 
prevent it. President Truman reappointed 
Ernest Gruening as Governor of Alaska and 
Congress refused to confirm the appointment. 
They were waiting until they had their Re- 
publican President in Washington, after which 
time they planned on removing our Governor. 
We peeple in Alaska do not have the right 
to elect our own Governor as you people do 
in the States. We must take whomever is ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
Congress. If it had not been for the grand 
job you folks did in the November election 
by re-electing President Truman, our Gover- 
nor would now be on his way out. 
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We do not have a representative in Con- 
gress with a voice vote. True, we do have a 
delegate 


all he can do as our delegate is beg for the 


who is elected by the people, but 
Congressmen and Senators to support what- 
That, delegates, is 
why the working man and woman in Alaska 


ever bills he introduces. 


want Statehood and they want it now. 


We want the right to vote for our Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the right to vote for the Governor of Alaska, 
the right to vote for Senators and Congress- 
men to go to Washington and represent them 
with a voice and our representatives 
who can go to Washington and help your 
representatives defeat such bills as the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. We want the rights of self- 
government, the same rights and privileges 
as all other United States citizens. 





vote 


Before voting to refer this resolution to 
the General Executive Board, please take 
these things into consideration and help the 
working people of Alaska by supporting their 


request for Statehood without further delay. 


At the last two conventions of the American 
Federation of resolutions requesting 
Statehood for Alaska were endorsed. Why 
should we hesitate We have been 
given to understand that Statehood for Alaska 
is part of the Democratic pledge, therefore 
we ask you to go back home and contact 
the people you supported in the November 
2nd election and urge their support for 
Statehood for Alaska. We need the endorse- 
ment of this convention to help us in our 
fight for Statehood, and we want it now. 


Labor 


now? 


I thank you. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Speak- 
ing in behalf of the committee on this resolu- 
tion, we are not at all unsympathetic to the 
statement made by a lady delegate or to the 
aspirations of the Alaskan labor movement, 
and if it were the only consideration involved 
your committee would have had no hesitancy 
in recommending outright the adoption of this 
resolution. But your committee felt that there 
was involved in this matter likewise the ques- 
tion of national security, and particularly at 
this time, not having full knowledge of all 
facts concerned, we deemed it best not to 
rush into this matter when national security 
is involved, particularly the war that is 
threatening on all sides. We deemed it best 
to refer that to the Executive Council, so 
that they might secure all the facts concern- 
ed, leaving to them the discretion of further- 
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ing the ambitions of the workers of Alaska in 
whatever manner they deem best. 


We are not opposed to the idea or the de- 
sire, but we believe that under present cir- 
cumstances we ought to be careful how we 
proceed. That is why we ask reference to 
the Executive Council to do as they may 
feel best for all concerned, after further 
study. 


DELEGATE ANGERMAN: In the event 
that the committee’s recommendation is ac- 
cepted I would like to ask that action on it 
be postponed until your winter meeting of the 
Executive Council. At that time we will try 
to have Governor Gruening and Delegate 
Bartlett appear before the Council. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Your request, I as- 
sure you, will be gladly granted, and when 
the Council meets we will be glad to have a 
representative of the Alaskan Federation 
meet with the Council and give us all the 
information possible. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was carried. 

The report of the committee was continued, 
as follows: 


Increased Benefits Under 
Social Security 
Resolution No. 20—-By Delegate Thomas B. 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


Your committee recommends this resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Social Se- 
curity, A. F. of L. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Electoral College 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate Thomas B. 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


Your committee recommends the resolution 
be referred to the officers of the A. F. of L., 
with the request that a thorough study be 
made of the entire subject matter covered by 
the resolution. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 
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Electoral College 


Resolution No. 124—-By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 
(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


By reason of action on Resolution No. 21 
no further convention action is therefore re- 
quired on Resolution No. 124, 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Reaffiliation of Machinists 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate E. A. 
Carter, West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 

(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings. ) 
Your committee recommends concurrence 


with the resolution. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


National Security Program 


Resolution’ No. 25—-By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 239, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: Previous conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor have taken 
definite action on the question of National Se- 
curity. Your committee believes it would be 
well for this convention to reaffirm all prev- 
ious actions upon the subject. This being 
particularly important in view of the world- 
wide situation created by the activities and 
the position which has been taken by the 
Russian dictatorship. 


Your committee is not prepared to submit 
a detailed statement of all of the steps which 
may be necessary to adequate National Se- 
curity, as there are other elements in addition 
to labor which are involved. The detailed 
steps necessary should be carefully studied 
by the Executive Council before the conven- 
tion commits itself to a definite policy. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Government Employees Council 
Extends Thanks to A. F. of L. 


Resolution No. 27—-By Delegates John B. 
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Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
P. J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C. F. Strickland, 
J. J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley 
Rounds, Iiffernational Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, 
Gordon M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, 
Floyd W. Mills, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, John P. Crane, George T. 
Slocum, Glenn Thom, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees; 
William ©, Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. 
M. Payton, Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, 
Charles S. Fleming, National Association of 
Letter Oarriers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
Howard Hicks, R. M. Daugherty, Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union; James Mowatt, 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of N. A.; Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union; W. L. Allen, 
The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; John 
A. McMahon, Francis J. Lang, Francis M. 
Gara, National Association of Postal Super- 
visors; Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, 
George Meany, Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, 
Robert Lynch, Robert Burwinkel, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the U. S. and Canada; Leo E. George, 
E. C. Hallbeck, Fred O. Bader, Herbert G. 
Sullivan, James T. Dunn, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; James N. Givens, Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and Rail- 
way Mail Handlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. 
Reilly, Jerauld McDermott, Railway Mail 
Association; George L. Warfel, National Asso- 
ciation of Special Delivery Messengers; Stan- 
ley W. Oliver, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Union; Woodruff Randolph, John W. 
Austin, John Forster, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, Inter- 
national Typographical Union; William L. 
McFetridge, William H. Cooper, David Sulli- 
van, George Hardy, William Mohlman, Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union; 
George L. Berry, William H. McHugh, George 
Scheidt, William C. Moeller, Earle Swin- 
burne, Willard Palmer, International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of N. A.; 
Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry F. 
Schmal, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of N. A.; William E Maloney, F. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. Gram- 
ling, International Union of Operating Engi 
neers, 


(Page 240, First Day’s Proceedings.) 
Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


U. S. and World Peace 


Resolution No. 29—-By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lioyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Fd- 


ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 
(Page 241, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


Your committee recommends the resolution 
be referred to the International Labor Re- 
lations Committee. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Social Security for Agricultural 
Workers 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 242, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


Your committee recommends that this reso 
lution be referred to the A. F. of L. Commit- 
tee on Social Security. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Expansion of A. F. of L. 
Legislative Committee 


Resolution No. 33—-By Delegate Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. O. 


(Page 242, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


Inasmuch as the Executive Council has 
submitted a supplemental report on the sub- 
ject embraced in this resolution, and which 
report is by far more comprehensive and 
definite in scope and character, and inasmuch 
as this supplemental report is referred to the 
Committee on Executive Council’s Report 
your committee recommends that action of 
the convention be centered on the report of 
that committee instead of this resolution. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


A. F. of L. Recreational Program 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 243, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee approves the resolution 
and recommends that city central bodies and 
State Federations be invited to submit their 
views and recreational experiences to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. 
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On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
try Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Inclusion of Farm Labor Under 
Wage-Hour Act 
Resolution No. 35—By Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 243, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution asks that the coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act be broadened 
to include agricultural laborers. This objective 
has for some time been part of the American 
Federation of Labor policy for extending the 
protection afforded by this statute. 


The Committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Social Security for Farm Labor 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 243, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends this resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Social Se- 
curity, A. F. of L. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 243, First Day’s Proceedings) 


In connection with this resolution which 
deals with jurisdictional disputes your com- 
mittee offers the following substitute reso- 
lution: 


WHEREAS, Much progress has been made 
in minimizing jurisdictional disputes between 
unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The various Departments and 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. have 
also taken the lead in reducing jurisdictional 
disputes to a minimum; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. and its 
affiliated national and international unions 
eontinue their efforts in this troublesome 


field. It is hoped that eventually jurisdictional 
disputes will be entirely eliminated. 


Your committee recommends the adoption 
of the substitute resolution. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Oppose Exploitation of Mexican 
Nationals in Imperial Valley 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate ©. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 244, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the word 
‘‘continued,’’ in the third line of the first 
resolve be stricken out and that the resolu- 
tion be adopted as amended. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


The Committee reported jointly on Resolu- 
tions Nos. 19 and 41, as follows: 


Cost of Living 


Resolution No. 19—-By Delegate Thomas B 
Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Inflation 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegate Wm 
Nagorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 245, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The subject, ‘‘Anti-Inflation Legislation,’’ 
of the Executive Council Report, referred to 
the Committee on Legislation for consider- 
ation and report, deals extensively with this 
subject. 


While resolutions 19 and 41, both identical 
in character and purpose, do not relate di- 
rectly to legislative proposals; nevertheless, 
the general appeal to labor to deal with the 
problem of inflation ultimately embraces such 
a procedure. It is, therefore, presumed that 
the Committee on Legislation will deal fully 
and adequately with this subject and that no 
action is required on these resolutions. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Soder- 
strom the report of the committee was 
adopted. 
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Children’s Bureau 


Resolution No. 42—-By Delegate R. A. 
Olson, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 245, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


Selective Service Act 


Resolution No. 
Nagorsne, 
Labor. 


(Page 245, First Day’s Proceedings) 


43—By Delegate Wm. 
Wisconsin State Federation of 


Your committee is in concurrence with the 
purpose of the resolution, but finds that the 
question of returning men to the jobs they 
formerly held in industry presents some diffi- 
culties which your committee is unprepared 
to pass upon at the moment. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council so that a study can be made of the 
problems involved in returning men to their 
jobs after their services with the armed forces 
have terminated. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Council of Federal Labor Unions 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate Wm. 
Nagorsne of the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 246, First Day's Procedings) 


Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council, 
A. F. of L. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Child Labor 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Herman Finkelstein, 
Alex Rose, James V. Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


(Page 247, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
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tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Displaced Persons Act 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Isidore Nagler, Charles S. Zimmerman, Harry 
Greenberg, Julius Hochman, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

(Page 247, First Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concurrence in 
this resolution, bearing in mind the position 
of former A. F. of L. conventions of 1946 
and 1947 with respect to unused quotas of 
the war years relative to immigrants and dis- 
placed persons. 

On motion of Assistant Committee Secre- 
tary Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was adopted. 


Colorado River System 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate W. J. 
Bassett, Central Labor Council, Los Angeles, 
California. 


(Page 247, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends the adoption 
of the resolution. 
Assistant Committee Sec- 
the report of the 


On motion of 
retary Soderstrom 
mittee was adopted. 


com- 


Peter J. McGuire Memorial 


Resolution No. 49—By Central 
Union, Camden, New Jersey. 
(Page 248, First Day's 


Labor 


Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this res- 
olution be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil, A. F. of L. 

A motion was made and seconded to ddopt 
the report of the committee. 

BURKE, 
I move, Mr. 


DELEGATE Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers: Chairman, to sub- 
stitute the resolution for the report of the 
committee. 
tion should be Executive 
Council. There is no question of national 
security or safety involved in this resolution. 


I see no reason why this resolu- 
referred to the 


I think that every delegate to this con- 
vention is familiar with the story of the life 
of Peter J. McGuire. He was one of the pi- 
oneers of trade unionism in America. He is 
known as the Father of Labor Day. He was 
a co-worker with Samuel Gompers in found- 
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ing the American Federation of Labor. He 
died 42 years ago. He is buried in Arlington 
Cemetery in Pennsauken, New Jersey, which 
is right near Camden, New Jersey. 

This resolution was introduced into the 
convention by the Camden Central Labor Un- 
ion. I understand it has been endorsed by 
the New Jersey State Federation of Labor. 

For a great many years after Peter J. Mc- 
Guire died he was practically forgotten. 

However, a few years ago the Camden Uen- 
tral Labor Union decided that something 
should be done to bring the story of the life 
of Peter J. McGuire and his great contribu- 
tion to the organized labor movement to 
the attention of the workers of the entire 
country. So a committee was formed, known 
as the Peter J. McGuire Memorial Commit- 
tee, and this committee is trying to raise 
$100,000 to build a suitable memorial to this 
giant of labor. 


. 

This memorial will be erected at Arling- 
ton Cemetery at Pennsauken, New Jersey. 
In recent years, Labor Day memorial services 
have been held at the grave of Peter J. Me- 
Guire in Pennsauken Cemetery. A few 
years ago President Green was the speaker 
at those memorial services. This year I was 
honored to be extended an invitation by the 
Peter J. McGuire Memorial Committee to be 
the Labor Day speaker at those services. 


In order to get the material to prepare 
my address at these services, I went back 
into the records of the proceedings of the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. I read the proceedings from 1881 
until 1906. I thought that I had a pretty 
good understanding and knowledge of the 
history of the trade union movement in Amer- 
ica. However, I must confess that in reading 
those proceedings I was amazed at the 
great contributions made by Peter J. McGuire 
to the American Federation of Labor in the 
early days of his existence. 


If I had thought that this committe would 
bring in this recommendation to refer this 
to the Executive Council I would have brought 
with me to read to the delegates of this con- 
vention the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1906, paying tribute to the great work of 
Peter J. McGuire. That was the first con- 
vention after his death. 


Now, we have been told at this convention 
that 1950 would be the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Samuel Gompers. 1 hope that 
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between now and 1950 we can raise $100,000 
by voluntary contributions to erect a suitable 
memorial in Arlington Cemetery, Pennsau- 
ken, New Jersey, to this great giant of la- 
bor, Peter J. McGuire. Samuel Gompers and 
Peter J. McGuire worked together to found 
this American Federation of Labor, and 
let’s do something in 1950 to commemorate 
the great services rendered by these two 
giants. I am sure the Executive Council will 
arrange nation-wide services in honor of 
Samuel Gompers, but in the same year let’s 
do something to honor the memory of this 
other giant, Peter J. McGuire. 


So, L move, Mr. Chairman, that we adopt 
the resolution as a substitute for the report 
of the committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
member of the committee feels just as the 
last speaker does, and I sincerely hope that 
the convention will affirm the recommendation 
of the committee and that there may be no 
further discussion on this resolution. 


livery 


The delegate who introduced this resolution 
appeared before the ‘committee and knows 
well what transpired before that committee, 
the argumentation that took place, and the 
deeper issues involved. It was with his 
agreement, the introducer of this resolution, 
that it is being referred to the Mxecutive 
Council. It is not a question of raising 
$100,000. We want to know how it is being 
raised and other matters that I do not want 
to discuss at this convention. 


I pray the delegates to adopt the eommit- 
tee’s report in the honor of Peter J. Mec- 
Guire. 


DELEGATE BURKE: Mr. Chairman, 
why shouldn’t there be more discussion if 
there are any delegates who want to discuss 
this resolution? 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Would 
you mind taking it up personally with the 
introducer of the resolution? 


DELEGATE BURKE: No, but why should 
we have a statement that there should be no 
more discussion? This is supposed to be a 
democratic organization. If a delegate wants 
to talk on the floor of this convention he 
should talk. 


(The question was called for.) 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee carried. 
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Infringement of Professional Societies 
Upon IFTEA&DU Jurisdiction 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate Stanley 
W. Oliver, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 

(Page 248, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee believes that the situation 
referred to in this resolution is one which 
deserves the support of the Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


American 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the 
tive Council, with the request that all possible 
assistance be given to the International KFed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, so that the situation re- 
ferred to in the resolution may be properly 
adjusted. 


Execu- 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I move the 
the committee’s report. 


SECRETARY 
adoption of 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Defense Policy 


Resolution No. 77—By Central 
Union, Newport News, Va. 


(Page 260, First Day’s 


Labor 


Proceedings) 


Because a number, if not all, of the sub- 
jects covered by this resolution have been 
or will be considered by this convention in 
separate form and greater detail, it is deemed 
best, and we so recommend, that no action 
is required on this resolution, 


ASSSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of 
the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Unemployment Compensation Laws 


Resolution No. 78—-By Central Labor Un- 
ion, Newport News, Va. 


(Page 260, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The question of unemployment compensa- 
tion laws includes some angles not presented 
by the resolution which require most careful 
consideration. 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council, 
with the request that the Executive Council 
appoint a special committee for the purpose 
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of making a full investigation of conditions 
which have developed under the operation of 
existing Unemployment Compensation Laws. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was secended and unanimously 
carried. 


American Book Company Unfair 
to Organized Labor 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 260, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the res- 
olution be adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
I move the adoption of the 


ASSISTANT 
SODERSTROM ; 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Lower Retirement Age Under 
Social Security Act 
Resolution No. 83—By Delegates John B. 


Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskins, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 261, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Social Security 
Committee, A. F. of L. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
I move the adoption of the 


ASSISTANT 
SODERSTROM: 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimous- 


ly carried. 


Extending Coverage of 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskins, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 262, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the A. F. of L. Social 
Security Committee. 
SECRETARY 
adoption of 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I move the 
the committee’s report. 
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The motion was seconded and unanimous- 
ly carried. 


National Public Relations Program 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 262, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: 
committee's report. 


SECRETARY 
I move the adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


A. F. of L. Educational Program 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 262, First Day’s Proceedings) 
This resolution 
program to enlighten 
of a 
the adjustment of all disputes in an amic- 
able manner. 


educational 
management on the 


proposes an 


necessity common understanding and 
Your committee is in accord 
with the end desired but questions the valid- 
ity of the procedure Whenever 
the Taft-Hartley repealed and the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act is 
lished, it will be possible and desirable that 
entered into 
representatives of national and 


outlined. 
Law is 
re-estab- 
joint conferences be between 
officers and 
international unions and employers in their 
respective fields of endeavor for the attain- 
ment of the ends proposed. 

In that connection we also favor the prin- 
ciple of labor-management cooperation as a 
means for improvement in labor-management 
relationships and where based upon existing 
mutual confidence and respect. 


We offer 
tute for the resolution. 


these expressions as a substi- 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE 
SODERSTROM: I move 
the committee's report. 


SECRETARY 
the adoption of 


The motion was seconded and unanimous- 
ly carried, 


Establishment of an Adequate 
Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate John P. 
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Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 
(Page 263, First Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimous 
ly carried. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Resolution No. 89—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 
(Page 263, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Federal Bureau of Apprentice 
Training 
Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John P 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 
(Page 264, First Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 


the resolution. 


adoption of 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Bureau of Labor Standards 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate John P 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L 


(Page 264, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the reso 


lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Loyalty Investigation 
Resolution No. 92—By Delegate John P. 
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Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
(Page 264, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Increased Benefits Under 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegate Richard 
J. Gray. Building and Construction Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 267, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Rent Control 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
objectives of the resolution and recommends 
that it be referred to the Executive Council, 
A. F. of L., so that interested union repre- 
sentatives can present their views to the 
Council with respect to the enactment of 
proper legislation on the subject. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimou$ly 
carried. 


Italian-American Labor Council 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Julius Hochman, Isidore Nagler, Charles 8. 
Zimmerman, Harry Greenberg, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT 
SODERSTROM: 
committee’s report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
I move the adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Increased Benefits Under 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegates D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Gordon M. Freeman, 
Frank C. Riley, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Miles, J. A. Verrett, International Broth- 
erhood Electrical Workers. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the A. F. of L. Social 
Security Committee. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
earried. 


Lower Retirement Age Under 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegates D. W 
Tracy, J. Seott Milne, Gordon M. Freeman, 
Frank C. Riley, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Miles, J. A. Verret, International Broth- 
erhood Electrical Workers. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the reso 


lution be referred to the Social Security Com- 
mittee, A. F. of L. 


ASSISTANT 
SODERSTROM: 
committee's report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
I move the adoption of the 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 


earried. 


A. F. of L. Health and Safety 
Department 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates H. A. 
Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, A. Vincent Busby, 
International Chemical Workers Union. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee's report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 
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Increased Benefits Under 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegate Thomas 
B. Hanley, Nevada State Federation of La- 
bor. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Social Security Com- 
mittee, A. F. of L. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Increase Retirement Benefits Under 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate Thomas 
B. Hanley, Nevada State Federation of Labor. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the A. F. of L 
Security Committee. 


Social 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Extend Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Palestine 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
aoe and Millinery Workers International 
nion. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


committee recommends 
the resolution. 


Your adoption of 
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ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Inter-American Labor Bank 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations A. F, of L. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Immigration 
Resolution No. 118—-By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 


Finkelstein, James V. Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends the adoption 
of the resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SEORETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 


committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Discrimination Against Youth of 
Draft Age by Industry 


Resolution No. 119—By Central 
Union, Durham, North Carolina. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Labor 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with the request that 
they do what they can to remove this type 
of discrimination. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 
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Constitution for Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE NICOLAS NOGUERAS RI- 
VERA: Mr. Chairman, members of the Execu- 
tive Council, delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 
In the name of the Puerto Rican delegation 
I am having the honor and privilege to make 
some remarks in connection with the com- 
mittee’s report and in addition to it. 


The members of the Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen and the people of 
Puerto Rico in general are very grateful to 
the American Federation of Labor, to its 
Executive Council and especially to the great 
leader and statesman, President Wilhkiam 
Green, for the moral assistance and organi- 
tational backing given them for a period of 
nearly half a century in their struggle for 
raising living standards the toiling 
masses and in their fight for more liberties 
and general economic betterment We have 
had such generous and effective cooperation 
since the inception of our labor movement 
as a part of the American Federation of La- 
bor in 1901. 


Last year we presented a resolution which 
was unanimously approved, urging’ the 


among 


recognition of Puerto Ricans elect their 
Governor in free democratic election 
as American citizens. Congress passed the 


bill and in the last November elections we 
had the opportunity for the first time in our 
history to elect by popular vote our Gover- 
nor. The elections were a clear evidence 
of the capability of our people to exercise 
all the rights entitled to freedom-loving peo- 
ple, as the citizens of the United States of 
America. There was universal suffrage for 
men and women and no public collision or 
disturbance was registered throughout the Is- 
land. Over 800,000 persons were entitled to 
vote and over 600,000 voters went to the 
polls. This was a splendid demonstration 


to the countries of the New World and to 
the world in general of how the American 
regime has worked in Puerto Rico for fifty 
years. 
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after we were fortunate to 
come under the American flag a civil gov- 
ernment was established in our Island (1900), 
and in 1917 we had the honor and privilege 
to become American citizens through a dem- 
ocratic Organic Law which represented great 
advances in our political freedom. This year, 
with the assistance of the A. F. of L. and 
the active intervention of President Green, 
our Organic Law was amended recognizing 
the right to elect our Governor and stating 
that the Puerto 
will have the same rights privileges and im- 
munities granted the American citizens in 
any State of the Union. The act 
amended with respect to the Resident Com 
missioner of Puerto Rico and in other as- 
Our Resident Commissioner, the 
Commissioner of over 2,200,000 
American citizens has voice but not the 
right to vote in Congress. 


Two years 


American citizens in Rico 


was not 


spects. 
Resident 


As American citizens with an excellent rec- 
ord of loyalty to our nation, of services ren 
dered almost voluntarily in World War I 
and World War II, of a long life consecrated 
to American democratic ideals, principles and 
procedures, we are now asking the recogni- 
tion of our right to draft and approve our 
Organic Law, our Constitution as any 
other State of the Union. This 
mean for the time being that Congress will 
grant Statehood to Puerto Rico immediately 
This will be another step 
strengthening our local government and to- 
within the 


own 
does not 


forward toward 


ward complete self-government 


orbit of the United States of America. 


We are doing all in our 
hance the social, economic, cultural and po- 


power to en 


We have started a 
industrialization that has 
have improved 
legislation and our free school 
system; we have fostered our commercial 
activities and our trade with the mainland to 
an extent that Puerto Rico, being an Island 
of 3,600 square miles, is one of the best 
buyers the United States has in the New 
World; we are doing our best to enlarge our 
labor organizations and to train our mem- 
bers in the procedure, tactics, ideals and 
principles of the A. F. of L., and we are confi- 
dent that our free labor movement will be 
very useful in fostering a good understand- 
ing between the American organized labor 
movement as represented by the A. F. of L. 
and the labor movements south of the Rio 
Grande. 


litical life of our people. 
program of 
potentialities; we 


great 
greatly 
our social 


In reiterating our gratefulness to you and 
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to your Resolutions Committee as well as 
to the Executive Council and President Green, 
the delegation of the Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation of Workingmen respectfully and fra- 
ternally urges the approval of the committee’s 
report, something that will be deeply ap- 
preciated by the two million American 
citizens living in the enchanted Island of 
Puerto Rico. 


The motion to adopt 


commitee was carried. 


the report of the 


Council for Cooperative Development 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Henry Ost- 
holthoff, Edward P. Dailey, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees, 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends the endorse- 
ment and adoption of the first resolve and 


that the two subsequent resolves be referred 
to the Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


Processing and Marketing of Refined 
Sugar in Puerto Rico 
Resolution No. 122—By Delegate Nicolas 


Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council 
for study and proper action. 

Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 


moved adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was 
unanimously 


seconded and _ carried 


Peruvian Labor Situation 


Resolution No. 123—-By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


This resolution has been referred to the 
Committee on International Labor Relations 
and will be reported on by that committee. 
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Enlarging Duties of the Vice 
President of the U. S. 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council, 
A. F. of L., for study and consideration. 

Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the committee's report. 

The 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded and _ carried 


Recognition of Western Industries in 
Awarding Government Contracts 


Resolution No. 
Anderson, Central 
Oregon. 


126—By Delegate Gust 
Labor Council, Portland, 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this reso- 


lution be adopted. 


Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the committee's report. 

The motion was 
unanimously 


seconded and carried 


Aliens 


Resolution No. 132—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, George Stith, Na 
tional Farm Labor Union. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the word 
‘*knowingly’’ be inserted after the word ‘‘fel- 
ony’’ in the fourth line of the resolve and 
that the resolution be adopted as amended. 

Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 


moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


carried 


Collective Bargaining Rights for 
Agricultural Workers 


Resolution No. 133—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, George Stith, Na 
tional Farm Labor Union. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
aims of this resolution and recommends that 
it be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration. 


Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
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moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was 
unanimously. 


seconded and carried 


Sailors’ Union Jurisdiction Rights 


Resolution No. 136—By Delegates Harry 
Lundeberg, Paul Hall, Morris Weisberger, 
Andrea Gomez, Patrick McHugh, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee is in hearty accord with 
the objective sought by this resolution but 
rather doubts the wisdom of its approval in 
the form presented. It requests and seeks the 
encouragement and support of the American 
Federation of Labor in broad and undefinable 
language. 


Your committee therefore recommends that 
every possible encouragement and assistance 
be extended to the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific and as may be requested by the Sea- 
furers’ International Union of N. A., in its 
contest with the unions of the CIO referred 
to in the resolution, and that every possible 
aid be given to this organization to the end 
that the process of negotiating a contract 
with the Waterfront Employers and Shipown- 
ers will terminate speedily and successfully 
in favor of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 

Your committee moves this statement be 
approved in lieu of Resolution No. 136. 


Assistant Committee Secretary Soderstrom 
moved the adoption of the committee's report. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


Jewish Labor Committee 


Resolution No. 139—By Delegates David 


Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Julius Hochman, Isidore Nagler, Charles 8. 
Zimmerman, Harry Greenberg, Philip Kramer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 


(Page 376, Fourth Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this res- 
olution be adopted. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


unanimously. 


Organization of Hotels in Miami 
Beach, Florida 


Resolution No. 140—Submitted by Hotel 
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and Restaurant Employees Delegation. 
(Page 393, Fifth Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
this resolution. 


adoption of 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mitte’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Amusement Tax 


Resolution No. 141—By Delegates Paul 
Dullzell, George Heller, Reuben Guskin, Pat 
Somerset, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America. 


(Page 415, Fifth Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee is wholeheartedly in favor 
of the objectives outlined in the resolution 
and recommends that the resolution be re- 


ferred to the A. F. of L. Tax Committee. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mitte’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Support to Commercial Telegraphers 


Resolution No. 142—-By Delegate W. L. 
Allen, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 


(Page 477, Sixth Day's Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 


this resolution. 


ASSISTANT COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
SODERSTROM: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was“seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: That 
completes the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, with the exception of its report 
on the Taft-Hartley law and a resolution of 
thanks, both of which will be 
on Monday. 


reported 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank 
mitte for the fine service it has 
rendered. 


the com- 
thus far 


The Chair now recognizes Chairman George 
of the Committee on Legislation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION (Continued) 


Committee Chairman George continued the 
report of the committee as follows: 
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Anti-Inflation Legislation 
(Page 142, Executive Council’s Report) 


Among the most important issues facing the 
members of Organized Labor, as well as the 
people generally, is constructive dealing with 
the effects of continual rising of prices of 
essential commodities beyond the ability of 
workers to maintain a purchasing power that 
will prevent degrading of living standards. 

The 80th Congress failed to deal with this 
the direction of establishing 
equity for the wage-earner. 


question in 


President William Green presented an able 
and forceful plea to the Second Session of 
the 80th Congress and urged positive and 
effective the ravages of 
inflation. 


action to prevent 

We recommend that such presentations be 
again made and that every possible effort be 
made to effectuate practicable measures that 
through legislative or administrative action 
will establish the economic and social balance 
to which the American worker is entitled. 

The recommendation of the commitree was 
adopted. 


Veterans Legislation 
(Page 143, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports the course of 
numerous laws enacted by the 80th Congress 
affecting the veterans of World War II and 
the support by the American Federation of 
Labor of measures designed to 
with those who bore the brunt of the sacrifices 
of that war. 


deal justly 


We urge the continued support by the Exec- 
utive Council of all just measures for benefits 
to the veterans of all wars. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Apprenticeship Training Program 
(Page 145, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports opposition 
to attempts in the 80th Congress to extend 
the Veterans’ on-the-job training period from 
two years to four years in such a manner as 
to subvert the Federal and State Apprentice- 
ship Training Program. The proposal was 
defeated. 

We commend the Executive Council for its 
action and urge continued active opposition 
to measures that would seriously affect ad- 
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versely workers in the skilled trades and 
would be detrimental to the eventual best 
interest of the veterans. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Promoting Conservation of Wild-life 
(Page 169 Executive Council's Report) 


of the Executive Council cites 
its support of legislation designed to improve 
the program of conservation of wild-life in 
America, 


The report 


We recommend continued support of this 
legislation. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Legislative Program of American 
Federation of Government Employees 


1948-1950 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary O. Morley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C. F. Strickland, J. 
J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley Rounds, 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tional and Ornamental Iron Workers; D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank OC. Riley, Gordon 
M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd W. 
Mills, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; John P. Redmond, George J. Rich- 
ardson, John P. Crane, George T. Slocum, 
Glenn Thom, International Association of 
Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Bernice B. 
Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardiner, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees; William C. 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. M. Payton, 
Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, Charles S. 
Fleming, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 


R. M. Dougherty, Office Employees Inter- 
tional Union; James Mowatt, International 


Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of N. A.; Frank J. Coleman, Central 
Labor Union; W. Lb. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers Union; John A. McMahon, Fran- 
cis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, National As- 
sociation of Postal Supervisors; Martin P. 
Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George Meany, 
Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert Lynch, 
Robert Burwinkel, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. and 
Canada; Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, Fred 
O. Bader, Herbert G. Sullivan, James T. 
Dunn, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; James N. Givens, National Association 
of Railway Mail Handlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. 
Riley, Jerauld McDermott, Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation; George L. Warfel, National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers; Stanley 
W. Oliver, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, 
John Forster, Bernard M. Eagan, Horace 
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L. Imeson, Lewis M. Hermann, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; William L. 
McFetridge, William H. Cooper, David Sul- 
livan, George Hardy, Wm. Mohlman, Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union; 
George L. Berry, William H. McHugh, George 
Scheidt, William ©. Moeller, Earle Swin- 
burne, Willard Palmer, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants, Union of N. A.; 
Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry F. 
Schmal, International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion of N. A.; William E. Maloney, F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph J. Delaney, Charles B. 
Gramling, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 


(Page 255, First Day's Proceedings) 


This resolution sets forth the program of 
the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees and conforms with resolutions previ- 
ously adopted and with the principles and 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. 

The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution, 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted, 


Government Employees Program : 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C. F. Strickland, J. 
J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanely Rounds, 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers; D. W. 
Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Gor- 
don M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, Floyd 
W. Mills, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; John P. Redmond, George J. 
Richardson, John P. Crane, George T. Slo- 
cum, Glenn Thom, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, James G. Yaden, Bernice B. 
Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees; Wm. C. 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. M. Payton, 
Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, Charles S. 
Fleming, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 
R. M. Daugherty, Office Employees, Interna- 
tional Union; James Mowatt, International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of N. A.; Frank J. Coleman; Central 
Labor Union; W. L. Allen, The Commercial 
Telegraphers Union; John A. MeMahon, 
Francis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors; Martin 
P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George Meany, 
Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert Lynch, 
Robert Burwinkel, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. and 
Canada;- Leo E. George, E. C. Hallbeck, 
Fred O. Bader, Herbert @G. Sullivan, 
James T. Dunn, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; James N. Givens, National As- 
sociation of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Handlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. Reilly, Jerauld 


McDermott, Railway Mail Association; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Stanley W. Oliver, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 


neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, John 
Forster, Bernard M. Eagan, Horace L. Ime- 
son, Lewis M. Hermann, International Typo- 
graphical Union; William L. MceFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, David Sullivan, George 
Hardy, William Mohlman, Building Service 
Employees’ International Union; George L 
Berry, William H. McHugh, George Scheidt, 
William C. Moeller, Earle Swinburne, Wil- 
lard Palmer, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of N. A.; Edward 
J. Volz, Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 
International Photo-Engravers Union of N. A.; 
William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, Joseph 
J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


(Page 257, First Day's Proceedings) 


This resolution sets forth the legislative 
program of the Postal Employees, all of which 
is in accord with the established principles 
and past action of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The committee recommends adoption of this 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Protection of Government Employees 


Resolution No. 72—-By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, Mary C. Morley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; P. 
J. Morrin, J. H. Lyons, C, F. Strickland, 
J. J. Dempsey, Leslie L. Myers, Stanley 
Rounds, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, 
Gorden M. Freeman, Michael J. Gardinier, 
Floyd W. Mills, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, John P. Crane, George T. 
Slocum, Glenn Thom, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; James G. Yaden, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Aubrey K. Gardner, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employes; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, P. 
M. Payton, Palmer G. Boyle, John J. Nolan, 
Charles S. Fleming, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
Howard Hicks, R. M. Daugherty, Office Em- 
ployees International Union; James Mowatt, 
International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of N. A.; Frank J. 
Coleman, Central Labor Union; W. L. Allen, 
The Commercial Telegraphers Union; John A. 
McMahon, Francis J. Lang, Francis M. Gara, 
National Association of Postal Supervisors; 
Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George 
Meany, Charles M. Rau, Leo A. Green, Robert 
Lynch, Robert Burwinkel, United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the U. S. 
and Canada; Leo E. George, E. C. Hall- 
beck, Fred O. Bader, Herbert G. Sul- 
livan, James T. Dunn, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; James N. Givens, Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers; R. A. Rice, J. L. Reilly, Jerauid 
McDermott, Railway Mail Association; George 
L. Warfel, National Association of Special 
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Delivery Messengers; Stanley W. Oliver, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, John 
Forster, Bernard M. Egan, Horace I. Imeson, 
Lewis M. Herrmann, Interntaional Typo- 
graphical Union; William L: McFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, Davis Sullivan, George 
Hardy, William Mohlman, Building Service 
Employes’ International Union; George L. 
Berry, William H. McHugh, George Scheidt, 
William C. Moeller, Earle Swinburne, Willard 
Palmer, International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of N. A.; Edward J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers Union of N. A.; 
William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, Joseph 
J. Delaney, Charles B. Gramling, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


(Page 258, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution asks the support of the 
American Federation of Labor in. opposition 
to certain measures adopted or in effect by 
the Government detrimental to the Govern- 


ment employees. 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 






Increased Compensation for 
Government Employees 


Resolution No. 131—-Wyoming State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution deals specifically with wage 
board employees. 

The committee approves the objective of 
this resolution and recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council for proper 
consideration by the legislative agents of the 
American Federation of Labor, and presenta- 
tion to the Congress. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Fishermen’s Legislative Program 


Resolution No. 137—-By Delegates Harry 
Lundeberg, Paul Hall, Morris Weisberger, 
Andrea Gomez, Patrick McHugh, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee approves the objective of 
this resolution and recommends that it be 
referred to the Executive Council for proper 
consideration by the legislative agents of. the 
American Federation of Labor and presen- 
tation to the Congress. 
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The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 

The committee reported jointly on Resolu- 
tions Nos. 67 and 81. 


Repeal of Hatch Act 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 254, First Day's Proceedings.) 


Hatch Act 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 261, First Day's Proceedings.) 


These resolutions provide for repeal of 
those the Hatch Act endorsing 
restrictions upon government employees. 
The committee recommends 
Resolutions Nos. 67 and 81. 


* The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 


sections of 


adoption of 


Ten Percent Night Differential 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 264, First Day's Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides for the application 
of Section 10 of the Downey Pay Acts of 1945 
and 1946 to monthly operating and mainte- 
nance employees. 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolution, 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Compensation for Death or Injury 
In Line of Duty 


Resolution No. 94—-By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 265, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution instructs the officers of the 
Federation to take necessary steps to have 
enacted legislation covering the families of 
government employees on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


Your committee recommends concurrence in 
the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 
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Ex-Servicemen’s Rates in Compensa- 
tion for Death or Government Hos- 
pitals Applied to Employees and 
Retired Employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road and Their Dependents 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 265, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides for legislation to 
give employees of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Company and their depen- 
dents the same rates in government hospitals 
as are enjoyed by military and naval per- 
sonnel, 

Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Shorter Work Week 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 265, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides that civil em- 
ployees in the Panama Canal be included in 
any legislation providing for a shorter work 
week, 

Your- committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Federal Aid to Education Program 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 265, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides that the Federal 
Aid to Education Program be extended to 
the Canal Zone. 

Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Free Transportation for Canal Zone 
School Children 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 266, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides for free transpor- 


tation of Canal school children and asks 
that the same privilege be extended to the 
Panama Canal as exists in the United States. 
The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 
The ‘recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Panama Canal Employes Substituting 
in Supervisory Positions Should 
Receive Standard Wage Rates 


Resolution No. 99—-By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 266, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides that employees 
substituting in higher supervisory positions 
will receive the wage rate of such position 
regardless of the length of time occupied. 

Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Recognition for Marine Employees 
of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 266, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides for recognition for 
Marine employees on the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Company by the Marine 
Commission. 

Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Increasing Injury and Death Compen- 
sation for Government Employees 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


(Page 266, First Day’s Proceedings.) 


This resolution provides that employees on 
the Canal Zone be included in any legislation 
increasing the benefits for injury and death 
under the Compensation Act. 


The committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 
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Bacon-Davis Act 
Resolution No. 102—By Delegate John P. 

Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 

(Page 267, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution provides that the benefits 
of the Bacon-Davis Act be extended 
ployees on the Canal Zone. 


The committee recommends 
the resolution. 


to em- 


adoption of 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Double Taxation on Entertainers 


Resolution No. 69—-By Delegates Paul Dull- 
zell, George Heller, Reuben Guskin, Pat Som- 
erset, Associated Actors and Artists of Amer- 
ica. 


(Page 255, First Day's Proceedings) 
This resolution requests the cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor in secur- 


ing exemption from double taxation on en- 
tertainers. 


The committee 
the resolution. 


recommends adoption of 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Salaries of President and Vice 
President of the U. S. 


Resolution No. 129—By Delegate Harry F. 
Petty, Central Labor Union, Louisville, Ky. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution provides for increasing the 
salaries of the Vice-President and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and further pro- 
vides habitation for the Vice-President. 


The committee recommends 
the resolution. 


adoption of 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Pay Rates for Employees in 
Veterans Hospitals 
Resolution No. 130—Wyoming State Fed- 

eration of Labor. 
(Third Day's Proceedings) 


This resolution provides for an increase 
in pay for veterans’ hospital employees. 
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The committee 
the resolution. 





recommends adoption of 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 






Longshoremen and Harbor 
Workers’ Act 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Lillie An- 


german, Central Labor Council, 


Alaska. 
(Page 254, First Day's Proceedings) 


Fairbanks, 


This resolution provides for the extension 
of benefits of the Longshoremen and Harbor 
Workers’ Act to those of the same industry 
in Alaska. 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Defense Program for Alaska 


Resolution No. 73.—By Delegate Lillie An- 
german, Fairbanks Central Labor Council, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


(Page 258, First Day's Proceedings) 


The RESOLVE of this resolution provides 
that the American Federation of Labor peti- 
tion Congress to enact legislation to appro- 
priate additional funds to include 
and highways, as furtherance of the defense 
program, 


housing 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 

(Page 259, First Day's Proceedings) 


This resolution provides for adequate ap- 
propriation and restoration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the purposes for which 
that Department was established. 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution, 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted, 
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District of Columbia 


Resolution No, 75—By Delegate Frank J. 
conan, Central Labor Union, Washington, 
v G 


(Page 259, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution asks support of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor to grant the vote 
and representation in Congress to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


Bureau of the Budget 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate Frank J. 
— Central Labor Union, Washington, 
D. C, 


(Page 259, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The RESOLVE of this resolution reads 
that the American Federation of Labor, in 
eonvention assembled, instruct its Executive 
Council to have the Congress take the neces- 
sary steps to investigate the purpose, pro- 
gram, and personnel of the Bureau of the 
Budget and to limit their activities to tne 
specific purposes for which the Bureau was at 
first established. 


The committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: Mr. 
Chairman, that completes the report of the 
Committee on Legislation, which is approved 
by all the members of the committee. 

Leo E. George, Chairman, 
James M. Duffy, Secretary, 
Emanuel Koveleski 

Fred N. Aten 

Stanley W. Oliver 

James T. Moriarty 
James G. Yaden 

John M. Eklund 

Nathan Wertheimer 
Thomas V. Green 
Christian Madsen 
Roswell F. Dasno 

James Mowatt 

Stanley Ballard 

Michael T. Kramer 
Frank X. Martel 

George Stith 

Robert A. Rice 

E. A. Mangan 


George J. Ritter 

Israel Feinberg 

A. Vincent Busby 

George Heller 

Palmer G. Boyle 

Michael J. Gallagher 
Committee on Legislation. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN GEORGE: 1 
want to thank the members of the Com- 
mittee for the work they did in going over 
these resolutions and the subjects referred 
to the committee, and for cooperating with 
the Chairman. 


I move adoption of the Committee's re- 
port as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair thanks 
the committee for its report and for the ex- 
cellent service which it rendered. 

The Chair recognizes Vice-President Har- 
rison for an announcement, 


VICE-PRESIDENT HARRISON: About 
two months before the Presidential election 
a number of Presidents of Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or- 
ganized a committee for the election of ‘I'ru- 
man and Barkley. That committee is going 
to have a dinner meeting tonight in Parlor H 
of this hotel at 6 o'clock, for the purpose of 
reporting upon the activities of that com- 
mittee, and I want to .urgently request all 
of the members of the committee to come to 
that meeting. We should be through by 8 
o'clock. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That seems to com 
plete the work of the convention for today, 
and I am sure we all agree we did a pretty 
good day’s work on Saturday. 


Having completed our work for the day 
the Chair will declare the convention ad- 
journed until Monday morning at 9:30 
o'clock, 


(At 5:35 o’clock p.m., the convention was 
adjourned to 9:30 o'clock, Monday morning, 
November 22nd.) 


SUPPORT FOR COMMERCIAL 
TELEGRAPHERS, AFL 


Resolution No. 142—By Delegate W. L. 
Allen, The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Radio Officers Division, has for the 
past eleven years waged an intense, incessant 
an increasingly successful fight against the 
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Communist-dominated CIO Radio Officers 
Union, known as the American Communica- 
tions Association, CIO, and 


WHEREAS, The CTU, Radio Officers Di- 
vision, has recently won overwhelming vic- 
tories on the West Coast in separate NLRB 
elections involving the Alaska Salmon Indus- 
tries and the Permanente Steamship Com- 
pany, thus liberating Radio Officers employed 
by these companies from Communist control, 
and has petitioned for NLRB certification as 
bargaining representative for Radio Officers 
employed by the Alaska Steamship Company, 
the Northland Transportation Company, and 
Pacific Tankers, Inc., and 


WHEREAS, Radio officers employed by 
other steamship companies on the West Coast 
desire to free themselves from the CIO Com- 
munist-dominated union, but because of 
threats, intimidation and beatings of A. F, of 
L. members and one representative of the 
CTU, have been prevented from so liberating 
themselves, and 


WHEREAS, The CTU Radio Officers Di- 
vision has participated in lengthy and costly 
legal representation hearings before the NLRB 
at San Francisco and Seattle on an industry- 
wide representation petition filed by the Pa- 
cific American Shipowners Association two and 
one-half months ago, and 


WHEREAS, It has been the practice of the 
NLRB in all maritime industry elections to 
conduct a separate representation election for 
each individual company, and it is believed 
that the Board would order separate elections 
for each individual company covered in the 
petition in accordance with its past practice 
in all maritime industry elections rather than 


on an industry-wide basis as proposed by the 
PASA, and 


WHEREAS, It now appears that the pres- 
ence of high CIO officials on the West Coast 
has resulted in pressure being applied in the 
right places to the point where the PASA has 
now made application to the NLRB to with- 
draw its representation petition long after 
formal hearings thereon have been completed, 
and 


WHEREAS, Such application to withdraw 
the petition clearly implies that the PASA 
intends to negotiate and sign an agreement 
with the CIO Radio Officers Association with- 
out benefit of NLRB certification covering 
Radio Officers employed by all steamship 
companies who are members of the PASA, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor lend all possible support to the OTU, 
Radio Officers Division, in urging the NLRB 
to deny the request of the PASA to withdraw 
its petition and to order separate elections 
for each individual steamship company cov- 
ered in said petition, and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call upon all West Coast A. F. of L. 
affiliated unions to extend all possible support 
and assistance to the CTU, Radio Officers 
Division to prevent the PASA from signing an 
agreement with the CIO Communist-dominated 
Radio Officers Association until or unless that 
organization secures certification by the NLRB 
in a properly conducted representation elec- 
tion in — accordance with prior practices 
of the NLRB in the maritime industry. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention 


of the 


American Federation of Labor 


1948 


Proceedings 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 22, 1948 


- Report of 


SEVENTH DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 
o'clock a.m., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have with us 
this morning Rabbi Samuel Wohl of the Isaac 
M. Wise Temple of Cincinnati, who will de- 
liver the invocation. I am glad to present 
Rabbi Wohl. 


INVOCATION 


(Rabbi Samuel Wohl, Isaac M. Wise 
Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Heavenly Father, we pray unto Thee that 
every heart which seeks Thy presence may 
find it. We render praise unto Thee for the 
union of men and women who have built this 
great Federation, who give of themselves that 
all’ may grow in strength and achievement. 

We rejoice that Thou hast permitted us to 
be co-workers with Thee in the unfolding of 
Thy divine plan. Thou hast set Thy blessing 
upon labor, and hast enabled us to promote 
the well-being of all by the faithful work we 
do. 

Let us then, O Lord, be just in our deal- 
ings with our fellow-men, sharing with them 


the fruit of our common labor. Thy blessing 
we invoke upon our country and our nation. 
May peace and good will obtain among all the 
inhabitants of our land, and may religion 
spread its blessing among us and exalt our 
nation in righteousness, 


Uphold the hands of the President and 
leaders of this Federation that they shall 
wisely and justly use Thy gifts. 


May every new advance bring us nearer to 
Thee and make us more faithful to our duties 
and more helpful to our fellow-men. Help us 
so to live that by our own endeavors we 
may hasten the day when all shall toil and 
serve side by side as brothers, when greed 
and want have vanished and love and sympa- 
thy shall stir every heart. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you. 
The Chair recognizes Secretary Meany for 
an announcement. 


SECRETARY MEANY: At the request of 
a number of delegates, I wish to announce 
that the sermon delivered yesterday morning 
by Monsignor O’Brien at St. Peter Cathe- 
dral at the Labor Mass will be printed in 
today’s proceedings. 
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The sermon is as follows: 


SERMON DELIVERED BY RIGHT 
REVEREND MONSIGNOR JAMES 
O’BRIEN AT THE LABOR MASS 
ON SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 21st 


In abundant justice, there is the greatest 
Strength: but the devices of the wicked 
shall be rooted out. The house of the just is 
very much strength: and in the fruits of the 
wicked is trouble (Prov. 15, 5-6). 

When the new administration comes to a 
close we shall doubtless have witnessed two 
full decades ef real progress in social thought 
and action. We have seen a complete revolu- 
tion in the economic order, a revolution that 
has been accomplished in a civilized way 
without the force of arms and without blood- 
shed. In achieving this new way of life, we 
have given proof to the world that social jus- 
tice can be made to prevail in spite of the 
forces of selfishness, greed and economic 
domination that beset it. 


In this democratic revolution, the laber un- 
ions and their friends have played an impor- 
tant role and it is not without reason that all 
of us look back with some pride and com- 
placency upon the achievements of the last 
sixteen years. Realizing the justice of our 
cause and aware of our power to secure it 
we look forward with confidence to the years 
that lie ahead. 


The appeal has been made not to force but 
to justice. 

What were the conditions that made this 
peaceful revolution necessary. Most of us re- 
member the collapse of 1929 that was the re- 
sult of unlimited competition and exaggerated 
individualism. But we do not have to depend 
on our own experience for the answer to this 
question. We have at hand a better one, one 
in which we can have more assurance than 
even our own intelligence. In his Encyclical 
Letter, ‘‘After Forty Years,"” Pope Pius XI 
of happy memory pointed out the reason that 
made this change imperative, “In our days,”’ 
he says, ‘‘not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic economic domi- 
nation are concentrated in the hands of a few 
and these few are frequently not the owners, 
but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds who administer them at their good 
pleasure.’’ Because of their control of money 
the Holy Father further points out, they are 
able to control and allot credit, which is the 
life blood of the entire economic body. Their 
power had become irresistible because they 
grasp in their hand the very soul of produc- 
tion. So that none dare breathe against 
their will. 

This accumulation of power the Holy Fath- 
er traced to limitless free competition, which 
permits the survival of only the strongest, 
those who fight most relentlessly and who 
pay the least heed to the dictates of con- 
science. Upon this struggle for dictatorship 
in the economic sphere, there follows the 
struggle to control the state itself in order 
that they may use its resources and author- 
ity for the selfish ends of the few. And the 
logical outcome at the international level is 
war between the states themselves. 


were the conditions that—on the 


These 
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authority of the Holy Father—obtained in 
1931 when the Encyclical Letter was issued. 
The power of wealth had blinded its posses- 
sors to the sufferings and needs of their 
fellowmen, The economic system of the na- 
tion was strained to the breaking point. Men 
forgot that power means responsibility; that 
the common good is the important goal. The 
state was their servant. Social jystice was 
only a name. God Himself was set aside. 
The moral law was forgotten. Might was 
right. And the sad thought is that even to- 
day there are those who would be happy to 
see a return to those same conditions. Jus- 
tice will again be forgotten if power ever 
again returns to their hands. 


Rightly we deplore the attitude of those 
who make private interests paramount to the 
disregard of the common good. We can coun- 
teract these tendencies, not by substituting 
other private interests for those that have 
obtained heretofore, but by restoring the wel- 
fare of the whole people to its proper place. 

In 1931, the Holy Father said “The public 
institutions of the nation must be such as 
to make the whole of society conform to the 
common good and to the standard of social 
justice.” 

Today, seventeen years later, it is true we 
have not eliminated entirely greed, selfish- 
ness and injustice, but in large measure they 
have kept in the background. At least they 
do not exercise the influence upon public au- 
thority that they did years ago. As a nation 
we have become more social conscious, and 
power itself has changed hands. Let us not 
forget that it is still power and that it brings 
with it responsibility. We are now called 
upon to give to a nation, what not long ago 
we sought vainly to receive—justice. 

Let us not, in our hour of triumph, deserve 
the same approbrium that justly accrued to 
those who, years ago in their day of power, 
distorted, bent and nearly broke a nation on 
the rack of their selfish goals. 


If limitless competition is the fountain- 
head from which economic and social evils 
flow, we must now recognize the need for co- 
operation between the various elements of so- 
ciety. The general welfare is not promoted 
in a negative way; not by the cancelling out 
of conflicting private interests, but by subor- 
dinating those interests to those of the entire 
nation. 


Unless we make God, religion, justice, the 
common good the basis for the new life we 
have achieved we shall not have improved 
the economic and social conditions of the 
nation. If we look upon power as they did 
years ago, we shall have traded merely one 
selfish interest for another, we shall not have 
eliminated greed and infustice and limitless 
competition that made life so miserable. 


I am speaking to you not as an expert in 
economic matters, not as one qualified to 
speak on the aims and methods of the labor 
movement, but as a priest who wants to see 
the fundamental principles of society preserv- 
ed, as one who knows that the general welfare 
while superior to that of the various groups, 
is itself subservient to the one great goal of 
creation, the glory of Almighty God. 


In his statesmanlike message te your con- 
vention, our President assured you of his in- 
terest and endeavor in the securing of such 
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legislation as will be of benefit to the whgle 
nation. He has been elected to a position of 
trust. His is the care of the community. We 
may feel that we have been most helpful in 
bringing about his election, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that he is not thereby 
merely our agent. He is the President of 
the United States. 

In any case it is hardly debatable that the 
interests of labor are intimately bound up 
with those of the nation itself. We must 
strive uncompromisingly to defend our rights 
but at the same time we must remember that 
other people have rights, too. Above all we 
must strive to attain an attitude of positive 
promotion of the welfare of the country. In 
this way a genuine justice will be achieved— 
justice for all; individuals and groups and 
society itself. The more we seek justice the 
less will selfishness and greed be dominant 
factors in our economic life, 


God and his eternal law must be restored 
to their rightful place in the scheme of things. 
Right is a moral quality. It is not physical 
force. Unless we are prepared to recognize 
the moral foundation of justice, peace and 
security are impossible in a world where the 
wills and desires of individuals and groups 
are in continuous conflict with one another. 
Upon these fundamental principles we must 
base our efforts to improve the economic con- 
ditions of our people. We cannot compromise 
with selfishness or greed; we must reject 
cruelty and injustice at the social, national 
and international levels. The goals of free- 
dom and justice mean no compromise with 
Communism or atheism. 

We must, it is true, be intent upon our own 
purposes, but let us not forget that security 
and harmony among all groups in the nation 
will work to our advantage. We shall be the 
gainers if peace is restored to humanity. We 
shall gain if we do the will of God and pro- 
mote His glory. 


Our greatest strength is not in our numbers, 
not in our human wisdom, not in our, human 
resources, it is in the recognition of justice 
as the basis of society. In abundant justice 
there is the greatest strength. . . . The house 
of the just is very much strength. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now the Chair pre- 
sents to you Brother McSorley, Chairman of 
the Committee on International Labor Kela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


CHAIRMAN McSORLEY: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations had referred to it some 
sixteen subjects. They have been given care- 
ful consideration and the committee is now 
ready to report. They deal with conditions 
and relations between our membership and 
the peoples of all portions of the world, and 
the report will be presented by Vice-President 
Woll, Secretary of the Committee. 


Committee Secretary Woll then submitted 
the following report: 


WORLD SITUATION AND EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


(Pages 71-75, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations has considered thoroughly the sec- 
tions of the Report of the Executive Council, 
Pages 71-75, dealing with our country’s for- 
eign policy in relation to Russia, with the 
United Nations, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and the general international situation. 
We cannot emphasize too strongly our con- 
currence with the rousing call and keen analy- 
sis of this report when it points out; 


“We know that peace cannot be main- 
tained if we fail to keep faith with the 
principles of democracy. So we do not 
favor appeasement. We are also conscious 
of the tragedy of war which will utilize our 
most modern weapons, Because these facts 
underlie and direct the activity of any 
democratic organization planning its work 
for the future, we feel it fitting to begin... 
with a frank warning to this convention to 
make paramount its deliberations and pre- 
servation of our free institutions. .... 

‘To be victorious in this struggle against 
fanaticism and against those who uphold 
totalitarian policy, we must develop a new 
awareness of enemy activity and renew 
our allegiance to democratic princi- 
ese 8 


The foreign relations of our nation involve 
the security and peace, the safety and even 
the very possibility of physical existence for 
the great masses of the population—especially 
for the working people. The above-quoted 
declaration by the Executive Council consti- 
tutes our basic approach to the tense inter- 
national situation. It provides our guiding 
spirit and line of policy for enabling labor 
to play a positive and distinct role at this 
crucial moment. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


The Role of Russia 


It would be suicidal self-delusion to flee 
from reality, no matter how unpleasant its 
facts or tragic its consequences may be. Par- 
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ticularly since V-E. Day has totalitarian Rus- 
sia pursued towards the rest of the world a 
policy of unexampled arrogance and unbroken 
aggression. The pattern of Soviet expansion 
and Communist imperialism is as frighten- 
ing as it is familiar. 

Totalitarian Russia’s aggrandizement pre- 
sents a grave challenge not only to America, 
but a dire threat to the entire free world. 
In an immediate sense, our country, because 
of its intense democratic vitality and enormous 
economic prowess, has, from a narrow national 
point of reason to be concerned 
than any other nation. But the other nations, 
terribly weakened by war and susceptible to 
serious infiltration and subversion 
by the Communist quislings, are in imme- 
diate danger. Today, it is only America’s 
flaming devotion to democracy and our mighty 
industrial potential that stand in the way of 
the Communist colossus from the East over- 
running western Europe and subjecting many 
more millions of people to its soulless sys- 
tem of slave labor hypocritically 
itself ‘‘socialism.’’ 


view, less 


far more 


calling 


Committee Secertary Woll moved the adop- 


tion of this section of the committee's re- 
port. 
The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 





International Situation and 
European Recovery 


The present world crisis is, therefore, not 
so much a struggle between two giant pewers, 
between East and West. In reality, the pres- 
ent acute crisis grows solely out of Russia’s 
attempt to extend and expand its system 
of totalitarian dictatorship. Here is the 
source of Communist opposition to economic 
reconstruction and political stabilization out- 
side of the confines of the Russian Empire 
and its satellites. Here is the real reason 
for the Soviet rulers’ tireless efforts to 
promote economic collapse and social chaos, 
to subvert democracy, and foster bloody class 
war in France, Southeast Asia, China, Italy 
and our own country. 


We cannot sit idly by and let one free 
nation after another become a helpless and 
hopeless satellite of Asiatic despotism. We 
eannot callously and in a spirit of self-de- 
feating selfishness allow one democracy after 
another to go under or become permanently 
dependent on us. America has only one 


role and one duty in this critical hour of 
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human affairs. We must spare no effort to 
help all freedom-loving nations become strong, 
independent, and self-supporting democracies. 
In our country’s fulfillment of this historic 
destiny, the free labor movement has a 
decisive part to play. 

If America had only dollars to give towards 
the achievement of this great goal, then it 
would indeed be poor. We have much more 
to give. We have a vibrant democratic ideal- 
ism and faith in human freedom to offer. 
We can do much to help imbue the peoples 
of western Europe and the Orient with a 
trust and pride in being healthy and free 
America has not taken and must not 
take any remedial measures which are not 
conducive to the recovery and welfare, to the 
enhancement of the living standards and the 
freedom of the nations whose economic resto- 
ration we aid. 


nations. 


The central aim of the ERP must, there- 
fore, be much more than to enable the co- 
operating nations to resist Russian Com- 
munism. We must enable them to rebuild so 
soundly as to defeat Communism and become 
a magnet of attraction, an economic example 
and a political hope for the oppressed and 
depressed behind the Iron Curtain. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 











The motion seonded and _ carried 


unanimously. 


was 


Proposals for Democratic Foreign 
Policy 


In the light of the above, the committee 
recommends the following proposals to in- 
sure the pursuit by our government of a 
vigorous and consistent foreign policy which 
will not only prevent war but which will 
provide a firm foundation for lasting peace. 


(1) We reiterate our support of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (ERP). 


(2) We categorically reject all maneuvers 
to undermine the authority of the U. N. and 
the solidarity of the democratic nations 
through private arrangements between the 
U. S. and Russia, special confabs between 
chiefs of state, or missions to Moscow. The 
issues which separate our country from the 
Soviet Empire are issues which concern the 
entire free world. Therefore, every effort 
should be made to resolve them not through 
appeasement which only feeds and furthers 
aggression, but through the channels of the 
U. N. and closest cooperation and collective 
decisions by the democratic nations. 


_ (8) The United States should not only put 
its own defenses into complete readiness and 
invincibility but should also provide arms 
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and enter into a defensive military alliance 
against totalitarian aggression which may 
threaten friendly nations in Europe, Asia, or 
elsewhere. 


(4) Until such time as Russia is ready to 
lift her barbarous blockade of Berlin, our 
country and other democratic powers should 
consider severing all trade relations with the 
USSR. 


(5) To have the A. F. of L. consultants 
in the Social and Economic Council of the 
U. N. introduce a measure making it a crime 
against international law for any government 
to organize or support (directly or indirectly) 
any fifth column or fifth column activities in 
any country with which it is at peace. We 
strongly urge our government delegation to 
the U. N. to give and mobilize full support 
for such a decision by the United Nations. 


(6) We reiterate our demand for the eco- 
nomic and political integration of every zone 
of Germany not occupied by Red troops into 
a community of independent and democratic 
nations of Europe devoted to reconstruction 
and peace. We further demand that no in- 
dustrial or financial magnates who have been 
friends and supporters of German militarism 
and Nazism (like the steel overlord Heinrich 
Dinkelbach and the chief administrator of the 
coal industry, Heinrich Kost) should be given 
any position of authority in the rebuilding of 
Germany. To put these enemies of free labor 
and democracy into the seas of economic con- 
trol is to discredit the ERP for the success 
of which a _ democratically reconstructed 
Germany is indispensible. To nurse and favor 
the builders and breeders of Hitlerism plays 
into the hands of the Communist demagogues 
and robs us of a major moral issue against 
Russia which has been resorting to wide- 
spread mobilization of notorious Nazi mili- 
tary and economic forces for the purpose 
of imposing on the German people a new 
totalitarian tyranny. 

(7) We reaffirm our support of the idea 
of developing a United States of Europe. 


(8) We call for the fundamental revision 
of the U. N. Charter. 


(9) We reiterate our indorsement of the 
Baruch Plan for international control and 
inspection of atomic energy and propose the 
application of its principles as prerequisite 
to effective gradual universal disarmament. 


(10) All peace treaties and international 
agreements are to be based on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the Charter of 
the United Nations. All decisions and pacts 
arrived at Yalta, Potsdam, and the treaty 
with Italy should be reviewed and revised 
accordingly. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop 
tion of the committee’s report, including 
that of the Executive Council on these sub- 


jects. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE MERRILL, Schenectady Fed- 
eration of Labor: Mr. Chairman, I represent 
one of those bodies called City Central Bod- 
ies—that of Schenectady, New York, a city 
that used to brag about lighting the world, 


but now has come to the point where it 
brags about atomizing the world. I was 
surprised, on listening to the report of the 
committee, that Mr. Woll gave no considera- 
tion to the behavior of Russia in relation to 
atomic energy. I might suggest that Russia 
is more afraid of our control of atomic energy 
and the atomic bomb than all the other things 
that this committee has mentioned in its re- 
port. 

I recall very distinctly the admonitions of 
this body and our Secretary about visiting 
the atomic exhibit in Music Hall, and as one 
who had constantly followed a sort of hobby 
on atomic energy and its effects upon civili- 
zation, I want to say that our Central Bodies 
should be virtually instructed by the Presi- 
dent of this organization to discuss this mat- 
er in their meetings. We have not discussed 
this matter generally, and I think it is quite 
as important to the organized labor move- 
ment as the discussion of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that such 
instructions be sent out by the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, because I find 
in the ordinary walks of life, particularly 
ameng workers who have not discussed this 
problem, that they are totally unaware of the 
effects upon our civilization of atomic energy 
release, and I think very surely if they 
were apprised of that effect, our Central 
Bodies would discuss such questions when 
discussing questions of foreign policy, and they 
would pay more attention to the liability of 
the use of atomic weapons in the next war 
than they would to supply Europe with a lot 
of obsolete weapons like tanks, machine guns, 
ete. 

I suggest that the knowledge of atomic 
energy is just as essential to working men, 
if we all want to keep alive, as the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


DELEGATE ZANDER, State, County and 
Municipal Employees: Mr. President, I want 
to speak for the report, of course, but I 
would like to comment to this effect on one 
phase of it. The impression may be abroad 
that the problems to which the committee 
report referred are foreign problems, but I 
would like to point out just in one connec- 
tion the fact that many of the problems to 
which we have had to refer in the report of 
this committee are problems which have 
been taken abroad by agents from our own 
country. 


Now, to be specific about it, I should like 
to refer to the difficulty we have had in 
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You had a report here at this con- 
vention from our representative who served 
us well in the problem of Japan as a member 
of our Occupation staff. He resigned from 
that appointment because of orders issued by 
our Occupation Forces. They were to the 
effect that government workers in Japan were 
to be denied fundamental rights in carrying 
on negotiations. 


Japan, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
I interrupt the delegate? 


WOLL: May 


DELEGATE ZANDER: Yes. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: We 
have a separate report on Japan, 


DELEGATE ZANDER: Thank you. 
speak at that time, if I may. 


I will 


The motion to adopt the recommendation 


of the committee was carried. 


International Labor Relations 
(Pages 68-71, and 75-85, 
Report.) 


Executive Council 


Your Committee on International Labor 
Relations has given careful consideration to 
those sections of the report of the Executive 
Council, pages 68-71, and 75-85, dealing with 
the activities of the International Labor Re- 
lations Committee, the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee, European labor and the Marshall 
Plan, the International Trade Secretariats, 
the activities of our representatives abroad, 
A. F. of L. work behind the Iron Curtain, 
Russian attacks against the A. F. of L., our 
role in the U. N., and the situation in the 
international labor movement in light of the 
accelerated disintegration of the 
W.F.T.U. 


In appraising the activities of the 


so-called 


Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee since the 
last convention and in setting the tasks for 
the coming year, your committee took special 
note of the report of the Executive Council 
in its following plea to the convention: 


‘‘Tt is fitting that the A. F. of L. take lea- 
dership in a rededication to the service of hu- 
man freedom, with accompanying rights and 
responsibilities, by a revival of the revolu- 
tionary spirit which served to free us from 
foreign control. In the revolution in which 
our forefathers gained freedom, citizens or- 
ganized themselves into Minute Men, each 
ready on notice to serve as required. Democ- 
racy now needs Minute Men in our struggle 
to retain freedom.’’ 


Committee Secretary Woll moved adoption 


of this section of the committee's report. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 


Main Activities of International 
Labor Relations Committee 


Your committee notes that the International 
Labor Relations Committee, under the active 
guidance and with the support of the Execu- 
in this 
has registered notable results in carrying out 


tive Council has worked spirit and 


particularly the following 
and instructions given by the last convention: 
persistently in the U. N. 
Social Council the 
a survey by the ILO of the 
labor and the preparation 


pronouncements 
(a) pushing Eco- 
nomic and demand for 
extent of the 
menace of forced 
of steps to check this threat to human free- 
struggle 


Russia’s biggest fifth column apparatus, the 


dom; (b) sharpening the against 


WETU, so as to speed its doom; (c) secur- 
ing affiliations of the various Internationals 
International 
Secretariats; (d) energetically and effective- 


with their respective Trade 
ly supporting the creation and consolidation 
Inter-American Federation of 
with the free trade 
Europe in special conference 
cated to mobilizing all-out labor support of 


the European Recovery Program. 


of the Labor; 


(e) joining unions of 


western dedi- 


Through the above concerted strategy, the 
A. F. of L. has been able to render valuable 
services to the cause of free trade unionism 
and democracy in many lands and to 
shattering blows to the Communist conspiracy 
labor organizations 


deal 


against bona fide 


This has been confirmed by the Margate 
Conference of the British T.U.C. held last 
September in its finally refusing to support 
the W.F.T.U. and the decision of the October 
T.U.C. Board calling upon this 
body to suspend its activities. It is further 
illustrated by the 
played by the 


Executive 


increasingly vital role 


American representatives in 
the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion and the Metal 
have been the 
the W.F.T.U. 
important 


Trades Secretariat which 
paramount forces preventing 
these highly 
genuine international trade union 


from absorbing 


bodies 


Through our aid in founding the Inter- 
American Confederation of Labor, we have 


practically cut the ground from under the 
W.F.T.U. and ifs Communist intriguers in 
Latin America and laid the basis for a solid 
free trade union movement binding together 
labor in the New World. 


By proceeding promptly and energetically 
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with carrying out the 1947 convention de 
cision to collaborate with the free trade 
unions of Europe in rallying continental labor 
support for the Marshall Plan, we have ex- 
posed the total bankruptcy of the W.F.T.U. 
as an economic organization of labor and 
forced it to show its ugly hand as an agency 
of Russian imperialist expansion and _ its 
Cominform apparatus. The international free 
trade union conferences held in London last 
March and July for the purpose of mobiliz- 
ing labor support for the ERP constitute 
significant steps on the road towards the 
fundamental realignment in the ranks of 
world labor so urgently desired by the A. 
I. of L. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Our Coming Tasks 


, 


Towards furthering the work of the A. F. 
of L. in the vital field of international labor 
relations and enabling American labor to dis- 
charge its increased responsibilities in the 
struggle for the preservation and promotion 
of the rights of the workers as workers and 
as human beings, your Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations proposes the fol- 
lowing among other practical measures for 
your consideration and adoption: 


1. Though the last year has seen much 
improved and generous response by a number 
of internationals to the call for the support 
of the Free Trade Union Committee, yet the 
greatly expanded activities demand much 
more financial assistance. We strongly urge 
all international affiliates to contribute more 
generously than ever to the support of the 
Free Trade Union Committee in order to en- 
able it to continue its many and varied ac- 
tivities, including the publication of the 
‘‘International Free Trade Union News’’ in 
four languages, sundry pamphlets on inter- 
national questions, special literature for the 
Iron Curtain countries and occupied areas, 
rendering material assistance to free trade 
union organizations still struggling as minor- 
ities or functioning in exile under the ban- 
ner of Free Trade Union Center in Exile, 
providing monthly confidential reports to 
International presidents and serving as a 
clearing house and information center for 
democratic trade unionists throughout the 
world. 


2. We call upon all internationals to take 
steps to give much greater support to ‘‘In- 
ternational Free Trade Union News’’ by ar- 
ranging to subscribe for their officers and 
active members so that they may be ade- 
quately apprised of international labor devel- 
opments and the role of the A. F. of L. 
therein. 


3. We express appreciation of the effective 


work done by our representatives abroad— 
Brothers Irving Brown and Henry Rutz— 
and instruct them to return to their respective 
posts. 


4. Empower the Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee to develop the idea of bringing visiting 
delegations of trade unionists from other 
countries so that they may see for them- 
selves how American democracy functions, 
how our free trade unions work, and also 
to further the living solidarity between the 
A. F. of L. and other bona fide free trade 
union movements. 

5. To take practical measures to hasten 
the development and consolidation of the 
genuine free trade union forces in Asia with 
a view not only of defeating the aggression 
and encroachments of Communist quislings in 
the Orient but also and above all for the 
purpose of enabling the working masses of 
these countries to build powerful trade unions 
to assure them economic and social justice 

6. To indorse the work of our consultants 
in the Economic and Social Council in the 
U. N. and to instruct them to proceed with 
redoubled vigor to secure action on the 
slave labor issue still pending and other vital 
proposals to be presented. 

7. Instruct the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee to establish contacts with similar 
groups in other countries for the purpose of 
coordinating the common activities for the 
democratic cause of labor and defeating the 
destructive Communist maneuvers. 

8. To empower the International Labor Re- 
lations Committee to take the necessary meas- 
ures for rebuilding and strengthening the 
Labor League for Human Rights so that it 
may serve as an ever more effective instru- 
ment in enabling the membership of the 
A. F. of L. to continue its great humani- 
tarian® service of providing relief and ma- 
terial assistance to democratic trade unionists 
in need abroad. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 


tion of this section of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


European Labor and the Marshall 
Plan 


The key question facing European labor is 
economic reconstruction, The attitude toward 
the Marshall Plan has become the dividing 
line between the advocates of genuine free 
trade unionism seeking the economic and 
social well-being of the working people and 
the agents and ranks of totalitarian Commun- 
ism striving for economic and social chaos 
and political dictatorship. The bitter and 
destructive opposition of the dominant Com- 
munist leadership of the General Confeder- 
ation of Labor in France (CGT) and in Italy 
(CGIL) and the criminal sabotage of the 
French coal mining industry by armed agents 
of Moscow have brought out into bold and 
painful relief the anti-labor role of world 
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Communism and the fatal folly of any co- 
operation whatsoever with them on a national 
or international scale. 


It is not only in our country but in every 
other land that adequate and independent 
labor participation in the moulding and 
executing of foreign policy and the plans for 
economic reconstruction is indispensible to 
the safeguarding and promotion of democracy. 
This is especially true in a period of economic 
restoration when the trade unions are essen- 
tial to the attainment of increased produc- 
tion and the maintenance of just and com- 
mensurate increased purchasing power of the 
people in order to avoid the dangers of boom 
and bust. Such independent labor participa- 
tion is all the more urgent because of the 
international Communist drive in the trade 
unions against sound economic relations and 
world reconstruction. 


Under these circumstances it is most de- 
plorable that the American Military Govern- 
ment has, especially in recent months, shown 
a woeful lack of appreciation of the vitally 
necessary role of labor in the upbuilding of 
democracy and the reconstruction of Germany 
as an integral part of continental recovery. 
We refer to the belated and utterly inadequate 
restitution of property stolen from the trade 
unions by the Nazis, to the disregard (des- 
pite our repeated pleas) of the elementary in- 
terests of the trade unions in revaluating the 
Mark, and the policy of continued wage- 
freezing while all price controls were lifted. 


This failure to enable the free trade unions 
to gain sufficient strength so as to serve in 
their rightful role as the most reliable guar- 
antors of a peaceful, democratic and healthy 
development of Germany has been accom- 
pained by two other serious evils. Military 
government has taken to overruling impor- 
tant policies democratically adopted by the 
slowly reviving German democracy. Military 
government has so far refused to grant Ger- 
man labor the right to participate effectively 
in the ERP machinery. Just as Germany is 
pivotal to the reconstruction of Europe so is 
trade union participation in the economic 
planning and administration absolutely pre- 
requisite to the rebuilding of that war- 
wrecked land on a sound basis and in the 
interest of continental restoration and world 
peace. The convention demands that our 
government immediately take steps to assure 
the right of German labor to secure full 
representation in their nation’s part in the 
ERP. 
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This recent hostility of AMG in Germany 
towards labor is only a reflection of the Taft- 
Hartley attitude in our own country. The 
American people have decisively repudiated 
Taft-Hartleyism as a domestic and foreign 
policy. The AMG in Germany and everywhere 
else must heed the voice and will of the 
American people as expressed on November 
2nd. The Eightieth Congress is dead and with 
its demige must come an immediate discon- 
tinuance of all of its obnoxious policies at 
home and abroad. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee 


Bona fide trade unionists everywhere can 
only welcome the establishment of the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee and the program 
adopted by the July London Conference for 
mobilizing free labor behind ERP. The de- 
cision of this historic conference to have the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee collaborate 
closely with the Office of European Economic 
Cooperation (O.E.E.C.) and to secure ade- 
quate labor representation in the most im- 
portant industrial subdivisions (transport, 
metal, ete.) will bear fruitful results. The 
decision to have affiliation fees and permanent 
functioning by the Trade Union Advisory 
Comittee in guiding and mobilizing European 
labor for reconstruction is a highly signifi- 
cant and welcome development for the entire 
international trade union movement. 


The Trade Union Advisory Committee must 
be popularized and strengthened. The four 
editions of the ‘‘International Free Trade 
Union News’’ should be devoted to this task. 
The International Labor Relations Committee 
should publish special literature towards this 
end. We recommend that Brother Irving 
3rown be assigned as the representative of 
the A. F. of. L. to give a substantial part of 
his time and services in the T. U. A. C. 


We further recommend that the Executive 
Council invite the principal leaders of the 
T. U. C. to confer with it at its January- 
February session with a view of strengthen- 
ing the collaboration between the A. F. of L. 
and the British labor movement for the 
fullest and most effective participation by 
labor in assuring the success of the ERP in 
achieving continental economic integration 
and reconstruction, improving the standards 
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of living and working conditions of labor, 
enhancing the growth and effectiveness of 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee as a 
unifying force of free labor in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


We can only hope and pray that as a 
result of such intensified and expanded co- 
operation of the trade union movements of 
all the free countries the day will be has- 
tened when trade unionism in France will 
be completely liberated from the clutches of 
Communism and become united under the 
banner of democratic labor like the Force 
Ouvriere and when there will be established 
in Italy a united democratic trade union 
movement based solely on economic lines and 
free from all political and governmental dom- 
ination. It is with heightened hope and con- 
fidence that we look to the day when there 
will again be functioning in an inspiring and 
effective manner a genuine international of 
free trade unions. Freedom-loving labor 
throughout the world can count on the en- 
thusiastic and energetic support of the A. F. 
of L. for the attainment of this great goal. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


A. F. of L. in the U. N. 
(Pages 83-85, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee has thoroughly examined 
the section of the Report of the Executive 
Council, pages 83-85 dealing with the activi- 
ties of the A. F. of L. consultants in the 
Economic and Social Council of the U. N. 


We note the recognition and approval of 
these endeavors in behalf of world labor and 
mankind, We draw to the attention of the 
convention the Council Report’s emphasis on 
the fact that: 


“* .. The most fruitful results of the work 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
sultants has come from the working out of 
an International Bill of Human Rights. We 
were the only non-governmental labor organi- 
zation that took part in all stages of this 
work, from the drafting sub-commission 
through the working group to the full Human 
Rights Commission.’’ 

‘*. . . With the present tense world situa- 
tion and with foreign affairs determining 
many of our domestic issues, the American 
Federation of Labor’s consultants have re- 
sponsibility for representing free trade 
unions in world conferences. They will have 
to raise the voice of democratic labor in the 
concert of nations.’’ 


As a result of its varied and persistent 
activities, the A. F. of L. has won wide 
recognition inside and outside the U.N. for 
the merit of its measures as well as for the 
quality and continuity of its interest. 


It is indispensible that the A. F. of L. 
consultants continue to make the voice of 
democratic labor heard in this world parlia- 
ment of nations and to safeguard with un- 
diminished energy the ideals and needs of 
unfettered trade unionism throughout the 
world. 


The initiative and constructive contribu- 
tions developed to date will have to be 
continued and expanded so that the promises 
of the Charter of the United Nations will be 
realized. By helping in the solution of the 
economic problems, our consultants have been 
really helping in the establishment of a firm 
foundation for peace. Towards the ever more 
effective application of this course, we, there- 
fore, propose the following: 


(1) To strive for the extension of the 
Rights of Category A (non-government) or- 
ganizations, in which the American Federation 
of Labor finds itself, so as to enable the 
A. FP. of L. and similar organizations to par- 
ticipate in the work of the sub-committees of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


(2) To urge the United States Government 
to do what other democratic governments 
have already done:—to include labor advisers 
(representing the trade union movement in 
our country) in its official delegations to the 
Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly.of the United Nations. 


(3) To call upon our government for much 
more active support of the A. F. of L. demand 
for a thorough-going investigation of the grow- 
ing danger of forced labor so as to put an 
end finally to the whole series of postpone- 
ments of the consideration of this question in 
the Economic and Social Council. 


(4) To foster the closest collaboration with 
the I. L. O. particularly in surveying and 
working out practical programs and meeting 
such issues as the protection of Health and 
Life of the Worker in Modern Industry. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved adop- 
tion of this section of the committee’s report 
and that of the Executive Council on these 


subjects. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 
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international Labor Organization 
(I. L. O.) 

(Pages 85-97, Executive Council's Report) 

Your Committee has given careful consider- 
ation to the Report of the Executive Council, 
pages 85-97, dealing with the I. L. O. and its 
activities and attainments within the last 
year and heartily indorses the full apprecia- 
tion, indicated in this detailed report, of the 
significant role and cardinal importance of the 
I. L. O. at this critical juncture in the life 
of world labor and nations. 


In this connection, we must note with im- 
measurable regret the irreparable loss in the 
untimely death of Brother Frank Fenton who, 
in the short period of a few 
able to make lasting contributions to the 
success and progress of the I. L. O. in his 
capacity as the American Workers’ represen- 
tative on its governing board. 


months, was 


Particularly at this moment when the com- 
munist enemies of human freedom have turned 
their heaviest fire on the I. L. O., is it im- 
perative for the A. F. of L. to give all-out 
support to the activities of the I. L. O., now 
functioning as an integral agency of the Social 
and Economic Council of the U.N. With the 
severe defeat administered at the 103rd ses- 
sion of the Governing Body to the disruptive 
W. F. T. U. agents in its midst, the I. L. O. 
is now able to discharge its duties even more 
effectively than in the past. Moreover, es- 
pecially during a period of reconstruction is 
it essential to have the effective functioning 
of a tri-partite erganization like the I. L. O. 


We herewith also note the election of Mr. 
David Morse, formerly Acting Secretary of La- 
bor, to the presidency of the I. L. O. We look 
forward to a continuation and expansion of 
the friendly and cordial relations between the 
A. F. of L. and the I. L. O. under its new 
president. 


Fully recognizing the above, your commit- 
tee recommends that the A. F. of L. pledge 
its support to Brother George Philip Delaney, 
its new international representative, and as- 
sure him of all cooperation for the most 
energetic and fruitful fulfillment of his 
duties as successor to our late Brother Frank 
Fenton in the I, L. O. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee’s Report 
and that of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously, 
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Asiatic Relations 
(Pages 104-105, Executive Council’s Report) 


Free trade union organization, free nego- 
tiation with -employers through representa- 
tives of their own choice and freedom to exer- 
cise basic civil rights, individually and col- 
iectively, are pillars of the democratic struc- 
ture and cannot be undermined without threat- 
ening the collapse of the democratic structure 
itself. 


The American Federation of Labor notes 
with grave concern the trend towards the 
denial of these rights in Occupied Japan, this 
trend being evidence in action proposed and 
taken by the Japanese Government under the 
influence of supervision of the American Oc- 
cupation Forces. 


The orders already issued by thie Japanese 
Government and the legislation proposed by 
the Occupation Forces affecting nearly two 
and one-half million government workers, 
which abridge these rights, reflect most dam- 
agingly on the reputation and prestige of the 
United States and its efforts to propogate 
democratic concepts throughout the world 
and lend encouragement to the forces of 
totalitarianism in their endeavors to bring 
the world under the heel of Communist dic 
tatorship. 


The obligations and responsibilities that 
rest on the public servant and the necessity 
for efficient and uninterrupted fulfillment of 
governmental functions are recognized, the 
expansion of government activity into the 
proprietary or industrial field should not result 
in the denial of trade union rights to workers 
in such branches of the government service. 
Rather, the effort should be directed toward 
the attainment of the maximum measure of 
freedom in trade union and civil activities 
which are consistent with the character of 
public service to be enjoyed by all employees 
of the community, national, or local. 


Distinctions should be made on the one 
hand between the requirements of a military 
occupation and the orders issued thereunder 
and on the other, legislation intended to 
establish national policy after military occu- 
pation is terminated and self-government is 
established. 


The American Federation of Labor firmly 
believes that the development of responsible 
policies and procedures in labor, manage- 
ment, and community relationships is an evo- 
lutionary process, coming to fruition only 
after the problems of that relationship have 
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been dealt with by the parties themselves in 
the light of national tradition and political 
social and economic conditions. 


Attempts to control rigidly this develop- 
ment, restricting the rights of supposedly free 
workers, have ever been a failure and con- 
trary to the growth of free institutions. 


The gradual trend toward restrictive and 
oppressive policies in Japan stemmed in large 
part from the anti-labor policies enunciated 
by the 80th Congress, policies which have 
been vigorously disavowed by the American 
people in the recent election. 


By reason of the foregoing your Committee 
recommends that the American Federation of 
Labor call upon the Government of the United 
States to: 

(a) Re-define official policy concerning the 
handling of labor problems in the Japanse 
Government service and enterprise so as to 
afford the maximum opportunity for the 
Japanese themselves to work out the nature 
of labor policy and procedures consistent with 
the requirements of stability in government 
function, and that such restrictive occupation 
directives and compulsion in labor affairs 
as may be necessary to effect the security of 
the occupation be applied only for the period 
of the occupation, and 


(b) Discontinue repressive action, which is 
being carried on under the guise of anti- 
communism, against the legitimate trade 
union objectives and practices, and to move 
against the Japanese Communist Party itself 
by exposing and prosecuting the illegal and 
anti-democratic activities of the Party. 


The Committee further recommends that 
every effort be made to expand direct con- 
tact with the Japanese Labor Movement and 
establish such contact on a permanent basis 
for the purpose of encouraging and strength- 
ening the adherence to free trade union prin- 
ciples on the part of the Japanese workers. 


It is also recommended that an official 
letter of greeting be sent from the American 
Federation of Labor to the bona fide Japanese 
trade unions telling these workers of the 
Federation’s keen interest in their welfare and 
trade union progress. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of this section of the Committee's report, 
including the report of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ZANDER, State, County and 
Municipal Employees: I would like now, if 
I may, by simple illustration, to show how 
some of these foreign problems develop in our 
own country and are carried out to those 
lands across the sea. To do that simply, per- 
haps I can do it by referring to the fact 


that there is in our country an organization 
called the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, which is made up 
of representatives of the official civil service 
bodies in this country and Canada, an organi- 
zation in which there is debate on the kind 
of problems which have been referred to in 
discussion of Japan. We take part in that 
organization, as a union of public servants. 


There has been a running debate in the 
organization for some time as to the rights 
of public servants in our government agencies 
in this country. That organization is made 
up of an executive officer and staff, and has 
a nominal president who changes from time 
to time. 


During the past year the Civil Service 
Assembly appointed a committee to consider 
the matter of employee rights in government. 
We took part in that committee. I served as a 
member of it, and as a result of the debates 
we carried on there the committee finally 
failed to come out with a report because we 
were divided on the issue of rights—rights 
in collective bargaining. The right to strike 
was also injected. The right to organize was 
discussed and argued about. 


Now I would like to point out that the 
opponents of our contention for these rights 
were represented by the nominal president of 
that organization, a man by the name of 
Blaine Hoover. He has held to the doctrine 
for a long period of time that public employees 
should be subjected to ‘‘order and discipline’’ 
and should be denied rights in organizing 
and collective bargaining. He uniformly in- 
jects the idea that collective bargaining is 
Synonymous with strikes and therefore can- 
not be permitted. 


He carried that doctrine across to Japan, 
where he is now serving as a Division Chief, 
and there he declared his belief that public 
employees should not be permitted the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
And so we find that they are facing a 
problem over there which was carried from 
our own land and injected into the difficulties 
faced by organized government workers in 
Japan. It was an American doctrine denying 
the right to organize public servants. We 
have in that man one who speaks for ‘‘order 
and discipline,’’ one who argued with us 
when we contended for rights and privileges, 
that all we were entitled to is order and 
discipline from the state down. 


You may say that it is not American doc- 
trine, but I am afraid that there is abroad, 
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even here perhaps, a belief that public man- 
agement means no collective bargaining. It is 
often said that when we get into a major con- 
troversy which affects health and safety, that 
the government may take over, implying there- 
by that when the government takes over 
there can no longer be an industrial dispute. 
And in that kind of belief there is inherent 
the kind of thing which has been issued as a 
governmental edict in Japan, which doctrine 
is reflected in the thinking of a great many 
of our public officials, our civil service ad- 
ministrators, and those who have written 
into our doctrine here the belief that govern- 
ment workers should not have the rights of 
organization and collective bargaining. 


Now those of you who have gathered here 
today have great influence on public policies. 
Many of you are public officials in your own 
right. Most of you have influence with public 
officials. When we meet with them, repre- 
senting publie servants, we get from them in 
many cases the same kind of doctrine which 
has been expressed by this man to whom I 
have referred specifically by name and who 
is now spreading this doctrine in our occu- 
pation forces and in the government of Japan. 
We contend that the right to organize is good, 
democratic doctrine, and we. ask that it be 
made American doctrine. We contend that the 
doctrine of collective bargaining, which is 
being denied to Japanese public servants on 
the advice of American representatives is 
good, democratic doctrine, and that it should 
be made American doctrine, which it is not 
at the present time. 


We contend that those rights which we 
cherish and which are often denied to public 
servants in America, just as they are now 
being denied to public servants in Japan, are 
good democratic principles and good demo- 
cratic doctrine, and they should be made 
American doctrine. 


If that is done here we will be beyond 
having the other kind of doctrine carried by 
our American representatives, the President 
of the Civil Service Assembly, if you please, 
and carried by people like that to Japan and 
expressed there as wise doctrine, whereas it 
is Fascist and Communist doctrine. 

So we speak here from our background in 
contact with these people with whom we have 
contended about these matters, but who have 
been picked by our government to travel 
across to foreign lands, and inject their be- 
liefs, which we do not accept. 


This man came home last month to preside 


at the Civil Service meeting up in Ottawa, 
Canada. He arranged to have go over with 
him as an adviser in this same undertaking 
a man by the name of Luther Steward, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, an independent organization. Here 
is another man who, throughout our negotia- 
tions on this matter of fundamental rights 
for public employees, took a similar position, 
that we should be content with order and 
discipline, that we should not ask for rights 
in collective bargaining, and the right to 
strike. He has gone over there to support 
the position taken by Blaine Hoover and to 
give further expression to this doctrine of 
the denial of rights. 


In the older democracies around the world, 
in Britain and in the Scandanavian countries 
they have long since gotten away from any 
contest about the right to organize on the 
part of public servants. All the discussion of 
the right to strike is pure academic discussion 
with them. The right is there, it is not exer- 
cised, because they have the rights of organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. They have 
established in those countries these funda- 
mental democratic principles. 


My contention here now, in connection with 
this report with what has been done in Japan, 
is that we should establish here those same 
basic rights, and then we should stand guard 
so that anyone who goes from here to Japan 
or who goes from here to Germany, or goes 
from here to anywhere else where we may 
have a chance to influence opinion, will rep- 
resent these basic democratic principles and 
rights and not this anti-democratic, Fascistic, 
Communistic doctrine that public servants 
must be content with order and discipline and 
that only some time when the millenium is 
established may there be a relaxation of 
dictatorial control as it is now being exercised 
ever the public servants of Japan. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


World Health Organization 


(Page 98, Executive Council Report) 


Your committee has considered the section 
of the Executive Council Report dealing with 
the World Health Organization. 

We indorse the evaluation of this special 
agency of the United Nations made by the 
Council. : 

Your committee notes with satisfaction that 
the A. F. of L. consultants to the U. N. have 
taken steps to secure representation in this 
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body and have prepared plans for active par- 
ticipation in its work with a view of having 
this agency take measures for international 
action to promote the health standards of the 
laboring people everywhere. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the ado)- 
tion of this section of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Latin American Activities 
(Page 99, Executive Council Report) 


Your committee has carefully examined the 
section of the Executive Council Report deal- 
ing with activities in Latin America and is 
pleased to report full concurrence in all its 
conclusions, 


We note the encouraging progress made 
by the Inter-American Confederation of La- 
bor (C.I.T.) in the brief period of its exist- 
ence and the wide recognition it has guined 
in many fields, particularly the I.L.0. 


Your committee heartily indorses the seven- 
point program of immediate activities mapped 
out by the Executive Committee of the O.L'T. 
meeting in San Francisco, California, June 13- 
15, in which the American Federation of La- 
bor was represented by Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany. 


In this connection, we especially stress the 
urgency of mobilizing A. F. of L. support for 
Latin American workers in their efforts to 
improve wages and working conditions and 
labor-management relations in cases where 
they are employed by U. 8S. corporations. We 
further underscore the need for secur- 
ing close cooperation between the National 
Farm Labor Union and the farm workers’ 
organizations of Mexico, for solving the com- 
plicated labor relations in the Canal Zone and 
for furthering the right of the inhabitants of 
the remaining colonial lands in the New 
World to reach, through democratic processes, 
whatever decisions they consider best for 
their national aspirations. 


Your committee calls upon the convention 
to pledge fullest A. F. of L. support for 
having independent labor representation in 
all inter-governmental projects for survey- 
ing and improving the economic conditions of 
the peoples of Latin America. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 


tion of this section of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


U. S. and World Peace 
Resolution No. 29 


(Page 241, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Submitted by Delegates Anthony Valente, 
Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Edward 
Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United ‘l'ex- 
tile Workers of America. 

Your committee has given careful consider- 
ation to Resolution No. 29, appearing on page 
241, First Day’s Proceedings, presented 
by Delegates Anthony Valente, Lleyd Klenert, 
Roy B. Groenert, Edward Hirschberger, 
Frank Sgambato, United Textile Workers of 
America, 

Your committee Yndorses the spirit and 
aims of this resolution. We recommend that 
it be referred to the International Labor 
Relations Committee for appropriate imple- 
mentation and application. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Support Crusade For Children 
Resolution No. 51 


(Page 249, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Submitted by Delegate C. J. Haggerty, 
California State Federation of Labor. 


Your committee has given careful con- 
sideration to Resolution No. 51 “Support Cru- 
sade for Children,” introduced by Delegate 
C. J. Haggerty, California State Federation 
of Labor. 

We are in sympathy with the purposes of 
the resolution. We, however, must await 
the outcome of the U. N. deliberations as to 
whether this campaign will be continued or 
not. In the event there is an affirmative de- 
cision in the matter by the U. N., we will, 
of course, give our whole-hearted support 
toward a campaign to aid the world’s needy 
children. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Affiliation With International Trade 
Union Secretariats 


(Page 249, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Isidore Nagler, Charles S. Zimmerman, Harry 
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Kramer, 
Workers 


Greenberg, Julius Hochman, Philip 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Union. 

Your Committee has given thorough-going 
consideration to Resolution No. 52, introduced 
by the delegation of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Your Committee heartily indorses the aims 
and proposals of this resolution. We strong- 
ly urge every international affiliate to take 
up with the Executive Council and the Inter- 
national Labor Relations Committee the most 
effective procedure for assuring prompt and 
appropriate affiliation with their 
The International ‘l'rade 
living 

soli- 


respective 
trade secretariats. 
Secretariats are the main arteries of 
and dynamic international trade 
darity so fervently espoused by the A. F. 


of L. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 


union 


tion of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Italian-American Labor Council 

Resolution No. 106—Submitted by Dele- 
gates David Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel 
Feinberg, Julius Hochman, Nagler, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Greenberg, 
Philip Kramer, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


(Third Day's Proceedings) 


Isidore 
Harry 


Your committee has carefully considered 
Resolution No. 106 entitled ‘Italian-American 
Labor Council,” adoption of 


the following revised version in its stead: 


and proposes 


WHEREAS, In the historic elections of 
April, 1948, the Italian people registered their 
strong faith in the democratic way of life by 
beating back the well-financed and powerful- 
ly-organized drive of the Communists to 
take over the government of Italy and to turn 
this bastion of Western civilization into an 
outpost of Soviet totalitarian reaction in the 
pivotal Mediterranean, and 


WHEREAS, The Italian-American Labor 
Council was highly instrumental in inspir- 
ing, encouraging, and effectively aiding par- 
ticularly Italy’s democratic labor forces in 
playing a conspicuous role in this triumph 
of democracy, and 


WHEREAS, The Italian-American Labor 
Council is continuing its vigorous endeavors 
to promote genuine Americanization among 
workers of Italian origin and to weld unbreak- 
able bonds of friendship between the Ameri- 
can and Italian peoples in the interest of 
world peace and democracy, therefore, be it 


_RESOLVED, That _the convention _here- 
with commends the Italian-American Labor 
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Council for its timely and valuable service im 
lending moral and organizational help to the 
truly democratic labor forces in Italy, whose 
most urgent task is to unite and put an end to 
all Communist domination of the trade unions 
and to build a bona fide and unified free trade 
union movement—free from control and dom- 
ination by all political parties, employers, 
and governmental agencies, and capable of 
taking its rightful place in the international 
community of free labor organizations work- 
ing for the success of the European Recovery 
Program. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Peruvian Labor Situation 


Resolution No. 123—Submitted by Delegate 
Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Labor 


123, 


Your committee on International 
Relations has considered Resolution No. 


entitled ‘Peruvian Labor Situation.” 


Your committee has also taken congnizance 
of the address made to this convention, at the 
afternoon session of Tuesday, November 16, 
by Brother Bernardo Ibanez, President of 
the Inter-American Confederation of Workers, 
in which he reviewed the events that have 
taken place during the month of October in 
Peru. 

We have also been appraised of the steps 
taken in this connection by President William 
Green, who has repeatedly put the influence 
and prestige of the American Federation of 
Labor at the disposal of the free trade union- 
ists of Peru in their struggle to maintain 
their independence. Your committee recom- 
mends to this convention the adoption of the 
following declaration: 


“The American Federation of Labor, consis- 
tent with its long-standing tradition of un- 
compromising defense of the basic civil and 
trade union rights of the workers throughout 
the world, emphatically protests against the 
repressive, anti-labor measures taken by the 
Peruvian Government, including the arrest 
of hundreds of trade union leaders, and the 
confiscation of trade union properties, as a 
result of the revolt staged by naval and mili- 
tary personnel in the City of Callao, Peru, 
on October 3rd of this year. It protests also 
the abolition of constitutional parliamentary 
government and the advent of the military 
dictatorship which now rules that country, 
and asks for the immediate restoration of 
all the constitutional guarantees and 
rights. 


civil 
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‘In reference to the situation of the Pe- 
ruvian labor leaders who are imprisoned by 
order of the, military government, in spite of 
their repeated denials of any connection 
whatsoever with the Callao revolt, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor asks that a fair 
and public trial be given them without delay 
in the civil courts of the country, with per- 
mission to labor organizations from other 
American countries to participate in their 
defense. 


“The American Federation of Labor re- 
affirms its solidarity with Brother Arturo 
Sabroso Montoya, President of the Peruvian 
Confederation of Labor, who is seriously ill 
in the Lima prison hospital, and with other 
victimized leaders of the Peruvian organized 
labor movement. 


“It praises their courageous opposition 
in spite of violent persecution and terror, 
against both forms of Fascist and Commun- 
ist totalitarianism, and pledges full support 
for the recovery of their freedom and the 
right of their organization toe exist and fune- 
tion without interference.” 


Your committee finally recommends that 
the International Labor Relations Committee 
be instructed and empowered to take the 
necessary steps required to carry out the 
manifest intent and purpose of this declara- 
tion, 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Palestine 


Resolution No. 116—-Introduced by the 
delegation of the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Convention after convention of the A. F. 
of L. has heartily endorsed the aspirations 


and aims of the Jewish people for a nation! 


homeland. 


Mankind has at last arrived at the historic 
moment when this great people have won a 
homeland which they can call their own. 


Our convention hails this epochal attain- 
ment and expresses the sincerest hope of 
American labor that the day will be soon at 
hand when the boundless faith and untiring 
energy which have gone into years of model 
pioneering and the many triumphant, though 
costly, military struggles can be turned ful- 
ly and solely into the pursuits of recon- 
struction, freedom and peace. 
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At this critical moment in the life of na- 
tions, our convention must strike a _ posi- 
tive note rather than rake up issues and dif- 
ferences outdated by decisive events and 
the military prowess of the courageous Is- 
raeli. The uprooted and displaced Jews who 
have turned to Palestine as the land of their 
dreams of yesterday and their deeds of to- 
morrow were the first victims and the worst 
sufferers of Nazi totalitarian tyranny. As a 
matter of elementary humanity and simple 
justice, the civilized world owes to these 
brave and persecuted people the untram- 
meled right to this homeland with a terri- 
torial domain adequate enough to enable them 
to work and live and prosper on the basis of 
their own talents and skills. 


We, therefore, count on our government 
to pursue such a course in the U. N. and 
to do everything in its power to thwart and 
defeat every attempt to reduce the areas 
which are historically justifiable and econom- 
ically indispensible to the prosperity and 
progress of the Israeli Republic. 


The State of Israel lives! Today, it is 
the bounden duty of our own and all other 
freedom-loving nations to ensure that the 
world’s youngest democracy will be enabled 
to live as a genuine democracy—sufiiciently 
strong and secure against the encroachments 
and infiltration of Communist totalitarians 
within as well as outside its own territory. 
Because of its pivotal position in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East, the maintenance 
and strengthening of the Land of Israel as a 
bulwark of human freedom, advancing living 
standards, and expanding social justice is 
extremely important to the maintenance of 
world peace. 

In line with its own traditional position, 
with full realization of the serious hardships 
already suffered by the Israeli because of the 
conflicts among the big powers brought about 
by the aggressionist policies pursued by the 
Russian dictatorship, and in full realization 
of the burning urgency of world peace, the 
A. F. of L. pledges itself to do its all to 
help—particularly the Histadrut, our sister 
labor federation—to build the Land of Israel 
into a thriving genuine democracy enjoying 
all the rights and liberties so dearly cherished 
by the American and all other liberty-loving 
peoples. 


It is in this spirit that we call upon our 
government to lift the arms embargo, to pro- 
vide prompt and sufficient financial credit 
and to extend the hand of warmest friend- 
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ship and partnership to the new State of 
Israel. 

We hail the Republic of Israel and wish it 
the best as a thriving member of the com- 
munity of independent and truly democratic 
nations. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 


tion of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: ‘That 
completes the report of the Committee, and 
it is signed by the following members: 

Wm. J. McSorley, Chairman, 
Matthew Woll, Secretary, 
D. J. Tobin 
George L. Berry 
Wm. L. Hutcheson 
Albert Adamski 
Joseph V. Moreschi 
Joseph P. Ryan 
John P. Frey 
Christian M. Madsen 
Henry F. Schmal 
W. C. Birthright 
John B. Haggerty 
P. J. 
Isidore Nagler 
Hugo Ernst 
George Meany 
W. C. Doherty 
Arnold 8. Zander 
George J. Richardson 
Patrick E. Gorman 
Edward J. Volz 
Committee on International Labor Relations. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: 1 
move the adoption of the committee’s report 
as a whole and as acted upon by the conven- 
tion, 


Morrin 


The motion was seconded and unanimous- 
ly carried, and the committee was discharged 


with a vote of thanks by the chairman. 


CONTRIBUTION TO LABOR’S 
LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I take great pleas- 
ure in announcing to you that our very dear 
friend, the representative of the Boilermakers’ 
International Union, Brother Charles Mac- 
Gowan, was moved by a spirit of generosity 
and loyalty and devotion to the cause of the 
great American Federation of Labor. Follow- 
ing the action of this convention in voting 
to continue Labor’s League for Political Kdu- 
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cation, calling upon the affiliated organiza- 
tions to contribute ten cents per member to- 
ward meeting the expenses, he marched up to 
the platform and as a loyal boilermaker pre- 
sented to a miner a check for ten cents per 
member upon the membership of his splendid 
organization. Here it is for you to see, a 
check for $15,000. 

I thank Brother MacGowan in your name 
und in your behalf for this action on his 
part and I present the check now to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 


SECRETARY MEANY: ‘Thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I hope the spirit 
keeps on moving the representatives of the 
national unions. 

I am happy now to present to you a new- 
ly elected member of Congress who made a 
great fight the odds to be 
piled up mountain high against him. Just 
think of it, a man here in this great Queen 
City of the Middle West winning in a con- 
test with one who had been elected to Con- 
gress again and again over the years. 

Upon the issue of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
alone, labor in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Cincinnati and all its friends march- 
ed to the polls by the thousands and cast 
their votes together in favor of this newly- 
elected member of Congress and for the de- 
feat of the who voted for the ‘l'aft- 
Hartley Law. 


when seemed 


ones 


Congressman Hess was decisively defeated 
and Congressman Earl Wagner of the Sec- 
ond District of Ohio was triumphantly elect- 
ed. He is the local attorney here in Cin- 
cinnati for the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

I know you will be happy to know him and 
to meet him, For that reason I am going to 
present him to you for just a moment, so 
you may know this newly-elected member of 
Congress from Cincinnati, Congressman-elect 
Earl Wagner. 


MR. EARL WAGNER 


(Congressman-elect, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Thank you, President Green, officers and 
my friends: You know this day, together 
with the days since November 2nd have just 
been adding up and adding up to become 
the happiest days of my life. I might say 
further that the inspiration to run for Uon- 
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gress in the Second District came from one 
of the local members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical who 
came to me just about a year ago and asked 
if I wouldn’t make the fight because he said 
he thought that if we all got together we 
could win. 


workers 


I want to thank organized labor in this 
county for putting up one of the most mar- 
velous fights we have ever had. When we 
started out we were told we had no chance. 
Quite a few people believed that, but we 
didn’t, and when the finish came we not 
only made up the defeat of two 
when the man who ran in my place was de- 
feated by 28,000 votes in my 
wiped out that 28,000 margin and we took the 
local Taft-Hartley lovers by over 8,000 votes. 
All of this was made possible, and,—Mr. 
Green, it is very appropriate 
were talking about Labor’s League for Po 
litical Education—all of this was made pos- 
sible by your League for Political Kduca- 
tion, while all of the members in labor and 
all of the people who really believed that 
we have the people’s party, got out and 
pitched in and did not believe anyone when 
they told them we didn’t have a chance. 


years ago 


district—we 


since you 


They got out and pitched in and we won. 
I have never made any secret about the facts 
about how I feel about the Taft-Hartley 
bill, and contrary to some minority reports 
which you may have been hearing through 
the controlled press, I think that thing is 
going to be a thing of the past, and the 
sooner the better. 


Thanks a lot! 


PRESENTATION TO FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In accordance with 
tradition and custom I will now take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to discharge a 
very pleasant duty in your name and in your 
behalf. With unbroken regularity we have 
presented to the fraternal delegates who visit 
our conventions annually a gift, so that so 
long as life remains they will have that gift 
in their possession, through which they can 
remember most pleasantly their visit to our 
convention, 

Now, I shall present to each of the fraternal 
delegates that gift in your name. I know 
that they will be happy, as you are, in that 
we are all privileged to participate in the 
discharge of this delightful duty this morn- 
ing. 


Brother Bullock, will you step up, please? 
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I present this gold watch and chain which 
bears a suitable inscription. It is your gift 
to Brother Bullock, and I ask him to accept 


it in your name and in your behalf as a 
tangible expression of the affectionate re- 
gard in which you hold him, and as an 


expression of our deep appreciation of his 
visit to this convention. 


I wish for him a pleasant stay here and a 
safe return to his homeland, and that when he 
gets home he will have this watch as perma- 
nent evidence of a delightful visit in the 
Queen City of Cincinnati. 


DELEGATE BULLOCK: 
members of the Executive 
delegates of this great 
convention: I need hardly say how deeply lL 
am touched by this magnanimous gesture on 
your part. I thank you very sincerely from 
the bottom of my heart and I do want to tell 
you that as long as I live and have this in 
my possession my mind will return frequently 
to this great city and you people who were 
assembled here in November of 1948, and I 
shall remember the effect that you had on 
some of us middle-aged British delegates, 
through your tremendous vitality, your sheer 


FRATERNAL 
President Green, 


Council, and fellow 


goodwill, and your overwhelming friendli- 
ness. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: And of course we 
would not overlook the charming wife of 


3rother Bullock, who is right here on the 
stage with us. She came to America with 
him to see that Brother Bullock would be- 
have well, and measure up to our high stand- 
ards here. She has done a splendid job, for 
he has behaved beautifully, I can testify to 
that. So I will ask her to come forward and 
accept this gift which you present to her— 
an appropriately engraved ladies’ watch. It 
is @ distinct pleasure to present this watch 
to the wife of our good friend and fraternal 
delegate, Mrs. Bullock. 


MRS. BULLOCK: Mr. President and 
friends: I am no speaker, but I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for this lovely 
present. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And of course we 
have a remembrance for Brother 
Hutchinson, the colleague of Brother Bullock. 
It is engraved in the same manner and bears 
the same inscription. I now present that 
watch to him with an expression of the same 
sentiments to which I referred in presenting 
the watch to Brother Bullock. 


similar 
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FRATERNAL DELEGATE HUTCHINSON: 
President Green, officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor: I cannot find 
words to adequately express my very high ap- 
thanks for this 
I have indicated my mind in con- 


preciation and charming 
present. 
nection with this convention and the wonder- 
ful job you have done. I have on previous 
occasions referred to the fact that the Amer- 
ican people have recently made history, a 
different sort of history to any other history 
they have ever made before on this continent, 
thanks to the energy and the contribution 
made by this wonderful American Federation 


of Labor. 


I trust that you will go on in the future 
and maintain the wonderful work you are 
doing, and I am sure that we are going to 
build a new world in the immediate years 
that follow. We will be with you. All the 
free democratic nations will be with you. We 
stand together as comrades, friends, and pals, 
making a contribution to a better world. 


Mr. President, I thank you one and all 
from the bottom of my heart 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in order that 
Brother Hutchinson may be accorded a cordial 
from his good wife when he re- 
England, I have pleasure now in 
presenting this ladies’ watch, on your behalf, 
to be presented to Mrs. 
engraved like that of Mrs 


reception 
turns to 


Hutchinson It is 
Bullock. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE HUTCHINSON: 
Friends, I think I appreciate this more than 
We who have dedicated our lives 
to the trade union movement know the sacri- 


my own, 


fices that our women folk have made, and it 
is from that point of view that I appreciate 
this even more than my own 


I am quite sure my wife will be astounded 
and amazed, and she will 
present. On her behalf I 


never forget this 


very wish 


to thank you very much indeed. 


lovely 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, I have a simi- 
lar duty to perform in the case of our good 
Lrother, the Fraternal Delegate from Canada. 
I present to Brother Sedgwick this beauti- 
fully engraved and inscribed watch, 
he can cherish as a part of his priceless pos- 
sessions, 


which 


I present to him also a watch for Mrs. 
Sedgwick, so that when he goes back to Can- 
ada, he, too, will be accerded a warm re- 
ception. 
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FRATERNAL DELEGATE SEDGWICK: 
President Green, officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and delegates: I thank 
you very much for this beautiful watch. I 
might also say that I realize now how true 
that old saying is, that it is blessed 
to give than to receive. 


more 


It is really difficult to stand up here and 
tell you how much I appreciate this. In my 
particular case, being a moving picture ma- 
chine operator, I will have the advantage of 
being able to look at this watch all the rest 
of time, because I have to bring in Mickey 
Mouse and Eddie Arnold on time, just like 
the engineers have to bring in their express 
trains on time. 


One thing I might say about my recogni- 
tion of the value of time. I brought my nine- 
year-old daughter here to Oincinnati to see 
this great convention, She has attended 
many sessions, and I must say she has got- 
ten a profound impression out of this great 
meeting. President Green has stated how I 
will treasure this watch all the rest of my 
life. I will go further and say that my 
daughter has gotten such a fine impression 
of the convention and of the American peo- 
ple that I am sure the watch will not only 
be treasured for my lifetime, but I shall pass 
it on as an heirloom to her after I am gone. 


I wish to thank you for this beautiful me- 
mento and also for the watch you have given 
my wife. I know it will help to make up for 
many of the lonely hours she has experienced 
when I have been away on union business 


Thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That completes the 
performance of a very pleasant duty. I know 
we are all happy in the presence of our fra- 
ternal delegates on this occasion. 


Now I want to present to you one who has 
attended many conventions of the American 
l'ederation of labor and who has spoken to 
us briefly. He is here this morning prepared 
to bring to you a brief message and a word 
of greeting. 


I refer to our very dear friend, Archie 
Gordon, the Labour Attache of the British 
Kimbassy in Washington, D. C. I know you 
will be pleased to listen to the message he 
brings to you this morning. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. Archibald Gordon, Labour Attache of the 
British Embassy, Washington, D. C, 
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ARCHIBALD McDONALD GORDON, 
C. M. G. 


(Counsellor and Labour Attache, 
British Embassy, Washington, D. C.) 


President Green, members of the Executive 
Council, Brothers and Sisters: 


I am very conscious of the high honour 
you extend to me, as indeed I always am, 
when your President so kindly invites me to 
attend your conventions and particularly 
when he adds to that honour, as he always 
does, the high distinction of allowing me to 
say a few words to you. I need hardly assure 
you how much I appreciate your kindness and, 
what is much more important, how much my 
Government values such expressions of your 
good will, for in honouring me, you do of 
course honour the Government I am privileged 
to represent. This has been a particularly 
happy convention for me for many reasons. 
One is that when I was sent to this country 
some seven years ago, three of your very dis- 
tinguished countrymen who were then in 
England most generously interrupted their 
heavy responsibilities to give me their advice 
and good counsel which proved invaluable. 
They were Mr. John Winant who, alas, has 
since been taken from us, Mr. Averell Harri- 
man and Mr. Dan Tobin. I cannot adequately 
describe the pleasure it gave me a day or two 
ago to be present at a luncheon in this build- 
ing where Mr. Harriman and Mr. Tobin sat 
side by side. 


Ever since I arrived in this country I have 
received nothing but help and cooperation 
from your great President, your Secretary- 
Treasurer, members of your Executive Com- 
mittee and very many of you here today 
throughout the country. And I cannot thank 
you enough. And may I also say a word of 
thanks for the unfailing kindness of the mem- 
bers of your staffs everywhere who have been 
so good to me and to those who work with me. 
I should like to remind you that considerable 
information about British Trade Unions. and 
Labour and industrial matters in Britain is 
now available in the British embassy and I 
hope if at any time it may be of use to you, 
you will not hesitate to write to me. 


In Britain, as you knew, we follow the 
work-and activities of your great organization 
with very much interest. We note the great 
extension of your efforts in the international 
field and the contributions being made by so 
many of your representatives. The situation 
with which we both are faced today has been 
emphasized and made abundantly clear many 
times during the course of this convention. 
I do not believe we can do enough to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. I believe that 
the peoples of all countries, if we only knew, 
yearn to live their lives in security and peace 
and reasonable comfort. I believe that if the 
free access which your country and mine and 
others give for uncontrolled and unhindered 
exchange of views and opinions of people from 
all walks of life were universal, many of the 
present day differences might be removed. 


But if all are not prepared, let us at least 
and those who are like-minded, do everything 
in our power to learn more of each other. 
Then I am sure we shall both, at all events 
in fundamental issues, walk side by side in 
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harmony and provide the best insurance for 
the peace and welfare of a troubled world. 


I know that the present British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Oliver Franks, no stranger to this 
country, is most anxious to acquire a wide 
and comprehensive knowledge of American 
thought and opinion. I know that it is his in- 
tention to travel as widely as possible and 
his hope and desire to meet Americans from 
all sections of the community. He is deeply 
interested, amongst the other activities in this 
country, in the work of organized labour, and 
he hopes there will be a very early oppor- 
tunity of meeting with your President, Mr. 
Green, and other leaders of your organization. 
As he travels ’round the country, I know also 
from past experience that he may look forward 
to a warm welcome from you and to the 
pleasure of exchanging views with you. And 
may I add here that [ still look forward to 
the time when we may have an opportunity 
of welcoming once again the President of the 
American Federation of Labor and other 
leaders to Britain. He and they, I am sure, 
would be assured of a very warm welcome 
on all sides and would have an opportunity 
to acquire first hand knowledge, not only of 
the working of our industrial relations sys- 
tem but of the state, the temper, the hopes 
and the achievements of our people. I feel 
sure my British colleagues here today will 
bear me out when I say that a warm welcome 
awaits .them from members of the Govern- 
ment, representatives of employers and of 
workers alike, just as soon as time and op- 
portunity permits them to go. 


My colleagues from their great experience 
and knowledge have given you in much detail 
an account of the state of Britain today and 
of many things we are trying to do. May I 
add a word or two to what they have said. 
First, with regard to the Marshall Plan which 
has followed from the immediate response 
given to the generous and beneficent speech 
of your Secretary of State, Mr. George Mar- 
shall, by the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin. Organized labour in America 
supported this plan from the outset and by 
every effort in its power and with every means 
at its disposal urged its adoption and im- 
plementation until we now observe it in ac- 
tion and already begin to see gratifying re- 
sults. We in Britain know that directly or 
indirectly, this aid will be paid for by the 
American taxpayer. It doesn’t just fall from 
the skies. As has been said,” we are more 
than anxious to stand on our own feet, but 
our crippling losses from two recent wars, 
made help vitally necessary if we are to re- 
cover in reasonable time, and I am sure you 


will agree how necessary and desirable a 
strong and stable Britain is. Marshall aid 
has saved us from two fateful alternatives. 


Without it we should have been compelled 
either (a) to reduce our imports of food to 
what might have amounted to a starvation 
level; or (b) to reduce our imports of raw 
materials which would inevitably have result- 
ed in heavy unemployment. This aid is to 
enable us to recover in the shortest possible 
time. It will not be used to improve our pres- 
ent standard of living. The children may get 
an ounce or so more candy and an additional 
ounce of fat per person would not be ex- 
travagance or luxury, but in the main we shall 
have to be satisfied with austerity until with 
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your help we are able to increase production 
and to earn and pay for something better. 
In the midst of our difficulties, it is neverthe- 
less gratifying to feel that we are able to 
make a contribution of our own towards Euro- 
pean recovery. It is almost a Marshall Plan 
within the Marshall Plan. Between May 1, 
1945, and June 1, 1948, the United Kingdom 
has furnished $2,450 million towards post war 
reconstruction, being second to the United 
States in the contribution of grants and loans 
in this period. Of this amount $1,925 mil- 
lion went to European countries. In this pres- 
ent financial year we have undertaken to pro- 
vide some $500 million of exports to Europe 
not balanced by imports. This will be done 
in two ways—first, by a net contribution in 
sterling to the extent of $282 million, and 
secondly, by allowimg European countries to 
draw from their sterling balances to an extent 
equivalent to $200 million or more. The 
United Kingdom will be supplying machinery 
and vehicles to Europe at a rate not much less 
than that at which Europe will be receiving 
them from the United States, and in addition 
raw materials will also be provided from the 
sterling areas. So that although Britain is 
receiving help herself, she is nevertheless do- 
ing her best to help others who are also in 
need. In the current financial year it is pro- 
posed that Britain receive $1,263 million in 
the form of European aid. She herself has 
undertaken to contribute some $500 million 
to Europe. 


In Britain there are already hopeful signs 
in some directions. The rate of drain on the 
gold and dollar resources of the United King- 
dom and the rest of the sterling area has 
been steadily reduced this year. We have 
secured in 6 months a drop of 55% in our 
overall adverse balance. This has been done 
in four ways: 

(1) By an increase in production which in 
June of this year was 24% greater than the 
corresponding period in 1946; 


(2) We have increased our exports to and 
reduced imports from the Western hemis- 
phere; 


(3) We have increased our invisible earn- 
ings derived from shipping, tourist trade, etc., 
and 


4’ We have done everything possible to 
control inflationary tendencies at home to 
avoid an increase in our export prices. This 
has involved a good deal of personal disci- 
pline on the part of all our people in the iat- 
ter of personal incomes and profits. Our trade 
unions in Britain have supported our Gov- 
ernment in the policy it has pursued. 


Our efforts which we must increase to 
improve our standing of living are steadily 
increasing. The volume of our exports in the 
first three quarters of the current year are 
126%, 134% and 138% compared with the 
1938 figure of 100, and it is hoped that for 
the last quarter of the year, this figure will 
be increased to 150%. Increased exports 
demands increased production and here again 
increases have to be recorded. We have in- 
creased our production which in the first half 
of this year was 20% greater than in 1938. 
Steel, the production of agricultural machin- 
ery and chemicals are running at an all time 
record. The output of coal is greater than 
that of last year. We hope that in the next 
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12 months agricultural output will be 35% 
above that achieved before the war and by 
1952, 50% higher. Nevertheless we are by 
no means satisfied and there is no compla- 
cency. 


We are still short of manpower. The re- 
serves from demobilization being exhausted 
and the turnover from munitions to peace- 
time industry being completed, we must utilize 
what we have to the best of our ability and 
increase production to its maximum extent. 
Charges have sometimes been made that we 
are not working. 1 do not know whether 
those who made this charge know what we 
have done in this field. I at all events wish 
to refute it. We have taken all the steps 
open to us to employ all our employable popu- 
lation to its maximum extent and we are con- 
tinuing to explore the problem by every pos- 
sible means. Some of the steps which we 
have taken are perhaps worth mentioning. 
We have over 19 million people in civil em- 
ployment which as far as we are concerned 
is the highest figure on record. This despite 
the slowing down of demobilization and the 
increased demands for the defense of the 
country. Our hours of work are longer than 
those in operation in most countries. We 
have appealed to workers nearing retirement 
to continue working where possible and we 
have appealed to employers to retain such 
workers where it is in the interest of produc- 
tion to do so. Women are being urged to re- 
turn to employment. We are developing as 
we did in wartime schemes for part-time em- 
ployment. We have provided jobs and homes 
for more refugees and displaced persons than 
all other countries put together. Since the 
end of the war nearly 200 thousand foreign 
workers have been settled in the United King- 
dom and 79 thousand free volunteers have 
come from Europe. These workers are em- 
ployed under the same terms and conditions 
as our own people and such employment has 
the concurrence of the Trades Union Congress. 
We are doing what we can in the matter of 
rehabilitation and are seting up centers in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to give men and 
women who have gotten out of touch with 
working conditions through accidents caused 
by sickness or long unemployment to become 
gradually accustomed to the mental and phys- 
ical exhaustion of a full day’s work and to 
regain their confidence to tackle a job either 
of a kind which they were doing before they 
became disabled or of some other kind for 
which they are now more suited. So great 
was our need for manpower that we revived 
our war-time powers of directing workers to 
essential industries although it has been 
found in practice unnecessary to invoke it on 
many occasions. Under the Distribution of 
Industry Act we have established many new 
factories in areas where men and women are 
available for work. In three years 483 new 
factories have been built. Another 750 have 
been planned and work has started on 530 
of them. 


We are pressing forward in every way 
the development of joint consultation in in- 
dustry and the Government in search of 
rapid development of this machinery in in- 
dustry has just appointed a prominent labour 
officer from industry for the specific purpose 
of developing joint consultative machinery at 
the factory level. We are developing train- 
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ing schemes, both for workers in trades and 
in business management and we are develop- 
ing training within industry schemes which 
we learned from this country. 

With regard to productivity we are, as 
you know, cooperating in the work of the 
Anglo-American Advisory Council which pro 
vides for the exchange of views on the ‘‘ques- 
tion whether there are ways through E.R.P. 
and otherwise in which U. S. industry could 
cooperate in assisting the efforts of Britain’s 
industry to promote greater productivity and 
to facilitate any necessary arrangements to 
that end.’’ The British Government, em 
ployers and trade unions are cooperating in 
this work and I understand it is proposed 
that exchange visits of workers at all levels 
may be possible in pursuit of the goal of 
higher productivity. I think this may not 
only be a power for good in the technical field 
but will give additional opportunities for 
numbers of our people to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. Our Trades Union 
Congress has given constant attention to this 
question of increased productivity for a very 
long time and is doing everything possible 
to encourage maximum production. Only a 
day or two ago at a special meeting of 
Trade Union leaders representing 180 unions 
affiliated with the Trades Union Congress, a 
pledge to cooperate with the Government 
and management in a drive for greater pro- 
duction was given, and it is reported that 
the resolution included an agreement to curb 
restrictive practices and demarcation disputes 
and to cooperate with management and work- 
ing parties organized to raise efficiency in all 
plants. 


I hope I have said enough to lay the bogey 
that Britain is dragging its feet and I am 
sure we are all much encouraged by the trib- 
ute paid at this convention by Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man and in a recent speech in this city by Mr. 
Philip Reed, the leader of the U. S. delegation 
on the Anglo-American Advisory Council. 


In this matter I recall the experience of a 
colleague of mine who recently dined in Eng- 
land with some of our prominent employers. 
The subject under discussion was the sug- 
gestion that British workers were not work- 
ing as they might, whereupon a highly-placed 
member of one of our employers’ organiza- 
tions interrupted the conversation, and going 
‘round the table, said to each individual em- 
ployer, ‘‘Tell me, are your men working?’’ 
‘Oh, yes,’’ said the first employer. My chaps 
are all right; they’re doing their best.’’ The 
second employer said, ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve no 
complaint; my people are putting their backs 
into it,’’ and so on, until all those present 
testified that their own particular workers 
were doing everything possible. So that once 
again when this charge is made, it seems 
that it’s always ‘‘the other fellow.’’ 


Finally, we have geared up our administra- 
tive machinery both in regard to employment 
exchanges and in regard to industrial rela- 
tions and which we find make such an effec- 
tive contribution to the effective utilization 
of manpower and production in industry. 
Our National Joint Council which consists of 
representatives of employers and workers and 


which is presided over by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service centinues in 
operation. Through its Joint Consultative 
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Committee which meets regularly, it enables 
the Government and both sides of industry 
to keep in regular contact and to keep each 
other informed on all problems relating to 
industrial matters. It has the inestimable 
advantage of keeping the Government inform- 
ed of the views of industry in the matter of 
any legislation which it may contemplate, and 
it also enables both sides of industry to keep 
abreast of the overall industrial and economic 
position in the country. 


I do not know what other steps are open 
to us to use our tetal manpower to greater 
advantage but we are always open to sug- 
gestions. | have tried to convince you that 
Britain gratefully acknowledges the mag- 
nanimity of the European Recovery Program; 
that she is conscious of its aims and objects; 
that steadily proceeding on the course which 
she believes to be the shortest road to perm- 
anent recovery, avoiding complacency and 
without faltering, she will do her utmost to 
pull herself up by her shoestrings in the 
shortest possible time, and we are confident 
we shall succeed. Let me add that Britain 
has experienced austerity for many years and 
in spite of this, she has maintained a sta- 
bility and freedom from subversive disrup- 
tion which has not existed in all countries 
where former standards of living have fal- 
len. She surely can claim with sincerity to 
having disciplined herself and whilst preserv- 
ing her love of individual liberty as strongly 
as ever, to have taken the steps she con- 
siders necessary and best for her own eco- 
nomic survival in accordance with her normal 
methods of evolution which may enable her 
to pull her full weight in the councils of the 
world. 


My final word is one of sorrow yet of great 
gratitude. Since I last had the pleasure of be- 
ing with you, your organization has suffered 
grievous losses. Robert Watt, Joseph Padway 
and Frank Fenton were great friends of .mine 
and of many of my countrymen, from whom 
they had won admiration, esteem and love. 
In the goodness of their hearts, they gave 
me their friendship and their advice at all 
times, and I shall be with you always in 
treasuring their honoured and lasting mem 
ory. 


We who are left: How shall we look again 


Happily on the sun, or feel the rain 


Without remembering that they who shared 
their lives with us, 
And went ungrudgingly, 


Loved too the sun and the rain. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank 
Gordon, for your visit to our convention and 
for the deeply appreciated message which you 
delivered. We are happy to have you here with 
us on this occasion. I hope your visit with 
us will be pleasant indeed. 


you, Mr. 


The Chair now presents to you Brother 


George Harrison, Chairman of the Committee 


on Education. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: 

The Committee on Education met and elect- 
ed Brother Irvin Kuenzli of the Teachers’ 
organization as the secretary of the com- 
mittee. The committee then proceeded to the 
consideration of its business and is now ready 
to submit the report to the convention. 
Brother Kuenzli, Secretary of the Committee 
will present the report for the committee. 

Committee Secretary Kuenzli 
follows: 


reported as 


Education in the Atomic Age 


The American Federation of Labor 
nizes as never before that education is the 
keystone which must support the 
of a new and better world. It is an American 
principle that men are born free and equal 
and with certain inalienable rights. Men 
are not born apostles of freedom, apostles of 
Communism; apostles of totalitarianism or 
apostles of conquest in war. Only through 
education and environment are men guided 
into these several ways of thinking. 


recog- 


structure 


Education today is faced with its greatest 
challenge. If world peace through interna- 
tional friendship is ever to be attained, there 
must be a reorientation of our educational 
system in terms of teaching human values. 
The great wars among the nations, which 
have now gained such proportions as to 
threaten the very existence of mankind on the 
the earth, have resulted directly or indirectly 
from struggles for industrial wealth or po- 
litical power. Today man’s commercial 
prowess and his scienctific knowledge have 
so outstripped his sense of human values that, 
ironically, the greatest era of civilization in 
the history of mankind stands on the verge of 
medieval barbarism. The development of 
atomic power, the greatest scientific discov- 
ery of the ages, threatens to hurl mankind 
back to the stone age—if not to utter destruc- 
tion. 


The only power which is still greater than 
the atomic power, the only power which can 
stem the tide toward suicide of the human 
race, is educating men throughout the world 
in the spirit of brotherly love which, if un- 
defiled by perverse education, is a natural 
characteristic of men of all nations. A great 
prophet once said, ‘‘Now abideth faith, hope 
and brotherly love but the greatest of these 
is brotherly love.’’ If the world is to survive 
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the dangers of the scientific creations of man- 
kind, this must be the goal of education in 
the atomic age. If peace on earth is ever to 
be attained, men must be taught to send ships 
to sea, to build great factories and to enter 
into commercial projects not merely to build 
fortunes in gold, but to create happier lives 
for their employees. This is the challenge to 
education today. The American Federation of 
Labor, in the future, as in the past must 
devote itself with unfailing zeal to meeting 
that profound challenge. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Your committee recommends concurrence in 
this section of the Executive Council’s Report 
and I move concurrence in this section of the 
committte’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Education 
(Page 184) 


The Committee agrees with the statement of 
the Executive Council on the general subject 
of Education. It has been the position of the 
American Federation of Labor over the years 
that every child, regardless of race, creed or 
the economic status of his parents should 
have the right to ascend the educational 
ladder as far as his interest and his ability 
urge him to climb. Temporary, stop-gap finan- 
cial measures which have been taken to assist 
in solving the crisis facing the schools should 
be replaced with sound programs of school 
finance. Outmoded tax structures should be 
replaced with sound programs of taxation 
based on ability to pay. In the revised tax 
programs, financing the education of the Na- 
tion’s children should be a primary responsi- 
bility. Too long the schools have been buffeted 
between local, state and national tax sources 
with the result that the schools have suffered 
seriously and thousands of competent teachers 
have been driven from the profession to seek 
a living wage. The children of the United 
States constitute the Nation’s greatest wealth 
and their education and training should not 
remain on a poverty stricken basis. 


Your committee recommends concurrence in 
this section of the Executive Council's report. 


COMMITTEE SERCRETARY KUENZLI: 
Your committee recommends concurrence in 
this section of the Executive Council’s Report, 
and I move concurence in this section of the 
committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Federal Aid To Education 
(Pages 184-189, Executive Council’s Report) 


Tho statement of the Executive Council on 
the subject of federal aid to education is in 
accord with previous declarations of the 
American Federation of Labor on the same 
subject. 

Throughout its entire history the American 
Federation of Labor has based its philosophy 
on the belief that widespread education is 
essential to the success of a democratic gov- 
ernment. A system of government which rec- 
ognizes the importance and the dignity of the 
upon 
individual 


individual citizen must be 
intelligent 


citizen in the democratic process. 


predicated 
participation by the 


Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people requires a high level of 
education and understanding on the part of 
the citizens of the Nation. In those nations 
of the world where the great majority of the 
citizens are illiterate, democratic government 
is impossible. Totalitarianism thrives upon 
ignorance and suppression of learning. Democ- 
racy thrives upon education and dissemination 
of knowlege and truth among men. 


In the pioneer phase of the history of the 
United States, education was largely a local 
problem. In the present complex society with 
rapid transportation and world wide com- 
merce, education has become national and 
international as well as local and state in 
its nature. The one room school is as out- 
moded as the oxcart in the modern age in 
which we now live. World War II demon- 
strated clearly that the national security and 
the national welfare depend to a large extent 
upon a national program of education. It is 
a responsibility of the federal government to 
see to it that financial assistance is given 
to those states and areas of the nation which 
do not have sufficient wealth to maintain ade- 
quate levels of education and to assist in 
maintaining high educational standards 
throughout the nation. This responsibility 
emanates not only from the interest of a 
democratic government in the welfare and 
happiness of its individual citizens but also 
from the duty of a democratic government to 
build a sound educational foundation for the 
welfare and security of the nation as a whole. 


The present generation of adults has left 
to the children of the nation a chaotic world. 
The least we can do for them is to provide 
an adequate education with which to build the 
world of tomorrow. Only through a program 
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of federal aid to education can full educa- 
tional opportunities be guaranteed to every 
child in the nation. 


It is the philosophy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that the schools exist pri- 
marily for the education and welfare of chil- 
dren and that the primary function of the 
educational process is to bring children into 
contact with competent teachers. Everything 
else in the educative process is subordinate 
to the teacher-pupil relationship. School ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, boards of education, 
ete., are of importance only in proportion to 
the extent that they assist teachers in in- 
structing children and youth. In too many 
blueprints and charts of school systems the 
administration is first and the children and 
teachers are last. Federal aid must have as 
its goal the strengthening of teacher-pupil 
relationship by providing competent teachers 
for the nation’s children. 


‘*Federal Aid for 
the Executive Council 
calls attention to the fact that salaries of 
teachers are still grossly inadequate. Both the 
National Association 
the National 
called 


months 


Under the caption of 


Teachers’ Salaries’’ 


of Manufacturers and 
Education Association 
the fact that in 
have had the largest in- 
creases in salary in the history of American 
education. The average salary has increased 
from approximatelqy $1500.00 per year in 
1939 to approximately $2500.00 in 1947. 
Actually this increase is not even sufficient to 
meet the decrease in the dollar value and is, 
therefore, no increase in purchasing power at 
all. The average teacher’s salary is still ap- 
proximately $250.00 less than the income of 
the average factory worker. 


have 
attention to recent 


teachers 


The committee supports the position of the 
Executive Council that no trained 
and properly certificated teacher should re- 
ceive, under present economic conditions in 
the United States, less than $3000.00 per 
year. To provide a minimum salary of this 
amount should be a primary objective of the 
federal aid program. The American Federation 
of Labor has previously declared that there 
is no other way to solve the problem of 
teacher shortage than to pay higher salaries to 
teachers. 


college 


The Committee commends the Executive 
Council for its progressive stand in favor of 
federal aid to assist needy students so they 
will be able to stay in school and in favor 
of federal subsidies to assist in eliminating 
illiteracy in the United States. Both of these 
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educational projects are of national interest 
and are essential to the welfare and security 
of the Nation in peace or in war. 


With these comments the Committee recom- 
mends concurrence in those sections of the 
Executive Council’s report which have to do 
with the subject of federal aid to education. 


Committtee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 
adoption of the committee‘s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Vocational Education 
(Page 189, Executive Council's Report) 


Under the subject of ‘‘Vocational Educa- 
tion,’’ the Executive Council recommends that 
the Vocational Division of the United States 
Office of Education be requested to conduct 
a study of the whole field of vocational edu- 
cation including related academic subjects, 
counseling, guidance, etc. It is also recom- 
mended that the Vocational Division of the 
United States Office of Education conduct a 
number of pilot projects to determine the 
needs of vocational education in the times 
in which we now live. 


The Committee recommends that the special 
study of vocational schools include a care- 
ful investigation of terminal courses and in- 
dustrial training schools which are being de- 
veloped in some cities to produce cheap skilled 
and semi-skilled labor for certain industries. 
Schools of this kind produce a type of class 
education which we have emphatically con- 
denmed as an educational procedure in totali- 
tarian states and which have no place in our 
democratic society. Vocational schools should 
be designed to serve the children and youth 
of the Nation and not to serve as sources 
of supply of cheap labor for certain indus- 
tries. The vocational school should give to the 
student a well rounded education for his 
complete life rather than develop mere tools 
for industry out of human beings. 


With these comments, the committee rec- 
ommends concurrence with this section of the 
Executive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE EKLUND, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers: I think it is high time that 


we exploded the myth that we necessarily 
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made good trade union people when we make 
skilled craftsmen. It is about time that we 
began to think in terms of training people in 
the philosophy of the trade union movement 
when they were learning the skill. It would 
mean that in an apprenticeship program— 
and there are some darned good ones being 
conducted—there would be a place within 
that program for the discussion and for the 
training and for the investigation on the part 
of those in the apprenticeship training pro- 
gram for the learning of the background and 
the history of the labor movement. 


You people very well know that when you 
get men trained through an apprenticeship 
program and they go then into a journeyman’s 
status, your training then begins. You know 
that as well as I do. I happen to work ih 
vocational education, and I know it very well. 


The second thing I would like to remark 
upon is the comment that the report made 
regarding occupational training below the 
high school level. In one of the major cities 
on the East Coast I happened to visit not 
longer than two weeks ago, I found five train- 
ing schools at the eighth grade level, as a 
terminal, where they were training children 
for occupations directly into industry. The 
age of people who go directly into 
industry is no more than 14 years. 


those 


I had never seen—and frankly this is one 
of the critical phases of the whole educational 
program—anything which tended to defeat 
the basic purposes of the trade union ideal 
or at the same time the basic philosophies of 
American education as in that particular in- 
stance. I am asking you to guard against it 
in your communities and I am asking you 
to recognize it when you see it. It comes as 
close to class training and class education as 
I know. In some communities it goes so far 
as industry providing the machinery, you 
providing the money through your taxation, 
and they getting cheap labor directly out of 
the eighth grade in your schools. 


If you believe in the things for which you 
speak, and I know you do, I am asking you 
to give very serious consideration to these two 
things. Let’s start building the philosophy of 
trade unionism when we are training people 
in the skills, and secondlly, let’s be aware 
of the kind of training which finds our schools 
building only for industry, at the distinct dis- 
advantage of the entire trade union movement. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried. 
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International Educational Problems 
(Pages 190-191, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under the title of ‘International Educational 
Problems’’ the Executive Council recommends 
exchange of students, teachers, scientists and 
labor leaders among the nations of the world. 
The Committee agrees with this proposal. If 
peace through international friendship is ever 
to be attained there must be more visiting 
among the nations by labor leaders, social 
workers, teachers, etc., who are interested 
primarily in the welfare of people rather than 
in the exploitation of people for business 
profits. The Committee agrees, however, that 
such programs of international visiting must 
be protected from those groups which might 
attempt to use the visits to the United States 
as a means of spreading propaganda against 
our democratic way of life. 


With these comments, your committee 
recommends adoption of this section of the 
Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


Trade Union Fellowship Program 
(Page 191, Executive Council Report) 


The Committee calls special attention to 
the brief report of the Executive Council on 
the trade union fellowship program at Har- 
vard University. It is the opinion of the 
Committee that programs of this kind are a 
valuable asset in building the programs of 
organized labor and in training able trade 
union leadership. The committee recom: 
mends that the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor be urged to take 
whatever steps may be possible and practi- 
cable to establish trade union educational 
programs in other universities similar to the 
program which is operating with outstanding 
at Harvard. It should be pointed 
out that not only do the universities make a 
developing trade 
union personnel but also the labor leaders on 
the campuses make an important contribution 
to the universities’ knowledge of the labor 
movement. 


success 


real contribution in able 


Discussion in the Committee brought out 
the fact that some colleges and universities 
are willing to establish courses for training 
union leaders, but that students have not 
been supplied by unions for such courses. 
Experience at Harvard and other universities 
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has proved that some of the knowledge gained 
over the years in the principles of trade un- 
ionism may be handed down to prospective 
labor leaders in a few months’ time. A course 
of a few months of intensive training in 
sound principles of trade unionism 
produces leaders who are more skilled in 
counseling unions in the principles of col- 
lective bargaining and other phases of union 
activity. The Committee recommends that 
all affiliated unions be urged to support trade 
union courses in colleges and universities by 
supplying students for them and in assisting 
in the preparation of courses which will be 
most valuable to the unions, 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE HHRRMANN, Typographical 
Union: Mr. Chairman, I just want to com- 
ment briefly on the report of the committee 
regarding the setup of these labor educational 
programs in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the several states. I want to call 
to the attention of the committee and the del- 
egates to this convention a matter that we 
were successful in putting across in the 
State of New Jersey in the line of labor edu- 
cation. I am calling this to your attention 
for the purpose of encouraging the delegates 
in the several states to attempt to pass legis- 
lation of the type they did in New Jersey, 
whereby the state, by an act of the Legis- 
lature, appropriated a sizeable sum of money 
for the purpose of setting up a labor-man- 
agement educational program in a state uni- 
versity—in our instance Rutgers University. 

The Institute of Management-Labor Rela- 
tions has operated now for about a year and 
a half, and it is furnishing our people in the 
unions a very fine program which covers 
the entire field of labor education without any 
cost whatsoever to our unions. 


I would suggest to the committee and to 
the delegates of this convention, particular- 
ly those from State Federations of Labor 
and Central Labor Unions, that they have 
measures introduced in their Legislatures 
calling for the setting up by state agencies 
or state universities of labor-management 
programs or labor-management institutes. It 
is @ very fine vehicle, and if it can be done 
in New York, New Jersey and several other 
states, I believe we can carry that program 
into a greater field in the several states. 


I simply want to call that to the attention 
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of the committee and this convention that 
we did a fine job in New Jersey and it sliould 
be carried out in other states, and for those 
delegates who are interested in that kind of 
legislation I will be very happy to furnish 
them with a copy of the bill that was enact- 
ed into law in our state. 


Thank you very kindly. 


The motion to adopt the committee's re- 
port was carried. 


The Workers Education Bureau 
of America 


(Pages 211-217 Executive Council Report) 


The Committee desires to call the attention 
of all delegates to the splendid report of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America which 
is contained in the report of the Executive 
Council. The director of the Bureau, Mr. 
John D. Connors, is to be highly commended 
for the able manner in which he has directed 
the program of the Bureau during the past 
year. The Executive Committee of the Bureau 
and its new President, Mr. George Harrison, 
have rendered a valuable service to organized 
labor in guiding the program of the Bureau. 
The work of the Bureau is divided into three 
important fields of work: (1) educational 
conferences and meetings, (2) assistance to 
labor organizations, labor schools, etc., in 
their educational programs, and (3) publica- 
tions in the field of workers’ education and 
related fields. The library maintained by the 
Bureau in New York and its service to stu- 
dents of labor and education throughout the 
United States are valuable contributions to 
the educational program of the American 
Federation of Labor. Through this part of 
its program the Bureau is doing much to 
create in the minds of students a knowledge 
of the true objectives and accomplishments 
of organized labor. 


During the past few years the tremendous 
power of educational programs has been am- 
ply demonstrated. The Taft-Hartley Act 
resulted largely from the highly financed 
propaganda program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. This program 
reached its slippery tentacles into many 
groups in the United States including non- 
union teachers’ organizations and educational 
institutions. The success of the political edu- 
cation program of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in the recent election is 
a dramatic example of the power of a well 
organized educational program. Just as the 
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people of the United States were educated in 
the political field with dramatic success, so 
the people of the nation may be educated in 
the true principles and objectives of organized 
labor as a constructive force in our democratic 
society. Just as the proponents of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were defeated through political 
education, so the anti-labor propaganda of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other industrial organizations may be 
counteracted by an aggressive educational 
campaign on the part of organized labor. 


The Committee again calls attention to the 
grossly inadequate budget of the Bureau. ‘The 
income of the organization is maintained by 
a relatively small grant from the American 
Federation of Labor and through dues of af- 
filiated unions. Since all unions benefit di- 
rectly or indirectly through the comprehen- 
sive program of the Bureau, the Committee 
strongly recommends that local unions, state 
federations of labor and national and interna- 
tional unions affiliate with the Bureau. ‘I'he 
dues are very small in comparison with the 
great service rendered to the labor movement. 


The committee recommends that another 
letter be sent by President Green to all A. 
F, of L. unions urging affiliation with the Bu- 
reau and calling special attention to the five 
dollar membership which is available to local 
unions. 


Supported with an adequate budget the 
Bureau would be in a position to wage an 
effective campaign against the widespread 
anti-labor propaganda which is filtering into 
our public schools, cclleges and social organi- 
zations. 


While affiliation dues must constitute the 
largest source of the Bureau’s revenue, the 
Committee recommends that the Executive 
Council be authorized and directed to increase 
the allocation to the Bureau to $35,000 annu- 
ally. A larger investment in workers’ educa- 
tion should bring rich returns in enlarged 
membership and a stronger, more effective la- 
bor movement. 


The work of the Bureau has reached the 
stage where a larger organization with district 
sub-divisions is necessary. As soon as funds 
are available regional offices should be set 
up throughout the United States for render- 
ing more direct and more effective service to 
the labor movement. At the present time it 
is impossible for the director to respond to 
all of the requests from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States for his personal help and advice. 
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There is need for several assistants or re- 
gional directors in various parts of the Na- 
tion, 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Ruskin College Scholarships 
(Page 217, Executive Council’s Report) 


Special attention is called to that section 
of the Report of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau which describes the trade union scholar- 
ships at Ruskin College in England. Under this 
plan six scholarships of approximately $800.00 
each are provided fo make it possible for six 
students of the labor movement from the 
United States to visit England and study tne 
labor movement of that country. Two of 
these scholarships are financed by the Trade 
Union Congress of England. The Committee 
recommends that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor give con- 
sideration to financing similar scholarships 
for students from England who may come to 
the United States to study the labor move- 
ment of this country. 


In summary, the Committee highly recom- 
mends Director Connors for his able leader- 
ship in workers’ education and his tireless 
efforts on behalf of the Bureau; strongly 
urges all A, F. of L. unions to affiliate with 
the Bureau; and recommends to the Execu- 
tive Council that the allocation to the Bu- 
reau be increased for this purpose. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ELDER, Teachers: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates: You have heard of the 
Workers’ Education programs that are being 
conducted through university efforts, In the 
section just read you have heard of the 
work of the Workers’ Education Bureau. Now, 
that work is much closer to the life and 
program of the American Federation of 
Teachers than the work of your universities. 
Only to the extent that we have a vigorous, 
well-stpported educational program within 
our movement, only to that extent can we 
expect that we can use the services of uni- 
versities and auxiliary agencies effectively. 


I believe that the proceedings of this 


convention will show that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the present time is car- 
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rying on a historical work. The represenla- 
tives here, the delegates to this convention, 
are making history. They make history every 
day. 


If we do not have alive, active, intelli- 
gent educational instruments as a part of 
that Federation, that work that we are doing 
will not be as effective as it should be. 


In the Workers’ Education Bureau we do 
have such an instrument. Unfortunately up 
to this time, in my opinion, that agency has 
not been as liberally supported as it should 
have been either by the national organization 
or by the constituent affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


I am very happy to hear the recommen- 
dation of this committee with regard to the 
need for more liberal support of the work of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, and I am 
hopeful that we will take back to our affi- 
liated groups this message, that this recum- 
mendation will be taken back and that we 
will urge our affiliated groups, in turn, not 
only to accord more liberal financial support 
to the Workers’ Education Bureau, but that 
in their day-by-day activities they will iden- 
tify themselves more actively with carrying 
on and supporting and extending the pro- 
gram of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
and thereby making the educational work of 
the American Federation of Labor iffuch 
more effective than it has been up to this 
time. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried. 


Research Services of Governmental 
Agencies 


Resolution No. 53—-By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, Ameri- 
can Federatiion of Teachers. 


(Page 249, First Day's Proceedings) 


The committee is in agreement with the 
purposes of this resolution. ‘The American 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly called at- 
tention to the failure of government agencies 
to provide, for organized labor, research and 
educational services comparable to those pro- 
vided for industry, agriculture and other 


groups of citizens in the United States. The 
rules and regulations of the Bureau of the 
Budget require government agencies to refer 
requests from unions for information to non- 
union and even anti-union private agencies. 
This practice constitutes not only a glaring 
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example of the inadequacy of governmental 
services to organized labor, but also a highly 
discriminatory procedure in relation to or- 
ganized groups in our democratic society. 
Government agencies should not be compelled 
to rely on the highly financed and often de- 
cidedly biased research and educational mate- 
organiza- 
When trade unions request from cer- 


rial of non-union and anti-union 
tions. 
tain governmental agencies, factual data and 
statistics which are essential to sound collec- 
tive bargaining, 
themselves should be in a position to furnish 
the information and should not be required 
to refer the unions making inquiry to private 
organizations. The practice of the Bureau 
of the Budget in preventing government agen- 
cies from making studies in fields in which 
studies have been conducted by private agen- 
cies should be emphatically condemned. The 
Committee resolution and 
recommends that the officers of the American 
Federation of 
to correct this undemocratic practice of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


the governmental agencies 


concurs in this 


Labor take appropriate steps 


On motion of Committee Secretary Kuenzli 
the report of the Committee was adopted. 


The committee Reso- 


lutions Nos. 57 and 54 


reported jointly on 


as follows: 


Federal Aid To Education 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate R. A. Ol- 
son, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 251, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Federal Aid To Education 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


(Page 250, First Day’s Proceedings) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLIL: 
The convention has already acted on the sec- 
tion of the Executive Report on 
this subject. If there is no objection I will 
omit the committee's report and move con- 
currence in Resolution No. 54 as recommend- 
ed by the committee. 


Council's 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Basing Teachers’ Salaries 
On Rating Scale 
Resolution No. 55—By Delegates John M. 


Eklund, Irving R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, Amer- 
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ican Federation of Teachers. 
(Page 250, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The 1947 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in San Francisco took a 
strong stand against the proposal, currently 
advocated by certain industrial organizations, 
tax payers’ and reactionary politi- 
cians, to determine salaries of teachers by 
scores made on rating scales. This plan of 
attempting to determine the dollar value of 
teachers in the same manner in which cattle 
and hogs are weighed to determine their mar- 
ket value is a disgrace to the school system 
of the United States. It is of significance 
that the same political machines which sup- 
ported whole-heartedly the Taft- 
Hartley Act, supporters of, 
but instigators of, the plan to base teachers’ 


leagues, 


obnoxious 
were not only 
salaries on rating scales, 

If this type of falsely labeled merit rating 
sytem workers in other 
crafts, it that wage scales 
would be eliminated and every plumber, every 
carpenter, and every teamster would be rated 
individually by his foreman and paid accord- 
ing to his personal rating. Such a system 
would eliminate collective bargaining and 
place every employee on his own. Dismis- 
sals would be simplified since employees 
could be fired by the simple device of reduc- 
ing their rating to the “freeze out’ point. 


should spread to 


would mean 


The danger and ridiculousness of basing 
wages on merit rating scales is emphasized 
by the fact that many of those who are pro- 
rating 
should be based not only on the work of em- 
ployee, but on such intangible criteria as at- 
titude toward the community, service to the 
community, participation in community proj- 
Imagine the chaos which would be 
created if workers wages were based on merit 
and if in turn the rating were based on the 
workers’ community attitude. 


moting rating schemes advocate that 


ects, etc. 


The proposal to base teachers’ salaries on 
rating scales and the attempt to determine 
the exact dollar value of each employee is 
a threat to the basic principles of collective 
bargaining and of negotiating wage 
which are applicable to all employees in the 
bargaining unit. The committee, therefore, 
recommends concurrence in this resolution 
and urges all affiliated bodies to seek the 
elimination of the practice of basing salaries 
on rating where it has already been adopted 
prevent the adoption of the 
in those areas where it is being currently 


scales 


and to plan 


proposed, 
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Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved con- 


currence in the report of the committee. 
The 


motion was seconded and carried. 


Enforced Membership of Teachers in 
Non-Union Organizations 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borc- 
hardt, Arthur Elder, John M. Fewkes, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 250, First Days’ Proceedings.) 


The Committee concurs in the general rec- 
ommendations of this resolution. As long as 
teachers are shackled by such unethical and 
undemocratic practices as bringing pressure 
on them to join non union organizations, the 
perform their true 

Freedom can be 


schools can never fully 
function in a 
nurtured only in an atmosphere of freedom, 
It is to the interests of organized labor to 
see to it that teachers are not the victims 
of dictatorial The use of public 
funds, either directly or indirectly, for pro 
moting membership in non-union organiza- 
tions and for opposing membership of 
bona fide 
violation of the 


democracy. 


practices. 


teachers in trade unions is a 


serious principles of demo- 


cratic government and should be eliminated 

The’ Committee, recommends 
concurrence in this resolution and urges all 
affiliated unions to carry out, as far as pos- 
sible, the purposes of the resolution. 


therefore, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
I move concurrence in the committee’s re- 
port 
carried 


The motion was seconded and 


DELEGATE 
these 


EKLUND, 
remarks so 
minutes. 


Teachers, I am 
making that they might 
appear in the 

I know of only a couple of areas in the 
organized labor movement there is 
sympathy and support given to company 
unions. In state, county, and government 
employees there are frequently associations. 
Those are the tools of management. 


where 


schools in the associations at the 
state, the national, and the local levels 
there are also associations. These, too, are 
the tools of school administration and man- 


In the 


agement. 


Now, I recognize that the 
American Federation of Labor is well taken 
in the support of salaries and of education 
and public The thing that I am 
asking from organized labor at every level, 


zeal of the 


services. 
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and it is a legitimate request, is that you 
do two things. One, that you work through 
and clear with our trade unions in both of 
these areas—and I am speaking primarily 
for the teachers’ movement—that you clear 
with us in your negotiations and your deal- 
ings with the problem of education where 
we have organizations. 

Second, that you tell teachers when they 
come to you to raise their standards, that 
you will be glad to give help at the time 
when they recognize their place in a free 
trade union movement and are willing to 
give support to you. 

Let me say one thing further. Don’t ever 
kid yourself. The association teachers in 
this country, the company-union teachers, 
did not vote to defeat the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It was the union teachers and the American 
Federation of Teachers, working with Labor’s 
League for Political Education, that did. the 
job in that area, and don’t ever fool your- 
selves about that. 


Now,’ in return we ask for the kind of 
support that in many areas of the nation 
you are giving. I am just saying please 
clear with us when there are matters of edu- 
cation 


regarding welfare 


Thank you. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 


committee was carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
That concludes the report, which is sigried 
by the following members: 

George M. Harrison, Chairman 
Kuenzli, Secretary 
Louis Vogland 
Carl H. Mullen 
Edward J. Hillock 
Charles S. Fleming 
Fred O. Bader 
Kenneth J. Kelley 
James Petrillo 
A. L. Spradling 
C. F. Strickland 
Harry H. Cook 
Julius Hochman 
Harry Lundeberg 
James J. Doyle 
W. L. Allen 
Anthony Doria 
A. P. Bower 
H. A. Bradley 
H. L. Mitchell 
G. A. Sackett 
Frank P. Barry 


Irvin 
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Pat Somerset 
Lena Mattausch 
Joseph Morris 
Committee on Education 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE RIVERA, Puerto Rico State 
Body: I would like to know what has be- 
come of the report in connection with 
Resolution No. 128 in relation to Federal 
Aid to Education for Puerto Rico? 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
That resolution was not assigned to the 
Committee on Education, and therefore I 
cannot report on it. 


DELEGATE RIVERA: It says here that 
{¢ was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
We did not have that resolution. I may say, 
however, that in previous conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor concurrence 
in that resolution has been previously voted, 
and if it is consistent with parliamentary 
procedure I would be quite willing, as Sec- 
retary of the Committee, to move concur- 
rence in the resolution. If that motion, Mr. 
Chairman, is parliamentary, I shall be glad 
to make it. 


What is the number? 
DELEGATE RIVERA, Resolution 128. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Mr. Chairman, the Resolution to which the 
delegate from Puerto Rico refers is in the 
third day's proceedings. 


The subject of Resolution 128 is ‘‘Federal 
Aid to Education.'’ I shall read the resolve: 


_ ‘RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
Cincinnati, November, 1948, declares that in 
considering and approving any bill granting 
Federal aid to education to the States, Con- 
gress should extend such aid to the Terri- 
tories under the American flag on an equal 
footing with the States, making the appor- 
tionment of funds to the Territories and 
Possessions on exactly the same basis as to 
the States and following the disposition of 
8. 472 and H.R. 2953; and that it will look 
with great sympathy upon any step taken by 
the Government of the United States to give 
economic assistance to the people of Puerto 
Rico with a view to affording appropriate 
educational facilities to nearly four hundred 


thousand children of school age not receiving 
the blessings of a school education; that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the U. S. 
Congress, to the President of the United 
States; to the Governor and to the Com- 
missioner of Education of Puerto Rico.’’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would move adop 
tion of that Resolution with the omission 
of the last recommendation that copies of the 
Resolution be sent to members of Congress, 
to the President of the United States and 
the Commissioner of Education at Puerto 
Rico. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard the 
motion offered by the secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


Are there any remarks? 


If there are no remarks, all in favor of 
the motion will say aye; opposed, no. 


The motion is carried and so ordered. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 


Did the delegate have another resolution on 
Puerto Rico? 


DELEGATE RIVERA: That is all. 
you very much. 


Thank 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
There has been handed to me, Mr. Chairman, 
a resolution which is printed as referred to 
the Committee on Education, and which was 
not sent to the Committee on Education, per- 
haps because of its late introduction. It is 
Resolution No. 138 found in the fourth day’s 
proceedings. It has to do with Workers 
Educational Service at the University of 
Michigan. I shall read the resolve: 


‘*RESOLVED, The American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled register a 
protest at the manner in which the sum- 
mary action was taken, constituting as it 
does a violation of academic freedom, and a 
denial to the workers of Michigan of services 
which the universities are freely giving to 
other groups in society, and be it further 


‘*‘RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor urge the immediate restoration 
of the Workers Educational Service program 
in Michigan as it had been carried on prior 
to its suspension on July 1, 1948.’’ 

Very briefly I may say that through in- 
dustrial pressure on the Governor of the 
State of Michigan, a very successful pro- 
gram of Workers Education was abolished 
and its director, Mr. Arthur Elder, dismissed. 
This resolution protests that dismissal and 
we request the restoration of that depart- 
ment of education. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move concurrence in Reso- 
lution No. 138. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The question now 
recurs upon the adoption of the Report of 
the Committee on Education as a whole. 


DELEGATE WEYLER, Kentucky State 
Body: Mr. Chairman, before you put that 
motion to adopt the report of the committee 
as a whole, I would like to discuss the 
question. 


Mr. Chairman, I as one of the younger 
men in this convention am quite pre- 
sumptious, perhaps, to rise to speak to this 
great meeting this morning, but I believe 
that in the few years I have been active in 
this movement I have observed something 
that the majority of us are overlooking. I 
don’t say that you haven’t learned it but I 
believe that the majority of us are be- 
ginning to forget it. I think of the old say- 
ing that a chain is just as strong as its 
weakest link. I think our labor movement 
is only as strong as its least enlightened 
member. 


I sometimes think when I sit in these 
conventions of what our labor movement 
really is. You people here assembled today 
somewhat remind me of the great college pro- 
fessors, those with doctors and masters de- 
grees and what-not. Yes, when I think of 
the labor movement in the rank and file, 
those that I deal with down in the hills of 
Kentucky, I see the labor movement in the 
kindergarten level and the primer stage. 


My friends, we know that this labor move- 
ment will go anywhere we lead it if they 
know where we are trying to go and why 
we are trying to go there. I know we have 
very difficult situations in the grass root 
areas. I know there are people who are mem- 
bers of this labor movement who don’t know 
the philosophy of labor and don’t know 
what we stand for and don’t know what we 
are driving for, and we don’t teach them. 


I know there are thousands—in fact, there 
are millions of people in the labor move- 
ment. There are unions in our American 
Federation of Labor who initiate people into 
our organization and those people never 
know a thing about our movement after they 
are initiated. Naturally, when the job upon 
which they were working when they were 
forced into the organization runs out they 
drop out of the union and we call them 
scabs, and it isn’t right. 
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I often think, my friends, of the saying 
‘‘once a Mason always a Mason,’’ and I 
wondered why, and I have come to learn 
that you can’t be a Mason until first you 
learn Masonry and then when you get into 
that organization you know what it is all 
about, don’t you, and you are proud of it 
and you love it and you stay in it. That 
doesn’t only exist there, but we think of 
our boys who followed the flag on all the 
battlefields of the world. Why did they 
follow the flag? Because in school they 
learned of Valley Forge and the trails of 
blood left behind, and they learned of Pat- 
rick Henry and the other great statesmen 
of the country. 


The history of the labor movement is far 
more glorious, in my opinion, than the his- 
tory of this nation. But I dare say that one- 
tenth of one per cent of our membership 
doesn’t know the history of the labor move- 
ment, and as a result we have the great 
trouble we do have. We have jurisdictional 
disputes and we have numerous other things 
chiefly because of a misunderstanding of 
ourselves, We are not charitable in our 
judgment of brother members, and I think 
this educational program is the most impor- 
tant of all programs that we have. 


We will have no Fifth Column in the labor 
movement by Communism or anyone else, if 
we teach our members what the labor move- 
ment is all about, if we teach them, by 
George, about the greatest of all American 
institutions. Yes, you people know all these 
things, but you people out in the grass roots 
don’t know these things. 


I want to tell you what we are trying to 
do in Kentucky, in this beautiful state just 
across the river, to teach your people at the 
grass root levels what the trade movement 
is. We are having a tough job doing it. We 
set up a Department of Education and Re- 
search. We increased our per capita tax 
from three cents to five cents—two cents 
earmarked to the Department. We have a 
Director and Assistant Director working full 
time, and you would be surprised what a 
job they have to do even with business agents 
and sometimes with national representatives, 
to get them to understand the ethical way in 
which to administer the affairs of unions. 


My friends, it is said that au over the 
nation they know the job we do in Ken- 
tucky, but I want to tell you one thing that 
you don’t know about Kentucky. We beg, 
humbly we beg from people not in the labor 
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movement, for money, that we may carry on 
this program, Only last month we bought 


an automobile for the Department that we 
begged the money with which to buy it. 


Now, I am not going to embarrass any 
unions or any national union officers by 
calling names of unions not affiliated in 
Kentucky, but I want to say to you that 
there are quite a number of national unions 
who have many local unions in Kentucky 
and none of them are affiliated with our 
Federation. There are other national unions 
with many Locals in Kentucky that 
probably one or two Locals that are affiliated. 


have 


Oh, yes, some of our national unions have 
all of their locals affiliated, but you know 
we lost the Machinists and then we lost the 
Brewery Workers and then we lost the Mine 
Workers. We lost over 65,000 dues-paying 
members. We have 41,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers now, and that isn’t many dues-paying 
members. 


So I am saying to you, friends, 
remember your days of the primary 
Remember your days in the kindergarten. 
Some of you great national unien leaders 
remember the days when you were struggling 
down in the grass roots with the rank and 
file. Please give us fellows down in the 
grass roots more support than you 
given us on education, will you? Please don’t 
ignore us when we write to you and when 
we tell you the difficult situation we are in. 


please 
stage. 


have 


I got a letter from my secretary just a 
few days ago saying the bank told us we are 
overdrawn. We have got to cash some more 
bonds, and we don’t have many more bonds 
left to cash. Certainly we could sit on our 
‘‘fannies’’ and do nothing and read the 
racing form, and we would have money 
enough perhaps to do with, but that is not 
what you have a State Federation of Labor 
for. 


We are trying to do a job, fellows. Won't 


you help us? Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any 
further remarks? If not, the motion recurs 
upon the adoption of the report of the Educa- 
tion Committee as a whole. 


A motion to adopt the report as a 
carried and the committee discharged 
a vote of thanks by the Chairman. 


whole 
with 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I now want to 
present to you a representative of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. She is here at- 
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tending our convention, and she has reported 
at previous conventions of the American 
Tederation of Labor. 


As you have been informed, Dr. Connors, 
the Director, is attending the UNESCO meet- 
ing as a representative from the American 
Federation of Labor, serving in an advisory 
capacity. For that reason it is impossible 
for him to be at this convention, so we will 
have his able associate and assistant speak 
to you just now for a short time 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Miss Fannia M. Cohn, 
Workers Education Bureau. 


representing the 


MISS FANNIA M. COHN 


(Secretary, Education Department, 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union) 


Mr. President, at first I want to thank 
President Green for his introduction and tell 
him that I am not Assistant to Mr. Connors. 
I am a mere member of the Executive Board. 
My salary comes from the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


I feel that it is an honor and a privilege 
to speak before you, but it is also a some- 
what humbling experience to face an audience 
of such experienced and eloquent speakers. 
But I am sure that you will bear with me, 
in view of the fact that I have come here 
at the last moment as a substitute for John 
Connors, Director of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. At the suggestion of President 
Green, Mr. Connors was sent by the Depart- 
ment of State as an advisor to the U. S. 
delegation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. It is 
particularly appropriate for the Director of 
the WEB, which actively participated in the 
establishment of UNESCO, to be one of the 
United States representatives at its sessions. 
So I hope that if I lack in eloquence, I may 
make up for it by sincere conviction and de- 
votion to the labor movement. 


I am here to thank you for the financial 
and moral support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Unions, State 
Federations, city central bodies, and local 
unions to the Workers Education Bureau and 
I am here also to report what we have done 
with the funds you have provided. 


The Role of Workers’ Education 


The labor movement has always recognized 
the importance of training its members in its 
principles, and preparing them to play an 
active part in the solution of its problems. 
Of course, the union itself, its meetings and 
its daily work, are the principal school in 
which the worker must learn. But to supple- 
ment them with a more detailed study of the 
background in terms of which the union must 
work, to help our members to a fuller and 
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broader life, and to assist them in playing 
their full part as citizens of our great de- 
mocracy, we have also felt the need for addi- 
tional, more formal adult educational activi- 
ties. In this field the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, as the educational arm 
of the A. F. of L., has played a leading and 
distinguished part. 

The task of the Workers’ Education Bureau 
is today more important than ever. Our labor 
movement has now come of age in the United 
States. No longer is it faced with the daily 
necessity of battling for the mere right to 
exist. By its own strength, it has won a 
respected place in society, one which can be 
no longer challenged. On the political as 
well as on the economic field, it has estab- 
lished itself as a constructive force to be 
reckoned with, as the recent elections have 
again clearly shown. 

But the labor movement’s very successes 
have confronted it with new problems and 
new responsibilities. It is called on today to 
furnish leadership not only to its own ranks, 
but to the entire community. It has gained 
many friends, but it has also found that it 
has powerful opponents. Even though these 
no longer dare, as they once did, to attempt 
a frontal attack against our unions or seek 
to wipe them out altogether, they still seek 
to whittle down labor’s power and take away 
at least some of its freedom of action. 
Eternal vigilante is the price of a strong 
labor movement. If our unions are to main- 
tain and improve their position, they must 
make the fullest use of all the abilities which 
are to be found within their ranks. The 
young men and women who are pouring into 
our unions today must be trained to serve 
the labor movement which serves them, if it 
is to achieve its full potentialities. 


Labor Leadership 


In the past, our organized labor movement 
has produced many outstanding leaders, men 
and women who have commanded the respect 
of all sections of the community. They were 
developed in the school of experience in the 
local union, on the picketline, in the strike 
hall, in the struggle to build an organization 
in the face of overwhelming difficulties. Now, 
the initial battles out of which our move- 
ment’s leadership grew and in which it 
learned the meaning of unionism are over. 
Today, few union members face the need to 
go through the sort of struggles and make 
the sort of sacrifices which were demanded 
of the pioneers of the American labor move- 
ment. It is good that our unions have won 
a position which makes these struggles no 
longer necessary and which permits them to 
gain their members advantages which we 
did not even dare to dream of a generation 
ago. But at the same time it means that 
our new members do not have the experience 
of struggle which, if it often demanded great 
sacrifices, also produced great leaders. If we 
are to develop in the future leaders of the 
same calibre as these we have had in the 
past, we must find some way of conveying 
to our members the lessons which they have 
been spared having to learn the hard way 


Must our younger members go through all 
that their predecessors did. 
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the trials and tribulations of the pioneers of 
our movement to function in it? Nol Not 
more than the young American citizen must 
experience all the struggles of the founding 
fathers of our Republic, to function as a 
citizen in the community and the nation, 
The younger citizen learns of his America in 
the schools and the colleges, from the text 
books and _histories. The young trade 
unionist, too, can learn of his trade union 
and of the larger labor movement through an 
effective program of workers education. This 
will develop loyalty to our labor movement— 
a loyalty based on understanding and con- 
viction. 


Changing Conditions 


Those longer in our movement need also 
the quiet atmosphere of the discussion room 
to analyze new conditions, trends, problems, 
and events, with experienced discussion 
leaders. Such exchange of opinions is im- 
perative for the policy makers of our move- 
ment. 


Labor’s New Problems 


Today, too, the problems with which the 
labor movement is confronted are increas- 
ingly complex. No longer is it only by the 
strike and the picket line and collective bar- 
gaining that the conditions of the workers 
are improved. Nor do our unions any longer 
only concern themselves with the conditions 
of the workers on the job. Rather, they aim 
to protect the worker and improve his con- 
ditions of life as a consumer and as a citi- 
zen. They are concerned with assuring full 
and secure employment for their members 
and adequate protection for them in times 
of unemployment, in sickness and old age. 

In all these problems, as well as in those 
of wages and hours themselves, the govern- 
ment is playing a steadily increasing role. 
To protect its membership and advance its 
interests, the labor movement finds itself to- 
day dealing with ever new problems at Wash- 
ington and in the various state capitals. Our 
unions must be prepared to deal with prob- 
lems of legislation in hundreds of fields, be- 
cause more and more of the activities of 
government directly affect the unions and 
their membership. And beyond this, too, 
other sections of the community look to la- 
bor for leadership in the development of a 
constructive program for a better future for 
America and the world. 


Together with other productive and cre- 
ative groups, including farmers, professional 
people, and all the forward-looking elements 
of society, the labor movement has a historic 
function to perform. Together with these 
new allies, labor can exert a healthy infiu- 
ence in the development of policies which will 
help to guarantee security and freedom not 
only to our own country, but to all the peo- 
ples of the world. That labor recognizes 
this new opportunity, it has already shown, 
The victory of the allied Nations in the recent 
war, and the preservation of the free nations 
from Nazi and Fascist tyranny, are largely 
due to the historic part played by the Ameri- 
can labor movement in mobilizing the man- 
power and resources of this country. It help- 
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ed to strengthen the labor, and other demo- 
cratic forces in other countries, both those 
which were our allies and those in which our 
troops swept away the dictatorships which 
oppressed labor. Above all, it has demonstrat- 
ed a sense of responsibility and an under- 
standing of the problems confronting the 
world which have placed it in the forefront 
of world democracy. It is today playing a 
major constructive role in the administration 
of the Marshall Plan, as it did in the develop- 
ment of that plan. 


The new functions which unions today are 
called on to perform are so many and so 
complex that our movement has had to de- 
velop new methods in order to deal with them. 
In many fields we have had to call on the 
services of experts, and they have done very 
valuable work. But, though experts are nec- 
essary to deal with the dozens of complicated 
problems which face our unions today, they 
can never take the place of an informed and 
alert membership. For unless the members 
understand the basic problems with which 
they are faced, they will be unable to for- 
mulate the fundamental policies which ex- 
perts can only implement. And the forma- 
tion of policy is a function which our unions 
can delegate to no one outside themselves. 
For this is the essence of democracy. 


The Work of the W. E. B. 


The Workers’ Education Bureau exists to 
serve the unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
and to help them in developing their own 
educational program. It is an integral part 
of our labor movement, and has grown up 
in response to its needs and in accordance 
with its desires. 

For this purpose W.E.B. cooperates ac- 
tively with national and international un- 
ions and is constantly in touch with their 
educational departments. It also works 
closely with State Federations and with City 
Oentral Bodies, as well as assisting local un- 
ions in meeting their educational problems. 
It offers assistance in setting up educational 
programs and advice on films and radio pro- 
grams. The W.E.B. prepares pamphlets and 
other educational materials which are of use 
not only to the labor movement but to the 
public at large. The W.E.B. is planning to 
develop motion pictures, film strips, turn-over 
talks, and other visual aids, as effective 
medium of workers’ education. 


The W. E. B. and Labor’s Public 
Relations 


The Workers’ Education Bureau is per- 
forming an increasing function as a public 
relations agency for the labor movement in 
the field of general education, through its 
cooperation with colleges and universities, in- 


dividual educators and civic groups. The 
Bureau has conducted labor institutes and fo- 
rums which have not only served labor direct- 
ly, but have resulted in a more sympathetic 
understanding of labor's problems on the 
part of important groups in the community. 
At the same time, it has furnished speakers 
for colleges, universities and civic groups 
as well as for our unions. 
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The W. E. B. and Political Action 


The Workers Education Bureau does not 
take part in politics. But on two questions 
it has supported federal legislation. It has 
asked for direct federal aid to workers’ 
education, to be administered through the 
Department of Labor and it has called for 
a program of Federal aid to the education of 
all the states. Education today is no longer 
a local responsibility but a national one. 
There are no boundry lines possible in edu- 
cation, since the education a person receives 
in one state he may put at disposal of the 
community in another state. In both pieces of 
proposed legislation the W.E.B. has urged 
that these programs be administered without 
interfering with local autonomy. 

The Institutes conducted by the Workers 
Education Bureau, dealing as they do with the 
problems confronting labor in the political 
as well as the economic field, also bear a 
close relation to labor’s legislative program. 
Among the subjects discussed in these Insti- 
tutes and Forums are Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act, the problem of extended 
social security, the Marshall Plan, UNESCO 
and by the United Nations. By helping to 
keep the union members informed on these 
subjects, the WEB has also helped to prepare 
them to defend labor's interests as citizens 
and voters. 


To give a full list of the accomplishments 
of the Workers Education Bureau would take 
more of your valuable time than I feel justi- 
fied in asking now, since there is a much 
fuller account of its activities in the Report 
of the Executive Council. 

Such activities must be continued on an 
increasing scale, if they are to measure up to 
the challenge and the opportunity which face 
us today. Because of the prestige it is en- 
joying the services of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau are being increasingly sought 
after by both our labor movement and by 
outside groups. But if the Workers Education 
Bureau is to perform its full function in be- 
half of the labor and the community, it must 
have your continued and generous financial 
support, as I am sure it will. 


The Workers Education Bureau, in con- 
formity with its expanding activities, will 
convene a meeting in the near future of its 
executive committee to work out the details 
of a plan of regional offices to conduct the 
planned far-flung work of the Bureau. These 
offices will correlate the local educational ef- 
forts being sponsored by those central bodies 
and state federations, national and local un- 
ions. The WEB will work closely with the 
unions which have provided and will provide 
funds for a workers’ education program. 

More and more the events of the past weeks 
have proved that the plain citizen, the 
worker, the union man, can make his own 
decisions in the public welfare when he un- 
derstands the facts. This is democracy’s 
great hope; we must give support to this 
hope by definite acts in support of the 
workers education program. 


Public opinion is not made alone in the 
editorial rooms of the great newspapers, nor 
the penthouses of the well-to-do, but in the 
mills and factories, on the street corners, in 
the grocery stores of our nation. This was 
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best demonstrated at the last election. Our 
democracy must insist that such enlighten- 
ment be widely diffused among all our 
citizens, 

It behooves the labor movement to make 
available to these people the facts so that 
their opinions can be based on enlightened 
understanding. 

But if the Bureau is to perform its func- 
tion it must be provided with an adequate 
budget. We appeal therefore to you, the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
and of its affiliates to provide the WEB with 
these funds. It would be a source of immense 
assistance not only financially but morally as 
well if local unions affiliated with the AFL 
_— join the Bureau, paying $5.00 a year 
in dues, 


In Conclusion 


The world is looking to the labor move- 
ment of the United States for a constructive 
program which would embrace the interest of 
suffering humanity. 

We cannot escape the fact that great, im- 
portant changes cannot be brought about 
without legislation. The best elements in 


society will be willing to join the labor move- , 


ment in its efforts to exert a liberal in- 
fluence on government, 


The labor movement with its realistic out- 
look, with its cautious action, can share in 
such a leadership. To gain the confidence of 
forward-looking fellow citizens, we must dem- 
onstrate our respect for knowledge, for un- 
derstanding, for enlightment, not only for 
the leadership, but also for the millions of 
the rank and file who enjoy the blessings of 
a secret ballot. This is a challenge to our 
labor movement and an opportunity for the 
Workers Education Bureau to perform effec- 
tively its historic function. 


From experience we know that the workers 
are seldom unintelligent, but often unin- 
formed or misinformed. Workers will make 
sacrifices for ideals, provided they under- 
stand them. It behooves the labor move- 
ment through Workers’ Education to make 
the information available and the ideals 
understandable. 


COMMUNICATION 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication: 
Shanghai, China, 
November 22, 1948 


Mr. George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Cincinnati. 


On behalf of five million members of the 
Chinese Federation of Labour we wish te 
extend fraternal greetings and trust you have 
a very satisfactory conference and a success- 
ful 67th convention at Cincinnati. We also 
hope that relations between A. F. of L. and 
our Federation will be strengthened by 
mutual understanding resolutions which may 
be adopted in your convention to alleviate 
our difficulties arising from our struggle 
against political and economic crisis will be 
very much appreciated. Adequate help now 
will bring internal stability and permit us to 
devote our time and energies toward the es- 
tablishment of an Asian Federation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

An Fu Ting, Standing Director, 
Shui Tsiang Yung, Secretary General 
Chinese Federation of Labor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary Meany announced the showing of 
a motion picture entitled ‘‘We Serve the 
Public,’’ sponsored by the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees International Union, imme- 
diately upon adjournment of the morning 
session. 


At 12:50 o’clock, p. m. the convention was 
recessed to 2:00 o’clock, p. m. 
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The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2:25 o'clock. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Chairman Woll for the submission 
of the balance of the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Before 
reading the report of the committee might I 
say that the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
John P. Frey, has been rather anxious to 
present this report to the convention, but 
upon the advice of friends he is refraining 
from doing so. However, he is here with us 
on the platform. 


I shall want to present the report in his 
stead. 


Committee Secretary Woll then submitted 
the following report. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


(Pages 159-160, Executive Council’s Report) 


In connection with the Executive Council’s 
report on the Taft-Hartley Act, your com- 
mittee submits the following report: 

The American people have spoken. The 
mandate of a free people, in a free election, 
has been recorded. The verdict of the ballot 
box is clear, concise, and convincing. 


The major issue of the 1948 presidential 
campaign was the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It was submitted to the electorate in 
one of the greatest series of debates in Amer- 
ican political history. What is most significant 
is that these history-making debates were 
carried on, not only in the campaign tours of 
the presidential aspirants, but in every state 
and city of our land by thousands of speakers. 
Many of these were candidates for public 
office, and countless others, including trade 
union representatives, sought no office but 
realized what was at stake, and were de- 
termined to keep this issue close to the grass 
roots of our republic. 


The Taft-Hartley Act amended the Clayton 
amendments to the Anti-Trust Law, in a 
manner which eliminated the labor rights 
which had been established. 
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The Taft-Hartley Act amended the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act by making it 
mandatory that the board in control of the 
NLRB in certain cases, go to the Federal 
Court to secure injunctions against labor. It 
also provided that in other types of cases, 
the board could use discretionary authority in 
applying for injunctions. 

Before the enactment of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, employers seeking injunctions 
in connection with labor disputes, employed 
their own attorneys. Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act the Federal Government, the tax-payers, 
met the cost. 


The Taft-Hartley Act contains many pro- 
visions making collective bargaining more 
difficult. It made it impossible for trade 
unions to secure union shop provisions in a 
collective bargaining agreement, until an elec- 
tion of the employes had been held. 

The Taft-Hartley Act places exclusive 
authority in the Chief Counsel of the NLRB, 
in the determination of all that should be 
done in a large majority of labor cases 


The Taft-Hartley Act was so drawn that 
many chains were forged which would not be 
used, except by a national administration de- 
termined to shackle labor hand and foot, or 
when an industrial collapse threw hundreds 
of thousands out of employment. 

There was in the Act definite unfriendliness 
to organized labor. It was injurious to public 
welfare. It was injurious to employers who 
believed in maintaining contractual relations 
with employes through collective bargaining. 


It did not give prime consideration to pub- 
lic welfare. It did not safeguard labor’s 
rights. The Act was a definite piece of class 
legislation, and for that reason it was intol- 
erable to fair-thinking men, whether in in- 
dustry or labor. Its operation was rigidly 
driving a wedge between fair-minded and 
thoughtful employers and their organized em- 
ployes 


This issue on the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, having been taken to the people for their 
decision, and having been decided in the 
affirmative, places the question squarely upon 
the elected representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. Will they now carry out 
the will of the majority of the people as ex- 
pressed at the polls? 


While 9 Senators and 57 Representatives— 
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Republicans and Democrats alike, who voted 
for the Act were defeated for re-election, not 
a single member of Congress who voted to 
sustain the presidential veto of the Act, failed 
to be re-elected. 


The action of the voters made it clear that 
they were convinced that the Act was con- 
ceived in a narrow spirit of retaliation, and 
passed in a mood of defiance. It must not 
remain on the statute books to provide ds- 
turbance for open-handed and well-considered 
effort of reasonable men within the labor 
movement, to provide for cooperation with 
management, and establish a more orderly 
basis for industrial relations in our country. 


In the British House of Commons, often 
described as the ‘‘mother of parliaments,’’ 
when a government or an administration is 
defeated in a majority vote of confidence, it 
resigns and a new government is formed. 


American politics provide for no such 
prompt retirement of a government defeated 
at the polls, but the spirit of true parliamen- 
tary government should prevail in our land. 


Members of Congress who voted for the 
Act, and voted to over-ride the presidential 
veto, would do well to consider the temper of 
times, and the clear mandate of the people in 
November, 1948, In true American spirit 
these Congressmen and Senators should now 
accept the will of the majority by repealing 
the obnoxious Taft-Hartley Act, and re-estab- 
lishing the Wagner Act with such further 
Congressional action as is necessary to com- 
pletely restore the labor guarantees of the 
Clayton amendments to the Anti-trust Act, 
and all of the provisions of the original Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 


There must however, be no hiatus between 
the repeal of the Tart-Hartley Act and the re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act. The public 
welfare, as well as that of management and 
labor, is paramount. The economic health, 
safety, and welfare of the nation must not 
again be placed in jeopardy by the irrespon- 
sible action of anyone. 


Your committee believes that this is not 
the time for recrimination, political or other- 
wise. The critical conditions in the world 
require that we be united as a people, and 
increase our strength as a nation. We need 
to close our ranks, to build for a better future 
upon the basis of cooperation. Between man- 
agement and labor there must be mutual 
respect and acceptance by both, of their 
responsibilities to the public. 


While we are unyielding in our fixed de- 
termination to secure the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the full restoration of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, and other Acts 
hereinbefore referred to, as American citizens 
we are as deeply conscious of our responsi- 
bility to the general public as we are to our 
membership. After the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act is restored, we will be ready to 
consider any amendments that may be de- 
sirable to improve this Act and to strengthen 
collective bargaining procedures. 

We realize that any activity on the part 
of mangament, or on the part of labor, 
which fails to secure a generous measure of 
public approval and support, will be used as 
a reason for the enactment of respressive 
Federal and State legislation. In taking this 
position we are conscious of the fact that 
for every right we enjoy, there exists a corres- 
ponding responsibility, and it is with this 
consciousness that we prepare ourselves for 
the repeal of the most obnoxious and unsound 
labor measure which has ever been enacted by 
Cengress. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It has been regular- 
ly moved and seconded that the Report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, just submitted, be 
adopted. The Chair calls for remarks. 


DELEGATE MARX LEWIS, Hatters. There 
may be an honest difference of opinion as to 
the details that the new legislation shall fol- 
low, but I believe, and I think it is the sense 
of this convention and of the organized labor 
movement, that the philosophy of the Wagner 
Act be restored. That philosophy was that a 
strong labor movement is indispensible for the 
advancement of the economic interests of our 
people. The philosophy upon which the Taft- 
Hartley Law is based is that a weak labor 
movement incapable of adequate collective 
bargaining is better for the country. 


We do not want legislation for the purpose 
of organizing the workers. We will undertake 
to organize the workers through our labor 
organizations. But we do insist that the re- 
strictions, the impediments, the intimidation 
and the coercion which is_ still rampant 
throughout America on the part of recalcitrant 
employers should be abolished, and we say 
that any legislation that is enacted in the 
future must recognize that the right of the 
workers to organize is to be respected; that 
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a@ strong organized labor movement will help 
maintain an economic balance in our country, 
which is indispensible to the prosperity of the 
American people. 

We want government by injunction abolish- 
ed. We want to do away with the possibility 
of state legislation which interferes with the 
operation of interstate commerce, We insist 
that the workers be given back the opportu- 
nity to organize in strong local unions, not 
only for their own good but for the good of 
the country and for the good of the world. 


And so, in any legislation that is considered 
in the future the first step must be the res- 
toration of the old Wagner Act. But if there 
is to be any additional legislation, regardless 
of the details that legislation is to follow, 
we must recognize that the right of the work- 
ers to organize and to have a strong labor 
movement is indispensible to the future wel- 
fare of our country. That must be respected 
and that must be the philosophy upon which 
the trade union movement of America will 
proceed in securing whatever legislation the 
future may have in store for us. 


DELEGATE TOBIN, Teamsters: I am in 
favor of the adoption of the report of the 
committee, of course, but I am wondering 
why the committee didn’t say anything about 
that vicious law that has been aimed against 
all inter-state traffic—the Hobbs Bill. I want 
that repealed. We are going to try every- 
thing we know to have it repealed. We are 
serving notice on you now that we want 
your help. 


Counsellor Woll, the other day, tried to 
explain some parts of that vicious legisla- 
tion. If we stop a truck driver over in 
Jersey. who is coming into New York, and 
ask him if he is a member of our Union, we 
are subject to fine and imprisonment. That 
is how far reaching that law is. 


I hope and trust that, much as we want to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law, we won't for- 
get some of the other vicious, death-dealing 
laws against labor that have also been placed 
on the books of the Federal Government with- 
in the last two or three years. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: Might 
I say that the Committee on Resolutions, in 
reporting the other day, reported particularly 
on that piece of legislation, and others. That 
is, the Hobbs and the Lea Bill. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Delegate Randolph, President of 
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the International Typographical Union, who 
will address the convention. 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, Typographical 
Union: Mr. President, fellow delegates, it 
might be more appropriate for someone in my 
position to carefully prepare and read to the 
convention whatever I have to say with re- 
gard to the Taft-Hartley law, especially in 
view of the fact that we have not only been 
the subject of injunction power, but also 
the procedure of fighting contempt of court 
and violation of the injunction. 


However, in a labor gathering I am ac- 
customed to speaking extemporaneously and 
from the heart, and if in that process 1 go 
somewhat contrary to the ideas that the 
General Counsel of the National Labor Ke- 
lations Board entertains, I won’t be worried 
too much so long as I keep within the limits 
set by the Federal Judge. 


We have before us the report of the com- 
mittee of which I was a member, and of 
course, I concur in the report of that com- 
mittee wholeheartedly. My purpose in speak- 
ing to you particularly is because of the 
fact that the International Typographical 
Union has met the full impact of the en- 
forcement of the Taft-Hartley law. I doubt 
if there is anything that the General Counsel 
can think of that hasn’t been brought out and 
tried against us. It is for that reason I be- 
lieve what I have to say to you will be 
profitable to you, in case you are bothered by 
the Act before it is repealed. It may also be 
profitable to those of you who have not con- 
sidered too much the technical phases of the 
Taft-Hartley law and the damage that that 
law can do to your organization. 


In not being fully informed you may be 
the subject of some soft-soaping about how 
good the Act is for your members. Due to the 
character of the International Typographical 
Union, a craft union, that grew up through 
the entire industrial evolution of the print- 
ing industry, the Taft-Hartley law bore more 
heavily upon us than any other craft organ- 
ization brought to my notice during this past 
year. 


Of course, some of you recall that when 
the Act was adopted there was some soft- 
soaping about how the Act was going to 
work in the interest of craft unions as against 
industrial unions. That was just so much 
soft soap. It bears more heavily, more de- 
structively upon the craft unions than it 
eould possibly do on industrial unions, In 
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the first place, let me say very briefly that 
the Taft-Hartley law is a blueprint for 
Fascism. 


Had the employers themselves been more 
familiar with the Act and had they less con- 
fidence in their own ability to sway the 
governmental forces, regardless of the con- 
sequences, they might not have approvetl of 
the amendment of Sections 1 and 13 of that 
Act. 


As you may know, the Wagner Act pro- 
vided very clearly and briefly in Section 1, 
that in order to have a prosperous union, 
countrywide organization of the workers was 
necessary. It provided a clear recognition 
of the fact that the employers of the country 
had prevented that kind of organization, and 
it likewise provided very clearly that the 
powers of the Government had to be exerted 
on behalf of the workers, in order to remove 
the foot of the employers off the necks of the 
workers so they could organize and bargain 
collectively. 


That was the Wagner Act. But the ‘Taft- 
Hartley law changed all of that by the ad- 
dition of a new paragraph. The Wagner Act 
provided that there would be no interference 
with the right to strike or any limitation on 
that right. The Taft-Hartley law changed 
all of that and made strikes only possible 
when they conformed with the terms of the 
Act. 


For 100 years we have had the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, before the 
Wagner Act was ever thought of. But the 
Taft-Hartley Act stated that you have only 
such rights as are included in the Act itself. 
The Taft-Hartley Act ignores the constitution- 
al right to organize and bargain collectively, 
and places all emphasis upon the legitimate 
rights of labor—meaning, of course, only 
those rights that are provided by the ‘Taft- 
Hartley law itself. 


The Taft-Hartley law provided that the 
right to strike should not be limited or 
interfered with, except as provided in the 
Act itself. So that you now have only the 
right to do as the Taft-Hartley law states 
you have a right to do, and your constitu- 
tional rights, held firmly for a century, are 
wiped out. That Taft-Hartley law provides 
for a number of things that employers and 
unions may contract and put into effect. But 
among that number of things that can be 
the subject of collective bargaining and a 
contract are some that are described as un- 
fair labor practices if the union strikes fo 


obtain those particular benefits—benefits of 
contract, not benefits of law. Bear that in 
mind. Some things are perfectly legal to 
be included in contracts. But if a union 
strikes to obtain those things, it may be en- 
joined, fined, and jailed. 

Some of you believe that in order to get 
the Taft-Hartley law operative, as regards 
your unions, you have to file Communist 
affidavits and financial reports. Not so. A 
provision of the Taft-Hartley law specifically 
states that if you had a contract in effect 
prior to the adoption of that law you were 
bound to bargain collectively with the em- 
ployer regardless of any filing of affidavits 
of any kind. 


The International Typographical Union was 
one of those Unions, with some 850 affiliated 
unions, all of whom historically had con- 
tracts with two branches of employers in the 
industry. And so, without filing any affidavits 
whatsoever, we were immediately involved 
in collective bargaining by law, not by choice, 
Our historic practice has been to bargain col- 
lectively and have contracts with our em- 
ployers. 

We considered the impact of that law very 
carefully at our convention a year ago last 
September. We discussed our troubles with 
some of the best attorneys of the country and 
at a gathering of some seventy-five labor 
attorneys in Washington and we evolved a 
plan that seemed perfectly simple and with- 
in the law, of bargaining with our em- 
ployers and proposing that that there be no 
contract but that the parties agree upon a 
wage rate and let it go at that. We pro- 
posed that kind of policy but immediately the 
General Counsel of the National Labor Ke- 
lations Board, in a speech before a group of 
bankers, mind you, told them that we were 
out of order, that we would have to bargain 
with them by contract. That was the man- 
date of the General Counsel, and immediate- 
ly two groups of employer associations 
formed with him a clique to dismember the 
International Typographical Union through 
insistence upon contracts, such as might be 
had under the Taft-Hartley law and which 
would preserve to the employer all of his 
prerogatives to destroy the Union. In other 
words, we would simply be bound to the em- 
ployer on a matter of wages and hours, which 
is about the only thing you can legally strike 
for, while he would seek to dismember the 
Union by giving our work opportunities to 
some other trade, craft or class of employees, 
union or non-union, competent as craftsmen 
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They sought to protect the 
have us bound by 


or incompetent. 
employer while he would 
a contract not to strike, whereby he could 
employ anyone whom he might desire to 
train in some one of the various branches of 
our craft, replacing group after group and 
eventually finding the International ‘Typo- 
graphical Union out of work and helpless. 

That was the legal approach that was 
being made by the National Labor Relations 
Board attorneys, the atorneys for the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, and 
the attorneys for the printing industry of 
America. That approach was one of utter 
destruction, planned destruction, in which 
the Federal Government was the prosecutor 
and the executor at the will and behest of 
employer groups. 

The first thing that told 
us was that we were not bargaining in good 
The next thing that 
was impressed upon us was that any contract 


the Government 


faith toward a contract. 


have to be one that 
employers all the 


we might want would 
was satisfactory to the 
way through, regardless of what it would do 
to us. 


Let me say to you that our original plan of 
September had to be changed within a month. 
On October ist we submitted a contract to 
our employers which we would sign if they 
would—a contract legal in every phase, and 
yet the Government was not satisfied with 
that contract. Mind you, in an effort to 
smash this contract the Government under- 
took to tell us not only that we had to barf 
gain, but that we had to bargain to the 
degree of good faith determined by the 
General Counsel; not only that, but we had 
to bargain for the particular kind of con- 
tract provisions that the employers wanted, 
and the Government sought to help’ them get. 


Charges were preferred in Baltimore, Mary- 
land in the Printing Industries of America 
case. That was followed up by a trial and 
followed up by charges in Newark, New 
Jersey, New York City, Nassau County, New 
York; Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Denver, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and some 
others that I have forgotten. All over the 
country we were to be thrown into the same 
kind of litigation on the same issues that 
were used in the Baltimore case—a mul- 
tiplicity of law suits to hamstring the Union 
and make it spend its money in the hiring of 
attorneys before the Trial Examiners in 
those cities. 


Mind you, you can’t be tried even for 
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murder more than once, but the International 
Typographical Union and the Local Unions 
were to be tried in a dozen different places, 
all at the same time and on the same issues, 


Mind you, that takes time, it takes money, 
it takes a lot of work, it takes a lot of 
study. 


We got along as best we could under these 
circumstances, but any Union that hasn’t got 
$50,000 a year to spend on attorneys’ fees 
can’t afford it. The result was that the 
procedure of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the trials had thereunder was not 
the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. That particular body 
has such a hold upon those who run for 
office that they seem to get a pretty quick 
response to most anything they want out of 
And so the American 
such, 


fast enough for 


government officials. 
Newspaper Publishers Association as 
a body that had never engaged in collective 
bargaining in its entire life, with our or- 
ganization or with any other, came in with 
a set of charges on behalf of all the news- 
this country, including the big 


non-union ones, 


papers of 


We protested that such an organization 
that had never bargained collectively had no 
right to cite us for trial charging that we 
were not bargaining collectively, and yet the 
General Counsel’s office and the Court upheld 
him in allowing the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association to start a case against us 
on behalf of all the newspapers of the nation. 


That case wandered its way through. 
Mind you, from October 1, 1947, when the 
first case was started, until today there has 
been no decision by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. For over a year these cases 
have been finding their way into the Board, 
and there are three or four or five there now 
—not a decision rendered yet—and therein 
comes the shackle of the injunction pro- 
cedures of the Act. 


Not being satisfied with the slowness of 
the procedure that the law provides and not 
being satisfied to wait for the decision of 
the only body that has a right to make a 
decision as to whether or not you are guilty, 
the General Counsel has a right to go into 
and make a representation that you 
are violating the law, and upon the mere 
probability that you are violating the law 
the court can isue an injunction restraining 
you from doing the things that the General 
Counsel believes to be a probable violation 
of the Isn’t that sweet? ‘That was 


court 


law. 
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done against the International Typographical 
Union and its officers, and the injunction 
process is one that is worded, of course, very 
much more ambiguously than any portion of 
the law itself. 


You are enjoined from causing or attempt- 
ing to cause this, and you are enjoined from 
causing or attempting to cause that, or some- 
thing else, and the language is just as am- 
biguous and as bad as some of the old lan- 
guage you heard years and years ago before 
the enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


And so we are enjoined from doing a num- 
ber of things that are suspected of being vio- 
lations of the law. And then the cases, not 
finding their way through the National Labor 
Relations Board fast enough, we find the Chi- 
cago Publishers’ representatives in the office 
of Senator Taft, putting on the heat to get 
something done International 
Typographical Union which would stop the 
strike of the newspapers in the City of Chi- 
cago. 


against the 


After many months of negotiation and after 
many months of appealing to the decent ele- 
ment of the employers in: both branches, we 
secured contracts that were as fully protective 
as we could get under the Taft-Hartley Law 
in New York, in both the commercial and the 
newspaper branches. But it took three or more 
months before the employers in the commercial 
field of Chicago, Detroit, and Philadelphia 
went along the same way. 


But we find that the Chicago publishers 
themselves will not go along with the type 
of contract negotiated with the newspapers 
in New York City. We find that after the in- 
junction has been issued and after we have 
been cited for contempt of that injunction the 
Federal Judge will not say, as of yesterday 
or Saturday, that the New York agreement 
is either legal or illegal. Anything that hits 
the line that close is bound to be pretty legal. 
Nevertheless, the Chicago employers say they 
will not have that type of contract. 


So we have the proved evidence of one of 
the most powerful groups of newspaper pub- 
lishers in this nation, exerting its influence 
upon a Senator, and he upon the General 
Counsel's’ office, to get them to do something 
to us that would allow the Judge to shut off 
strike benefits to our members in the City of 
Chicago. It has cost us some $9,000,000 in a 
little over a year to finance the trouble that 
the Taft-Hartley Law has placed upon our 
backs. It would not have cost us that amount 
of money if the employers had not been urged 
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and helped and encouraged to start a war 
against the International Typographical Union, 
in which the employers could dismember our 
organization and render us impotent. But it 
has cost us that much and may cost us that 
much more before we can get out of the diffi- 
culties that have been created for us by the 
attitude of our employers and impact of that 
law. 

There is not the slightest doubt but what 
any organization represented on the floor of 
this convention could be taken through the 
same kind of prosecution that has 
been our lot during this past year. 


maze of 


We have come out of it fairly well as far 
as the condition of the organization is con- 
cerned, but it has been a very stiff fight. We 
have embarrassed no other organization, either 
A. F. of L. or CIO. We have asked no one 
to respect our picket lines in violation of any 
contracts or commitments that they may have 
made to their employers. We have asked for 
all of the moral support that could be given 
—and a great deal has been given to the 
Typographical Union in this difficulty. 


The fact is that the Chicago publishers are 
operating through the use of a substitute pro- 
cess eliminating entirely our craft. I don’t 
know how long they will continue. So far as 
we are concerned we believe that process is 
not an economical one, all phases into con- 
sideration. We believe it is no sucessful stand- 
ard or permanent substitute for our work, 
and yet the employers in that city who are 
also represented in other cities are perfectly 
willing to use it in a further attempt to try 
to force this Union into a position with the 
aid of the General Counsel's office or the 
courts where we would sign a contract under 
which they might one or another 
of the group of members employed in those 
plants and the employment of union or non- 
union people in substitution therefor. Ob- 
viously, the members of Chicago Union No. 16 
will agree to no such agreement. 


eliminate 


We have a proposal of the committee to 
get rid of the Taft-Hartley slave labor law, 
and it is a slave labor law. Every move the 
General Counsel has made has been to force 
us to work for other people to the profit of 
those people and at a sacrifice to ourselves. 
Every act of the General Counsel has been 
to break the Union father than to help it, 
and to ignore the provisions of the Wagner 
Act still remaining in the Taft-Hartley law 
that are contrary to that kind of a plan of 
operation. We have gone through a great deal 
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of it, but don’t get to the point where you 
can be cajoled or where you can be side- 
tracked by the idea that some simple amend- 
ment can be made to the Taft-Hartley Law. 
It can’t. That law is based on a blueprint for 
Fascism. It is based on the idea of destroying 
unions, and every amendment thereto is for 
the purpose of giving the employer that op- 
portunity and to weaken unions. The only 
thing that can be done with it is to repeal it 
and scrap it and to re-adopt the Wagner Act 
of 1935. 


There is one more point I want to make 
regarding that. From the time a law is adopted 
until it has found its way through the courts 
can run you five or six years. The Wagner 
Act was ligitated quite fairly and we know 
the constitutionality of it. We know the 
various other things that have been ruled upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We know that if there is anything really the 
matter with it, it can be amended without in- 
terfering with this five year long litigation 
and ruling by the Supreme Court as to its 
validity. 

If you adopt some other law that is not 
the Wagner Act and its provisions, then you 
have a period of litigation ahead of you that 
can take you a long time, and while that liti- 
gation is going on, many and many a union 
will disappear on this continent, especially if 
you have any kind of a depression. That mat- 
ter of having a law on the books that has 
been declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court and many phases of it found to be con- 
sitiutional is of inestimable value to the labor 
movement of this country. You must abolish 
and repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and you must 
re-enact the Wagner Act in order to put 
yourselves on a firm foundation and a firm 
footing for whatever amendments may be 
needed. But these amendments that were 
made under the administration of the Re- 
publican Party were amendments made to 
vitiate, to nullify and to eliminate the main 
policies and purposes of the Wagner Act and 
to substitute therefor the idea that labor was 
a commodity, that labor organizations were 
in the same position as corporations and that 
they had to function the same way and had 
no constitutional rights, not even property 
rights, but only such rights as might be 
granted by a Congress controlled by big 
business. 


Make no mistake about it; make no mistake 
about it. We have studied that law intensively 
for over a year and there are no benefits to 
it, and the burdens are such that will destroy 


you in a short time especially if there is a 
depression. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now rec- 
ognizes Brother MacGowan, Vice President 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
President of the Boilermakers International 
Union. 


DELEGATE MacGOWAN, Boilermakers In- 
ternational Union: Mr. Chairman, delegates 
to the convention, first of all, I want to state 
that I am unqualifiedly in accord with the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions on 
this subject. 

I do want to make a few observations, 
however, in connection with the latter part 
of the Committee's report, wherein the Com- 
mittee undertakes to assure the American 
public that despite the indefensible conduct 
of the 80th Congress in undertaking to de- 
stroy the free labor movement of this coun- 
try, yet, labor must not fall into the error 
of undertaking reprisals. 

Personally, I have been fearful that, in 
the flush of victory of November 2, the 
American people might gain the impression 
that labor was now in an arrogant, vindic- 
tive frame of mind, and that with the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, we would feel that 
we had the unquestioned right to disregard 
the public welfare and the further right to 
commit any excesses aginst the public interest 
that we might feel disposed to commit, 

If I interpret the report of the Committee 
correctly, and if I understand the temper of 
the thoughtful delegates to this convention, 
may I assure the American public that labor, 
as represented in this convention, seriously 
and soberly resognizes its responsibilities, 


Labor is not contemplating a wave of 
strikes, the effect of which would be to 
paralyze either any substantial portion of 
our economy or the nation as a whole. 


Instead of agitating, as we see in the daily 
press very frequently, for a fourth round of 
wage increases, it is my opinion that the en- 
tire citizenry should concentrate on achieving 
a reduction of prices to defeat the inflationary 
spiral and to stabilize our economy, 


The leaders of the labor movement sitting 
in this convention are, first of all, good, 
sound American citizens; secondly, they know 
that the strike weapon, like the atom bomb, 
should only be used when every other medium 
has failed. 
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I think it is a foregone conclusion that 
there can be no such thing as amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The whole texture of that 
legislation is so filled with booby traps that 
to undertake its amendment would be folly 
and would leave us with a continuing dis- 
turbed industrial situation. You can not 
build an enduring structure on a foundation 
infested with termites. The Act, in its en- 
tirety, must be wiped from the statute books, 
lock, stock, and barrel. 


As I think of it, the repealing action, in 
addition to repealing the Taft-Hartley Act, 
should restore the Wagner Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and the Clayton Act as they 
existed prior to June 22, 1947; and with 
that beginning, labor; fair minded employers, 
if they will; and the Congress, can work 
jointly to improve these laws to make free 
collective bargaining work from the bottom 
to the top, preserving at all times the volun- 
tary principle and also giving due considera- 
tion to the steps that must be taken to pre- 
vent a breakdown of relations which would 
peril the American people. Just what these 
steps should be will require thoughtful con- 
sideration and a meeting of minds of various 
conflicting schools of thought. 


Despite the stubborn, stupid attitude of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and their allied organizations in their at- 
tempt to destroy the free trade union move- 
ment of this country by the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and other repressive 
legislation, may I definitely call to their at- 
tention the fact that the United States of 
America is the last great citadel of free enter- 
prise existing in the world, and that the 
stoutest allies of the free enterprise system 
are the eight million members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor represented in this 
convention. 


It was the excesses and the exploitation 
and the narrow selfish attitude of the in- 
dustrialists of Great Britain that drove the 
workers of that country into the arms of 
socialism. It was the same short-sighted, 
narrow policies that have driven millions of 
the workers of Western Europe into the arms 
of the Communists and unless the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is repealed and free labor is per- 
mitted to take its place with dignity and 
self-respect beside the forces of free enter- 
prise, so that they may work and fight to- 
gether to resist the importation of foreign 
ideologies, then industry is compounding its 
own destruction. 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been an incubator 
for communism and it would produce more 
members for the Communist Party than all 
the agents of Red Russia could ever convert. 


Basically, the Act is a denial of the hopes 
and the aims and the aspirations of the 
workers for a better and fuller life, and 
when you deny these inherent urges of man- 
kind, you screw down the safety valve of 
human emotions and invite an explosion; so 
the assurance goes out from this Convention 
to the employers of this nation, to the 
farmers, to the small businessmen, and to 
all segments of our society, that the repre- 
sentatives of labor and labor itself, recog- 
nizes its responsibilities and as statesmen 
and partners, we not only desire but are 
anxious to do our job in building America to 
still greater and greater heights. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any furth- 
er remarks? 


If there are no further remarks, all those 
who favor the adoption of the committee’s 
report please say aye;’’ those oppesed 
**no.’’ 


The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL contin- 
ued the report as follows: 


Resolutions Nos. 3, 23, 26, 38, 87, 
and 107 


The Committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions Nos. 3, 23, 26, 38, 87, and 107, as 
follows: 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegates Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, John Forster, 
Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Herrmann, International Typographical 
Union. 

(Page 234, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Resolution No. 23—-By Delegate Joseph M. 
Rourke, Connecticut Federation of Labor. 


(Page 238, First Day’s Proceedings) 


T-H Union Shop Elections 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Anthony 
Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Roy B. Groenert, Ed- 
ward Hirschberger, Frank Sgambato, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


(Page 240, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Taft-Hartley Law 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegates Max 
Zaritsky, Marx Lewis, Alex Rose, Herman 
Finkelstein, James Novaco, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union 

(Page 244, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Removal of General Counsel of 
N. L. R. B. 


Resolution No, 87—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert E. Hoskin, Mary G. Morley, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


(Page 262, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Resolution No. 107—Sioux City Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


(Third Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolutions 3, 23, 26, 38, 87, and 107 all 
deal with certain phases of, and experiences 
under, the Taft-Hartley law. In view of the 
Committee’s recommendations on the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report on this subject and 
approved by this convention, and for the 
further reason of inadvisability of predicating 
any amendment other than complete repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law, your Committee is of 
the opinion, and so recommends, that no ac- 
tion is required on these resolutions, but that 
they be referred to the officers of the Federa- 
tion for such consideration and disposition as 
time and circumstances deem best. 


In addition there was also a letter and ap- 
peal received from the Radio Directors Guild, 
requesting that the rights and interests of 
unions of supervisory employees be consider- 
ed in this connection. It is our recommenda- 
tion that this letter be likewise referred to 
the officers of the Federation. 


The letter reads: 


Radio and Television Directors Guild 


November 10, 1948 
Chairman of Resolutions Committee, AFL, 
67th Convention. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of the tremendous victory which 
labor achieved at the polls on November 2nd, 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law becomes 
the first order of business of the 81st Con- 
gress of the United States. Already it has 
been announced by Maurice Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor of the United States, that a new 
bill is being formulated to replace the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 


The Radio Directors Guild, one of the inter- 
nationals of the American Federation of Labor, 


has a special problem which does not con- 
front most of the other international unions 
of the American Federation of Labor. We 
refer to the fact that a substantial portion of 
our membership could, by the definitions of 
the National Labor Relations Board, be con- 
sidered supervisory employees. Because of this 
fact, we would not be able to obtain the serv- 
ices of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Consequently, we are confronted with an in- 
creasing ‘resistance on the part of employers 
to deal with us. Some of these employers have 
already refused to recognize the Radio Diree- 
tors Guild as the bargaining agent for direc- 
tors simply because the Taft-Hartley law does 
not permit the services of the National Labor 
Relations Board to unions of supervisory 
employees. 

We, therefore, aré very anxious that any 
contemplated legislation provide affirmatively 
the right of unions of supervisory employees 
to the services of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and we believe that it would be ap- 
propriate for the Resolutions Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor Convention 
to go on record to this effect, and that the 
Convention be requested to support such a 
resolution. 


Will you be good enough to act on this 
matter? If there is anything you would care 
to discuss further, our delegate to the Con- 
vention, is Mr. Oliver W. Nicoll, or you may 
contact me directly. 


Fraternally yours, 
Lester O’ Keefe, 


International President 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
adoption of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on these resolutions, and the letter 
referred to. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


Resolution of Thanks 


Resolution No. 143 
Resolutions Committee. 





Submitted by the 


WHEREAS, The people of the City of Cin- 
cinnati and the State of Ohio were most 
cordial and solicitous for the comfort and 
well being of the officers and delegates and 
guests of the 67th convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; and 


WHEREAS, The trade unionists of Greater 
Cincinnati and the State of Ohio have made 
us welcome and offered every facility to make 
our stay pleasant, enjoyable and profitable, 
and 
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WHEREAS, We have been honored by the 
attendance of and remarkable and inspiring 
addresses of men high in public office, in- 
cluding the Vice President-elect of the United 
States, Senators, Congressmen, etc., and 
others high in governmental activities and 
authority; and 


WHEREAS, The press, including the labor 
press and especially the reportorial staff in 
attendance have presented our proceedings 
and activities to the public in a degree of 
greater accuracy than heretofore, and 


WHEREAS, The management of _ the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel has undertaken to 
promote every facility for the comfort of 
our people and their friends and for the ac- 
comodations in holding this convention; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and dele- 
gates to this 67th Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor extend their thanks 
to all having contributed of their time and 
services in making this the outstanding con- 
vention in the annals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved adoption 
of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: That 
completes the work of the Committee on 
Resolutions, and the report is signed by: 


Matthew Woll, Chairman 
John P. Frey, Secretary 
R. G. Soderstrom, Assistant Secretary 
John F. English 
William E. Maloney 

P. J. Morrin 

John B. Haggerty 

L. P. Lindelof 

Thomas H. O’Donnell 
John J. Mara 

John L. Reilly 

M. A. Hutcheson 
Arnold S. Zander 
John E. Rooney 
Joseph P. Ryan 
Richard F. Walsh 

Marx Lewis 

Hugo Ernst 

William McHugh 
Woodruff Randolph 
Charles S. Zimmerman 
Robert J. Tormey 
William L. McFetridge 
William J. Buckley 
Sam P. Ming 


Committee on Resolutions 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move 
that the committee’s report as a whole, and 
as acted upon by this convention, be approved 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, and the committee discharged with 
a vote of thanks by the Chairman. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We will now pro- 
ceed to the special order of business, set by 
the convention a few days ago—the election 
of officers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, we will pro 
ceed with the special order of business set 
for this hour, the election of officers for the 
ensuing year and the Chair will recognize 
Council Member Tobin, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Warehousemen and ask him to preside at 
this moment. 


Council Member Daniel J. Tobin presiding 


COUNCIL MEMBER TOBIN: Nominations 
are now in order for the office of President 
of the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. The Chair recognizes Delegate 
Phil Hannah of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. 


DELEGATE HANNAH, Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor: Chairman Tobin and dele- 
gates to the convention. As the delegate rep- 
resenting the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
I deem it an honor and a privilege to present 
to this convention a distinguished son of 
Ohio. He was born here, he lives here, and 
he worked here. I have worked with him in 
this state in behalf of our great movement, 
and I have worked with him in Washington 
in my capacity as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, on national and international affairs 
Therefore, it has been my good fortune to 
witness first-hand the multitude of services 
this great man has rendered to the workers 
of America and the world 


Early in his career he sponsored the first 
workmen’s compensation law enacted by any 
of the states. It was selected by the Ameri 
ean Federation of Labor as its model in 
striving for the enactment of similar laws in 
each of the 48 states. He served as Speaker 
Pro-Tem of the Ohio State Senate for two 
years. He is the author of the Ohio Mine Run 
law, which he introduced while serving in 
that body. He served with honor and dis- 
tinction as the Sub-District President, and 
later as the District President of the Ohio 
miners. 


He served so well in these offices that he 
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was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and was serving 
in that official capacity with honor and dis- 
tinction when he was chosen to serve as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor upon the passing of the great Samuel 
Gompers. Prior to his elevation as President 
of the American Federation of Labor he 
rendered outstanding service to the workers 
of this country as a hard-working member 
of the Executive Council. 

He participated in the Paris Peace Oon- 
ference at the end of the first World War, 
and it was at this conference that the Inter- 
national Labor Organization was formed. To- 
day the International Labor Organization 
stands out as the soundest structure in the 
United Nations organization, and much of the 
credit for its success must go to the man 
whose name I am going to submit for Presi- 
dent to the delegates of this convention. 


His election as head of our organization 
will not only insure the highest possible type 
of leadership for the workers of this nation, 
but for the world as well. In far-away lands 
his name is familiar as the champion of free 
trade unions among oppressed workers. They 
look to him and his asseciates for help and 
guidance in reforming their broken ranks, to 
inspire them to new heights in achieving 
dignity and justice for working people. The 
fettered laborers of the totalitarian states, 
the imprisoned workers of Peru all look to 
him for freedom and deliverance from dic- 
tatorship. 


His fight against the Taft-Hartley law in- 
spired the workers of the United States to 
march to the ballot box in unprecedented 
numbers to achieve the greatest political vic- 
tory in the history of American labor. He 
displayed boundless faith in the intelligence 
of the members of our organization. He con- 
sistently declared they would repudiate reac- 
tionary candidates at the ballot box. He 
tirelessly traveled the length and breadth of 
the land calling the laboring man, his family 
end his neighbors to action, and on November 
2 his faith was rewarded. As a great leader 
he knew the temper and pulse of the working 
people of this nation. Yes, he is an out- 
standing figure in the life of America. For 
his leadership in our great political victory 
he is loved by the people of the United 
States. 

Delegates, my only regret is that words 


are inadequate to describe this great humani- 
tarian, this great defender of democracy, this 


fighter against racial and religious bigotry. 
He has fought for civil rights, for all the 
priceless heritage guaranteed to all of us 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
He is a staunch friend of the displaced per- 
son and of the poor and oppressed wherever 
they are. 


When I speak of this man who has so 
faithfully carried out the principles and 
policies of the American Federation of Labor, 
I know that each of you shares my pride in 
his leadership. I know you, representing 
great International Unions, State Federations 
of Labor, Central Labor Unions and all of 
our fine affiliated organizations join with me 
in congratulating this student of world af- 
fairs, this vigorous orator, this humble Chris- 
tian, this distinguished American. 

Therefore, it is my great honor to place in 
nomination for the Presidency of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor the name of the be- 
loved and honored William Green. 


(Applause). 


COUNCIL MEMBER TOBIN: You have 
heard the name of William Green presented 
for the office of President of the American 
Federation of Labor. Are there any other 
nominations ? 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor, I move the 
nominations be closed and the Secretary- 
Treasurer be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for William Green 
for President. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast tha unanimous 
vote of this convention for William Green 
for President of the American Federation for 
the ensuing term. 


COUNCIL MEMBER TOBIN: By your ac- 
tion and vote you have unanimously elected 
William Green as President of this American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term 
and I declare him elected. I want to con- 
gratulate you, President Green, and turn the 
gavel over to you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: My very dear 
friends, officers and delegates in attendance 
at this historic convention. I respond to the 
call you have made upon me to serve you for 
another year in a spirit of humility, deeply 
conscious of the great responsibility which I 
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must assume when I make this answer to 
your united call. Language fails me, I can- 
not find words that would adequately ex- 
press my feeling of gratitude toward you 
for the great honor that you have again con- 
ferred upon me. I have been the recipient of 
honors of this kind for a long time, and be- 
cause of that fact, I have endeavored to give 
of my service, my strength and my vitality 
to the limit in the promotion of the economic, 
social and industrial welfare of the workers 
we have the honor to represent. We are, as 
it were, facing the dawn of a new day, a 
new experience, a new opportunity for the 
American Federation of Labor, and as we 
face it courageously we also face it with 
wisdom. We are determined to exercise good 
judgment; we are determined to proceed 
judiciously. We are going to act, not alto- 
gether as members of our great organization, 
but as citizens of the United States of 
America. 


I am tremendously happy over the resound- 
ing note which has been sounded here on a 
number of occasions that there is no dis- 
position on the part of even a minority of 
our members to be vindictive, to seek re- 
prisals, to attempt to punish, if we can, but 
instead to extend the hand of friendship to 
the American people, even to those who were 
against us, to exercise the best judgment that 
is possible in the efforts that we shall all put 
forth to secure the enactment of constructive 
legislation—legislation that will make men 
free, legislation that will restore our liberties, 
legislation that will enable us to breathe the 
air of freedom again, and to lift the standard 
of life and living in America to high and 
still higher levels. 


And now we must proceed cautiously, | 
know, but courageously. We must be deter- 
mined that we will ascend to new heights, 
and that we will never sink to lower depths. 
The word ‘‘surrender’’ is not in our vo- 
cabulary. 


But it shall be our purpose to make the 
decision made this November by the sovereign 
citizens of our great Republic a reality in 
fact and in practice. And so we turn our 
faces to the dawn of this new day, to the 
8ist Congress. We expect them to respond 
to the call the people made. We shall not 
tolerate any attempt to defeat the purpose 
and will of the people, but we shall courage- 
ously press and call upon the representatives 
of the Government and the members of the 
81st Congress, first of all, to repeal the Taft- 


Hartley law and restore liberty and freedom 
to the masses of the people. 


And then from that point we will proceed 
by demonstrating that we of labor posess a 
deep consciousness of our responsibilities, 
that we possess constructive minds, that we 
are determined to do that which will serve 
the best interests of the people of the United 
States. And then when we meet again in the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor we can review the 
events of the intervening year with a feeling 
of the deepest pride and satisfaction. 

My very dear friends, I can only use 
simple language, but these words will not 
express my feeling nor will they express my 
ambitions. I can only thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for this great honor you 
have conferred upon me, and in your presence 
I solemnly pledge to you that during the 
coming year all that I have of strength, of 
vitality, and of intellect shall be given in 
the cause of labor and for you. 


Thank you. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now, the Chair calls 
for nominations for First Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor and recognizes 
our beloved representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Brother Frank Duffy. 


DELEGATE DUFFY, Brotherhood of Car- 
penters: As one of the oldest delegates to this 
convention and as one who has served con- 
tinually for 46 years as a delegate to the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor from the one organization, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, one who has nominated you, Mr. 
President, on many occasions in the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, I 
congratulate you on your re-election for the 
coming term. 


This occasion of the nomination and elec- 
tion of officers of the American Federation of 
Labor brings back pleasant memories to me. 
I remember at the 59th Annual Convention of 
this Federation, held in this hall in 1939, I 
nominated William Green for President, and 
at that time I was the First Vice-President 
myself. It was an honor to me to do so. I was 
pleased to do so, and just the same as he 
has dene now, after he made his speech of 
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acceptance, he called for nominations for 
First Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I immediately got on my feet. He looked 
down at me on this platform and he said 
quietly—the delegates down there couldn’t 
hear him—‘‘Who’s going to nominate you, 
Frank?” 

I said, ‘‘Nobody.’’ 

He said, ‘‘What are you going to do now?’’ 


I said, ‘‘I am going to nominate a candidate 
for First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor.’’’ 

He believed at that time that I was going 
to nominate myself. So did many of the 
delegates. And then I said, ‘‘I’m not a candi- 
date for re-election as First Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor.’’ 

And some of them could hardly believe it, 
because I had just then served 26 years as 
such. And in a solemn manner I said again, 
‘‘T am not a candidate for First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
but I have in mind a candidate who will do 
a better job than I have done as First Vice- 
President.’’ 


And then I told the convention he was an 
active man, a well-read man, a well-trained 
man, a trade unionist of the highest type, 
of the better type, of the A. F. of L. type, and 
that he would make a success if elected to 
that position. And I am glad and proud and 
pleased to say that he was elected unani- 
mously. 


I want to tell you that from that day down 
to the present time at every convention of 
the American Federation of Labor I have had 
the pleasure of nominating him again for 
First Vice-President of the Federation. He is 
not here at the present time. I want now to 
nominate the President of the organization 
of which I have been Secreary for 47 years, 
—wWilliam L. Hutcheson. He has made a 
success. I am quite confident he is the right 
man in the right place, and I hope you will 
keep him there. 


DELEGATE McCURDY, United Garment 
Workers: I rise to second the nomination of 
Brother William L. Hutcheson for the First 
Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and recommend to this convention that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the convention for Brother 
Hutcheson. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: If there are no fur- 


ther nominations the Chair will declare nom- 
inations closed. 


I interpret the statement of Brother Mc- 
Curdy as a motion that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot of this 
convention for Brother William L. Hutcheson 
for First Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for William L. Hutcheson 
for First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with vour decision I hereby officially declare 
Brother William L. Hutcheson elected as First 
Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Second Vice-President. 


The Chair recognizes Brother Volz, Presi- 
dent of the Photo Engravers Union. 


DELEGATE VOLZ, Photo Engravers: Mr, 
Chairman, I desire to place in nomination a 
man who has served as Vice-President and 
Executive Council member of this Federation 
for a number of years, a man who has con- 
tributed much to the labor movement and to 
the working people of this country and else- 
where; a@ man who is_not only in the fore- 
front of every progressive move to better 
conditions of the working man and his family, 
but who in many instances has been instru- 
mental in instituting such activities, a man 
whose name, as the result of years of effort 
and activity in labor and welfare work, has 
become synonomous with labor and with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


I accordingly take pleasure, Mr. Chairman, 
in placing in nomination for Second Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor the name of Matthew Woll. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: May the Chair in- 
quire if there are any other nominations? 


DELEGATE MINTON, Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers: I rise at this time to concur in every- 
thing that has been said by the previous 
speaker. I want to add one fact, however, and 
that is that the skillful work that Matthew 
Woll has done in the international relations 
field is a tribute not only to this great Federa- 
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tion, but a tribute to the working people of 
the world. 


I want to second the nomination of Matthew 
Woll, and it is an honor for me to do so. 


If I am in order, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that nominations be closed and that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention on the name of 
Matthew Woll. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: If there are no fur- 
ther nominations the Chair will entertain the 
motion made by Brother Minton that nomina- 
tions be closed and the Secretary cast the 


unanimous ballot of the convention for 
Matthew Woll. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Matthew Woll 
as Second Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with the instructions and the decision you 
have made, I officially declare Matthew Woll 
elected as Second Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Third Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


DELEGATE PETRILLO, Musicians: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the convention: It 
is my honor and privilege to nominate a man 
who has served the American Federation of 
Musicians for some 40 years, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for some 55 years. 
He needs no introduction to this convention. 


I place in nomination for Third Vice-Presi- 
dent the name of Joseph N. Weber. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Brother Weber has 
been nominated. 


Are there any further nominations? 


DELEGATE BAGLEY, Musicians: I move 
that Secretary Meany be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the convention for the 
election of Brother Joseph Weber as Third 
Vice-President. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 


mously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
the instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Joseph N. Weber 


as Third Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your decision, I officially declare Joseph 
N. Weber duly elected as Third Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Fourth Vice-President. The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Lyons, Railway Clerks. 


DELEGATE LYONS, Railway Clerks: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates—I have the 
honor and privilege of presenting for the 
office of Fourth Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the name of Brother 
George M. Harrison, President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 


ther nominations? 

DELEGATE ZIEGLER, Railway Clerks: 
Mr. Chairman, I move that nominations be 
closed and that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot for George M. 
Harrison for Fourth Vice-President. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for George M. Har- 
rison as Fourth Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your decision and instructions I offi- 
cially declare Brother George M. Harrison 
elected as Fourth Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Fifth Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


DELEGATE BECK, Teamsters: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to this convention: It is 
my privilege today to nominate for the office 
of Fifth Vice-President a man who needs 
no introduction to this convention. I, too, 
could extol his virtues for many minutes be- 
fore the convention, but he certainly does not 
need it. There will be without question no 
contest on this election. I will not transgress 
upon the time of the convention. It is enough 
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to say that he has served the International 
Union that I represent for a period now of 
more than 40 years, and has built it from 
a small struggling organization to one of the 
largest organizations of labor anywhere, not 
only in the United States but throughout the 
world. 

He has served this Federation of Labor 
on its Executive Council, and his name will 
go down with the illustrious men of labor— 
Gompers, Mitchell, Duncan, Green, and many 
others. 

It is my privilege to nominate at this time 
the best man that there is in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Daniel J. Tobin. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 
ther nominations? 


DELEGATE ENGLISH: I rise at this time 
to second the nomination of Daniel J. Tobin, 
and move that nominations be closed. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE ENGLISH: I move that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Daniel J. Tobin, 
as Fifth Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous bal- 
lot of this convention for Daniel J. Tobin as 
Fifth Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your decision and instructions I officially 
declare Daniel J. Tobin elected as Fifth Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Sixth Vice-President. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Murphy. 


DELEGATE MURPHY, Bricklayers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the convention, 
I consider this an extreme honor and pleas- 
ure to present to this convention the name of 
Harry ©. Bates, President of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union, 
for the position of Sixth Vice-President. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any 
further nominations? 


DELEGATE MALONEY, Engineers: Mr. 
President, I rise to second the nomination 
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of Brother Harry Bates for Sixth Vice-Pres- 
ident. I also want to say that this American 
Federation of Labor, in my opinion is very 
lucky in that they have the privilege of 
having such a man, with practical knowledge 
of the labor movement, sitting on the Execu- 
tive Council, as I believe he will be one of 
the best members, practical members on the 
Board. 


I further make a motion that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Harry Bates 
for Sixth Vice-President. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Harry 0. Bates 
for Sixth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your decision and instructions I hereby de- 
clare Brother Harry Bates elected as Sixth 
Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Seventh Vice-President and recognizes Broth- 
er Spradling. 


DELEGATE SPRADLING, Street and Hlec- 
tric Railway Employees: Mr. Chairman, 1 
deem it a great honor to stand before this 
convention and present the name of a grand 
old leader of the labor movement for the 
office of Seventh Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


I feel the man whom I have in mind needs 
no introduction to the delegates at attendance 
in this convention. I feel that I am deeply 
honored in being able to present to you 
this grand old man of labor, William D. 
Mahon of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America for the office of Seventh Vice-Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there further 
nominations? 


DELEGATE MARTEL, Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation: Mr. Chairman, | move 
the nominations be closed. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Mr. Chairman, lL 
now move that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of this convention 
for William D. Mahon. 
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The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for William D. 
Mahon as Seventh Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your instructions and the decision just 
made the Chair officially declares Brother 
Mahon elected as the Seventh Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term, 

The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Eighth Vice-President, and recognizes Dele- 
gate Robinson. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, Barbers: Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to place in nomination one 
of the great men of this Federation for 
election. He has served as Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
several years, and I believe he Ras served it 
well and with credit. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
place in nomination the name of William U. 
Birthright, General President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists International 
Union of America for Eighth Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any 
further nominations? 


DELEGATE REAGAN, Barbers: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the nominations be closed. 
You all know this man as “Bill’’—a regular 
fellow and I know he will serve the labor 
movement well. 


I move that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the conven- 
tion for his election. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried, 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for William 0. Birthright 
as Eighth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your announcement and your decision, 
the Chair officially declares William O. Birth- 
right elected Eighth Vice-President of the 


American Federation of Labor for the ensu- 
ing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Ninth Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Keating, Letter Carriers. 


DELEGATE KEATING: Mr. President and 
delegates to the convention, it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure at this time to place 
in nomination the name of an outstanding 
leader in our movement. It gives me par- 
ticular pleasure to be able to nominate him 
here in his own city. He is a native of 
Cincinnati. He was connected with the 
American Federation of Labor while still 
a very young man in the City of Cincinnati. 
He has served the American Federation of 
Labor well in the many assignments that have 
been given to him. He is a very able, ag- 
gressive and courageous officer, a man of 
ideas and ideals. I am very proud to pre- 
sent to this convention for election as Ninth 
Vice-President the name of William U. 
Doherty, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 


DELEGATE GOOGE, Printing Pressmen: 
In behalf of the membership of the Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, I wish to second the 
nomination of a man who has organized all of 
the membership of his jurisdiction. He like- 
wise heads the Government Employees’ 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is an honor to second the nomination of 
William ©. Doherty for Ninth Vice-President 
and in the presumptive event that there are 
no further nominations, I move that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention for William UC. 
Doherty as Ninth Vice-President. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for William U. 
Doherty as Ninth Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your decision and the announcement just 
made, I officially declare William OC. Doherty 
elected Ninth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Tenth Vice-President and recognizes Brother 
Feinberg, of the Ladies Garment Workers. 
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DELEGATE 


FEINBERG, Ladies Garment 
Workers: Mr. President and delegates to 
this great convention, I consider it a privilege 
at this place in nomination a man 
who has, in a very 
acquired the respect 
only of labor in the 
only of the public at 
with certainty of the 


time to 
in the labor 
short period of 
and admiration 
United 
large, 


movement 
time, 
not 
States, not 
but I 
entire labor movement of the 


can say 


world. 

the first one in labor’s ranks 
to issue a clarion call against the insidious 
elements that have attempted to disrupt and 
destroy the American For 
the time that he has served on the Council I 
chief 
officers of this great organization as to the 


He has been 


labor movement. 


know it has been testified to by the 
great contribution he has made to the Council 


and to the labor movement of America. 


In this grave hour I find that this great 
is not only handling the affairs 
United States, but it 
the parliament of world 
labor for the purpose of establishing freedom 
in those distressed lands all 
And in the 
this great organization the Executive Council 
of this Federation will have a lot of work to 
do in order to the 
aspirations that the 
Federation of Labor the greatest organization 
in the world today. 


convention 


of labor of the has 


practically become 


and democracy 


over the globe. future work of 


bring about aims and 


have made American 


I deem it a and an honor to 
place before you for your consideration and 


the name of one of the greatest 


privilege 


re-election 


presidents our International Union has ever 
had, David Dubinsky. 
DELEGATE BURKE, Pulp and Sulphite 


Workers: I second the nomination of David 
Dubinsky for the office of Tenth Vice-Presi- 
dent and [I move that the nominations be 
closed and the Secretary be instructed to 
the unanimous vote of this convention 
for Brother Dubinsky for Tenth Vice 
President. 


cast 


The 
unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 


your instructions, I hereby cast the unan- 
imous vote of the convention for David 
Dubinsky for Tenth Vice-President of the 


American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your decision and this announcement 
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I officially declare Brother David Dubinsky 
elected Tenth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term, 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Kleventh Vice-President and recognizes our 
old friend, Brother John P. Frey. 


DELEGATE 


meat: 


FREY, Metal Trades Depart- 
Mr. Chairman, in placing in nomina- 
candidate for Eleventh Vice-President 
I have in mind that perhaps our American 
union movement is today facing as 
problems as have ever been encount- 
They internal they are interna- 
and in the solving of those problems 
determined very largely the type of 
trade union movement we can hand down to 
children. 


tion a 


trade 
grave 
ered. are 
tional, 


will be 


our 


We need not only the ablest men in our 
ranks on the Executive Council, but we need 
men of experience, who have a 
men who have unquestioned 
men who understand how to 
the battle is on, and at the 
same time make the public acquainted in a 
that 


long 
heart, 
courage, 


men 
fighting 
moral 
lead us when 
favorable way with the important part 
our movement plays. 


known the candidate I will 
time when he worked as a master 
of his trade and before he held 
office. I have watched his de- 
From the beginning he desired 
to understand the principles and the policies 
o* the American trade union movement. He 
has become one of the outstanding teachers 
of those principles and of those policies. He 
has learned in the school of trade union ex- 
perience what colleges and universities can- 
not give. He has equipped himself so that 
today he is as vigorous with the written word 
as he is on the platform. A short time ago 
you had an opportunity of seeing how ably 
and vigorously and effectively he could pre- 
sent a case against the Taft-Hartley Act. 


I have 
the 
craftsman 


name 
from 
trade union 
velopment. 


I know of no one in the movement whose 
integrity has been more thoroughly estab- 
lished. I know of no one who more thorough- 
ly understands the principles of our trade 
movement or is better qualified to 
serve as our representative on the Executive 
Council. So I nominate Charles J. MacGowan 
for the position of Eleventh Vice-President. 


union 


DELEGATE BUCKLEY, Boilermakers: 
At this time I want to second the nomination 
of the chief executive of my organization. In 
my opinion he has done a pretty nice job 
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for the American Federation of Labor, and 
at this time I move that nominations be 
closed and the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of the convention in 
his behalf. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SECRETARY MBANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan for Eleventh Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the’ ensu- 
ing term 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your decision and announcement, I officially 
declare Brother Charles J. MacGowan elected 
as Eleventh Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Twelfth Vice-President, and recognizes Dele- 
gate Schnitzler, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers. 


DELEGATE SCHNITZLER, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers: Mr. President, I 
rise to place in nomination for the position 
of Twelfth Vice President the.name of a 
man who has become a great leader of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union of America. This man has 
completed over 47 years of active participa- 
tion in the affairs of this International Union, 
all of which has given us ample opportunity 
to fully examine him and find that he is a 
great leader and a great humanitarian as 
well, 

You have had an opportunity to examine 
him yourself, because he has served in this 
capacity for the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Therefore, I consider it an extreme pleasure 
to place in nomination for the position of 
Twelfth Vice-President the name of President 
Herman Winter, of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union of 
America, 


DELEGATE CROSS, Bakery and Con 
fectionery Workers: I desire to second the 
nomination of President Winter and to offer 
a@ motion that the Secretary be instructed to 
east the unanimous ballot for President 
Winter for the position of Twelfth Vice- 
President. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Herman Winter 
for Twelfth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And in conformity 
with your decision and this announcement I 
officially declare Brother Herman Winter 
elected Twelfth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Thirteenth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor and recognizes Delegate 
Milne. 


DELEGATE MILNE, International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I rise to nominate a man who 
it was my privilege at San Francisco to 
nominate as the youngest member of the 
Pxecutive Council. Now we are changing it 
to Vice-Presidents. I told you in San Fran 
cisco that that man was a worker, was a 
doer. I think in the year you have been 
associated with him you have found out that 
he is a doer, a worker, somebody who will 
do something, somebody who will go out 
and accomplish something for the people 
he represents, whether they be in his or 
ganization, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, or in the American Fed 
eration of Labor. 


I think you who have worked with him in 
Labor’s League for Political Education and 
those of you who worked with him on the 
President’s Committee for the Election of 
Truman and Barkley know what I am talk 
ing about when I say he will do something. 
It is men of his type we need in the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor where he occupies 
the position of 13th Vice-President. He 
happens to be the youngest Vice-President 
in point of service on the Council having 
completed one year. We are happy to nomi- 
nate him again for that same position, and 
we know he will continue the work he has 
done in the past and bring credit to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Therefore, I am happy and pleased to 
nominate at this time for the position of 
Thirteenth Vice-President Daniel W. Tracy. 


DELEGATE RILEY, Electrical Workers: 
I take great pleasure at this time in second- 
ing the nomination of our Grand Interna- 
tional President, Daniel W. Tracy, and I 
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move that the nominations be closed and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention for Daniel W. Tracy 
as Thirteenth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Daniel W. Tracy 
for Thirteenth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your decision and announcement, I officially 
declare Brother Daniel W. Tracy elected 
Thirteenth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


I now call for nominations for Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the Chair recognizes Delegate 
Martin Durkin. 


DELEGATE DURKIN, Plumbers: Mr. 
President and delegates to this convention, 
I rise to place in nomination the name of a 
young man who has served the American 
Federation of Labor as Secretary for the 
last nine years, Nine years ago the delegates 
to this convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held in this very room, elected him 
as the Secretary-Treasurer because of the 
fine record he had made as an official of his 
Local Union and as President of the New 
York State Federation of Labor. Each suc- 
ceeding convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor re-elected him on his record. 


I am sure that the delegates to our last 
convention, which was held in San Francisco, 
recall the position that he took at that con- 
vention on the report of the executive officers 
with regard to the Taft-Hartley law, when 
that report was attacked by a delegate to that 
convention. He pointed out to the convention 
the necessity of following the American way. 
of abiding by the law and fighting it out in 
the courts on any point that we, as repre- 
sentatives of our organizations, felt that 
certain sections of the law were unconstitu- 
tional, and then to organize for the purpose 
of electing friends of organized labor and 
defeating those who had placed the Taft- 
Hartley law on the statute books of the 
United States. 


Through his efforts and the efforts of 
President Green and of Joseph Keenan, in 
the organization of Labor's League for Po- 
litical Education, through the assistance he 


gave to Joseph Keenan and to the officers of 
the State Federations of Labor and Central 
Bodies, those enemies of labor were defeated, 
and we accomplished the thing that was done 
by the voters of the United States on No- 
vember 2nd. 

It gives me great pleasure to place in 
nomination the name of George Meany as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


DELEGATE MARTEL, Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation: I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed. 


DELEGATE MURRAY, New York Staté 
Federation: I am grateful to you and to the 
delegates to this convention, and I can as- 
sure you that those who comprise the New 
York State Federation of Labor will be happy 
to know that their representative here has 
been accorded the privilege of seconding the 
nomination of their former President, a man 
who, while President of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, had accomplished more 
than any other officer who has been privileged 
to represent that organization before or 
since, 


George Meany has an outstanding char- 
acteristic of always doing those things that 
will better the conditions of the working 
people of this nation. I say again to you 
that I consider it a privilege and a pleasure, 
and I am sure our people back home will 
appreciate the opportunity of seconding the 
nomination of George Meany for Secretary- 
Treasurer of our great institution, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


DELEGATE NAGLER, Ladies Garment 
Workers: Coming from the State of New 
York, that grand Empire State, the same 
state George Meany comes from, we indeed 
appreciate the great contribution that George 
Meany has made toward the strength and 
development of this great Federation of La- 
bor. I deem it a privilege and an honor at 
this particular moment to second the nomina- 
tion of George Meany, and I move you, Mr. 
President, that the Assistant Secretary stand 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
this convention for him. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY SCHMIDT: in 
accordance with instructions, I hereby cast 
the unanimous vote of this convention for 
George Meany for Secretary-Treasurer of the 
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American Federation of Labor for the en- 


suing term. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 
your decision and announcement, I officially 
declare Brother George Meany elected Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor for the ensuing term. 


SECRETARY MEANY: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the convention, I certainly ap- 
preciate the expression of confidence given 
to me here today, along with all the other 
members of the Executive Council. I am not 
going to make a speech. We have had a 
wonderful convention. In my opinion, we 
have heard some of the finest speeches it has 
ever been the privilege of trade unionists to 
hear, in these past several days in this hall. 


I just merely want to say that 1 am pre- 
pared to go on and do the work that is al- 
lotted to the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and do it in the good old- 
fashioned American way. 


I just want to leave one thought with you. 
There have been misgivings on the part 
of some delegates that we may have 
difficulty with this coming Congress in getting 
what was promised in the campaign. I don’t 
know what that situation will be, but as one 
delegate I think I can voice the sentiment 
of this convention when I say that we are 
not prepared to compromise with those who 
put the Taft-Hartley bill on the statute 
books, that we are prepared to talk to people 
who are friendly to the organized labor 
movement, on any measures that might be 
proposed for the improvement of collective 
bargaining. But under no circumstances do 
we accept the philosophy that a political 
campaign is just something to get in on. We 
expect those who were successful in this 
election to do the job that they promised in 
their platform and in the public speeches they 
made—simply repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and 
put us back where we were in June, 1947. 


Thank you! 
PRESIDENT GREEN: That completes the 


election of officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 


ELECTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


The next order of business is the election 
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of Fraternal Delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Volz. 


DELEGATE VOLZ, Photo Engravers: Mr. 
President, in accordance with procedure fol- 
lowed for the past few years I move you that 
the election of fraternal delegates be left to 
the discretion of the incoming Executive 
Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


SELECTION OF CONVENTION 
CITY 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next order of 
business is the selection of the convention city 
for 1949. The Secretary has some invitations 
to the delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention from our representatives in several 
cities. I will have him read those invitations 
now, so that you may have them before you 
when you pass judgment upon the selection 
of a convention city. 


SECRETARY MEANY: For the information 
of the delegates the only invitations that are 
presented to the convention are invitations 
that come from A. F. of L. affiliates in the 
particular city extending the invitation. In 
other words, we often get invitations from 
Chambers of Commerce, business associations, 
hotels, and the like, but they are not pre- 
sented to the convention. The only invitations 
officially recognized are those that come from 
the affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


So we have invitations this year from the 
following organizations: 


From the Trades and Labor Assembly of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


From the Federation of Labor of Detroit 
and Wayne County, Michigan. 


From the Trades and Labor Council of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


From the Central Labor Council of Seattle, 
Washington and vicinity. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Lawson of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


DELEGATE LAWSON, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor: Mr. President and dele- 
gates, in 1918 the American Federation of 
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Labor honored the State of Minnesota by 
holding its convention in St. Paul. After a 
period of 30 years the Central Labor Union 
of St. Paul, the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor Unions in Minnesota invite you to 
come back to Minnesota in 1949. We want 
you to meet at least some of the people who 
helped defeat the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota and elect the incoming Senator who 
addressed this convention on Friday. 


I know that the Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul will welcome you. I, therefore, 
nominate the City of St. Paul for the next 
convention, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The City of St. Paul 
is nominated for the 1949 convention. The 
Chair recognizes Brether Martel, of the De- 
troit Central Body. 


DELEGATE MARTEL, Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation: President Green and mem- 
bers of the convention, the Detroit trade 
union movement has not had the honor of 
entertaining you or the convention since 1926. 
A lot of things have happened in that city 
since you were there. I have here—and a 
copy has been distributed to all of the dele- 
gates present, invitations from the Mayor of 
the city of Detroit, who incidentally was 
elected with the support of the A. F. of L. 
unions in that community; from the Gov- 
ernor-elect, G. Mennen Williams, who was 
elected with the support of organized labor 
of the state; from the Acting Governor of the 
State of Michigan, Dr. Eugene Keyes. 

Mr. Chairman, I know there are those who 
for some years have felt a little squeamish 
about going to Detroit because of our com- 
petition in that city. I want to say for the 
benefit of the delegates that the A. F. of L. 
trade unions in Detroit have held their own 
and have grown and prospered. We have lost 
nothing to our competitors. We have absorbed 
many segments of those that they organized 
in the early days, and the A. F. of L. unions 
enjoy an enviable reputation in the City of 
Detroit, which is today one of the best or- 
ganized cities in the United States. 


We have in the City of Detroit, we think, 
the largest and the best local labor paper in 
America. We own our own printing office 
in which it is printed, and we have the 
finest Labor Temple in America. 

I have in my possession now assurances 
from the Convention and Tourist Bureau, 
representing the hotels in Detroit, that they 


will guarantee 700 rooms, which was all we 
asked for for the period of the convention, 
and further assurance that the Grand Ball- 
room of the Statler Hotel, which is equal 
to this room in size, will be available for the 
convention. 


I want to say for the benefit of my friends 
from St. Paul that when they come to De- 
troit next year we will be glad to fix them 
up with a good Smorgasbord. I want to assure 
all of you that if you see fit to accept our 
invitation there will be a banquet for all of 
the delegates and there will be parties and 
other social affairs to occupy your time when 
you are not too busy with the convention, 
but not of such a naturé as to interfere with 
the convention itself. 

Let me say in closing that there is no bet- 
ter place on the North American continent 
for the American Federation of Labor to go 
to display its wares, there is no place you 
could go where you could be of more benefit 
to the trade union movement as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor than 
to Detroit next year, and show our competitors 
that of the two organizations we have by 
far the biggest and the best and we do the 
best job. 


Thank you 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any other 
nominations? 


DELEGATE KOSTEN, Grand Rapids 
Trades and Labor Council: May I inform 
you, Mr. President and delegates to this 
convention, that the invitation extended to the 
American Federation of Labor to hold their 
convention in our city comes from the bottom 
of the hearts of the members of the or- 
ganized labor movement in Grand Rapids. 


We have the facilities, we have everything 
necessary to make this a successful conven- 
tion if it were held in our city. 


We could have had an invitation extended 
from the Convention Bureau. We could have 
had an invitation extended to you from the 
Mayor of Grand Rapids, who is a life mem- 
ber of the Musicians’ Union, but we wanted 
this invitation to come from the workers. 


However, when I arrived at this conven- 
tion I found myself out on a proverbial limb. 
I found that another city in the highly in- 
dustrialized State of Michigan was also seek- 
ing the convention. I was also informed that 
the Secretary of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Labor gave his endorsement to Grand 
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Rapids, and on the other hand the President 
of the Michigan State Federation of Labor 
supported Detroit as the convention city. 
Now I think I ean safely say that it is 
not the wish of my colleagues in Grand 
Rapids to create a situation which may not 
result in unity, but in disunity. I hope some 
day the cities in Michigan will get together 
and decide where and when they would like 
to have the convention of the American Fed 


eration of Labor. 


What I am about to say is not a happy 
thing for me to do. I believe under the cit 
cumstances, in order that we may have unity 
and have no quarre!s in the labor movement 
in Michigan, that I should request-the Chair 
man and the delegates to withdraw the name 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. I do that for the 


sake of harmony and unity in Michigar 


DELEGATE O'LAUGHLIN, Michigan State 
Federation of Labor: I wish to join with 
Brother Martel in inviting the convention to 
the City of Detroit. However, I wish to make 

correction. Our brother from Grand Rapids 
was misinformed when he said that I had 
given Brother Martel a letter to thi con 
vention for the City of Detroit. 


Now that Grand Rapids has withdrawn, I 
know that the City of Detroit could entertain 
the convention in a most successful manner 
so that a very successful convention could 
be had. I know that there are many of ow 
delegates who would like a trip through the 


Ford plant or some of our | automotive 





industries in the City of Detroit and the sur- 
rounding area. I know that would be possible 
I know that the facilities for the convention 
are adequate and the delegates and guests 
to the convention would have everything they 


could expect. 


DELEGATE KOSTEN: The President of 
the Michigan State Federation of Labor in- 
formed you that I was misinformed. May I 
say to the delegates and to you, Mr. President, 
that my information eame from Brother Mar 
tel himself. 


DELEGATE McCURDY, United Garment 
Workers: Mr. 


time, as all the delegates want to get home 


President, in order to save 


for Thanksgiving, I move that we delete the 
name of Detroit and substitute in lieu thereof 
St. Paul. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Two cities have been 
nominated—St. Paul and Detroit. Now, let us 
vote on those two cities. The Chair will en- 


deavor to determine your wishes by an aye 
and nay vote. First of all we will see whether 
you want to go to St. Paul and secondly 
whether you want to go to Detroit 

All in favor of selecting St. Paul as the 
next convention city of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor please say 
aye 

(It was apparent that the overwhelming 


majority of the delegates favored St. Paul 


DELEGATE MARTEL Mr. Chairman I 


int to withdraw Detroit 


PRESIDENT GREEN Delegate 


draws Detroit, as I] 


Martel 


understand it 


DELEGATE MARTEL: I move that the re¢ 
ords show that the vote nanimous for 


t > } 
St Paul 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair will offi- 


cially declare St. Paul selected by the unani- 
mous vote of this econventior as t 1949 
convention cit for the American Federation 
of Labour 

The Chair now recognizes Delegate Martel 


to make a report for the Labor Press. We 
always have such a report to our convention. 
le is prepared to make it now and I an 


pleased to present to you Brothe Martel 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS 
REPORT 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Mi 


ladies and gentlemen of the convention: I 


President and 


vant to say this report that we have pre 
pared started out as a 20 page typewritter 
report, but because of your irregular hours 
and your desire to get home for Thanksgiving 
to celebrate the defeat of the Taft--Hartley 
proponents, it has been condensed to some 
seven pages. If it sounds a little rough in 
spets, I hope you will understand what hap- 


pened 


Condition of the I. L. P. 


Considering the high mortality rate in the 
field of labor press journalism, superinduced 
in recent times by the scarcity and high price 
of paper, plus rising cost of production, we 
are pleased to report an excellent condition 
as compared with last year’s record 

Our roster shows a total membership as of 
1948, of 219. Of this number there were ad 


mitted as new members during 1948, 28 pub- 
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lications; on the delinquent list are 22, 
while recommended for suspension or ex- 
pulsion are 16 publications. The secretary’s 
books show 177 member publications paid up 
for 1948. Of these 114 are local labor papers, 
while 63 are international journals. 


The above figures reveal the fact that out 
of some 105 international unions in the A, 
F. of L., a little better than 50 per cent are 
affiliated with the Press Association. Of 
course, there is also a considerable number of 
local and state publications which, for one 
reason or another, fail to affiliate. 


New Postal Regulations 


A number of complaints were registered 
by member publications since our last con- 
vention, over regulations by the U.S. Post 
Office Department forcing labor papers to ac- 
count for each individual subscription. This 
situation has caused considerable annoyance 
to some of our publications which have made 
it a practice, for years, to secure bulk 
membership subscriptions from the _ local 


unicns. 


Your officers have enlisted the aid of the 
American Federation of Labor in securing 
an official explanation of what these new 
postal regulations mean to the Labor Press. 


Journalistic Award Contest 


We desire to compliment Chairman Frank 
B. Powers, and his committee on awards, for 
the excellent job that was done in the han- 
dling of this exacting task. This contest 
aroused greater interest during the past year 
than ever before, with the largest number of 


entries since its inception. 


In view of the marked success of the Jour- 
nalistic Award Contest, this friendly compe- 
tition will be continued during 1949. 


Complaints and Grievances 


The most flagrant violator of ethical labor 
journalism, called to our attention since the 
last convention, is the Trade Union Courier 
of New York. 

Considerable time was devoted by our 1947 
convention to a discussion of the reported 
unethical practices of this alleged labor paper 
This matter was also called to the attention 
of President Green. 


President Green requested A. F. of L. Vice- 
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Matthew Woll to conduct an in- 
vestigation into the activities of the Trade 
Union Courier. The Secretary-Treasurer of 
this group not only placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Green the entire file which we had ac- 
cumulated regarding this publication, but we 
also cireularized all Central Labor Unions 


President 





and the State Federations of Labor, through- 
out the eastern part of the country, which 
have been, and continues to be, the field of 
activities of the Courier. 

Several weeks ago our Secretary-'l'reasurer 
communicated with President Green for the 
purpose of ascertaining what, if anything, the 
A. F. of L. intended to do to curb the un- 
ethical practices of the Courier. 

Our purpose in stressing this particular 
case is predicated upon the pertinent fact 
that at long last we have placed in the hands 
of the A. F. of L. a definite concrete case of 
unethical practices of a publication which 
sports on its front page the alleged endorse 
ments by some 1500 A. F. of L. Unions. 

We believe it is high time that the organ- 
ized A. F. of L. labor press once, and for 
all time, finds out whether or not the parent 
body intends to do something to curb or 
eliminate the so-called racket labor papers 
which members of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council have so often complained about. 

We submit that this organization, through 
its officers, has done everything it its power 
to eliminate all reported objectionable pub- 
lications and practices which might prove 
injurious to the prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


We have set up a special committee to 
confer with the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
for the express purpose of securing a clear 
understanding as to how much aid we might 
expect in driving out of the labor press field 
alleged labor papers which fleece friendly 
employers, give unfair competition to the 





legitimate labor press, while parading as 


editorial mouth-pieces of the A. F. of L. 


Press Service 


Although we were promised last year that 
the A. F. of L. news service would be en- 
larged and greatly improved so as to make 
available to the A. F of L. Labor Press a 
streamlined, nation-wide, service covering 
the activities of the 105 International unions, 
the State Federations of Labor and the im- 
portant Central Labor unions, we have so 
far noticed very little change in that service. 
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In view of the fact that our member 
papers had been requested by the last Ll. L. P. 
convention in San Francisco, to refrain from 
using the news service of the Federated Press 
because it was alleged that its service was 
slanted to favor Communists and the ©, I. O., 
it is imperative that our member publications 
be afforded a really practical news service 
at the earliest possible moment. We recom- 
mend that the A. F. of L. expand its mat 
service of illustrations during 1949. 


A. F. of L.-I. L. P. Labor Press 
Committee 


Because of the emergency brought about by 
the drastic enforcement of the anti-Taft- 
Hartley political organization of A. F. of L. 
affiliates, it was rather difficult for the A. F. 
of L. committee on the labor press to im- 
plement its program outlined to us at the 
San Francisco convention. However, we un- 
derstand that this committee, composed of 
A. F. of L. Vice Presidents Matthew Woll, 
George Harrison and William Birthright, wiil 
make a presentation of this vital subject 
during the course of this convention. 


Freedom of the Press 


With the results of the recent national 
election still fresh in our minds, it seems 
safe to predict that the attempt to muzzle 
the Labor Press insofar as political action is 
concerned, will be wiped out along with the 
rest of this vicious anti-labor legislation tliat 
aroused the rank and file of American wage 
earners more than any other question in 
recent years. 

It might be stated here, with pardonable 
pride, that the Labor Press contributed con- 
siderably to the achievement of the victory 
on November 2nd by its consistent and mil- 
itant editorial attack upon the enemies of 
labor in and out of the Congress. 


We are gratified to note the tribute paid 
by Secretary-Treasurer Meany of the A, F. ot 
L. to the contribution made by the Labor 
Press during the recent intensive political 
campaign. 


We desire to call to your attention the 
fact that only about half of the A. F.of L, 
international unions have their publications 
affiliated with The Labor Press group. We 
recommend that our committee, which will 
be designated to confer with President Green 
and the executive council of the A. F. of L., 


shall also take up the matter of these inter- 
national unions whose publications are stiil 
outside of the fold of the A. F. of L. 
organized Labor Press. 

It is the position of our association that 
no publication can give loyal service simul- 
taneously to both the A. F. of L. and C. 1. O., 
and we submit that true adherence to the 
policies of the American Federation of Labor 
must at all times be prerequisite to member- 
ship in the Labor Press. 


Labor Unity 


Consistent with good taste and adherence 
to A. F. of L. policy, it is the sincere recom- 
mendation of our association that the Labor 
Press continue to militantly advocate the 
establishment of a united labor movement 
in this country. The recent election is a 
lesson as to what organized labor can ac- 
complish under anything but favorable con- 
ditions, brought about by division in the 
ranks of the Trade Union movement. 


Labor Press Improvement 


During the past year our labor papers have 
shown a decided improvement. In some 
measure the journalistic award contest con- 
tributed to part of that improvement. Recog- 
nition of the I. L. P. by the A. F. of L. has 
added new dignity to the position of the 
legitimate labor press. ‘The increased work 
of our organization among our affiliates has 
shown the value of coordinated effort. ‘lhe 
regional conferences organized and encour- 
aged by the I. L. P. have been of great serv- 
ice and should be encouraged. 


War Department Liaison 


During the past summer it was called to 
our attention that the U.S. War Department 
had designated Editor Elmer Beck of the 
Kenosha, Wisconsin Labor, to represent the 
American Labor Press in aiding to set up 
similar publications for the labor movement 
of Germany. It was felt that the matter of 
selecting a representative for such a task 
should properly have been taken up with the 
International Labor Press of America as the 
recognized organized group in that field. 

Upon receipt of these complaints, we com- 
municated with Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Army, Kenneth C. Royall, calling 
to his attention the sentiment of our organi- 
zation. Secretary Royall’s polite reply inform- 
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ed us that he regretted not having contacted 
this organization, and that Mr. Beck, whose 
publication is not affiliated with the I.L.P., 
was recommended to him by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Royall further assured us that here 
after 





all matters pertaining to the Labor Press 


will be checked with the officers of Inter- 


national Labor Press. 








Curbing Boiler-Room Methods 


We are pleased to report to this conven 
tion the fact that the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the I. L. P., a member of the New Jersey 
Legislature, has sponsored a bill designed to 
curb the activities of high pressure telephone 
solicitors employed by racketeer labor sheets 
Copies of this legislation are available in 
the Seeretary’s office for those who may de 
sire to have similar legislation introduced in 


their state’s legislatures 


We desire to request the President to re 
appoint the Special committee on Labor Press 


from the Executive Council 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Mr. 


concludes the 


Chairman, that 


suggestions from the Labor 


Press 


Association to the American Federation 


of Labor. In closing I want to take this 
occasion to express to the delegates and of 
ficers of the A. F. of L. our sincere appre 
ciation for the cooperation and splendid sup- 
port that the American Labor Press has had 
from local unions, central bodies, state fed- 
erations and international unions during dur 


ing the past year. 
Thank you very much. 
Matthew 
Lewis M 
Frank LB. Powers, Ist Vice-President 
Frank X. Martel, 2nd Vice-President. 
Al Magnuson, 3rd Vice-President. 
Ruth Taylor, 4th Vice-President 
\ B Arnold, 5th 


Woll, President 


Hlerrmann, Secretary-Treasurer 


Vice-President 

Stanton Dann, 6th Vice-President. 

Arnold S. Zander, 7th Vice-President 

Jimmie Hicks, 8th Vice-President 

Kk. C. Adams, 9th Vice-President 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS 
OF AMERICA 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 


to you for just a moment a delightful lady 


want to present 


who has been here attending our convention 


us a visitor. She is the author of the book 
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that is being widely distributed, setting forth 
in a most interesting way the historical de- 
which place in our 
labor movement. The book is entitled ‘‘To- 
morrow Is Beautiful.’’ 


velopments have taken 


[ present to you, Mrs. 
ley Robins Lang to thank you for what vou 


have done for her 


MRS. LUCY ROBINS LANG 


President Green, Secretary George Meany, 
flelegates, and friends: You will have to bear 
with me for a moment. My emotions are 
stronger than I am at the present moment 
The last time I addressed you was over 
twenty-five years ago when Mr. Gompers was 
presiding. I can’t help thinking of him at 
this moment 


sut my main object here primarily is to 
thank President Green for his deep under- 
standing, for his human emotions in knowing 
ind in backing and in furthering any canse 
of justice, a cause for right, a cause for labor. 

I have undertaken that job. President Green 
has helped me to accomplish it. I undertook 
that job ten years ago, and for ten years of 
my life I tried to tell your story to the Amer- 
ican people and the world over, because it 
is now being translated in other languages as 
well. It is something unheard of that the 
labor movement, as much as I tried to dis 
guise it under cover, has gone over the top 


before it was even published. 


We were in our third printing before the 
hook was on the market. 


But my greatest gratification came in two 
vays. First, when President Green was so 
understanding when he _ sent 
out the letter to labor recommending the book 
is a labor book, as a monumental book, as a 
memorial to those who came before us and 
including us. Secondly, when the labor press, 
and only the labor press, gave it proper 
publicity and recommendation and through the 
organization, central bodies, state federations 
of labor, international and individuals, it 
became a myth. The book went into its third 
printing and the publishers could not under 
stand it. They had never had a book that 
paid its way when it was a labor book. Here 
was a book that was in demand in the stores 
vcfore the storekeeper knew anything about 

The publication of ‘‘Tomorrow Is Beauti 
ful was to take place in 1949 and they 
rushed publication three months in advance 


generous and 


I am more than gratified, particularly by 
the men and women who bought the book 
here and then came to congratulate me and 
io thank me for the service that I rendered 
not only to them but to their children, be 
cause they bought books to send to their 
colleges and universities so that their chil- 
dren would know who their parents are and 
vhat their parents have done in the last half 
century. They have done it with pride and 
I was moved to tears more than once in the 
back of the hall. 





The book is being sold here, not for the 
purpose of selling the book. I have signed 
away royalties and the publishers have con- 
tributed the discount on the book so that we 
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can carry on a greater program of propaganda 
for labor. The Workers’ Education Bureau is 
sponsoring this book, establishing ten cash 
prizes for university aid college students for 
the best essays written on the isms in the 
book—Communism, Socialism, Anarchism, 
Fascism and Americanism. There will be three 
outstanding judges to judge the essays and 
the winners will be anounced on a national 
broadcast. 





So you see, friends, I have served my pur 
pose. I have tried to give you everything that 
I possess. I have told my story and through 
my story I have told your life. I hope that 
when you read it you will remember that we 
are both partners in this book, which is to 
tell the world who we are and what makes 
us tick. 

Thank you. , 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recognizes 
3rother Martel. 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Mr. Chairman, I 
have a resolution here that I would like unani- 


mous consent of the convention to introduce 


and just say a word. 


(No objection was offered to the submission 
of the resolution). 


WHEREAS, It is becomingly increasingly 
more difficult to secure On one year’s no 
tice a satisfactory hotel and meeting hall 
arrangements for the A. F. of L. convention, 
be it 


RESOLVED, By this convention that the 
Iixecutive Council be instructed to accept 
invitations for the 1950 convention of the 
A. F. of L., make tentative reservations with 
the hotels and recommend to the 1949 con 
vention a city for the 1950 convention 


I move adoption of the resolution, Mr 


Chairman. 


The motion was seconded 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say that all inquiries both in 
our city and the other cities of organizations 
that might make a bid for a convention show 
the reservations now being made are more 


than a year in advance for many of the na 





tional organizations. It has been true in a 
number of cities in recent years. There have 
been very few hotels built during the last 
four or five years, and it is going to continue 
that way for some time yet to come 

In order for us to secure adequate ac 
commodations we had better start planning 
two years ahead. This will still leave to the 
convention the responsibility to make the 
ultimate decisions, but it will give the officers 
of the convention an opportunity to make a 
canvass to see who wants the convention, 
what facilities are available and then to 


make a recommendation. 


DELEGATE KOVELESKI: Mr. Chairman, 
[ am not opposed to the resolution, but 1 
would like to have added in there that you 
be certain that there are union services in 
all departments. Put that in there 


DELEGATE MARTEL: Definitely 


DELEGATE KOVELESKI: You get it in 
there and I will be in favor of the recom- 


mendation. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? If there are no further re- 
marks, al! those who favor the motion as 
amended in conformity with the suggestion 
of Delegate Koveleski say aye; opposed, no 

The Chair is in doubt. All in favor of the 
motion please raise your hands; those opposed 


no, 


The motion is lost 


The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 


Meany for a short report 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


1TARY MEANY: This is a report of 


the action taken by the Executive Council 


SECR 





on resolutions received from federal labor 
unions, which resolutions are, under the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
referred to the Executive Council for consid 


eration and disposition 


Resolution received from Railway Patrol 
men’s Union No. 22441, Toledo, Ohio and 
Railway Patrolmen’s Union No. 22433 of De 
roit, Michigan, requesting the granting of an 
international charter to the Railway Patrol 
men’s Unions is a matter for proper consid 


by the Executive Council and will be 


eration 
considered by the Council upon application 


by the affected groups 


Resolution from Federal Labor Union No 
208907 Saginaw Michigan requesting an 
mendment to the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor pertaining to repre 
sentation of federal labor unions in conven- 


tion, has been disapproved 


Resolution from Federal Labor Union No 
20897, Saginaw, Michigan deals with the 
Social Security Act. This resolution has been 
referred ‘to the permanent A. F. of L. Com- 


mittee on Social Security 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity with 


the rules the report was just made by Secre- 


| 
| 
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tary-Treasurer Meany, but no action is neces- 
sary upon the report by this convention. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT GREEN 


PRESIDENT GREEN: It now seems that 
the work of the Sixty-Seventh Annual Con- 
vention has been completed. The committees 
have all reported. Their reports have been 
presented at the different sessions of the 
convention for action. You have acted upon 


all matters that have been presented. 


I announce, then, that all the convention 
committees having completed their work, are 
now discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 


It seems appropriate to state that every- 
one of us here must be fully conscious of the 
value of the opportunity that was afforded 
us all to attend and participate in this Sixty- 
Seventh Convention of the American FKed- 
eration of Labor. It will go down in history 
as one of the most oustanding conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. I am of 
the opinion that we all agree upon that fact. 
Furthermore, may I make this observation, 
that I doubt very much that there is a uni- 
versity in the nation, let it be Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia or what it may be, that could sup- 
ply such a week’s study of economic and 
social problems as did the delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention. There is not 
one of them that could supply the students 
in those universities with such outstanding 
speakers for a week's course in economics 
and political philosophy as the speakers who 
addressed this convention during the week 
we have been here, 


Go over the list of speakers—outstanding 
economists, statesmen, public servants, 
resentatives of the states, and the legislative 
bodies, the Congress of the United States 
and so forth. We brought them here. ‘I'hey 
responded to our invitation and we were all 
privileged to listen to this fine, educational 
course supplied us during the time we have 


rep- 


Marna Mehmet 


Assistant Secretary. 
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That in itself is of 
immeasurable value to all of us. 


been in this convention. 


Then the spirit is here, the outlook is here, 
the courage is here, and the determination 
of those in attendance at this convention has 
been made manifest over and over again that 
we are going forth during the coming year 
to carry forward to a final successful con- 
clusion a most constructive policy. That 
policy will apply not only to domestic ques- 
tions and national questions here in the 
United States of America, but it will apply 
equally and with unremitting courage to the 
international problems abroad. We will give 
to the world the best service of which we 
are capable. 

We will the countries of 
Europe in support of the European Recovery 
Program, and in dealing with relationships 
between the free trade union movements of 
those countries and our great movement in 
a way that will challenge the admiration of 
those abroad as well as here at home, 


happy indeed that I 
participate with you 
historic convention. I want to commend you 
most highly upon the manner and method 
in which you have discharged your duty as 
representatives of your respective constitu- 
ents, and I know that you will go back to 
your homes, back to your communities, back 
to your back to your cities, de- 
termined to do more in the future than you 
have in the back to your 
homes and your loved ones the fondest recol- 
lections of a delightful visit spent at this 
convention and in this great City of Cincin- 
nati. 


earry on in 


have been 
in this 


I am 
privileged to 


villages, 


past, and carry 


Now, in my official capacity, I declare the 
Annual Convention of the 
Federation of Labor 


Sixty-Seventh 
American 
sine die. 


adjourned 
(The delegates were led in singing ‘God 
Bless America’ by Vice-President Doherty.) 

(At 5:45 o’clock, p.m., November 22, 1948, 
the Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was adjourned, 
sine die.) 


c IU bite 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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